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Art.  I.  Tracts  of  the  British  Anti-state  Church  Association. 

1 .  History  of  the  circumstances  which  led  to   the  Conference,     By  Dr. 

Cox. 

2.  7%e  principles  of  Voluntaryism,     By  Dr.  Wardlaw. 

8.  Practical  Evils  of  the  Union  between  Church  and  State.     By  Mr.  E. 
MiaU. 

4.  External  Forms  of  the  State-church  principle.  By  Rev.  J.  W.  Massie. 

5.  What  is  meant  by  a  separation  of  the  Church  from  the  State.     By  a 
Barrister- at-law. 

6.  Means  by  which  the  Establishment  should  be  assailed,  etc.     By  the 

Rev.  J.  P.  Mursell. 

These  tracts  consist  of  the  several  papers  read  at  the  Anti-state- 
church  Conference,  held  in  London,  in  the  spring  of  last  year. 
Their  re-publication  in  a  separate  form  is  indicative  of  Rfact, — 
and  it  is  upon  that  fact,  rather  than  upon  the  merits  of  this 
series  of  essays,  that  we  wish  to  found  a  few  observations. 

Cuvier,  the  prince  of  naturalists,  is  said  to  have  been  able, 
from  the  inspection  of  a  single  bone,  to  infer  with  unfailing  ac- 
curacy, the  structure  and  habits  of  the  animal  to  which  it  once 
belonged.  Were  other  evidence  wanting,  these  tracts  would  at 
once  suggest,  the  constitution,  objects,  and  spirit  of  that  organ- 
ized body  known  by  the  name  of  the  British  Anti-state  Church 
Association.  They  suffice,  at  all  events,  to  give  the  world  as- 
surance of  the  existence  of  a  society  pledged  to  concentrate  its 
energies  upon  the  separation  of  the  church  from  the  state.  They 
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show  that  its  eflfbrts  are  to  be  direct,  unremitting,  earnest, 
peaceable,  and  in  thorough  harmony  with  the  genius  of  the 
gospel.  They  are  at  once  a  record  and  a  pledge — a  record  of 
what  has  been  done — a  pledge  of  what  is  to  be  done  hereafter. 
They  indicate  embodied  life,  and  of  what  sort  it  is.  In  short, 
their  appearance  not  only  apprises  dissenters  of  a  fact,  but  en- 
forces upon  them  a  duty.  They  are  the  first-born  of  a  new 
movement — and  wherever  they  go  they  will  be  sure,  in  some 
form  or  other,  to  push  home  the  inquiry — '  How  do  you,  as  a 
professed  repudiator  of  establishments,  stand  affected  towards 
it?' 

The  question,  at  first  glance,  would  seem  to  be  superfluous. 
A  priori  we  might  have  regarded  ourselves  safe  in  coming  to 
the  conclusion,  that  a  direct  and  combined  efibrt,  especially  if 
animated  by  a  christian  spirit,  to  assail  error,  must  needs  have 
the  sanction  of  those  who  believe  that  it  is  error,  and  that  the 
particular  form  of  it  aimed  at  is  potent  for  evil.     Experience 
only  could  avail  to  convince  us  that  religious  men  holding  the 
alliance  between  church  and  state  to  be  plainly  opposed  to  the 
mind  of  God,  could  view  with  disapprobation  a  serious  enter- 
prise set  on  foot  to  work  out  its  dissolution.  There  is  so  obvious 
a  contrariety  between  an  avowed  conviction  that  state-churches 
involve  an  usurpation  of  the  Saviour's  prerogative,  and  a  dispo- 
sition to  regret,  if  not  to  resent,  any  peaceful  attempt  to  sub- 
vert them,  that  conjecture  would  never,  probably,  have  associated 
the  one  with  the  other.     More  or  less,  we  all  of  us  feel  the  force 
of  moral  instinct  binding  upon  our  consciences,  the  obligation  to 
make  known  to  others  the  truths  we  have  ourselves  received. 
And,  assuredly,  when  those  truths  constitute  a  portion  of  the 
revealed  will  of  God,  and  when  a  practical  and  systematic  repu- 
diation of  them   necessarily  obstructs  the  march  of  spiritual 
Christianity,  it  is  strangely  anomalous,  that  they  who  profess  to 
prize  them  the  most  highly,   shoidd  be  most  conscientiously 
averse  to  take  measures  for  their  promulgation.     The  position, 
at  all  events,  is  not  a  natural  one  for  the  disciples  of  our  Lord. 
It  is  one,  the  justification  of  which  would  not  be  suggested  to 
us  by  the  ordinary  course  of  things.     Neither,  we  venly  believe, 
would  it  be  found  the  most  congenial  one  for  those  impressions 
which  the  study  of  God's  word  usually  leaves  upon  the  heart. 
'We  cannot  but  speak  the  things  which  we  have  seen  and 
heard,'  'Yea,  woe  is  me  if  I  preach  not  the  gospel,'  more  appro- 
priately express  the  bias  of  will  which  intimate  acquaintance 
with  revelation  invariably  imparts.    And,  if  facts  demonstrate  a 
very  strong  repugnance  among  serious  dissenters  to  urge  their 
distinctive  principles  upon  their  fellow  countrymen — if  it  be 
really  the  case,  that  attempts  like  those  made  by  the  association. 
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whose  tracts  we  have  placed  as  a  frontispiece  to  this  article^  are 
denounced  by  pious  nonconformists  as  mischievous^  and  are 
somewhat  bitterly  reprehended  as  the  results  of  a  political 
phrensy — ^there  must  be  some  special  reason  for  it  of  more  than 
common  power — ^for  so  striking  a  suspension  of  an  universal  mo- 
pal  law  can  be  justified  only  by  imanswerable  arguments. 

Now,  unhappily,  as  we  think,  facts  do  demonstrate  this.     For 
although,  that  movement  among  dissenters  which  has  resulted 
in  the  establishment  of  the  British  Anti-state-Church  Associa- 
tion, exhibited  and   still  continues  to  exhibit  a  vitality  which 
augurs  well  for  its  growing  efficiency  and  ultimate  success,  it  is 
not  to  be  concealed  that  it  is  very  far  from  having  absorbed  the 
strength  of  the  great  body  of  nonconformists  in  this  empire. 
Our  churches  too  generally  view  it  with  indifierence,  if  not  with 
hostility.  Vast  numbers  of  men  who  have  given  the  world  a  suf- 
ficient pledge   of  the  sincerity  of  their  christian  discipleship, 
stand  aloof  with  an  air  of  decision,  which  fully  translated  into 
language  would  thus  express  itself — '  O  my  soul,  come  not  thou 
into  their  secret;    unto  their  assembly  mine  honour  be  not 
thou  united ! '       It   is    clear  enough   that    there  prevails  in 
what  is  usually  designated  the  religious  world,  a  vague  notion, 
that  a  deep  and  practical  interest  in  the  state-church  question, 
is  altogether  incompatible  with  spirituality  of  heart.     There  are 
not  wanting,  it  is  true,  some  bright  and  conspicuous  examples 
of  the  possibility  of  combining  the  two — examples   so  con- 
spicuous and  so  bright  that  one  wonders  how  it  is  that  the  mist 
does  not  take  up  and  roll  away.     They,  however,  are  looked 
upon  ais  exceptions  to  the  rule — and   the   prevailing  sentiment 
appears  to  be,  that  earnest  activity  for  the  separation  of  the 
church  from  the  state  betokens  a  low  tone  of  religious  sentiment 
and  feeling.     What  will  account  for  this  ?  What  is  in  this  case, 
the  disturbing  force  which  separates  the  belief  of  a  divinely  com- 
municated truth,  from  the  obligation  of  enforcing  it  upon  pub- 
lic attention?  What  is   the   nature   of  that   objection  which 
would  prevent,  were   it   possible,  any  direct   assault  upon  the 
false  principle  embodied  in  all  national  religious  establishments  ? 
The  reason,  as  we  have  before  stated,  ought  to  be  a  strong  one, 
which  thus  contravenes  the  natural  order  of  things.     We  shall 
first  state  it — and,  afterwards,  as  we  are  able,  demonstrate  its 
fallaciousness.     And  we  shall  endeavour  to  do  both  in  a  spirit 
of  christian  candour,  and  with  a  direct  eye  to  truth. 

We  should  have  been  well  pleased,  had  we  been  able  to  state 
the  argument  against  us,  in  the  precise  words  of  those  who  rely 
upon  its  validity.  We  know  not,  however,  where  to  put  our 
hands  upon  any  exact  and  studied  form  of  it.  That  it  exists 
somewhere  in  an  authentic  shape,  is  not  unlikely — we  happen 
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to  have  met  with  it  only  in  conversational  fragments.  These  we 
shall  put  together  with  what  skill  we  possess — and  shall  deeply 
regret  if,  through  any  misapprehension  or  mismanagement  of 
our  materials^  we  should  unconsciously  do  an  injustice  to  the 
opinions  of  our  differing  friends. 

The  case,  then,  may  be  thus  stated. 

The  objectors,  whom  we  have  in  our  eye,  admit  the  principle 
of  a  state-support  of  Christianity  to  be  unscriptural.  They  ac- 
knowledge, that  in  all  known  instances  it  has  powerfully  tended, 
when  reduced  to  practice,  to  corrupt  the  church,  to  dim  the 
light  of  divine  truth,  to  foster  a  general  spirit  of  nominalism, 
and  greatly  to  impede  the  progress  of  the  spiritual  kingdom  of 
Christ.  Upon  these  points  they  declare,  with  a  devoutness 
which  puts  their  sincerity  beyond  a  doubt,  that  their  opinions 
are  as  decided,  and  their  feelings  as  warm,  as  those  of  the 
heartiest  advocates  of  the  recent  movement.  It  is  not  from  any 
sympathy  with  establishments  that  they  withhold  from  it  their 
concurrence  and  support.  Their  difference  with  us  relates  to 
the  means  which  enlightened  dissenters  should  employ  to  put  a 
termination  to  the  evil.  They  believe  that  the  shortest  and 
most  effectual  method  for  overthrowing  all  error,  and  that  which 
is  most  in  unison  with  the  mind  of  Christ,  is,  in  all  simplicity 
and  earnestness,  to  preach  the  gospel.  *  Elevate,^  say  they,  '  the 
tone  of  piety  in  the  land,  and  increase  its  amount  by  a  faithful 
and  affectionate  proclamation  of  the  virtues  of  the  cross,  and 
you  will  thereby  aim  the  deadliest  blow  at  state  religionism. 
The  controversy  into  which  you  are  so  indiscreetly  plunging, 
will  serve  but  to  stir  up  slumbering  prejudices,  and  array 
against  the  '  word  of  life*  the  angry  passions  of  human  nature. 
Make  men  christians,  and  the  church  will  soon  emancipate 
itself  from  civil  bondage.  Attempt  to  make  them  dissenters, 
by  any  direct  and  overt  agency,  and  if  you  succeed,  your  gain 
is  comparatively  worthless,  while  if  you  fail,  you  place  evangel- 
ical truth  at  a  serious  disadvantage.  Nor  should  it  be  for- 
gotten that  there  are,  within  the  pale  of  the  national  church, 
thousands  of  devout  and  holy  men  who,  as  the  disciples  of  our 
common  Lord,  can  sympathise  with  every  effort  to  augment  the 
number,  and  to  promote  the  purity  of  his  subjects.  In  all  the 
aims  proper  to  a  christian,  they  are  in  spirit  one  with  us.  Open 
warfare  against  state  churches  as  such,  will  but  sever  them  from 
us,  and  render  communion  in  good  works  utterly  impossible. 
Dissent  has  succeeded  in  gaining  its  present  standing,  not  by 
preaching  itself,  but  by  preaching  'Christ  crucified.*  Would  it 
conquer,  it  must  pursue  the  same  course.  It  shoidd  be  deter- 
mined to  know  nothing  else  among  men.  '  In  hoc  signo  vincea* 
Uplift  it  to  an  expiring  world — ^uplift  it  manfully,  perseveringly. 
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in  faith^  with  untiring  determination^  in  season  and  out  of 
season.  This  is  your  mission — and  in  the  prosecution  of  it 
your  own  spiritual  energies  will  be  sustained  and  strengthened 
by  exercise.  Divert  not  men's  attention^  nor  distract  your  own 
minds,  bj  meddling  with  controversial  topics,  partly  political 
and  partly  religious.  These  times  demand  the  promulgation  of 
other  truths  than  those  which  you  would  have  us  agitate. 
Irreligion  and  immorality  abound — why  should  we  quarrel 
about  externals  until  the  plague  is  stayed  ?  Why,  when  our 
difficulties  are  already  all  but  insurmountable,  should  we  raise 
up  a  host  of  others,  by  a  pertinacious  utterance  of  minor  truths  ? 
Look  at  the  present  state  of  parties  in  this  country.  Is  it  not 
deplorable  ?  And  what  will  you  do  but  throw  other  ingredients 
of  dissension  into  the  cauldron.  No,  no !  Let  but  the  real 
followers  of  Christ  be  true  to  him,  and  he  will  take  care  of  his 
church.  Let  them  preach  his  gospel,  and  he  will  make  it  the 
instrument  of  overturning  antichrist.  We  desire  the  end  at 
which  you  aim.  We  long  to  see  the  church  of  the  Redeemer 
loosed  from  her  unholy  bands.  We  deplore  the  mischiefs  which 
an  unhallowed  inattention  to  his  laws,  and  a  presumptuous 
intermeddling  with  his  authority,  are  producing  in  the  world. 
But  we  have  no  faith  in  your  system  of  means.  We  object  to 
any  direct  movement  against  the  establishment.  We  see  in  it 
nothing  but  danger.  We  predict  from  it  nothing  but  defeat. 
We  cannot  prevent  you  from  following  what  you  regard  as  the 
path  of  duty, — ^but  neither  can  we  join  you.  We  shall  rejoice 
in  your  success,  should  success  be  accorded  to  you, — but  mean- 
while, we  shall  content  ourselves  with  preaching  the  gospel  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.' 

We  have  endeavoured  to  put  the  objections  to  which  we  are 
about  to  reply,  fairly,  fully,  and  forcibly.  We  are  not  conscious 
of  having  resorted  to  a  single  expression,  the  substantial  import 
or  the  precise  shade  of  which  might,  in  our  judgment,  weaken 
the  case  with  which  we  have  to  deal.  We  take  no  credit  to 
ourselves  on  this  account.  Infinitely  more  grateful  would  it  be 
to  us,  more  pleasing  to  our  self-respect,  more  satisfactory  to  our 
conscience,  to  lay  down  our  arms  at  the  feet  of  all-conquering 
truth,  and  to  proclaim  ourselves  vanquished,  than  by  means  of 
a  controversial  sleight-of-hand,  to  seem  to  other  minds  trium- 
phant, when,  by  our  own,  we  could  be  viewed  no  otherwise  than 
as  dexterous  tricksters.  It  is  a  comparatively  easy  thing  to 
stagger  an  opponent — it  is  not  so  easy  to  take  his  understand- 
ing captive.  To  convince,  rather  than  to  silence  him — to  take 
him  alive,  rather  than  to  leave  him  mangled  and  expiring  upon 
the  field  of  debate — to  gain  a  new  adherent  to  what  we  believe 
to  be  the  cause  of  truth,  and  therefore  of  God,  rather  than  to 
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drive  him  back  into  the  ranks  of  error,  bruised  and  bleeding, 
but  not  overcome — ^tbis  is  our  object.  And  with  a  view  to  this, 
we  have  been  scrupulously  careful,  so  to  state  the  argument 
against  us,  as  to  secure  from  the  parties  entertaining  it  an  un- 
reluctant,  unhesitating  admission — ^  That  is  our  ground — upon 
that  we  take  our  stand — and  if  at  length  our  judgment  is  com- 
pelled to  surrender  it,  with  it  also  we  will  surrender  ourselves, 
for  we  have  no  stronger  position  in  which  to  intrench  ourselves/ 
We  shall  therefore  take  it  for  granted,  that  upon  the  field  already 
marked  out,  both  parties  are  willing  to  join  issue.  Nor  can  we 
forbear,  impressed  as  we  are  with  the  magnitude  of  the  question, 
and  with  the  awful  extent  of  those  interests  which  are  involved 
in  its  settlement,  glancing  an  eye  of  fervent  supplication  to  the 
Spirit  of  truth,  that,  in  harmony  with  his  own  beneficent  work 
on  earth,  and  in  mercy  to  the  ruined  family  of  man.  He  may 
'  speed  the  right/ 

We  make  bold,  then,  in  the  first  place  to  suggest,  what  may 
profitably  be  borne  in  mind  in  other  controversies  than  the 
present,  that  we  are  not  warranted  in  isolating  any  portion, 
however  confessedly  important,  of  God's  revelation  to  the  world, 
and  in  calling  that  portion  of  it  ^  the  Gospel/  The  arch  must 
have  a  key-stone,  but  the  key-stone  is  not  the  arch ;  moreover, 
severed  fi'om  its  relationship  to  the  rest  of  the  structure,  it 
ceases  to  be  what  it  was  designed  to  be,  the  centre  and  stay  of 
the  whole.  No  single  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament  is  com- 
plete in  itself.  Each  is  linked  and  interwoven  inseparably  with 
all  the  others,  is  illustrated  by  them,  derives  much  of  its  perti- 
nence  from  them,  and,  in  tui^,  adds  its  own  share  of  efficiency 
to  them.  The  whole  system  of  revealed  truth  is  of  a  piece, — 
not  merely  are  its  parts  homogeneous,  but  they  are  all  requisite 
to  its  integrity  and  oneness.  The  eye  torn  from  its  socket  is  an 
eye  no  longer.  The  limb  cut  from  the  trunk,  is  no  more  a 
limb.  The  brain,  the  limgs,  the  heart,  are  brain,  lungs,  and 
heart,  in  connexion  with,  not  in  disjunction  from,  the  whole 
corporeal  frame.  The  gospel  which  God  gave  to  a  benighted 
world,  and  by  the  power  of  which  He  intends  to  redeem  it  to 
himself,  is  an  unique  system  of  truths,  not  one  of  which  can  be 
spared, — not  one  of  which  can  be  fully  understood,  save  in  its 
appropriate  relation  to  others.  Nothing  which  he  has  deemed 
it  necessary  to  communicate  can,  without  a  serious  impeach- 
ment of  his  wisdom,  be  dispensed  with  as  superfluous.  He 
knew,  far  better  than  we  can,  what  parts  were  necessary  to 
constitute  a  perfect  whole — and  He  gave  it,  in  its  entireness, 
and  not  pieced  out  into  separate  divisions,  ns  his  appointed 
instrument  for  subjecting  the  nations  to  the  government  of  his 
Son  Jesus  Christ. 
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The  likeliest  way^  it  is  said^  to  sever  the  connexion  between 
church  and  state,  and,  indeed,  to  overturn  every  form  of  anti- 
christ, is  to  preach  the  gospel.  Granted — but  it  remains  to  be 
seen — and  herein  we  believe  the  fallacious  application  of  the 
remark  will  be  discovered — ^what  that  term  '  gospel'  is  designed 
to  comprehend.  Is  it  a  single  doctrine  of  revealed  truth,  or 
does  it  embrace  all?  If  the  best  method  of  extirpating  from 
society  every  prevailing  or  possible  modification  of  human 
depravity,  be  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  exhibition  of  select 
portions  of  the  embodied  mind  of  God,  how  came  it  to  pass  that 
the  remainder  was  disclosed  to  us  ?  Surely  it  must  have  some- 
thing to  do  in  the  great  work  allotted  to  divine  truth — some- 
thing introductory,  or  corroborative,  or  supplemental — some- 
thing, wanting  whose  agency  the  moral  remedy  would 
not  be  to  the  whole  extent  of  its  capability,  efficacious — or  our 
attention  would  never  have  been  distracted  by  it.  We  confess, 
we  tremble  at  the  bare  idea  of  characterising  any  truth  which 
God  has  vouchsafed  to  commimicate  to  us,  as  unimportant, 
whether  absolutely  or  comparatively.  Looked  at  per  se,  it  may 
seem  to  our  judgment  to  be  little  more  than  an  ornament  of 
the  edifice — but  we  are  not  justified  in  looking  at  it  thus. 
Remove  it  from  its  place,  and  the  consequence  is  ever  found  to 
be  that  you  not  only  render  the  building  unsightly,  but  you 
break  in  also  upon  some  exquisite  but  unappreciated  law  of 
proportion  and  adjustment,  so  much  as  to  endanger  the  very 
stability  of  the  building. 

When  it  is  urged  that  the  simple  and  faithful  proclamation 
of  the  gospel  will  eventually  undermine  every  form  of  secular 
ecclesiasticism,  we  apprehend  that  reference  is  made  to  certain 
truths,  which,  in  consequence  of  their  connexion  with  personal 
salvation,  are  described  by  the  epithet  '  essential.'  Whatever 
they  be,  and  prominent  as  may  be  the  position  they  occupy  in 
the  christian  system,  it  becomes  us  to  be  careful  with  a  pious 
jealousy,  lest,  by  tearing  them  out  of  their  connexions  and  rela- 
tionships, we  injure  their  beauty,  destroy  their  significance,  and 
greatly  enervate  that  moral  power  which  they  would  else  exert 
over  the  hearts  and  lives  of  men.  They  may  together  constitute 
the  barb  and  the  shaft  of  the  arrow  which  is  to  cleave  the  con- 
science of  the  sinner ;  but  is  the  feather  which  steadies  its  flight 
to  be  regarded  as  an  useless  appendage  ?  The  individuality  of 
religious  responsibility,  in  reference  both  to  faith  and  practice — 
the  outward  and  visible  form,  so  to  speak,  in  which  God  ap- 
proaches human  minds  and  hearts — the  spirituality  of  the  king- 
dom of  Christ — His  exclusive  headship  over  his  own  church — 
jdo  these  and  kindred  doctrines  throw  no  light  upon  that  of  re- 
demption by  the  cross  ?     Can  the  full  purport  of  the  latter  be 
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tmderstood  without  some  knowledge  of  the  former  ?     Can  what 
is  regarded  as  fundamental  be  severed  without  serious  injury 
from  that  which  is  held  to  be  merely  subsidiary  ?     Who  can  tell 
in  what  instances,  and  in  how  many,  erroneous  views  of  the 
nature  of  Christ's  church  have  choked  up  the  avenues  to  the 
souls  of  men,  and  have  hindered  the  entrance  into  them  of  those 
other  doctrines  whereby  they  would  have  been  made  wise  unto 
salvation?     Which  of  us,  knowing  as  we  do  the  endlessly  va- 
rious angles  at  which  spiritual  light  is  darted  into  the  mind, 
and  the  ten  thousand  seeming  accidents  which  give  a  new  direc- 
tion to  its  rays — which  of  us  will  undertake  to  show  that  scrip- 
tural views  of  the  question  under  notice  could  never,  in  any  in- 
stance, have  so  deflected  the  beams  of  the  Sun  of  righteousness 
as  to  turn  them  into  the  only  chink  by  which  '  Christ  and  him 
crucified^  could  find  access  to  the  heart  ?     In  how  many  cases 
may  the  cardinal  doctrine  of  our  faith  have  been  unnoticed,  like 
some  glorious  but  distant  mountain,  the  very  charm  of  the  land- 
scape, merely  on  account  of  the  thin  haze  which,  almost  imper- 
ceptibly to  us,  all  but  destroys  the  translucency  of  the  atmos- 
phere through  which  we  must  look  r     Many  a  man  has  bved 
amongst  the  sublimities  of  nature  for  successive  years,  a  stranger 
to  the  spirit  of  the  scene  around  him,  until  some  casual  play  of 
sunlight  upon  a  mountain's  top,  some  huge  shadow  cast  athwart 
its  bosom,  some  little  variation  of  aerial  perspective,  has  waked 
up  in  him  that  inner  life  by  which,  and  which  alone,  commu- 
nion can  be  held  with  natiure.     And  it  is  more  than  possible  for 
human  minds  to  dwell  within  sight  of  the  stupendous  mysteries 
of  the  gospel,  and  yet  for  want  of  seeing  them  at  the  right  mo- 
ment, and  under  the  peculiar  aspect  which  will  best  harmonise 
with  individual  temperament,  to  remain  through  life  as  pro- 
foundly unacquainted  with  the  spirit  of  those  mysteries,  as  if 
their  outline  had  never  been  once  discerned.     Who  can  say 
with  certainty  that  the  result  would  not  have  been  different, 
had  all  the  features  been  displayed  ?     These  controversial  topics, 
as  they  are  somewhat  irreverently  called,  might  not  a  due  know- 
ledge of  them  have  been  in  too  many  examples  just  the  lucidity 
of  the  air,  just  the  break  in  the  clouds,  the  pencil  of  light,  or 
the  passing  shadow,  the  morning  blush,  or  the  evening  purple, 
necessary  to  the  true  spiritual  impression  of  divine  beauty? 
Since  God  has  constituted  them  elements  of  his  revelation,  has 
man  the  smallest  right  to  fancy  that  they  have  not  their  ap- 
pointed use  ?     Can  that  be  considered  an  exhibition  of  the  gos- 
pel from  which  these  things  are  purposely  excluded?     Nay, 
more,  is  there  not  some  reason  to  apprehend  that  one  amongst 
the  numerous  causes  to  be  assigned  for  the  comparative  ineffi- 
ciency of  preaching  in  the  present  day,  especially  in  our  own 
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land^  and  that^  too^  by  no  means  an  insignificant  one,  is  the 
wide-spread  ignorance  of  our  people,  in  relation  to  the  exclu- 
sively spiritual  nature  of  Christ's  kingdom. 

The  force  of  these  remarks  may  perhaps  be  met  by  the  ad- 
mission that  the  distinctive  principles  of  dissent  may  be  preached 
as  a  part  of  Christianity,  and  by  the  declaration  that  they  are  so 
preached,  without  involving  the  necessity  of  showing  their  spe- 
cific application  to  existing  national  institutions.  Be  it  so,  we 
reply.  Then  the  specific  application  is  either  understood  or  it 
is  not.  If  it  be  generally  understood,  which,  however,  we  are 
not  apt  to  believe,  then  there  can  be  no  valid  objection  to  clothe 
it  in  language,  for  their  sakes  at  least,  who  are  unskilled  in 
drawing  inferences.  If  not  understood,  which  slight  observa- 
tion, we  think,  will  show  to  be  the  real  state  of  the  case,  then 
whatever  may  be  the  range  of  truths  formally  exhibited,  that 
gospel  which  is  to  overturn  antichrist,  cannot  be  said  to  be 
preached.  Practically,  the  diflference  is  small  between  the  deli- 
berate suppression  of  truth  and  the  studied  display  of  it  in  such 
a  form  as  may  prevent  its  bearings  from  being  clearly  seen. 
Every  doctrine  has  its  correspondent  duty.  Every  new  instruc- 
tion which  lays  hold  upon  the  mind  sends  it  upon  some  special 
errand.  It  is  of  small  use  to  enlighten  men  upon  the  subject 
of  the  spirituality  of  our  Lord's  kingdom,  unless  with  that  light 
there  go  forth  also  a  power  which  shall  bind  the  conscience  to 
maintain  that  spirituality  against  all  gainsayers.  Otherwise, 
how  is  the  simple  preaching  of  the  gospel,  insisted  upon  by 
many  as  the  most  prompt  and  powerful  agency  by  which  to  sever 
the  union  between  church  and  state,  to  work  out  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  anticipated  end  ?  There  stands  the  ancient 
fortress  of  nominalism  in  all  its  pride  and  glory.  How  is  it  to 
be  shaken  to  the  ground,  so  that  not  a  single  vestige  of  it  shall 
remain  ?  No  one  can  expect  that  it  will  fall  without  hands,  or 
that  preaching  alone  will  preach  it  away.  Surely  the  end  of 
preaching  in  reference  to  this  matter  is  to  convince  the  whole 
body  of  Christ's  disciples  in  the  land  that  it  is  a  fatal  obstacle 
to  the  success  of  divine  truth,  and  that  it  is  their  duty  to  com- 
bine against  it  as  such,  and  by  the  zealous  use  of  all  legitimate 
means,  to  raze  it  even  to  its  foundations.  And  if  this  be  the 
result  which,  is  looked  for  and  intended,  then  that  method  of 
exhibiting  truth  which,  designedly  adopted, falls  short  of  the  end, 
is  not  what  it  assumes  to  be — and,  in  reality,  is  but  a  vain  show 
which 

•'  ^eeps  the  word  of  promise  to  the  ear, 


But  breaks  it  to  the  hope.' 
To  those  who  advocate  this  esoteric  method  of  proclaiming  God's 
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truth,  this  leaving  others  to  draw  inferences  which  we  are  never- 
theless convinced  are  never  di'awn,  this  exposition  of  abstract 
truth,  the  particuLir  point  and  bearing  of  which  areKsarefiilly 
concealed,  and  who  dignify  it  by  the  name  of  '  preaching  the 
gospel,'  we  commend  the  study  of  apostolic  language — *  Even 
things  without  life  giving  sound,  whether  pipe  or  harp,  except 
they  give  a  distinction  in  the  sounds,  how  shall  it  be  known 
what  is  piped  or  harped  ?  For  if  the  trumpet  give  an  uncertain 
sound,  who  shall  prepare  himself  to  the  battle?  So  likewise 
ye,  except  ye  utter  by  the  tongue  words  easy  to  be  understood, 
how  shall  it  be  known  what  is  spoken  ?  for  ye  shall  speak  into 
the  air/ 

In  our  view,  moreover,  that  preaching  of  the  gospel  which 
will  prove  ^  mighty  through  God  to  the  pulling  down  of  strong 
liolds,'  must  be  not  only  full  and  unreserved,  plain  and  specific 
in  its  application,  but  proportional  also,  and  with  a  frequency  and 
zeal*  in  the  handling  of  particular  topics,  correspondent  with  the 
urgency  of  any  present  and  pressing  evil.  And  here  it  may  be 
well  to  explain  once  for  all,  that  we  use  the  term  '  preaching*  in 
its  widest  sense — comprehending  within  itself  not  merely  the 
delivery  of  formal  pulpit  harangues,  but  the  use  of  all  those 
means,  private  and  public,  the  li\ing  voice  and  the  press,  by 
which  truth  may  be  put  in  contact  with  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  our  fellow-men.  Every  disease  has  its  own  allotted  remedy— 
every  poison  its  antidote.  In  natural  matters  we  regulate  effort 
by  the  occasion  which  calls  it  forth.  In  a  climate  visited  by 
many  and  terrific  thunderotorms,  prudence  and  benevolence  will 
urge  again  and  again  on  its  inhabitants  the  importance  of  se- 
curing their  habitations  by  metal  conductors.  When  the  small- 
pox rages,  we  incessantly  recommend  an  immediate  resort  to 
vaccination.  Should  not  the  saine  law  govern  us  in  reference 
to  higher  and  more  sacred  duties?  Have  we  not  examples 
enough  that  the  church  of  Christ,  in  the  periods  of  its  greatest 
activity,  aimed  the  heaviest  and  most  frequent  blows  against 
that  form  of  error  which  happened  to  be  most  prevalent  and 
fatal.  In  the  days  of  the  apostle  of  the  gentiles,  at  least  if  we 
may  gather  up  our  conclusion  from  his  own  practice,  the 
'  preaching  of  the  gospel'  wliich  Crod  honoured  with  triumphant 
success,  struck  directly,  repeatedly,  and  with  uncompromising 
hostility,  at  the  then  popular  pen'crsion  of  it — Judaism.  When 
Martin  Luther,  moved  unquestionably  by  divine  impulse,  en- 
tered the  lists,  single-handed,  against  the  power  of  Antichrist, 
such  a  proclamation  of  truth  by  his  followers  as  shirked  all 
allusion  to  the  deadly  errors,  and  blasphemous  pretensions  of 
Bome,  would  have  been  held,  and  justly  held,  to  be  indicative, 
not  of  the  superior  spirituality  of  the  preacher,  but  of  his  desire 
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to  ■.Tend  'the  offence  of  the  cross/  Look  at  that  strange  com- 
Unation  of  learning  and  puerility,  of  consdentiousness  and  im- 
pfelyj  which,  in  our  own  day,  goes  under  the  name  of  Puseyism. 
Bow  were  its  appearance  and  its  rapid  growth  treated  by  the 
mtj  dm  of  objectors  to  whom  we  are  now  addressing  our  re- 

"     rh]  ' 


?  They  assailed  it  with  every  weapon  with  which  the 
larnioury  of  revelation  could  furnish  them.  They  resorted  to 
every  method  of  staying  the  plague  which  wit  could  invent^ 
eimestness  employ,  and  Christianity  sanction.  They  saw  a 
Special  danger,  and  they  betook  themselves  to  special  means. 
Oimve  argument  and  laughing  raillery — ^profound  research, 
keppy  quotation,  and  scriptural  reproof — ^analogy,  common 
nnae^  k^c,  eloquence,  genius — ^all  were  instantly  brought  into 
■Iw  against  the  novel  form  of  popery.  The  ptdpit  resounded 
9iu  admonitions  and  exhortations.  The  press  panted  beneath 
itol  burden  of  pamphlets,  sermons,  treatises,  and  volumes.  Pe- 
ppdical  literature  was  saturated  with  the  subject.  Lectures 
frere  delivered  in  all  parts  of  the  empire.  Men  felt  themselves 
to  be  contending  '  for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints.' 
SEhis  leal,  this  energy,  this  adaptation  of  the  means  to  the  end^ 
flijS|y  looked  upon  as  included  in  their  obligation  to  'preach  the 
gospel.'  And,  substantially,  they  were  right.  Whether  it  had 
not  been  wiser  in  them  to  have  struck  at  tiie  root  of  the  evil,  13 
eeethfff  question,  one  upon  the  discussion  of  which  we  do  not 
ibd  ourselves  called  to  enter.  It  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to 
lemark,  that  in  the  presence  of  a  danger  really  felt  to  be  appal- 
fing,  there  is  no  great  difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  consti-* 
totes  an  efficient  and  faithful  ministration  of  divine  truth,  and 
tiiat  the  kind  of  warfare  we  are  anxious  to  wage  against  the 
adcularization  of  Christianity  by  the  civil  power,  is  one  which  is 
aenctioned  by  the  practice  even  of  those  who  denounce  it. 

By  the  leave  of  our  readers,  we  will  look  at  the  subject  in 
another  light.  God  who  gave  us  truth,  gave  us  also  an  institu« 
ted  system  for  the  promulgation  cf  it.  He  made  known  to  us 
not  only  what  to  teach,  but  ?iow  to  teach  it — and,  for  aught  w6 
can  tell,  the  last  is  not  less  important  than  the  first.  At  all 
erents,  humble  piety,  we  think,  will  make  light  of  nothing 
which  the  Father  of  mercies  has  seen  fit  to  reveal.  His  perfect 
knowledge  of  man's  heart — ^his  familiarity  (if  we  may  be  par-^ 
doned  the  use  of  language  in  reference  to  Him  which  necessarily 
•hows  a  tinge  of  our  imperfections)  with  every  principle  of  his 
own  moral  administration — ^the  clear  view  which  he  has  of  all 
the  contingent  results  of  human  tendencies — the  openness  to 
his  eye  of  the  most  secret  and  subtle  springs  of  action — his 
exact  measurement  and  appreciation  of  all  the  influences  which 
can  operate  upon  the  will,  and  of  all  the  modifications  of  power 
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which  the  endlessly  various  combinations  of  those  influences 
will  develop — ^these  things  duly  considered  might  compel  the 
conclusion,  that  if  he  does  communicate  to  mankind  anv  in- 
structions  as  to  the  mode  in  which  his  truth  is  to  be  dealt  with, 
and  how  best  it  may  be  brought  in  contact  with  the  hearts  of 
rebels,  there  must  be  consequences  dependent  upon  our  obedi- 
ence to  those  instructions,  of  infinitely  larger  moment  than  we 
are  able  to  comprehend.  That  haste  of  ours  which,  from  a  know- 
ledge that  sinners  have  been  and  are  brought  home  to  God  by 
instrumentalities  within  the  pale  of  the  establishment,  leaps  to 
the  conclusion  that  so  long  as  gospel  truth  be  exhibited,  it 
matters  little  upon  what  system  of  means,  is  a  haste  which 
neither  reason  nor  religion  can  commend.  It  is  sternly  re- 
buked by  the  fact  that  a  system  of  means  has  been  ordained  by 
God,  and  bears  upon  it  the  stamp  of  '  So  I  will  it/  Why  did 
he  give  it,  why  set  his  seal  upon  it,  if  it  imported  little  to  the 
interests  of  our  race?  What,  if  in  the  feebleness  of  our  minds, 
we  cannot,  after  even  the  most  intense  and  protracted  gazing, 
catch  sight  of  the  reasons  which  justify  the  divine  choice,  nor 
imagine  how  any  deviation  from  his  prescribed  method  can 
diminish  the  intrinsic  efficacy  of  christian  doctrine,  does  it  be- 
come our  ignorance  to  infer  that  He,  the  all -wise,  acted,  in  this 
respect,  unlike  himself?  Is  it  not  more  seemly,  more  in  tone 
with  the  intelligent  veneration  which  should  distinguish  his 
worshippers,  to  take  it  for  granted  that  every  act  of  the  Supreme 
is  but  an  outward  shape  into  which  his  wisdom  has  passed^is 
the  bodying  forth  of  his  unspeakable  goodness?  and  that  the 
act  proclaims  the  God?  And  although  it  may  be  very  far  be- 
yond the  compass  of  our  thoughts  to  determine  the  pitch  of 
moral  power  which  Christianity  might  by  this  time  have  attained 
had  God's  plan  for  exhibiting  and  enforcing  it  been  uninter- 
ruptedly adhered  to — what  triumphs  it  might  have  achieved 
over  human  ignorance  and  depravity — to  what  extent  it  might 
have  assimilated  to  itself  the  various  institutions  of  society,  or 
in  what  degree  called  out  the  energy  of  spiritual  character ;  we 
are  able  in  some  measure  to  interpret  the  records  of  the  past^ 
and  by  the  light  of  history  to  read  the  lesson,  worthy  of  being 
deeply  pondered,  that  no  ordinance  of  the  church's  Head  can 
be  set  aside  without  entailing  the  most  lamentable  consequences 
upon  mankind.  That  some  souls,  perhaps  many,  have  been  re- 
claimed to  holiness  by  the  agency  of  a  church  which  deliberately 
tramples  upon  one  of  Christ's  laws,  is  only  one  more  illustra- 
tion, added  to  the  ten  thousand  others,  of  his  exuberant  mercy, 
which  will  sometimes  break  through  all  the  obstructions  of  our 
disobedience  to  accomplish  his  ever  benevolent  designs-^but 
assuredly  it  does  not  warrant  us  in  casting  an  imputation  upon 
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the  wisdom  of  his  appointments.  In  the  temble  influence 
everywhere  exerted  by  the  compulsory  system  upon  ministerial 
character-#in  the  prevalence  of  nominalism — in  the  desolating 
ravages  of  infidelity — we  have  a  deplorable  set  off  against  the 
amount  of  good  which  has  been  done  in  connection  with  estab- 
lishments. All  things  considered^  we  have  small  reason  for  re- 
garding as  a  matter  of  secondary  and  trivial  importance  the 
mode  in  which  '  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus '  is  brought  to  bear 
upon  a  lapsed  and  ruined  world. 

Now  we  beg  to  put  it  in  all  seriousness  to  the  class  of  ob- 
jectors for  whom  our  remarks  are  especially  intended,  whether 
it  be  or  be  not,  in  their  judgment,  a  duty  binding  upon  all  de- 
vout christians,  to  adhere  with  conscientious  and  scrupulous 
obedience  to  the  method  revealed  by  God  for  promulgating  his 
own  truth.     We  ask  them  whether  the  neglect  of  that  duty  be 
not  sin — ^whether  the  erasure  of  it  from  the  code  of  christian 
ethics  be  not  presumption — and  whether  that  sin  and  that  pre- 
sumption do  not  draw  after  them  a  train  of  moral  results  such 
as  every  enlightened  friend  of  religion  must  deeply  deplore. 
But  do  they  not  see  that  forth  from  these   admissions  there 
leaps  a  fire  to  consume  their  own  sophistries  ?  Will  they  defend 
that  mode  of  preaching  the  gospel,  which  avowedly  and  of  set 
purpose  refuses  to  enforce  one  of  its  most  solemn  duties  ?  Are 
men  ignorant  in  this  matter — who  is  to  enlighten  them,  save 
those  who  are  themselves  enlightened  ?    Are  they  wilfully  blind 
— who  is  to  rebuke  them  but  the  simple-hearted  and  the  con- 
scientious ?  What  partial  anti-nomianism  is  this  which,  like  a 
one-§ided  paralysis,  seizes  upon  the  church  of  Christ,  and  in  re- 
ference to  one  whole  sphere  of  doctrine  and  of  discipline,  des- 
troys it  vitality  ?  Does  it  then  belong  to  us  to  select,  out  of  the 
whole  circle  of  duties  which  Christianity  imposes,  those  which 
we  will  enforce,  and  those  upon  which  we  will  maintain  a  studied 
silence  ?    Where   drunkenness   is   prevalent,  is  any  disciple  of 
our  Lord  at  liberty,  under  the  pretence  of  preaching  '  Christ 
crucified/  to  disclaim  all  intention  of  denouncing  the  sin  of  in- 
ebriety ?  When  lust  runs  riot,  entangling  its  myriads,  is  it  for 
him  to  decline  all  reference  to  the  obligations  of  chastity  ?  Why, 
in  any  case,  is  it  given  him  to  overcome  temptations  by  which 
others  have  fallen  ?    Why  is  he  favoured  with  clearer  views  of 
what  truth  requires  of  him   than    other   men  ?    Is  he   not   a 
steward?  Does  not  behold  every  advantage  in  trust?  Can  he, 
consistently  with  his  relationship  to  his  fellow-probationers,  and 
to  Him  who  has  provided  gr«ice  for  both  himself  and  them,  de- 
cide that  he  will  leave  the  world  in  hopeless  error,  so  far  as  his 
own  exertions  are  concerned,  and  see  it  deluded  by  a  lie  which 
he  can  expose,  but  will  not  ?  If  this  may  be  done  in  reference 
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to  one  of  the  duties  which  we  owe  to  Christ,  why  not  to  all?  If 
we  may  impose  silence  upon  ourselves  in  respect  of  one  glaring 
lact  of  disobedience,  why  not  of  all  ?  Surely  this  maivied  expo- 
sition of  divine  truth  cannot  be  that  ^  foolishness  of  preaching' 
by  which  the  world  b  to  be  saved. 

And  what  is  it,  we  would  further  ask,  that  the  world  wants? 
Why  does  it  lie  prostrate  under  the  power  of  a  moral  sickness 
which  breaks  out  in  loathsomeness  over  the   whole  surface  of 
society  ?  Why  is  its  countenance  ploughed  up  with  the  wrinkles 
of  distress?  Why  roll  its  restless  eyes,  and  heaves  its  labouring 
bosom  ?  Is  it  not  after  truth — heaven-given  truth  ?  Can  this  be 
given  it  in  too  great  abundance  ?  Is  it  not  this  which  will  pui^ 
it  of  every  grosser  humour,  and  send  a  new  and  bounding  life 
through  all  its  veins  ?  To  our  view  there  is  a  fulness  of  significance 
in  the  apostle's  declaration,  '  The  whole  creation  groaneth  and 
travelleth  in   pain  together  until   now  ....  waiting  for  the 
adoption.'     Behold  the  wide  desolation  caused  by  disobedience 
to  God's  moral  government  1     See  how  the  deadly  poison  which 
has  wrought  our  ruin  permeates  the  whole  frame  of -society,  and 
perverts  the  choicest  gift  of  paternal  love,  into  the  heaviest  and 
most  afflictive  evils !  Civil  government,  designed  to  defend  the 
defenceless,  and  protect  the  weak  from  the  aggressions  of  the 
strong,  is  it  not,  in  almost  every  nation,  the  first  to  trample 
upon  all  human  rights,  the  last  to  redress  the  real  grievances  of 
the  poor  ?  And  the  christian  church  itself,  has  not  pride  turned 
it  into  an  engine  of  tyranny,  and  made  it  the  instrument  of  in- 
tenser  misery  to  mankind  than  any  other  institution  under  the 
sun?  Slowly  alas,  but,  thanks  be  to  heaven,  surely,  doef^  the 
work  of  regeneration  go  forward.     Scantily  as  yet,  fall  the  fer- 
tilising showers  upon  the  scorched  and  gaping  soil.     Who  can 
gaze  upward  into  the   moral  firmament  and  see  the  ^  clouds 
without  water,  carried  about  of  winds,'  without  betraying  emo- 
tions of  passionate  regret?  Whence  is  it  that  men  filled  with 
the  truth  of  God,  resolve  to  retain  it,  or  at  least  to  let  it  fall  in 
such  niggard  drops — in  portions  so  nicely  measured,  that  the 
soil  can  derive  from  it  no  strength  to  bring  forth  fruit  ?     Hu- 
manity, enervated  and  trembling  under  the  operation  of  the 
curse,  calls  out  for  truth — for  all  truth  which  the  Creator  has 
vouchsafed  to  commimicate  for  its  advantage.     Let  those  who 
have  it  beware  how  they  hold  it  back  !      Theirs  is  but  a  weak 
and  worthless  faith  that  fears  to  pubUsh  in   every   ear,  what 
God  has  spoken  in  theirs.     They  know  little  of    the  power  of 
right  principles  who  hesitate  to  proclaim  and  enforce  them,  lest 
in  doing  so  they  should  do  more  harm  than  good.     Let  them 
rest  assured  that  the   social  system  will  absorb,  by  a  process 
more  or  less  rapid,  all  that  knowledge  of  the  divine  will  which 
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christians  can  impart.  They  cannot  overdo  their  work.  Their 
labours  are  not  Ukely,  for  some  time  to  come,  to  overtake  the 
evil  which  requires  them.  What  they  know,  therefore,  it  were 
well  that  they  dispersed  with  liberal  hand.  All  times  should  be 
with  them  the  time  of  sowing — all  truths  derived  from  scripture, 
the  seed  to  be  scattered.  Let  them  pour  out  of  every  kind,  in 
imitation  of  that  benevolence  which  has  blessed  them  with  every 
kind  I  Wherever  error  reigns,  thither  should  they  carry  the 
truth  which  will  confound  and  overturn  it. 

One  more  consideration  we  submit  to  the  notice  of  the  candid, 
and  with  it  we  shall  close  the  present  argument.     It  is  not  a 
little  remarkable  that  not  a  single  promise  of  the  divine  bless- 
ing is  extended  to  the  sagacious  management  of  the  trust  com- 
mitted to  us.     No  stress  is  laid  in  Scripture  upon  the  import- 
ance of  exercising  a  prudent  forethought  as  to  the  effects  likely 
to  follow  from  the  exhibition  of  truth.     No  intimation  is  given 
of  the  necessity  of  a  far-seeing  statesmanship  in  our  attempts  to 
rid  the  world  of  error.     We  are  cautioned  against  leaning  to 
odir  own  understanding — we  are  commanded  to  be  fools  that  we 
may  be  wise — we  are  told  that  '  this  is  the  victory  which  over- 
cometh  the  world,  even  our  faith.'    The  cautious  suppression  of 
any  portion  of  the  divine  mind,  dictated  by  whatever  motive, 
can  fall  back  for  encouragement  upon  no  promise,  no  pledge, 
with  which  Christ  has  condescended  to  bless  his  church.     To 
honesty  of  purpose,  to  the  courage  which  braves  all  shame,  to 
simple-hearted  reliance  upon  the  power  of   God's   word,   to 
industry,   perseverance,   fortitude,   zeal,  there   are    assurances 
given  upon  which  they  may  confidently  lean  in  the  darkest 
hour  of  diflSculty  and  danger — to  policy,  none  whatever.     Were 
any  one  of  those  who  counsel  silence  and  inaction  in  regard  to 
the  spirituaHty  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom,  called  to  account 
before  his  heart- searching  Master  for  this  feature  of  misconduct, 
what  direction  contained  in  the  New  Testament  could  he  offer 
as  a  vaUd  plea.     He  thought,  looking  at  the  present  position  of 
parties,  and  at  the  anomalous  state  of  society  in  this  empire, 
that  an  earnest  exhibition  of  particular  truths  would  peril  the 
safety  of  evangelical  reUgion.     But  where  did  he  find  written  in 
his  commission  an  injunction  to  regulate  his  duties  by  such 
considerations  ?     Who  devolved  upon  him  the  management  of 
events  ?     Who  bade  him  consult  the  clouds  before  he  sowed  ? 
Who  required  it  at  his  hands  that  he  should  be  weather-wise 
and  understanding  in  times  and  seasons  ?     That  which  he  had 
freely  received,  he  might  with  a  clear  conscience  have  fireely 
given.    What,  now,  is  his  answer  ?    What  can  it  be  ?    Whereas, 
for  proclaiming  the  truth  which  is  in  him,  he  has  sure  warrant. 
The  very  fact  that  he  has  something  God-given  in  his  heart,  is 
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his  commission  to  preach  it  to  the  world.    That  the  world  tomi 
away  from  it  is  proof  strong  enough  that  the  world  specialty 
needs  it.     And  it  is  precisely  to  those  who,  in  the  discharge  of 
their  duty,  are  likely  to  be  involved  in  perplexities  and  perils, 
that  the  promise  of  assistance  from  on  high  is  graciously  ex- 
tended.    The  simplicity  which  speaks — '  whether  men  will  hear 
or  whether  they  will  forbear,' — ^the  fidelity  which  will  not  allow 
sin  to  sleep  unmolested, — the  courage  which  walks  forth  for 
God,  heedless  whether  there  be  or  be  not '  a  lion  in  the  way' — 
the  faith  which  '  frets  not  itself  in  anywise  to  do  evil' — ^these 
are  qualities  in  the  christian  disciple  which  can  always  reach 
high  enough  to  pluck  a  blessing  from  the  tree  of  revelation. 
But  wariness  ending  in  defeat,  where  will  it  find  consolation? 
Whither  will  it  turn  for  support  ?     What  cordial  has  Scripture 
to  administer  to  disappointed  foresight,  or  to  mistaken  sagacity? 
The   answer  to  these   questions — -for  they  admit  of  but  one 
answer, — is  fall  of  significance.     It  implies  that  the  real  voca- 
tion of  christians  is  to  proclaim  the  truth,  not  to  reserve  it — to 
bear  witness,  not  to  play  the  advocate — to  give  what  they  have 
received,  not  to  hoard  it  against  future  exigences.     And  the 
conclusion  which  we  thus  gather  from  the  tenor  of  divine  reve- 
lation,  experience  has   amply   confirmed — for  the   church  of 
Christ  may  in  every  instance  trace  her  best  and  richest  acquisi- 
tions to  the  *  foolishness'  of  those  who  would  not  and  could  not 
hold  their  peace,  even  when  the  world  was  up  in  arms  against 
them.     The  laurels  belong  not  to  the  brows  of  skilful  states- 
manship— and,  certainly,  the  history  of  the  progress  of  God's 
truth  on  earth  justifies  in  this,  as  in  other  respects,  the  hum- 
bling inquiry  of  the  apostle,  '  Where  is  the  wise  ?    Where  is  the 
scribe?     Where  is  the  disputer  of  this  world?     Hath  not  God 
made  foolish  the  wisdom  of  this  world  ? ' 

The  foregoing  remarks  may,  possibly,  beget  in  some  minds^ 
for  the  first  time,  a  suspicion  that  a  resolute  determination  to 
stand  aloof  from  all  attempts  to  sever  the  connexion  between 
church  and  state  can  hardly  be  based  upon  enlightened  piety. 
In  some  cases,  we  fear,  men  have  admitted  the  conclusion,  as 
an  opiate,  to  ease  the  twinges  of  an  upbraiding  conscience.  In 
other,  and,  we  hope,  the  great  majority  of,  instances,  the  con- 
viction has  been  produced,  as  erroneous  convictions  usually  are, 
by  looking  exclusively  at  one  side  of  the  question.  It  is  with 
this  latter  class  that  we  have  now  especially  to  deal.  We  have 
endeavoured  to  meet  their  objections,  and  in  doing  so,  we  have 
marked  out  the  grounds  upon  which  our  own  decision  rests. 
If,  in  the  conduct  of  our  argument,  we  have  turned  up  a  single 
thought  worth  further  consideration — one  in  which  truth  seems 
to  gUtter,  as  grains  of  precious  metal  in  the  ore, — we  intreat 
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onr  readers  to  pursue  the  subject  to  some  definite  and  satisfac- 
tory issue.     On  whichever  side  of  it  the  mind  of  God  may  be 
^scovered,  it  is  certain  that  the  question  is  one  of  such  press- 
ing and  practical  importance  as  to  demand,  at  the  least,  the 
gravest  and  most  conscientious  deliberation.     It  ought  not  to 
^  be  cavalierly,  or  lightly  dismissed.     The  affair,  subjudicCy  is  too 
i  large,  too  comprehensive,  and  involves  interests  of  too  high  a 
moment  to  be  shuffled  through  with  unreflecting  haste.    K  they 
to  whom  we  have  addressed  ourselves  be  not  right,  they  are 
deplorably  wrong.    The  error  by  which  they  deceive  themselves 
masks  the  spiritual  destruction  of  thousands.     Their  silence 
adds  length  of  days  to  a  pretence,  the  full  extent  of  whose 
pernicious  influence  no  intellect  can  measure.     They  defraud 
others  by  doing  themselves  an  injury.     The  blame  is  by  no 
means  trivial,  when  ill  matters  chiefly  aflecting  our  own  per- 
sonal character,  we  bury  our  Lord^s  talent  in  the  earth.     But 
if  our  knowledge  of  certain  revealed  truths  be  really  committed 
to  us  in  trust  for  others ;  if  while  we  sleep,  Christendom  also 
deeps  as  the  consequence  of  our  stupor ;  if,  in  short,  the  world 
vaite  the  energetic  application  of  that  moral  remedy  which  we 
We  in  our  possession,  and  whilst  it  waits  sinks  deeper  into 
win ; — then  will  our  inaction  burden  us  with  a  responsibility, 
the  weight  of  which  we  may  well  shudder  to  contemplate.     The 
bare  possibility  of  being  mistaken  in  a  case  involving  conse- 
(peaces  so  serious,  should  bid  us  pause,  examine,  reflect,  and 
spare  no  pains  to  satisfy  ourselves.     How  far  the  good  or  bad 
influence  of  our  example  may  reach,  none  of  us  can  tell.     Thus 
much  we  know,  that  we  do  not,  cannot  stand  alone.     Whether 
we  do  or  leave  undone,  we  are,  unconsciously  perhaps  to  our- 
selves, producing  correspondent  impressions  upon  other  minds. 
Under  these  circumstances,  we  hope  our  readers  will  forgive  the 
m^ency  of  our  request  that  they  ponder  this  subject  with  a 
wlicitude  befitting  its  unquestionable  importance,  and  resolve 
to  review  the  position  they  may  have  taken  up  with  a  prayerful 
concern  to  ascertain  how  far  it  coincides  with  the  will  of  the 
Great  Head  of  the  church. 

We  ask  them  further — and  conscience  must  be  our  apology 
for  the  intrusion — to  deal  honestly  with  themselves.  Ere  they 
ascend  the  judgment  seat,  it  would  be  at  once  manly  and  just, 
by  a  resolute  eflTort,  to  divest  their  minds  of  all  the  bye  influ- 
ences likely  to  warp  their  decision.  They  will  be  aware  how 
easily  our  wishes  lead  our  reason,  and  how  insensibly  prejudice 
imparts  to  the  clearest  evidence  a  tinge  of  its  own  foregone 
conclusions.  The  views  they  have  hitherto  held  of  their  duty 
in  respect  to  the  movement  against  establishments,  they  have 
been  accustomed  to  regard  as  the  natural  and  legitimate  off- 
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spring  of  an  attachment  to  the  vital  doctrines  of  the  gospel. 
They  may  be  so,  but  is  it  certain  they  are  so?  Let  the  suppo- 
sition be  made,  for  the  sake  of  experiment  only,  that  any  reader 
of  this  paper  should  see  sufficient  cause  to  change  his  mind, 
and  as  the  result  of  that  change,  to  commence  a  course  of  active 
exertion  to  enfranchise  christian  truth  from  the  thraldom  of 
civil  government.  What  are  the  inconveniences  which  would 
first  present  themselves  to  his  mind  as  necessary,  in  such 
an  event,  to  be  encountered?  Whose  laugh  would  he  have 
to  brave?  Whose  good  opinion  would  he  forfeit?  What 
friendship  must  he  give  up?  Wherein  would  his  reputation 
suflPer;  his  worldly  prospects,  his  social  enjoyments,  or  his 
domestic  peace  ?  As  with  the  wand  of  a  magician,  the  question 
— '  ShaU  I  so  resolve  V  if  put  home  to  his  conscience  in  earnest, 
will  start  up  the  shadows  of  the  evils  which  he  must  meet,  and, 
fleet  as  thought,  they  will  pass  in  succession  before  the  eye  of 
his  imagination.  Now,  is  he  satisfied  that  these  things,  never 
before  distinctly  called  up  before  him,  have  had  no  hand  in  the 
formation  of  his  opinion — have  never,  in  auy  instance,  unseen 
and  unsuspected,  given  a  bias  to  his  judgment  ?  Might  he  not 
with  great  propriety,  on  the  very  threshhold  of  this  inquiry, 
exclaim  with  an  authority  which  could  not  be  resisted,  '  Shadows 
avaunt !'  It  may  be  unnecessary.  His  piety  iaay  be  elevated 
above  that  sphere  in  which  such  influences  take  their  walks, 
and  exercise  their  witchery.  But  recollecting  the  frailty  of 
human  nature — the  extraordinary  facility  with  which  it  surren- 
ders itself  a  victim  to  self-delusion — and  the  more  than  common 
gravity  of  the  subject  which  asks  his  impartial  decision — ^were  it 
not  a  wise  precaution  to  guard  himself  at  the  outset  against  the 
possibiUty  of  hearing  the  whispers  of  these  intruders — whispers 
which  may  be  conveyed  into  his  mind  with  such  exquisite 
subtlety  as  to  be  mistaken  for  the  suggestions  of  his  own  con- 
science. Severe  self-searching  is  one  of  the  best  preparations 
for  arriving  at  sound  conclusions  in  all  questions  which  touch 
the  practice,  and  none  but  the  frivolous  or  the  self-sufficient  will 
deem  the  ordeal  a  superfluous  one. 

Fully  conscious  that  we  are  about  to  tread  upon  delicate 
ground,  we  cannot  forbear  urging  upon  our  readers,  neverthe- 
less, their  individual  responsibility  in  this  matter.  As  they 
must  not  take  counsel  of  their  interests,  so  neither  must  they 
give  judgment  by  proxy.  They  must  think,  reason,  decide,  and 
act  for  themselves.  Their  ordinary  opinions  may,  perchance, 
be  nothing  more  than  a  faithful  reflection  of  the  opinions  of 
some  other  mind  to  whom  they  are  accustomed  to  render  defe- 
rence. And  on  a  subject  seriously  affecting  the  well  being  of 
the  church  of  Christ,  they  may  regard  it  as  not  only  safe,  but 
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becomings  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  the  masters  in  Israel,  and  on  their 
authority  to  draw  conclusions.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  assert  that 
no  respect  is  due  to  the  deliberate  judgment  of  men  occupying 
eminent  stations  in  the  church.  But  how  should  it  operate  ? 
Not  in  silencing  inquiry,  but  in  making  it  tenfold  more  search- 
ing and  more  careful.  They  are  not  infallible.  They  are  but 
men,  and,  consequently,  they  may  err.  They  are  the  subjects  of 
humaii  firailties,  and  it  is  therefore  not  impossible  that  their  reason 
may  be  lured  out  of  the  way  by  their  affections.  The  very  posi- 
tion they  occupy  may  surround  them  with  temptations  to  lean  to 
the  quieter  side  of  this  matter,  the  force  of  which  can  scarcely  be 
appreciated  by  others.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  it  would  be 
but  a  miserable  consolation  to  any  truly  religious  man,  if 
events  should  hereafter  prove  his  course  to  have  been  a  mis- 
chievous one,  to  reflect  that  he  was  carried  astray  by  his  implicit 
credit  in  men  whom  he  highly  revered.  Truth  is  independent 
of  all  authority  save  one ;  and  it  is  always  safer  to  ask  for  argu- 
ments than  for  names.  No  christian  should  dare  to  take  his 
convictions  of  religious  duty  on  trust.  Our  faith  must  stand  in 
the  word  of  God,  not  of  men.  It  is  due  to  our  own  consciences, 
due  to  divine  truth,  and  due,  we  may  add,  to  the  very  persons 
whom  we  venerate,  to  claim  for  ourselves  the  right  of  private 
judgment,  and  to  make  good  that  claim  by  exercising  it  forth- 
with.  We  trample  upon  the  highest  dictates  of  love  by  loading 
others  with  the  responsibility  of  our  decisions ;  and  whilst  it 
is  certain  that  we  thereby  bring  guilt  upon  ourselves — the  guilt 
of  moral  indolence^we  may  unwittingly  add  much  to  theirs 
by  allowing  their  errors  or  inconsistencies  to  determine  our 
practice.  It  would  be  well  if  every  man  would  bear  in  mind, 
in  reference  especially  to  the  subject  under  notice,  that  '  to  his 
own  master  he  standeth  or  falleth.' 

Lastly,  it  would  seem  hardly  necessary  on  any  other  topic  to 
observe  that  true  conviction  will  assuredly  be  practical.  A 
sound  judgment  is  nothing  worth,  except  as  it  prompts  to  useful 
and  energetic  action.  It  may  be,  and  in  many  cases  it  will 
be,  a  severe  trial  of  sincerity  to  take  those  steps  which  will  put 
our  change  of  mind  beyond  doubt  in  the  estimation  of  those  by 
whom  we  are  surrounded.  The  danger  is  great  when  men, 
after  they  have  discovered  the  path  of  duty,  begin  to  debate 
with  themselves  whether  they  shall  walk  in  it  or  not.  It  would, 
of  course,  ill  become  us  to  aflSrm  that  those  of  our  readers  who 
have  gone  with  us  thus  far,  are  bound  to  join  any  existing  asso- 
ciation, the  avowed  object  of  which  is  the  diffusion  of  correct 
views  in  relation  to  the  exclusive  spirituality  of  Christ^s  kingdom. 
Neither,  perhaps,  should  we  be  warranted  in  declaring  that  an 
earnest  desire  to  overturn  the  idolatry  of  heathen  nations  can 
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only  show  itself  through  the  medium  of  some  one  or  other  of 
our  missionary  societies.  But  as  in  the  last  case,  so  in  the  first, 
he  who  repudiates  the  means  at  hand,  is  under  a  solemn  obliga- 
tion to  employ  better.  And  in  respect  of  those  means,  it  behoves 
him  to  reflect  whether  his  objections  to  them  be  merely 
of  taste  or  of  judgment,  and  whether  the  fact  that  they  are 
already  in  action  be  not  a  weighty  argument  against  their  hasty 
rejection.  Some  machinery  there  must  be  to  lift  a  neglected 
truth  into  such  prominence,  that  none  shall  stand  excused  for 
remaining  ignorant  of  its  claims.  That  constructed  by  the  re- 
cent anti -state-church  conference  may  be  defective,  or  even 
faulty ;  but  at  least  it  is  recommended  by  this  potent  considera- 
tion, that  it  is  a  reality,  not  a  dream — a  something  which  is, 
not  a  conception  which  mi^ht  be.  And  this  to  an  earnest  man 
will  be  no  light  matter.  He  will  ponder  seriously  before  he 
throws  away  the  immediate  advantage  which  this  presents  to 
him.  Certainly,  he  will  not  allow  himself  to  be  pushed  on  lo 
such  a  decision  by  rumours  which  he  has  never  tested,  or  by 
antipathies  which  he  cannot  defend.  He  will  exercise  the  com- 
mon prudence  of  examining  for  himself.  He  will  make  himself 
acquainted,  so  far  as  they  lie  within  his  reach,  with  the  origin, 
history,  nature,  and  past  and  present  working,  of  the  only  ex- 
isting organization.  And  if  at  last  ho  discerns  such  a  want  of 
adaptation  between  its  means  and  its  end,  or  so  palpable  a  depar- 
ture from  the  spirit  of  truth  in  its  use  of  those  means,  as  to 
render  it  unsafe  lor  enlightened  zeal  to  support  it,  he  will  be  as 
anxious  to  shun  inaction  as  to  avoid  imprudence,  and  will  exert 
himself,  as  a  m<in  conscious  of  his  individual  responsibility,  to 
do  by  more  efficient  methods  what  he  believes  the  British  anti- 
state-church  association  is  ill-fitted  to  accomplish.  Thorough 
conviction  and  dreamy  indolence  cannot  go  together. 

Our  task  is  done.  But  ere  we  dismiss  our  readers  to  their 
own  reflections,  we  would  fain  take  them  with  us  to  one 
of  those  heights  of  contemplation  whence  they  may  gain  the 
clearest,  the  most  comprehensive,  and  the  most  impressive 
view  of  til  {it  whole  field  of  obligation,  some  distinct  portions  of 
which  it  has  been  our  aim  to  put  before  them.  In  the  presence 
only  of  the  King  of  saints  can  the  questions  we  have  so  feebly 
discussed  be  suitably  resolved.  And  there,  as  it  seems  to  us, 
all  difficulty  ceases.  How  glorious  His  throne,  and  how  worthily 
He  fills  it !  The  only  begotten  Son  of  God,  Redeemer,  Mediator, 
Love — the  truth  incjiruate — the  light  and  life  of  the  moral  uni- 
verse— holds  from  his  Father's  hands  all  power  in  heaven  and 
earth  to  the  end  that  he  may  conquer  by  his  grace  rebellious 
hearts,  and  build  up  for  himself  a  spiritual  kingdom  the  willing 
subjects  of  which  shall  inherit  everlasting  joy.     Dim  and  inade- 
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quate  are  our  apprehensions^  even  at  the  best^  albeit  we  are 
aided  by  the  glowing  light  of  prophecy,  of  that  ftilness  of  bless- 
ings which  the  world  is  destined  to  realise  from  his  magnificeut 
and  thrice  hallowed  undertaking.      Slightly   and   imperfectly 
only  can  our  dull  spirits  catch  the  import  of  that  strain  which 
announced  his  coming — '  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest — on  earth 
peace- -and  good  will  to  men.^     Were  it  possible  for  us  to  dis- 
cern the  exuberant  meaning  into  which  that  simple  annuncia- 
tion will  ultimately  expand — could  we,  purified  from  all  grosser 
passions,  trace  its  fulfilment,  ever  progressing,  and  ever  widen- 
ing, until  it  is  lost  in  eternity — were  we  able  to  obtain  a  glimpse, 
clear  although  distant,  of  what  the  Prince  of  all  the  kings  of 
the  earth  has  purposed  to  do  for  the  nations  of  men — the  har- 
mony in  which  he  will  unite  them,  the  moral  dignity  to  which 
he  will  raise  them,  the  perfect  liberty  into  which  he  will  lead 
them,  the  unspeakable  gladness  which  he  will  diffuse  amongst 
them,  and,  in  a  word,  the  physical,  intellectual,  social,  and  spi- 
ritual refinement  to  which  he  will  exalt  them — what,  with  all 
this  full  in  our  view,  would  be  our  notions  of  that  system,  de- 
vised by  human  pride  and  worldly  wisdom,  which  usurping  his 
name,  and  availing  itself  of  his  doctrine,  came  right  athwart  his 
benevolent  intentions,   retarding,   obscuring,   misrepresenting, 
blighting,  and  rendering  fruitless,  so  far  as  man's  wickedness 
can,  the  developments  of  his    infinite   love  ?     What  would  be 
our  emotions  at  observing   the  dark  cloud  of  unsanctified  am- 
bition intercepting  the  bright  rays  of  the  all  exhilarating  and 
fertilising  sun  of  ri{^liteousncss  ?     And  in  what    shape  would 
those  emotions  embody  themselves  ?    In  connivance  ?  in  silence  ? 
in   a   studied  and  systematic  suppression  of  our  knowledge? 
Would  there  be  no  indignation?  w^ould  there  not  be  effort? 
Should  we  stay  to  ask  ourselves  what  the  world  might  think  of 
our  strenuous  opposition  to  this  its  perversion  of  heaven's  choicest 
gift  ?     And  with  the  sound  of  our  Master's  precepts  in  our  ears, 
and  a  vision  of  his  purposes  spread  out  before  our  eyes,  would  it 
be   possible  for  us   to  judge  that  it  best  becomes  us  to  hide  a 
portion  of  his  counsel,  lest,  haply,  we  should  rouse  the  prejudices 
of  those  who,  some  in  sheer  hatred  of  his  government,  and  some 
in  mistaken  notions  of   its  essential  nature,  are  doing   their 
worst  to  make  void  his  grace  ?     No  !     Boldly,  and  in  the  name 
of  Christianity,  we  answer,  no  ! 

It  is  not  religion,  but  the  want  of  it,  which  produces  indiffe- 
rence to  this  state  of  things.  The  more  eminent  the  spiritua- 
hty,  the  deeper  will  be  its  resentment  of  that  which  secularises 
the  gospel.  The  more  ardent  the  benevolence,  the  more  earnest 
will  be  its  repudiation  of  whatever  endangers  the  highest  inte- 
rests of  mankind.     The  tenderer  the  charity,  the  less  tolerant 
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will  it  be  of  a  system  in  which  charity  is  unknown.     That  piety 
which  shrinks  from  all  the  temptations  and  hardships  of  a  de- 
termined struggle  for  God's  truth,  is  of  little  worth,  save  to  its 
possessor.     It  may  be  a  plant  of  the  right  sort,  spnmg  from  a 
divine  seed ;  but  the  modem  mode  of  treatment  adopted  towards 
it,  renders  it  well  nigh  unproductive.     It  was  never  intended 
by  God  for  a  conservatory,  but  for  the  open  field  of  the  world. 
Nursed  into  dwarfishness,  it  becomes  sickly  and  barren.     To  be 
strong,  healthy,  fruitful,  it  must  stand  in  the  open  air,  and  en- 
counter every  wind  which  blows,  come  from  whatever  quarter 
it  may.     Then  would  its  leaves  be  for  the  healing  of  the  na- 
tions— and  the  surrounding  atmosphere  be  redolent  of  its  fra- 
grance.    We  fear  dissenters  have  not  considered  the  subject  in 
this  its  noblest  aspect.     They  unwittingly  cherish  among  them 
a  morbid  delight  in  a  species  of  spiritual  selfism.     The  distinc- 
tive truths  they  hold    from    heaven,    they  hold    captive  too 
often,  we  suspect,    ^in  unrighteousness.'      Holy  writ  rebukes 
them.     Even  unsanctified  reason  detects  their  inconsistency; 
and,  with  all  their  greater  advantages  of  light  and  experience, 
they  might  listen  with  profit  to  the   teaching  of  our  dramatic 
bard — 

'  Heaven  doth  with  us  as  we  with  torches  do ; 
Not  light  them  for  themselves  ;  for  if  our  virtues 
Did  not  go  forth  of  us,  t'were  all  alike 
As  if  we  had  them  not.     Spirits  are  not  finely  touched 
But  to  fine  issues.' 


Art.  II.  De  Poetica  Vi  Medica.  Pralectiones  Academic€e  Oxonii  habitte, 
Annis  1832—1841,  a  Joanne  Keble,  A.M.  Poetica  Publico  Pralec- 
tore,  Collegii  Orielensis  nuper  Socio.  Osonii:J.  H.  Parker.  1844. 
2  vols.  pp.  853. 

These  two  volumes  contain  the  lectures  delivered  by  Mr.  Keble, 
during  the  ten  years  in  which  he  held  the  professorship  of 
poetry  in  the  university  of  Oxford.  Each  election  to  it 
is  for  the  term  of  five  years  only ;  but  at  the  expiration 
of  that  term,  the  professor  may  be  re-elected  for  five  years 
more.  Among  Mr.  Keble's  predecessors  are  found  the  names  of 
Milman,  Coplestone,  and  Lowth ;  the  well  known  lectures  of 
the  last  mentioned  professor  on  Hebrew  poetry  were  delivered 
on  the  occasion  of  his  holding  this  chair.  As  the  volumes 
before  us  contain  the  deliberate  and  well  weighed  judgments, 
which  one,  eminently  imbued  with  the  poetic  spirit,  has  been 
led  to  form,  respecting  the  essential  nature  of  poetry,  both 
as  viewed  in  the  abstract,  and  as  illustrated  in  the  writings  of 
Homer,  of  the  three  Greek  tragedians,  of  Pindar,  of  Lucretius, 
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and  of  Virgil  (not  to  name  some  others  who  occupy  a  less  pro- 
minent place)^  we  do  not  doubt  that  our  readers^  even  those  who 
are  themselves  not  unfamiliar  with  the  Latin  language^  will  thank 
us  for  giving  in  our  own  tongue  a  somewhat  extended  account  of 
their  contents.  While  doing  so,  we  shall  venture,  occasionally,  to 
express  our  sentiments  both  on  the  opinions  here  advanced  and 
on  the  subjects  respecting  which  they  treat;  but  our  object  will 
not  be  so  much  to  criticise  Mr.  Keble^s  performance,  as  to  de« 
velope  his  views  for  the  information  and  pleasure  of  our  readers. 

We  shall  have  no  occasion  to  enter  upon  another  of  those 
discussions  of  Puseyism,  with  which  the  present  generation 
is  so  much  vexed,  and  which  the  author  before  us  has  him- 
self been  so  largely  instrumental  in  originating.  If  he  has  here 
and  there  let  fall  a  sentiment  belonging  to  the  catholic  school, 
he  can  yet  be  hardly  charged  with  having  designed  to  convert 
sesthetical  investigations  into  vehicles  of  catholic  teaching,  or  to 
have  done  more  than  may  be  fairly  allowed  to  a  man  who  is 
really  in  earnest.  If  our  readers  recollect  what  an  impulse  has 
been  given  to  the  development  of  the  views  referred  to,  by  the 
publication  of  the  ^  Christian  Year,'  they  will  also  recollect  how 
deeply  tinctured  that  volume  is  (elaborate  as  it  certainly  must 
always  be  felt  to  be)  with  the  genuine  spirit  of  meditative  poetry. 
They  will  thus  perhaps  be  disposed  to  concede  that  large  measure 
of  deference  to  his  views  on  this  subject,  which  they  would  feel 
constrained  to  withhold  from  his  sentiments  on  subjects  of 
far  deeper  importance. 

Those  who  know  the  volume  of  poems  referred  to,  or,  indeed, 
consider  the  general  tendendes  of  the  system  lately  put  forth 
by  the  Oxford  party,  will  readily  suppose,  that  Mr.  Keble  is 
a  profound  and  reverential  worshipper  of  whatever  the  consent 
of  ages  has  pronounced  worthy  of  worship.  Too  familiarly,  he 
complains  in  his  first  lecture,  has  it  been  the  fashion  for  the 
last  age  or  two,  to  handle  and  discuss  the  remains  of  great 
poets ;  with  too  great  rashness  and  petulance  are  those  sanctua- 
ries commonly  invaded ;  whatever  new  thing,  whatever  notion 
unheard  of  before,  any  one  fancies  he  has  excogitated,  without 
any  hesitation,  without  any  scruple  of  pious  reverence,  is  at 
once  and  with  a  mighty  outcry  brought  out  and  cast  down 
before  others.  For  himself,  though  he  is  sometimes  appre- 
hensive, that,  just  as  in  the  advancing  daylight  the  beautiful 
tints  of  morning  are  wont  to  fade  away  from  the  sky,  so  the  gra- 
tification, which  in  the  period  of  youth  is  derived  from  poetry, 
may  likewise  have  become  fainter  and  more  languid  in  his  mind; 
yet  he  feels  that  his  age  warrants  him  to  entertain  one  confi- 
dence :  in  the  whole  of  the  work  before  him,  he  hopes  that  he 
shall,  as  in  a  matter  of  solemn  interest  and  of  almost  sacred  in- 
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violability,  listen  carefully  to  the  dictates  of  profoundest  reve- 
rence, and,  if  he  may  promise  any  thing  for  himself,  he  promises 
that  he  will. 

He  is  fully  aware  of  the  embarrassments  and  disadvantages 
which  arise  from  the  obligation  entailed  by  the  conditions  on 
which  the  professorship  is  held,  to  lecture  in  the  Latin  lan- 
guage. Yet,  on  the  whole,  he  is  far  from  expressing  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  arrangement.  He  is  glad  to  be  thus  withdrawn 
from  the  temptation  to  use  that  style  of  criticism  which  is  now 
80  much  in  vogue.  For  the  benefit  of  our  brother-reviewers,  as 
well  of  all  writers  whatever  who  may  read  our  pages,  we  will 
give  the  estimate  which,  with  too  much  justice,  he  forms  of  the 
mode  of  composition  so  popular  in  the  present  day. 

•  I  am  not  sure  whether  it  will  not  be  much  more  advisable  in  the 
present  day  to  discourse  on  poetry  in  the  Latin  than  in  the  English 
tongue.  I  cannot,  indeed,  deny,  the  grief  and  vexation  I  am  myself 
almost  every  hour  experiencing — that  whatever  genius  one  is  possessed 
of  is  thus  in  a  manner  kept  down  and  shackled ;  that  invention  is  dulled; 
that  the  whole  mind  more  quickly  becomes  languid  and  weary ;  that 
whilst  we  are  on  the  hunt  for  words  and  phrases,  and  are  seeking  to 
produce  something  in  a  knowing  [scite]  and  really  Latin  dress,  we  are 
in  great  danger  of  receding  from  the  actual  truth  of  things.  It  is  so. 
Yet  I  would  not,  therefore,  wish  any  change  herein  to  be  made,  because 
I  think,  that  from  the  opposite  side  there  are  evils  yet  greater  and  yet 
more  incompatible  with  the  spirit  of  our  present  pursuit.  Matters  are 
now  come  to  this  pass,  that  in  writing  poetry  he  is  thought  to  achieve 
just  nothing,  who  does  not  contrive  to  dazzle  the  eyes  of  his  readers  by 
a  never-ceasing  recurrence  of  splendid  passages.  There  is  now  nothing 
sedate,  simple,  unaffected ;  everything  which  is  said  is  destitute  of  all 
repose,  and  extravagant,  and  turbid,  not  to  say,  unnatural,  and  revolting. 
One  may  fancy  himself  listening  to  the  singing  of  a  number  of  little 
boys  who  have  not  been  trained  to  the  practice,  and  whose  only  effort 
seems  to  be,  to  sing  each  as  loud  as  he  can ; — how  harmoniously,  yrith 
what  propriety,  or  with  what  sweetness,  they  neither  care  nor  indeed 
know. 

'  In  this  decline  of  poetry,  it  could  hardly  be  expected  that  criticism 
would  maintain  its  own  functions  in  unimpaired  efficiency ;  for  in  a  most 
corrupt  condition  of  a  commonwealth  who  would  hope  to  find  the  judges 
free  from  corruption  ?  In  the  present  day,  at  any  rate,  it  has  come 
about,  that  those  very  men,  whose  business  it  properly  was  to  keep 
down  all  unruly  growth,  are  every  where  running  wUd  in  unchastened 
luxuriancy,  both  of  thought  and  of  expression ;  that  they  who  ought  to 
have  been  engaged  in  cutting  back  all  that  was  ambitious,  are  themselves 
the  most  chargeable  with  the  same  fault ;  that  those  who  ought  to  have 
confirmed  the  judgments  of  natural  feeling,  do  themselves  daily  sow  in 
the  public  mind  the  most  idle  fancies  and  the  most  empty  opinions.  In 
a  word,  too  much  is  accorded  to  cleverness,  too  little  to  truth. 

'  Further,  nothing  can  be  imagined  more  obtrusively  annoying  than 
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these  Reviewers.  Some  of  them  once  a  week, — others,  more  modest, 
once  -a  month, — ^those,  who  exercise  the  greatest  self-denial,  at  any  rate 
four  times  in  the  year,  come  back  upon  you  boasting  in  the  name  and 
position  of  critics.  Very  small  is  the  number  of  those,  who,  in  such  ra- 
pidity of  composition,  do  not  say  very  many  things  in  a  manner  quite 
different  from  what  is  alone  right.  But  however  absurd  they  may  be, 
they  almost  all  of  them  find  some  to  support  them,  and,  which  is 
worst  of  all,  some  to  read  and  to  buy  their  effusions. 

'  Such  being  the  case,  I  do  not  think  it  has  fallen  out  amiss,  that 
in  the  discharge  of  a  very  important  work  we  are  bound  to  such  regula- 
tions, as  have  more  regard  to  your  dignity  and  to  the  interests  of  that 
severer  kind  of  learning  which  belongs  to  this  place,  than  either  to  the 
short-lived  gratification  of  the  ear  or  to  the  judgment  of  men  more  re- 
markable for  acuteness  than  for  depth.  We  shall  bear  without  rei)ining 
the  absence  of  some  things,  which  on  other  occasions  are  most  desired 
and  most  advantageous,  such  as  reputation,  popularity,  crowded  benches; 
further,  we  shall  be  resigned  to  a  more  serious  inconvenience  than  this, 
the  loss  of  many  admirable  topics  of  discourse  such  as  might  in  the  very 
highest  degree  assist  us  in  the  successful  achievement  of  our  work ; — 
provided  only,  as  on  a  matter  so  sacred,  nothing  is  uttered  which  is 
marked  by  affectation,  nothing  which  is  tinctured  with  a  false  colouring 
for  the  sake  of  mere  effect,  nothing  which  is  not  characterised  by  ancient 
truthfulness  and  simplicity.' — vol.  i.  pp.  6 — 8. 

To  the  inconveniences,  which  Mr.  Keble  enumerates  in  the 
earUer  part  of  this  extract,  we  think  he  might  fairly  have  added 
that  which  arises  from  the  imperfection  of  the  Latin  language, 
when  employed  as  a  vehicle  of  philosophical  investigation.  We 
know  that  Cicero  judged  very  differently  of  his  mother-tongue ; 
but  the  consideration  of  what  he  has  himself  achieved  in  his  at- 
tempt to  express  in  Latin  the  refinements  of  Grecian  i)hiloso- 
phers,  is  enough,  one  would  have  thought,  to  deter  any  modern 
from  the  attempt  to  write  in  that  language  on  subjects  requiring 
any  degree  of  philosophical  nicety.  And  further,  would  not,  a 
greater  service  have  been  done  to  English  criticism,  if  Mr.  Keble, 
for  instance,  had  published  in  his  own  tongue  discourses  on  the 
subject  of  poetry,  conceived  with  the  same  regard  to  ^  ancient 
truthfulness  and  simplicity,^  which  he  has  propounded  to  himself 
as  his  aim  in  the  above  extract  ?  There  are,  we  believe,  but  few 
readers,  however  well  versed  in  Latin,  ancient  or  modern,  who 
would  not  have  understood  his  precise  meaning  far  better,  than 
when  put,  as  it  now  has  been,  into  the  disguise  of  a  Latin  dress. 

But  taking  matters  as  we  find  them,  and  waiving  the  remark 
which  we  might  urge  respecting  reviews,  that  they  are  very 
often  the  means  of  introducing  into  the  world  the  most  effective 
and  deeply-weighed  productions  of  our  best  writers,  and  that  Mr. 
Keble  ought  not  to  suppose,  as  he  seems  to  do,  that  the  same 
persons  write  every  month  or  every  quarter, — waivingall  this, 
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the  observations  made  in  the  passage  just  translated  are  de- 
serving of  the  most  serious  consideration.  That  aflFectation  of 
point  and  study  of  making  the  diction  striking — that  continual 
aiming  at  something  especially  clever  or  strong — that  absence 
of  the  repose  and  symmetry  which  are  the  proper  concomitants 
of  a  well  developed  intellect  and  a  perfectly  educated  taste — 
that  want  of  simplicity,  in  short,  in  words  and  sentiments,  of 
which  Mr.  Keble  so  strongly  expresses  his  abhorrence,  may  be 
regarded  as  the  most  crying  sin  in  our  ordinary  literature.  It  is 
probably,  in  most  cases,  only  the  result  of  imperfect  mental  cul- 
ture: in  some,  however,  it  is  mere  affectation.  But,  even  when 
associated,  as  in  a  very  few  it  may  be,  with  ability,  it  is  al- 
ways repulsive.  We  have  ourselves  been  greatly  struck  by  the  sim- 
plicity, in  some  instances  almost  approaching  to  baldness,  which 
characterises  the  writings  of  men  of  thorough  education  when 
dealing  with  topics  which  really  interest  them;  and  after 
perusing  the  plain,  manly,  and  yet  often  beautiful  and  deeply 
moving  language  of  Mr.  Newman,  or  other  leaders  of  that  school, 
we  have  almost  sickened  in  heart  at  the  reflexion,  how  much 
their  severe  taste  would  be  at  once  offended — we  might  almost 
say  disgusted,  by  the  style  employed  by  some  of  our  most  popu- 
ral  modern  authors, — by  some  even  of  those  who,  not  without 
due  qualifications,  have  challenged  their  attention  as  opponents. 
And  if  the  defects  of  style  referred  to  are  thus  prejudicial  to  the 
influence  of  such  writers,  what  are  we  to  say  of  the  large  and  ever- 
increasing  class  who  have  little  or  nothing  to  set  against  the 
deep  demerits  of  flippancy,  rhetorical  inflation,  or  anxious  grasp- 
ing at  striking  points  ? 

But  we  must  return  to  the  lectures.  The  question  which,  in 
effect,  is  first  discussed  is,  what  is  the  nature  of  that  gratification 
which  is  received  from  poetry  ?  And  justice  to  our  author  re- 
quires that  we  should  state  his  views  on  this  point  at  some 
length.     They  are  as  follows. 

Our  nature  is  so  constituted,  that  when  we  are  under  the  excite- 
ment of  any  strong  emotion,  it  is  a  great  relief  and  solace  to  be  able 
to  express  our  feelings  in  some  way  or  other,  whether  by  words 
or  by  gestures.  The  many  forms  of  passionate  exclamation  and 
execration  which  are  common  in  all  languages,  however  de- 
serving of  deep  censure  the  last  may  be,  will  serve  as  examples 
— ^their  utterance  relieves  the  bosom  in  some  measiu'e  of  that 
strong  excitement  with  which  it  is  overcharged.  But  there  is, 
also,  in  the  minds  of  all  but  the  most  abandoned,  an  antagonist 
principle  of  shame,  which  tends  to  check  and  repress  the  utter- 
ance of  our  deeper  feelings.  And  this  sensibility  to  shame  is 
often  seen  to  exist  in  the  very  highest  degree  along  with  keen 
sensibility  in  other  respects.    Men  the  most  susceptible  of  emo- 
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tions  of  ambition^  or  grief,  or  desire,  are  often  so  strongly  in- 
fluenced by  this  instinct  of  bashful  reserve  as  to  be  the  most 
disqualified  for  their  expression.  They  cannot  speak  their 
feelings. 

Akin  to  the  emotions  just  referred  to,  which  are  thus  checked 
in  their  expression,  is  that  of  vague  aspiration  after  the  achieve- 
ment of  some  great  thing  which,  however,  as  yet,  hovers  before 
the  mind  in  a  fluctuating  and  undetermined  shape  : — Aliquid 
jamdtuium  invadere  magnum  mens  agitat ; — an  aspiration,  which 
may  be  drawn  forth  by  the  contemplation  of  human  life,  or  of 
the  beauty  of  the  universe,  or  of  ideal  virtue. 

Under  the  influence  of  such  emotions,  human  nature  requires 
some  mode  of  relieving  itself  of  its  overcharged  feelings ;  and 
that  provident  and  all-merciftd  God,  who  tempers  not  only  the 
heavens  and  the  earth,  but  also  the  hearts  of  men,  has  provided 
for  us  the  needed  succour  in  the  gift  of  poetry.     And  wonder- 
fully does  poetry  soothe  and  tranquillise  the  spirit.     Whilst,  on 
the  one  hand,  it  leads  the  mind  to  linger  upon  words,  and 
numbers,  and  measiu'es,  it  recals  it,  without  seeming  to  do  so, 
from  its  cares  and  anguish;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  whilst 
occupied  in  the  labours  of  imagination,  whilst  recalling  the 
past  and  presaging  the  future,  and  imbuing  everything  with 
that  colour  in  which  the  mind  for  the  time  best  loves  to  view  it, 
one  feels  that  it  spares  andindulges  his  raging  passions,  and  that 
at  last  it  has  accorded  to  the  soul  the  boon,  the  refusal  of  which 
proved    Dido's    ruin — requiem   spatiumque  Jurori.      And,   for 
those  feelings  of  virtuous  reserve,  and  that  fear  of  the  broad 
daylight,  which  have  been  spoken  of,  how  could  their  indul- 
gence be  better  provided  for,  than  when,  through  those  indirect 
methods  which  poets  best  know,  the  mind,  whether  labouring 
under  the  excitement  of  passion,  or  exalted  by  its  higher  aspi- 
rations,  finds  itself    at     last    enabled  to  disclose  its   inward 
thought?     In   this   occupation,  likewise,  those  vague   desires 
after  the  great  and  excellent,   of  which  many   are  the  sub- 
jects, meet  with  their  long  desired  gratification ;  before,  there 
was  wanting  something  to   determine   their   choice   amidst  a 
thousand  paths  which  presented  themselves  to  their  selection ; 
but  now  this  embarrassment  is  removed  in  the  occupation  of 
working  out  the  forms  of  poetical  composition. 

We  may  therefore  regard  this  most  excellent  art  of  poetry  as 
a  kind  of  divinely-infused  medicine,  designed  to  heal  the  secret 
disorders  of  the  mind  without  oflFending  the  feelings  of  shame, 
to  §iv^play  to  iiie  tumult  of  the  passions,  and  yet  at  the  same 
time  remind  them  of  the  necessity  of  order  and  moderation. 

Our  readers  wUl  now. understand  the  first  words  of  the  title- 
page  ;  itii3tirfi)n  Ihfi  hflilin^;  efficacy  of  Poetry,'  that  Mr.  Keble 
discoursMMMmiliteMile  whole  series  of  lectures. 
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The  view  of  the  subject  now  taken^  the  Professor  proceeds  to 
say,  is  confirmed  by  the  application  of  the  terra  poetical,  in  the 
language  of  ordinary  life.  This  term  is  applied  to  many  cases 
where  there  is  no  metrical  composition :  what  is  the  element 
present  in  such  cases,  to  which  the  epithet  especially  attaches  ? 
When  the  youthful  Perdiccas,  mentioned  in  the  eighth  book 
of  Herodotus,  (chap.  137),  together  with  his  brothers,  was  re- 
fused his  lawful  wages  by  the  king,  who  answered  the  demand 
by  pointing  to  the  sunshine  streaming  into  the  room 
through  the  chimney,  (which  then  admitted  air  and  light,  as 
well  as  carried  off  the  smoke),  and  saying,  '  I  give  you 
this  sun  —  they  are  the  wages  you  deserve,'  he  replied,  '  We 
receive  your  offer,  king/  and  forthwith  with  his  dagger  he 
traced  a  line  on  the  floor,  enclosing  the  sunshine,  and,  after 
thrice  drawing,  as  it  were,  some  of  the  sunshine  into  his  bosom, 
he  left  the  apartment.  No  one  would  have  witnessed  this 
scene  without  recognising  in  the  boy's  behaviour  a  scintillation 
of  the  poetical ;  and  it  was  indicated  in  this,  that  he  sought  by 
this  singular  pantomime  to  relieve  his  kingly  spirit,  eager  for 
distinction,  bat  not  yet  ripe  for  the  business  of  actual  life.  If 
those  aspirations  had  been  checked  in  the  paths  of  ambition  by 
unfavourable  circumstances,  one .  might  easily  conceive  him 
endeavouring  to  soothe  his  disappointed  hopes,  as  he  best  might, 
by  some  such  strains  as  those  of  Homer,  and  growing  old  in 
singing  of  battles. 

Again;  take  the  case  of  the  lower  orders,  particularly  of 
countrymen.  It  savours  of  mere  arrogance  to  deny  to  the  poor 
a  participation  in  what  seems  rather  to  be  inherent  in  human 
nature  as  such ;  and  greatly  are  those  wealthier  men  mistaken, 
who,  deeming  the  perception  of  magnificent  and  wild  scenery 
to  be  the  principal  aliment  of  the  poetical  in  the  contemplation 
of  external  nature,  are  thus  led  to  despise  them  who  familiar  only 
with  the  homely  scenes  of  agricultural  life,  as  incapable  of  the 
poetical  sentiment.  There  is,  indeed,  good  reason  for  suspect- 
ing the  genuineness  of  those  feelings  of  delight,  which  they 
themselves  so  loudly  talk  of,  as  felt  by  them  in  beholding  such 
scenes. 

We  must  here  follow  the  example  of  the  Professor,  who,  we 
fancy,  has  led  us  a  little  out  of  the  direct  course  of  his  argu- 
ment, in  order  to  introduce  the  following  passage,  of  which  the 
beauty  is  so  conspicuous  as,  we  trust,  not  wholly  to  disappear 
even  in  our  translation. 

•  But  grant  them  (these  expressions  of  delight  at  wild  scenery)  to  be 
ever  so  genuine,  and  to  flow  from  deepest  inward  feeling  ;  yet  they  are 
not  those  which  best  become  one  truly  smitten  with  the  love  of  streams 
and  woods.  By  him  whose  soul  has  once  been  touched,  as  it  were 
from  heaven,  by  the  sweetness  of  external  nature,  those  common  delights 
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which  belong  to  all  places, — such  as  the  aspect  of  the  clouds  and  the 
stars — the  various  revolutions  of  the  sun  and  the  moon, — the  tints  of 
spring  and  of  autumn — the  singing  of  birds — the  sounds  of  winds, 
waves,  and  trees, — by  such  an  one,  I  say,  these  objects,  and  the  like  to 
these,  which  are  confined  to  no  particular  spot,  will  be  perceived  with 
so  lively  a  pleasure,  that  he  will  regard  as  but  of  small  account  such  as 
are  the  peculiar  characreristics  of  the  several  localities  in  which  they  are 
found.  One  really  fond  of  the  country  will  everywhere  feed  on  these  as 
his  vital  air  ;  and  thus,  though  he  may  feel  delight  in  other  things,  he 
will  always  prefer  to  all  besides  his  own  neighbourhood,  as  the  abode  of 
his  fathers,  as  the  seat  of  his  home,  and  as  endeared  and  made  sacred 
to  him  by  the  otfices  of  human  life.  If,  then,  we  compare  the  views 
severally  taken  by  untutored  countrymen  and  by  men  of  education, 
respecting  the  beauteous  variety  of  natural  scenes  which  surrounds  us, 
it  will  be  worthy  of  our  serious  consideration,  whether  the  difference 
does  not  he  here ;  —  that  the  latter  are  better  pleased  with  the 
remote, — the  former,  by  the  familiar  and  homely  ;  that  the  latter  appear 
disposed  to  discourse  upon  the  sweetness  of  particular  localities,  but  the 
former  to  rejoice  and  boast  in  the  common  gifts  of  nature.  And  this  being 
considered,  1  question  whether  those,  who  belong  to  the  class  of  what 
are  called  gentlemen,  care  more  for  the  *  rura  et  riguis  in  vallihus  amnes/ 
than  those  who  are  destitute  of  the  advantages  of  education.  If  I  may  be 
forgiven  for  saying  so,  I  do  not  suspect  that  there  are  very  many  who 
really  care  about  these  things,  either  in  the  one  class  or  in  the  other.' — 

pp.  is,  19. 

It  is  evident  that  Mr.  Keble  is  a  true  disciple  of  the  true 
faith  in  poetry,  whatever  he  may  be  in  theology.  Nearly  fifty 
years  ago,  the  Bard  of  Westmoreland — (long  may  he  live  to  wear 
the  wreath  with  which  an  admiring,  and  at  length  sympathising 
country,  has  encircled  his  head  !  and  surely,  amongst  the 
numerous  tributes  of  homage  which  he  receives,  he  cannot  be 
wholly  indifferent  to  the  reverential  and  affectionate  dedication 
which  prefaces  these  lectures) — it  is  nearly  fifty  years  since  Mr. 
Wordsworth  sung  to  ears,  which  were  then,  and  continued  long 
afterwards  to  be,  through  the  loud  and  harsh  discords  to  which 
they  were  wilfully  surrendered,  insensible  to  his  music,  such 
notes  as  these : — 

*  Long  have  I  loved  what  I  behold, 

The  night  that  calms,  the  day  that  cheers  ; 
The  common  growth  of  mother  earth 
Suffices  me,  her  tears,  her  mirth. 

Her  humblest  mirth  and  tears  ;* 

and  since  he  denounced  the  mere  man  of  the  world,  repre- 
sented under  the  guise  of  Peter  Bell,  as  one  whom  the  ordi- 
nary sights  of  nature  could  not  affect ; — 

*  A  primrose  by  a  river's  brim, 
A  yellow  primrose  was  to  him. 
And  it  was  nothing  more.' 
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•  Tlie  soft  blue  sky  did  never  melt 
Into  his  heart, — ^he  never  felt 

The  witchery  of  the  soft  blue  sky.* 

This  coincidence  in  sentiment  may  be  perfectly  accidental ; 
at  any  rate,  it  is  clearly  traceable  to  an  agreement  of  feeling, 
respecting  the  essential  nature  of  the  poetical,  widely  different 
from  that  superficial  agreement  which  is  distinctive  of  a  mere 
servile  imitation. 

But  to  return  to  the  thread  of  the  argument. 

Taking  the  case  of  the  lower  orders,  particularly  countrymen, 
the  poetical  is  recognised,  first  in  the  fond  reminiscences  of 
their  homes,  when  removed  from  them  by  the  circumstances  of 
life — those  reminiscences  so  beautifully  expressed  by  Burns,  in 
a  well-known  verse,  which,  of  course,  the  Professor  could  not 
produce  in  his  lectures  without  putting  it  into  a  classical  form, 
and  has  accordingly  given  in  the  style  of  Theocritus.  His  trans- 
lation seems  to  us  to  be  sweet,  but  the  ^  hamely'  Scotch  Doric 
is,  we  fancy,  much  sweeter : — 

'  I  look  to  the  west  when  I  g^e  to  rest. 

That  happy  my  dreams  and  my  slumbers  may  be  : 
For  far  in  the  west  is  he  I  lo'e  best. 

The  lad  that  is  dear  to  my  baby  and  me.' 

Bumss  Letters,  No,  116. 

The  expression  of  this  feeling  in  such  lines  as  these,  is 
the  work  of  an  accomplished  poet ;  but  the  feeling  is  evi- 
dently one  which  many  a  countryman  has  shared  who  could 
not  thus  write.  The  renewal  by  colonists  in  fiur  distant  lands 
of  the  names  of  places  dear  to  their  recollections,  is  an  indica- 
tion of  the  same  poetical  element;  as  likewise  is  the  desire 
so  common,  in  the  minds  of  countrymen  particularly,  to 
be  buried  in  the  churchyard  with  which  early  habits  have 
rendered  them  familiar.  Their  punctilious  care  in  the  perform- 
ance of  funeral  rites,  and  the  tokens  of  their  pious  recollection 
of  the  deceased,  given  in  their  scrupulous  regard  to  their 
wishes,  in  their  long  continued  signs  of  mourning,  and  in  their 
periodical  revisitings  of  their  graves — furnish  a  second  class  of 
illustration. 

Thirdly,  we  may  trace  it  in  religious  usages,  '  in  the  universal 
reverence  for  the  most  holy  cross,  which,  hardly  any  one  will 
deny,  might  have  been  originally  suggested  to  pious  minds  by 
nature  herself — only  we  cannot  but  regret  and  most  strongly 
disapprove  of  the  abuse,  in  which,  through  supposing  some 
virtue  to  cling  of  necessity  to  its  use,  they  imagine,  either  that 
Grod  can  be  appeased  by  a  bare  sign,  or  that,  as  if  magically,  it 
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can  be  applied  as  a  remedy  to  the  ailments  of  the  body^  instead 
of  being  a  mere  solace  for  the  mind  /  in  the  regard  for  relics, 
which  ^  first  soothe  the  desolate  feelings  of  mourners ;  and  then, 
being  preserved,  are  believed  in  course  of  time  to  have  in  them- 
selves something  sacred  and  salutary ;'  waiving  the  discus- 
sion of  the  most  important  question,  whether  ^  mortal  judg- 
ments in  these  matters  have  not  in  many  cases  received  a 
sanction  firom  heaven  /  *  and  in  the  respect  paid  to  portents 
and  omens,  interpreted  with  reference  to  the  objects  of  their 
deepest  interest  for  the  time  being,  and  founded  on  the  persua- 
sion that  the  invisible  world  sympathises  in  our  good  and  our 
evil. 

The  sentiments  which  originate  these  various  phenomena, 
(and  many  others  might  be  mentioned)  may,  without  hesitation, 
be  called  poetical;  'for  the  common  language  of  educated 
persons  when  speaking  of  the  country,  agrees  in  this,  that 
whatever  they  see  devised  by  countrymen,  out  of  the  ordinary 
course  of  things,  and  with  a  certain  degree  of  grace,  for  the 
purpose  of  expressing  their  feelings  of  piety  and  natural  affec- 
tion, whether  it  pertains  to  regard  for  places,  or  to  the  memory 
of  the  dead,  or  to  religion,  this  they  immediately  wish  con- 
signed over  to  poets,  as  materials  proper  to  their  art.' 

In  painting,  if  we  compare  the  celebrated  picture  of  Rubens, 
the  Descent  from  the  Cross,  with  BaphaeFs  Transfiguration,  we 
shall  see  what  it  is  that  forms  that  element  of  poetry,  which  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  has  described  as  so  frequently  attaching  to 
the  productions  of  the  Italian,  and  as  so  generally  absent  from 
those  of  Rubens.  However  perfect  is  Rubens's  imitation  of 
nature,  however  masterly  his  management  of  light  and  shade, 
of  composition  and  of  colour,  he  is  yet  defective  in  expressing 
devotional  feeling;  and  hence,  it  is  rather  admiration  of  his 
skill,  than  the  feeling  of  pious  reverence,  which  fills  the  mind  in 
the  contemplation  of  this  his  chef  d'oeuvre.  But  when  we  turn 
to  the  Transfiguration,  though  the  twofold  scene  which  it  ex- 
hibits— on  the  one  hand,  the  Son  of  God  on  the  summit  of  the 
mountain,  clothed  with  unapproachable  light,  and,  on  the 
other,  the  disciples  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  contending  in 
vain,  in  the  absence  of  their  Master,  with  the  demon, — certainly 
at  first  ofiends  the  eye,  especially  as  the  disciples  really  seem 
tall  enough  to  overlook  the  mountain ;  yet  it  is  felt  incredible 
that  Raphael  could  have  done  this  from  ignorance  of  his  art : 

♦  We  are  not  sure  whether  we  understand  Mr.  Kehle  here ;  his  words  are : 
— '  Ut  illud  gravissimum  in  prsesens  disputare  omittam,  an  coehtus  etiam 
comprohari  videantur  multa  mortalium  in  his  rebus  judicia.'  Mr.  Newnian 
maintains,  we  believe,  the  historical  truth  of  at  least  very  many  of  the  mira- 
cles which  are  beheved  in  by  the  Roman  Catholic  church. 
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his  design  was  in  this  way  to  exhibit  the  more  strikingly  the 
jiranquillity,  blessedness,  and  glory  of  the  one  scene,  by  placing 
in  close  contrast  with  it  the  distress  and  anxiety  of  the  other. 
He  did  not  mind  the  appearance  of  being  gnilty  of  something 
like  blundering  in  his  art,  if  he  might  succeed  in  making  an 
impressive  exhibition  to  all  ages  of  pious  feeling. 

In  sculpture  it  is  universally  allowed,  that  the  poetical  reigns 
far  more  than  in  painting.  And  why  is  this  ? — except  that 
sculpture,  being  more  simple  in  its  means  of  imitation,  is  thus 
thrown  back  from  the  bare  imitation  of  nature  upon  the  expres- 
sion of  feeling,  which,  in  this  case,  can  be  little  more  than 
merely  a  distant  intimation.  Thus  poetry  is  again  shown  to  be 
the  disclosure  of  secret  feeling  conveyed  through  the  imagina- 
tion, [curarum  index,  phantasue  interpres) . 

In  architecture,  the  poetry  of  the  Norman  style,  with  its 
round  arches,  its  massive  arch-piers,  its  small  amount  of  tracery, 
and  its  general  solidness  and  simplicity  of  structure,  consists  in 
the  adumbration  of  firmness  and  immutability,  in  the  instilling 
of  sentiments  of  constancy  and  unaffected  fortitude.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  gothic,  with  its  pointed  arches,  its  high  and 
slender  columns,  its  complex  tracery,  its  large  and  numerous 
windows,  all  directing  the  attention  onwards  to  '  the  penetralia 
of  the  temple,  that  most  sacred  shrine,  than  which  there  exists 
nothing  more  divine  beneath  the  skies,'  while  again  its  lofty 
tapering  spires  seem  to  be  so  many  fingers  pointing  to  heaven, 
partly  by  a  kind  of  sweet  delight  soothes  and  cherishes  the 
spirit  in  the  presence  of  God, — partly  by  its  splendour  teaches 
us,  that  to  the  benignant  Deity  true  worshippers  ought  ever  to 
present  the  largest  and  most  costly  offerings. 

It  is  needless  to  dwell  upon  the  poetry  of  music  which  obvi- 
ously presents  just  the  same  characteristics.  Leaving  this  and 
going  on  to  oratory,  let  us,  among  the  ancients,  compare  Cicero 
and  Plato.  What  orator  was  ever  more  musical,  or  more  ornate, 
or  more  empassioned,  or  more  abounding  in  imagery,  than  the 
Roman  ?  Yet  no  one  would  allow  him  to  be  a  poet,  even  if  the 
poetical  form  were  not  wanting.  But  all  would  immediately 
agree,  that  Plato  has  rightly  been  called  even  'Ojxij^oO  iroiijTixarfpo^. 
And  the  reason  is  this :  Cicero  is  always  oratorical,  always 
imagines  himself  exhibiting  before  an  audience;  and  so  he 
presses  and  urges  his  point,  and  pours  out  everything  which  may 
have  the  effect  of  moving  the  minds  of  his  hearers ;  whilst  Plato 
seems  to  be  indulging  in  his  own  bent  rather  than  seeking  to 
influence  others ;  to  mean  generally  more  than  he  says ;  to 
abound,  indeed,  in  most  beautiful  thoughts,  yet  so  as  evidently 
to  leave  more  behind  unsaid. 

'  You  may  wonder  that  one  who  came  to  his  paper  with  so  full  a  mind 
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should  have  so  religiously  have  observed  the  maxim,  numum  de  tabula, 
but  I  fieaicy  he  did  it  from  deep  love,  thus  at  once  commending  the 
objects  of  his  chief  affection  to  tiiose  worthy  to  receive  the  communica- 
tion, and  seeking  to  conceal  them  from  those  who  were  not  worthy  : 

^uvdvTa  tnfvtToiffiv'  igdk  rb  irav,  ipfiijvlcuv  x^^'^'^*'*~~~VOl.  i.  p.  38. 

If  we  come  to  more  modem  writers,  every  one  knows  the 
passage  in  Burke's  ^  Reflections  on  the  Revolution  in  France,' 
(Works  vol.  v.,  p.  149,)  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  fall  of  the 
Queen  of  France.  Magnificent  and  splendid  indeed  it  is : 
but  hardly  poetical :  it  has  too  much  of  the  rhetorical  air ;  it 
strikes  the  mind  as  having  been  too  studiously  adapted  for  the 
ears  of  an  auditory.  But  take  the  following  passage  from 
Jeremy  Taylor's  Funeral  Sermon  on  Lady  Carbery.  (Works, 
vol.  vi.  p.  476.) 

'  In  all  her  religion  and  in  all  her  actions  of  relation  towards  God, 
she  had  a  strange  evenness  and  untroubled  passage,  sliding  towards  her 
ocean  of  God  and  of  infinity  with  a  certain  and  silent  motion.* 

No  one  can  doubt  that  this  came  out  of  a  full  heart — that  he 
who  said  this  would  have  said  something  similar  if  speaking 
with  himself.  In  short,  Taylor  speaks  as  a  poet,  Burke  as  an 
orator. 

It  will  now  be  evident  why  madness  has  so  often  been  stated 
as  necessary  to  the  true  poet.  Not  to  quote  any  of  the  nume- 
rous passages  to  this  effect,  which  occur  in  Plato  and  other  an- 
cient writers,  our  own  Shakspeare  has  expressed  the  same  thought 
in  the  Midsummer  Night^s  Dream,  in  which  he  ranks  the  poet 
with  the  lunatic  and  the  lover.  To  constitute  a  real  poet,  there 
must  be  some  deep  feeling  in  the  heart,  of  which  the  man  seeks 
to  relieve  himself  by  this  reserved  mode  of  expressing  it. 

Our  attention  is  next  directed  to  the  origin  of  poetry  viewed 
historically.  Of  this  the  account  given  by  Mr.  Keble  is  as 
follows : 

The  earliest  known  specimens  of  the  art  are  of  course  to  be 
sought  for  in  the  Pentateuch ;  and  Dr.  Lowth  has  supposed  that 
the  very  first  in  order  of  time  is  Lamech^s  address  to  his  wives, 
preserved  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  Grenesis.  The  poetical  form 
of  that  address  is  apparent  to  the  most  cursory  reader ;  and  its 
production  is  due,  according  to  the  views  now  propounded,  to 
Lamech^s  deep  remorse  for  some  homicide  he  had  been  guilty 
of,  which  sought  thus,  in  some  measure,  to  relieve  itself.  The 
notion  of  LamecVs  being  the  originator  of  poetical  composition, 
is  confirmed  by  its  being  noticed,  that  his  younger  son  was  ^  the 
father  of  all  such  as  handle  the  harp  and  the  organ.'  (Gen. 
iv.  21.)  But  Mr.  Keble  traces  the  poetical  spirit,  though 
somewhat  obscurely  developed,  in  the  sentences  pronounced  by 

Vol.  XVII.  n 
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God  upon  our  first  parents^  and  upon  the  serpent.     He  disposes 
them  as  follows : 

*  Cursed  art  thou  all  ahove  all  cattle. 
And  above  every  beast  of  the  field  ; 
Upon  thy  belly  shalt  thou  go. 

And  dust  thou  shalt  eat  all  the  days  of  thy  life  ; 

And  I  will  put  enmity  between  thee  and  the  woman. 

And  between  thy  seed  and  her  seed : 

It  shall  bruise  thy  head. 

And  thou  shalt  bruise  his  heel.' 

*  I  will  greatly  multiply  thy  sorrow  and  thy  conception  ; 
In  sorrow  thou  shalt  bring  forth  children  ; 

And  thy  desire  shall  be  to  thy  husband. 
And  he  shall  rule  over  thee.' 

*  Cursed  is  the  ground  for  thy  sake, 

In  sorrow  shalt  thou  eat  of  it  all  the  days  of  thy  life  ; 

Thorns  also  and  thistles  shall  it  bring  forth  to  thee  ; 

And  thou  shalt  eat  the  herb  of  the  field ; 

In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread. 

Till  thou  return  to  the  ground  out  of  which  thou  wast  taken ; 

For  dust  thou  art. 

And  unto  dust  shalt  thou  return.' 

In  so  sacred  a  matter  he  would  not  wish  to  give  too  much 
weight  to  mere  conjectures ;  yet  he  cannot  but  feel,  that  the 
vastness  and  depth  of  the  Divine  Benignity  may,  in  the  obscure 
intimations  of  mercies,  both  immediate  and  future,  which  were 
then  given,  amid  denunciations  of  judgment,  to  the  guilty, 
be  fairly  regarded  as  communicating  to  the  passages  now  quoted 
an  element  which  constitutes  them  the  earliest  compositions  of 
poetry  which  are  extant. 

But  however  that  may  be,  Noah's  curse  on  Ham,  which  in 
form  is  evidently  poetical,  proceeded  from  feelings  of  wrath : 

*  For,  I  trow,  that  incensed  Father  is  not,  because  he  uttered  oracles 
as  a  prophet,  to  be  therefore  regarded  as  expressing  no  feeling  of  his 
own ;  for  the  Supreme  Instructor  has  always,  in  some  degree,  indulged 
the  feehngs  of  the  men  through  whom  He  has  communicated  His  will» 
even  in  the  case  of  prophets,  and  even  when  they  have  been  most  over- 
borne by  their  inspiration  :  in  each  case  the  style  of  composition,  the 
feelings  and  the  character  of  mind  belonging  to  the  individual  have  been 
left  untouched.* — vol.  i.  p.  49. 

And  so  Isaac  pronounced  his  blessing  under  the  leadings 
of  blind  aflFection;  and  Israel  his,  from  attachment  to  his 
ofifspring ;  and  Moses  his,  from  strong  emotions  of  patriotism ; 
(Gen.  xxvii.  49,  Deut.  xxxiii;)  and  so  of  the  rest;  'for  it  be- 
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came  that  supreme  wisdom  not  violently  to  expel  nature^  but 
gently  to  insinuate  itself  into  nature/ 

These  instances  may  suffice  to  illustrate  the  truth  of  the  posi- 
tion now  assumed — ^that  the  most  ancient  and  unaflFected  poetic 
compositions  which  we  possess,  were  a  kind  of  alleviative  medi- 
cine ;  and  that  the  Former  of  the  human  mind,  having  seen  fit  to 
employ  poets  and  poetry,  has,  generally,  purposely  chosen  those 
to  be  his  prophets,  whose  own  minds  burned  with  impassioned 
feeling  and  much  needed  that  relief. — Ps.  xxxix.  1 — 3 ;  Jer. 
XX.  9. 

A  consideration  of  those  pieces  of  poetry  which  have  been 
translated  from  the  languages  of  barbarous  tribes,  whether  Danes 
or  North  American  Indians,  Polynesians  or  Laplanders,  speci- 
mens of  which  are  next  cited,  is  confirmatory  of  the  same  view ; 
they  are  found  to  be  expressions  of  the  feelings  which  were 
most  deeply  seated  in  the  minds  of  those  several  nations. 

That  form  of  metrical  composition  which  we  may  call  the  Sen- 
tentious, such  as  is  exhibited  in  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
Welsh  Triads,  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  poetical — unless  when 
the  poet  added  to  the  sentences  of  the  ancient  sages  some  indi- 
cation of  his  own  regret  or  admiration,  which  is  by  no  means  a 
rare  case. 

Poetical  composition  having  thus  come  into  being,  there 
were  two  classes  of  men  to  whom  it  would  be  likely  to  be  ac- 
ceptable ;  the  one  consisting  of  those  who  were  the  subjects  of 
some  similar  passion,  the  other  of  those  whose  minds  were  lan- 
guid and  torpid  from  having  too  little  to  do.  To  both  of  these 
classes,  the  poet  would  be  a  most  acceptable  personage;  in  the 
one  case  opening  a  way  of  relief  to  the  over-excited  spirit,  in  the 
other  operating  a  gradual  excitation  on  those  who  were  sunk 
in  apathy.  Beginning  in  consequence  to  be  regarded  with 
respect  and  aiSection,  what  he  had  at  first  essayed  from  a 
sort  of  blind  impulse  to  soothe  his  own  spirit,  he  would 
soon  come,  from  various  motives,  to  repeat,  to  modify,  and  to 
dress  up  into  certain  forms.  How  could  he  avoid  doing  so  ? 
Friends  would  require  it  of  him ;  those  in  authority  would  com- 
mand his  services ;  he  would  be  himself  allured  to  the  course 
by  the  sweetness  of  numbers,  and,  more  than  all,  by  a  conscious- 
ness of  his  powers.  Then  others  would  begin  to  imitate  him, 
according  to  their  several  powers  of  mind,  or  their  nicety  df 
ear,  or  their  faculty  of  lofty  utterance.  Farther,  it  was  no 
small  matter  that  poetry  proved  to  be  a  means  of  acquiring 
favour  and  securing  gain ;  so  that,  by  degrees,  in  addition  to 
the  original  class  of  poets,  there  would  grow  up  an  infinite 
variety  of  others ; 

d2 
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Quam  qui  scire  velit,  Libyci  velit  aeqaorit  idem 
Discere  quam  multse  Zephyro  torbentur  arena;, 
Aut  ubi  navigiis  violentior  incidit  Eurus, 
Nosse  quot  lonii  veoiant  ad  Htora  fluctus. 

•  And  yet,  just  as  they  say,  that  in  music  there  are  certain  first  ele- 
ments and  seeds,  so  to  speak,  peculiar  to  each  kind  of  harmony,  which 
being  once  properly  understood,  the  strain  of  the  whole  harmony  becomes 
intelligible  ;  so  poetry  will  never  be  found  unmindful  of  its  primary  source, 
t  e.  the  healing  tendency  which  originally  and  peculiarly  belongs  to  it. 
When  this  vanishes  altogether,  however  elegant  the. verses  which  you 
may  write,  you  will  yet  be  no  more  than  an  accomplished  imitator  of 
poets ;  an  original  poet  yourself  you  are  not.'— vol.  i.  p.  54. 

Mr.  Keble  next  proceeds  to  inquire^  what  are  the  criteria  for 
distinguishing  genuine  and  native  poetry  from  that  which  is 
secondary  and  imitative?  Such  a  question  in  particular  in- 
stances, must  often  be  answered  rather  by  a  certain  tact 
or  feeling  than  by  rules  admitting  of  decisive  application. 
Yet  we  shall  be  assisted  in .  deciding  on  a  few  principles  of  dis- 
crimination, by  considering  what  are  the  signs  by  which  deep 
and  earnest  feeling  is  discernible  in  a  man^s  ordinary  conversa- 
tion.    Three  at  once  present  themselves. 

1.  Consistency.  Generally  speaking,  the  man  who  suddenly 
or  quickly  varies  in  the  expression  of  his  sentiments,  brings 
thereby  the  sincerity  or  earnestness  of  those  sentiments  into 
suspicion.  This  is  not,  indeed,  a  universal  rule ;  yet  as  men  are 
generally  found  to  be,  consistency  in  the  expression  of  feeling 
is  truly  regarded  as  one  proof  of  sincerity.  Applying  this  test 
to  Spenser,  we  find  that  whatever  is  the  subject  or  the  strain  of 
his  writing,  there  is  at  all  times  a  consistent  manifestation  of  a 
deep,  earnest  love  of  true  nobleness — save  in  a  very  few  passages, 
assignable  to  an  over-curious  imitation  of  ancient  writers.  Shaks- 
peare,  again,  throughout  the  ever-varying  depicting  of  character 
with  which  his  plays  abound, — with  the  exception  of  a  few  anoma- 
lies, attributable  partly  to  the  times,  and  partly  to  his  desire 
of  rendering  vice  odious  by  its  full  exposure,  as  Spartans  are 
said  to  have  inspired  their  sons  with -a  hatred  of  drunkenness  by 
making  Helots  drunk  before  them,  .[might  not  a  christian  teacher 
have  added,  partly  too  to  the  weakness  and  depravity  of  our  na- 
ture, too  apt  to  tlirow  their  blots  even  on  the  exalted  portraitures 
which  genius  can  so  nobly  depict] — never  fails  to  leave  his  rea- 
ders profoundly  impressed  with  antipathy  to  vice  and  admira- 
tion for  the  highest  conceptions  of  moral  excellence.  In  his  case 
this  is  all  the  more  remarkable,  because  of  the  wholly  different 
character  which  attaches  to  the  compositions  of  most  of  his  con- 
temporaries who  wrote  for  the  stage.   When,  on  the  other  hand. 
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we  find  a  writer^  adopting  and  then  laying  aside  with  contempt, 
and  then  presently  adopting  afresh,  the  most  incongruous  and 
self-contradictory  sentiments,  it  is  natural  to  doubt  the  gen- 
uineness of  his  inspiration.  Thus  it  is  with  Dryden.  His  com- 
mand over  words  and  thoughts  is  worthy  of  all  admiration ;  but 
in  this  respect  he  appears  to  fall  short  of  the  sacred  character  of 
a  poet,  namely,  that  you  can  never  believe  him  sincere  in 
praising  any  one  person,  or  suppose  him  really  to  care  for  any 
one  subject  that  he  handles. 

2.  A  second  characteristic  of  genuine  feeling  in  ordinary 
conversation  is,  the  absence  of  affectation  of  what  is  new,  of 
what  is  striking,  of  what  is  farfetched.  And  so,  in  like  manner, 
the  really  inspired  poet  will  not  be  apt  to  shun  topics  and 
images  which  naturally  present  themselves  to  his  mind,  merely 
because  they  have  been  often  handled  before;  neither  will  he 
be  so  solicitous  about  variety,  as  not  often  perhaps  to  borrow 
either  from  himself  or  from  others.  Those,  on  the  contrary,  who 
are  ever  torturing  themselves  to  produce  something  the  like 
of  which  has  never  been  produced  before,  must  be  con- 
demned as  doing  with  too  little  simplicity  of  feeling  even  what 
they  may  perhaps  do  well.  Young  is  especially  liable  to  this 
censure. 

3.  A  third  and  principal  mark  of  deep  and  earnest  feeling  is, 
reserve  in  its  expression.  A  man  deeply  influenced  by  any  par- 
ticular sentiment,  is  not  apt,  at  least  after  a  little  experience  of 
life,  to  dilate  on  what  interests  him  so  profoundly  on  all  occasions, 
and  regardlessly  of  the  character  of  those  with  whom  he  con- 
verses, but  rather  to  betray  the  bent  of  his  feelings  incidentally 
and  by  his  manner  of  dealing  with  certain  subjects.  Mr.  Keble 
adds  here  more  than  we  have  room  or  indeed  inclinati  onto 
quote,  respecting  the  reserve  in  the  expression  of  religious  feel- 
ings, which  he  regards  as  so  apparent  in  the  early  christian 
church,  and  which,  as  he  truly  observes,  still  is  natural  to  the 
devout,  when  it  is  not  overborne  by  '  the  extravagance  of  fana- 
ticism,' or  by  a  mistaken  hope  of  thereby  winning  others  over 
to  the  truth.  The  example  of  the  lover  will  readily  suggest 
itself.  And  as  in  real  life,  so  in  poetry,  deep  and  earnest  feel- 
ing rather  forbids  than  urges  men  to  be  ever  dilating,  directly 
and  openly,  on  the  objects  which  most  interest  them ;  and  it  is 
but  seldom,  under  such  influence,  that  they  will  attempt  to 
pourtray  them ;  and  when  they  do  do  this,  they  will  do  it  in 
such  a  way,  as  to  omit  very  many  of  those  points  which  the 
generality  of  men  would  regard  as  some  of  the  most  striking 
features.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  difference  of  Virgil's  man- 
ner, when  describing  what  he  most  loves  and  is  most  familiar 
with,  and  in  those  more  celebrated  passages,  in  which,  for  exam- 
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pie,  he  pourtrays  Fame,  or  Mount  Etna,  or  the  Fury  seen  in 
the  night ;  in  the  former  ease  he  is  content  with  just  one  or  two 
touches,  while  in  the  latter  he  gives  a  long  and  elaborate  accu- 
mulation of  words  and  of  images.  A  comparison  too  of  Lucan's 
description,  in  his  ninth  book,  of  the  effects  of  the  bite  of  diffe- 
rent serpents — a  subject  well  adapted  to  his  manner,  which  is 
distinguished  more  by  its  facility  than  its  felicity  {faciliar  quam 
feiicior) — with  the  description  given  by  Jeremiah  (xiv.  3.)  of 
the  effects   of  famine, — 

'  And  their  nobles  have  sent  their  little  ones  to  the  waters ; 
They  came  to  the  pits  and  found  no  water : 
They  returned  with  their  vessels  empty : 
They  were  ashamed  and  confounded,  and  covered  their  heads  ;' — 

will  enable  us  at  once  to  feel,  which  wrote  what  he  had  only 
read  of,  and  which  what  he  had  himself  beheld  and  felt  with  the 
deepest  anguish.  In  short,  generally,  the  true  poet  is  distin- 
guished by  the  sparingness,  the  gentleness,  and  we  might  almost 
say,  the  fastidiousness  of  his  touches.  Another  way  in  which 
earnest  feeUng  often  discovers  itself,  is  by  the  employment  of 
irony,  as  when  deep  anguish  sports  with  thoughts  of  mirth. 
This  irony  shews  itself  either  in  the  form  of  expression, — as  for 
example,  we  see  in  the  paronomasia  in  the  Hebrew  of  Isaiah, 
V.  7,  which  Mr.  Keble  imitates  in  Greek,  thus  : — 

ifuiva  Tov  voiiiffai  icplfia, 

Kai  ov  rb  Hkoq, 
dWd  rb  vtiKOQ  ; 

or,  in  the  genera]  complexion  of  the  representation;  as  in 
Virgil's  playful  description  of  the  habits  of  bees,  in  which  the 
pomp  of  words  and  of  images,  which  he  employs,  evidently  dis- 
plays the  deep  pleasure  he  takes  in  a  subject,  which  he  seems, 
at  first  sight,  to  be  treating  with  mockery. 

We  have  now  attempted  to  give  our  readers  a  complete  sum- 
mary of  Mr.  Keble's  views  on  the  nature  and  origin  of  the 
poetical  element.  They  occupy  the  first  five  lectures.  In  those 
which  follow,  he  proceeds  to  investigate  their  exemplification  in 
the  several  great  poets  of  antiquity.  If  we  should  hereafter 
resume  the  consideration  of  the  subject  in  reference  to  some  of 
them,  we  doubt  not  that  we  shaU  be  able,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  lectures  which  remain,  to  produce  matter  deserving  of 
the  attention  of  our  readers,  and  calculated  to  recal  the  inte- 
rest, which  they  may  have  sometime  felt,  in  those  precious  re- 
mains of  ancient  genius.  For  the  present,  we  must  content 
ourselves  with  a  few  observations  on  the  sesthetical  principles, 
which  our  readers  have  already  had,  as  we  trust  faithfuUy,  pre- 
sented to  their  consideration. 
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The  learned  Professor  disclaims  the  assumption  of  attempt- 
ing to  give  an  exact  definition  of  the  term  poetry ;  and  yet  it 
is  apparent  from  the  whole  course  of  his  argument^  that  he 
considers  himself  to  have  conceived  and  stated  all  the  compo- 
nent elements  of  it.  If  he  has  not  done  this^  he  cannot  be 
justified  in  assuming^  that  the  principles  he  has  laid  down 
are  adequate  to  the  determination  of  the  question  which  he 
considers  himself  in  a  position  to  solve — the  question^  what 
writers  enjoying  the  reputation  of  being  poets  deserve  to  rank 
in  the  first  class  ?  How  can  those  principles  furnish  him  with 
satisfactory  criteria  of  true  poetry,  if  they  do  not  evolve  all  the 
essential  elements  which  make  up  that  conception !  Now,  from 
the  full  and  reiterated  statement  which  he  has  given  of  those 
principles,  the  reader  must  gather,  that  he  considers  poetry  to 
be, — the  reserved  expression  of  inward  feeling  seeking  this  relief 
in  the  forms  of  rhythm  or  metre,  and  most  commonly  calling  in  the 
aid  of  the  imagiwUion,  Some  such  idea  of  poetry  we  feel  our- 
selves justified  in  ascribing  to  our  author,  and  our  readers,  we 
think,  will  be  of  opinion,  that  the  lengthened  analysis  above 
given  warrants  our  conclusion. 

Now,  though  we  ought  to  feel,  and  though  we  do  feel,  some 
diffidence  in  stating  an  opinion  on  such  a  subject  at  variance  with 
that  of  so  accomplished  a  writer,  yet  we  confess  ourselves  not 
altogether  satisfied  with  this  statement  \  not  that  it  appears  to 
us  to  contain  anything  wrong,  but  we  do  not  think  it  contains 
enough.  There  is  something  essential  to  poetry  more  than  is 
here  stated. 

The  quality  of  reserve  in  the  expression  of  feeling,  which  Mr. 
Keble  traces  in  all  poetry,  is  certainly  a  most  important 
element ;  and  the  development  of  this  constituent  as  being  so 
essential,  came  upon  our  mind  with  all  the  charm  of  truth. 
To  what  Mr.  Keble  has  said,  we  may  add,  that  it  is  this  quality 
of  reserve  which  explains,  in  great  measure,  the  fact,  that  a 
metrical,  or  at  least  rhythmical,  dress  has  been  in  all  ages  felt 
to  be  proper  to  poetical  composition.  The  expression  of  feeling 
is  in  this  way  taken  out  of  the  language  of  real  and  ordinary 
life.  It  is  the  modest  veil  with  which  the  sensitive  spirit  invests 
herself,  when  disclosing  her  form  in  some  measure  to  public 
observation. 

We  may  even  go  farther;  and  notwithstanding  the  vehemence 
with  which  the  living  Coryphaeus  of  contemporary  poets  *  has 
denounced  what  is  called  poetic  diction,  and  though  we  are  far 
from  defending  the  insipid  and  lifeless  manner  of  speaking, 

*  See  '  Preface  to  the  second  edition  of  the  Lyrical  Ballads/  affixed  to  the 
third  Volume  of  the  last  edition  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  Collected  Works. 
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with  which  pedantry  has  vitiated  much  really  good  poetry,  (a« 
by  nickuaming  the  sun  Phcebus,  and  by  employing  phraseology 
striking  only  from  its  barbarisms  or  solecisms),  and  though, 
further,  the  constant  practice  of  Mr.  Wordsworth  himself, 
and  of  all  great  poets  occasionally,  has  proved  that  such 
a  diction  is  by  no  means  essential  to  poetry,-granting  all 
this^  still  a  usage  so  general  in  all  ages  and  languages 
does  favour^  as  we  think^  the  belief^  that  poets  are  at  liberty, 
and  are  not  unnaturally  led  by  the  very  reserve  which  belongs 
to  their  character  as  such,  to  employ  language  which  is  really 
remote  £rom  that  of  ordinary  life,  and  which  in  good  prose, 
however  excited  the  feelings  may  be,  no  sane  mind  would  ever 
think  of  employing.  Such  language  may  be,  as  well  as  metre, 
a  part  of  the  poetical  disguise. 

But  reserve,  and  metre,  and  imagination,  do  not  alone  make 
up  the  true  notion  of  poetry.  A  metrical  writer  may  convey  a 
reserved  expression  of  his  feelings  by  the  means  of  imagery 
which  shaU  be  repulsive,  and  even  disgusting.  Now,  we  do  not 
see  how,  consistently  with  tlie  views  which  have  been  drawn  from 
the  lectures,  we  could  refuse  to  such  a  writer  the  name  of  a 
poet.  He  shall  be  reserved  in  the  expression  of  deep  feelings ; 
he  shall  gather  images  akin  to  the  subject  which  interests  him ; 
and  he  shall  invest  the  whole  with  the  fbrms  of  metre ;  but  Mr. 
Keble  would  at  once  decline  to  give  him  so  exalted  a  title. 
And  why  ?  We  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Keble  would  answer, 
though  he  has  omitted  to  state  the  principle ;  because  it  is 
essential  to  poetry  that  it  shall  in  some  way  or  other  blend  with 
its  representations  the  idea,  (if  we  may  use  the  word  in  so  Plato- 
nistic  a  sense,)  of  beauty  or  sublimity.  We  say,  we  do  not  doubt 
that  Mr.  Keble  would  give  such  an  answer,  from  a  single  pas- 
sage— the  only  one  which  we  have  noticed — which  he  has  let 
faU  tending  to  this  conclusion,  and  which  we  have  not  omitted 
to  include  in  our  foregoing  abstract. 

'  Quicquid  pietatis  ergo  paullo  exquisitius  ac  venustius  a  colonis  exco- 
gitari  videant  (homines  literati) ;  sive  ad  locgruin,  sive  ad  mortuorum, 
sive  ad  Numims  religionem  pertineat ;  id  statim  poetis,  quasi  propriom, 
tradi  ac  condonari  volunt.' — vol.  i.  p.  24. 

The  words  ac  venustius  include  the  principle,  the  distinct 
enunciation  of  which  we  deem  necessary,  in  order  to  integrate 
the  notion  of  poetry  which  the  lectures  before  us  leave  on  the 
reader's  mind. 

The  ideas  of  the  beautiful  or  the  sublime  may  be  blended 
with  the  representation,  so  as  to  constitute  it  poetry,  in 
various  ways.  They  may  be  connected  with  the  imagery  em- 
ployed, as  is  done  either  when  the  imagery  is  drawn  from  objects 
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palpably  characterised  by  those  qualities^  such  as  the  forms  of 
external  nature — the  skies,  the  sea,  or  the  like ;  or  when  it  is 
drawn  from  objects  in  the  moral  world,  affecting  the  mind  with 
feelings  analogoiis  to  those  which  are  excited  by  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  beautiful  or  the  sublime  in  nature,  such  as  a  mother's 
love,  a  hero's  self-devotion,  or  the  like.     Again  j  these  ideas 
may  attach  to  the  feeling  itself  which  is  pourtrayed  \  it  may 
in  its  own  nature  be  beautiful  or  sublime ;  as  is  usually  the  case 
with  devotional  poetry.     Or,  lastly,  the  diction  in  which  the 
poet  conveys  his  thoughts  may,  by  its  symmetry,  (so  to  speak) 
and  by  the  sweetness  of  its  measures,  communicate  to  the  mind 
the  required  perception,  just  as  music  does.     But  in  whatever 
way  it  is  done,  whether  by  the  imagery  employed,  or  by  the 
feeling  expressed,  or  by  the  diction,  there  must  in  all  real  poetry 
be  presented  to  the  mind,  the  sublime  or  the  beautiful. 

H  this  be  not  self-evident,  it  will  be  apparent  on  a  considera- 
tion of  the  illustrations  of  the  poetical  which  Mr.  Keble  has 
himself  collected.     In  the  anecdote  of  the  youthful  Ferdiccas, 
both  the  imagery  employed  and  the  feeling  expressed  convey 
the  required  sentiment.     In  the  gleams  of  the  poetical  disco- 
vered in  the  conduct  of  imeducated  coimtrymen,  the  love  of 
home,  and  grief  for  departed  friends  are  surely  in  themselves 
beautiful  and  graceful;   the  veneration   for  crosses   connects 
itself  immediately  with  the  recollection  of  the  loftiest  exhibition 
of  moral  beauty  and  sublimity  which  the  world  ever  beheld ; 
while  the  habit  of  mind  which  associates  the  unseen  and  Divine 
with  human  life,  if  it  does  not  cower  into  superstition,  exalts  to 
the  sublime.     In  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture,  the  re- 
quired ideas  are  too  obviously  present  to  need  a  moment's  ex- 
amination. 

And  if  we  turn  to  the  first  phenomena  of  the  art  which  have 
been  above  referred  to ;  the  presence  of  the   same  element  is 
evident  in  respect  to  the  sentence  pronounced  in  Eden,  both  in 
the  dignity  and  grandeur  of  the   occasion  and  in   the  mercy 
which    then    ^  rejoiced   against  judgment  /  the   sense   of  an 
avenging  Nemesis  communicates  to  Lamech's  lamentation  an 
air  of  awful  sublimity ;  while  the  sentiment  proper  to  an  exalted 
position  and  to  the  consciousness  of  the  presence  of  Inspiring 
Deity,  adds  a  majesty  to  the  oracles  of  Noah,  of  Isaac,  of  Jacob, 
and  of  Moses,  which  alone,  independently  of  other  considerations, 
will  satisfy  the  requirement  for  which  we  are  contending.     In 
the  poetical  remains  of  barbarous  countries,  a  similar  element  of 
beauty  or  sublimity  may  be  detected ;  if  not  otherwise,  at  least 
in  the   association  which,  in   a  savage   mind,  may   have   been 
formed  between  such  emotions  and  those  of  revenge  or  ferocity. 
But  in  every  case,  we  are  persuaded,  that  the  principle,  the  expo- 
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sition  of  which  we  desiderate  in  Mr.  Keble^s  analysis  of  poetry, 
will  be  found  to  be  not  merely  present,  but  even  essential. 

We  may  further  remark,  that  if  poetW  be,  as  Mr.  Keble  truly 
states,  a  mode  which  the  human  heart  nas  recourse  to  in  order 
to  relieve  itself  of  its  deeper  emotions,  then  it  "may  from  this  hy- 
pothesis be  inferred,  that  poetry  involves  the  element  which  we 
have  now  been  speaking  of;  for  this  relief  is  most  eflPectually 
gained,  when  the  mind  is  able  to  repose  in  the  contemplation  of 
an  objective  image  of  its  feeling  which  is  in  itself  pleasing ;  and 
it  becomes  pleasing  by  blending  in  its  structure  what  is  gratify- 
ing to  the  taste. 

We  close  our  somewhat  extended  article  by  observing,  that 
it  is  this  principle  which,  along  with  that  of  reserve  before 
referred  to,  fully  explains  the  employment  by  poets  of  rhythm 
or  metre ;  for  the  connexion  existing  between  harmony  and 
sweetness  of  sounds  and  the  perception  of  beauty  is  of  course 
obvious. 


Art.  III.  Songs  for  the  Nursery,     Glasgow,  David  Robertson  :  London, 
Longmaa  and  Co.      1844. 

The  love  of  song  is  instinctive  to  childhood*  Rhyme  has  a 
special  charm  for  it.  The  repetition  of  the  same  sounds  both 
gratifies  the  ear  and  excites  the  memory.  We  hope  never 
to  be  the  victims  of  that  callousness  of  heart,  which  can  hear 
unmoved  the  shrill  voices  of  buoyant  children  engaged  in  brisk, 
though  rather  tumultuous  concert.  We  confess  we  have  a 
peculiar  relish  for  that  melody  which  is  made  in  the  nursery, 
and  therefore  made  in  the  heart — which  is  formed  upon  the 
tongue  untaught  to  guile — and  is  the  ready  creation  of  that 
period  of  happy,  tuneful  simplicity — 

When  thought  is  speech,  and  speech  is  truth. 
These  '  Songs'  are  not  the  senseless  jingles  which  often 
pass  under  the  name  of  nursery  rhymes.  They  are  not  a  col- 
lection of  such  snatches  and  ditties — the  remnant  of  the  su- 
perstitious legends,  and  fables  of  the  olden  times  of  darkness 
and  deception.  We  know  not  whether  the  absurdity  or  the 
cruelty  be  greater  of  instilling  into  children's  minds  those  idle 
stories  of  wizard,  fairy,  or  demon,  which  too  often  cling  to 
memoiy  through  life,  and  are  the  source  of  much  annoyance 
and  misery  to  the  young  and  confiding  heart.  The  celebrated 
Dr.  Reid,  the  Scotch  metaphysician,  had  been  so  trained  in 
these  silly  notions,  that  he  could  not  at  any  time  of  his  life 
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enter  a  dark  room  without  feeling  some  vague  terror,  without 
experiencing  a  transient  shudder  creep  over  him  from  some 
undefinable  source.  But  the  songs  in  the  book  before  us  are 
original  compositions.  Each  one  of  them  has  a  wholesome  moral, 
or  iUustrates  some  salutary  proverb  or  maxim.  The  poetry  is 
racy  and  picturesque — quite  simple  enough  for  a  child  to  under- 
stand, yet  fitted  to  exercise  the  mind,  and  elevate  the  feelings. 
Many  of  these  songs  remind  us  in  pathos  and  lyric  power  of  the 
best  and  purest  lays  of  Burns.  They  are  the  compositions  of 
different  authors,  and  vary  of  course  in  merit.  Yet  having  been 
written  expressly  for  this  publication,  all  of  them  keep  the 
primary  design  in  view ;  and  the  majority  of  them  are  not  sur- 
passed in  humour  or  imagery,  in  spirit  or  mechanism,  by  any 
compositions  that  have  of  late  issued  from  the  Scottish  press. 

These  rhymes  are  in  Scotch — no  objection  certainly  to  their 
reception  north  of  the  Tweed.  The  Scotch  is  not  a  vulgar  pro- 
viucial  dialect,  rude  and  uncouth,  such  as  abounds  in  many 
of  the  counties  of  England.  It  is  more  an  independent 
dialect  than  English,  is  far  purer,  has  far  more  of  the  features 
of  its  Saxon  ancestry,  and  has  not  mixed  up  with  its  vocabulary 
80  many  foreign  terms  from  Norman-French  and  Latin.  It  ap- 
proximates in  soimd  and  meaning  the  most  classic  of  Euro- 
pean tongues,  the  language  of  Luther  and  Goethe.  As  Lord 
Jeffrey  abo  remarks,  '  the  Scotch  is  in  reality  a  highly  poetical 
language^  and  it  is  an  ignorant  as  well  as  illiberal  prejudice, 
which  would  seek  to  confound  it  with  the  barbarous  dialects  of 
Yorkshire  or  Devon.^  Even  in  England  it  is  advantageous  to 
know  Scotch,  the  Waverley  novels  cannot  be  relished  without  it. 
And  the  English  lawyer,  in  the  higher  walks  of  his  profession, 
when  appeals  are  made  from  Scotland  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
must  be  versant  in  this  antique  tongue.  So  that  the  language 
of  these  songs  does  not  by  any  means  preclude  their  circulation 
in  the  south.  An  exceUent  glossary  both  for  pronunciation 
and  meaning  is  appended  to  the  poems.  The  best  of  these 
songs  have  been  often  quoted.  We  shall  merely  cite  as  a  spe- 
cimen two  of  those  that  have  not  obtained  such  newspaper 
currency. 

HAPPY  HARVEST. 
Air — *  Of  a*  the  airts  the  win'  can  hlawJ 

*  Again  has  happy  harvest  come 

To  cheer  ilk  cottage  hearth, 
To  sweeten  lowly  labour's  toils 

Wi*  happiness  an*  mirth  ; 
For  lichtsome  hearts  are  owre  the  lawn, 

An*  plenty  owre  the  lea, 
Sae  ve  shall  welcome  harvest  in, 

Mv  bonnv  bairns,  wi'  me. 
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The  garden's  tint  its  gairiness. 

The  glebe  its  gaudy  green. 
For  simmer's  smi  the  glade  an'  glen 

Anither  shade  has  gi'en ; 
Bat  love  nae  seasons  kens  but  ane, 

Sae  come,  my  bairns,  wi'  me. 
An'  welcome  merry  harvest  in 

Wi'  a'  its  mirth  and  glee. 

The  lily's  lost  its  loveliness. 

The  thistle  sheds  its  down. 
The  tulip's  tint  its  simmer  braws. 

The  buttercup  its  crown ; 
But  fearer  flowers  are  in  the  bowers 

O'  love  an*  charity, 
Sae  welcome  merry  harvest  in. 

My  bonny  bairns,  wi'  me. 

The  nut  an'  slae,  owre  bank  an'  brae. 

In  rip'nin'  clusters  hing. 
An'  happy  hearts,  wi'  harmless  jest. 

Now  gar  the  welkin  ring ; 
The  reapers  reap,  the  gleaners  glean, 

A  cantie  sicht  to  see. 
Then  welcome  merry  harvest  in. 

My  bonny  bairns,  wi'  me. 

The  wren  has  left  its  couthie  cot, 

Out-owre  yon  siller  spring. 
An'  limps  in  loveless  loneliness, 

A  waesome,  wearied  thing  ; 
But  nature  feeds  wi'  open  han' 

Ilk  birdie  on  the  tree, 
Sae  ye  shall  welcome  harvest  in. 

My  bonny  bairns,  wi'  me. 

The  squirrel  springs  frae  tree  to  tree ; 

The  eident  ant  has  gaen 
To  sip  the  balmy  sweets  o'  thrift. 

And  share  the  joys  o'  hame ; 
An'  ye  shall  share  a  mither's  care. 

An'  a'  she  has  to  gi'e — 
Sae  welcome  merry  harvest  in. 

My  bonny  bairns,  wi'  me.' 

The  next  is  not  of  so  ambitious  a  style,  and  inculcate 
ness  to  animals. 
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THE  BIRD'S  NEST. 
Air — '  John  Anderson,  my  jo,' 

''  O  wha  would  harry  the  wee  bird's  nest. 

That  sings  so  sweet  and  clear. 
That  bigs  for  its  young  a  cozy  biel'. 

In  the  spring-time  o'  the  year ; 
That  feeds  its  gapin*  gorlins  a'. 

And  haps  them  frae  the  rain — 

0  wha  would  harry  the  wee  bird's  nest. 
Or  gi'e  its  bosom  pain  ? 

1  wouldna  harry  the  lintie's  nest. 
That  whistles  on  the  spray ; 

I  wouldna  rob  the  lav'rock, 

That  sings  at  break  of  day  ; 
I  wouldna  rob  the  shilfa. 

That  chants  so  sweet  at  e'en ; 
Nor  yet  would  I  wee  Jenny  Wren, 

Within  her  bower  o'  green. 

For  birdies  are  like  baimies. 

That  dance  upon  the  lea ; 
And  they  winna  sing  in  cages 

So  sweet 's  in  bush  or  tree. 
They're  just  like  bonny  baimies. 

That  mithers  lo'e  sae  weel — 
An*  cruel,  cruel  is  the  heart 

That  would  their  treasures  steal.' 

We  commend  these  ^  Songs'  to  every  family,  and  trust  that 
the  authors  and  publisher  will  not  need  to  complain  that  they 
haye  laboured  in  vain. 


Art.  IV.  1 .  Essays  on  Natural  History,  chiefly  Ornithology »  By  Charles 
Waterton,  Esq.,  author  of '  Wanderings  in  South  America.  Second 
Series :  with  a  continuation  of  the  Autobiography  of  the  author. 
Longman  &  Co.     1844.     12mo.,  pp.  cxlii.  186. 

2.  Elements  of  Natural  History, /or  the  use  of  schools  and  young  persons 
comprising  the  principles  of  Classification,  etc.  By  Mrs.  R.  Lee 
(formerly  Mrs.  J.  E.  Bowdich)  :  author  of  the  '  Memoirs  of  Cuvier,' 
&c.  Illustrated  with  Engravings  on  wood.  12mo«  Longman  &  Co. 
1844.     pp.  485. 

Sects  spring  up  in  everything.  Even  natural  history  has  given 
rise  to  fierce  disputes  in  which  truth  has  in  too  many  cases^  we 
fear,  been  sacrificed  to  the  desire  of  victory,  and  the  students  of 
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the  science  have  banded  themselves  together,  in  various  parties^ 
supporting  their  favourite  leaders.  To  a  looker-on,  the  intense 
interest  which  these  controversies  excite  is  not  a  Kttle  amusing. 
There  are  no  great  principles  at  stake — but  the  habits  of  some  bird, 
the  arrangement  of  certain  groups  of  animals,  or*  even  the  mode 
of  preserving  their  skins,  will  often  furnish  the  subject  of  a  con- 
test, carried  on  with  a  warmth  of  feeling  bordering  on  animosity. 
Then,  too,  the  different  departments  of  natural  science,  and  the 
modes  of  its  study,  are  regarded  very  oppositely  by  different 
minds.  Thus,  naturalists,  like  the  objects  of  their  regard,  might 
be  duly  classified  into  a  variety  of  groups.  There  are  the  sys- 
tematistSy — men  who  are  so  intent  upon  finding  the  exact  place 
which  an  animal  occupies  in  the  order  of  creation,  as  to  be  in  a 
great  measure  indifferent  to  its  economy.  Of  these,  Mr.  Swain- 
son  may  be  regardjd  as  a  fair  example.  Then  there  are  the 
comparative  anatomists,  whose  chief  attention  is  devoted  to  the 
structure  of  beings  considered  in  relation  to  their  habits.  It 
was  in  this  particular  department  that  Cuvier  was  so  illustrious, 
and  his  mantle  has  fallen  upon  Richard  Owen.  The  third 
large  group  of  naturalists  comprises  the  observers  of  the  habits 
of  animals,  who  care  little  for  either  system  or  physiology,  but 
who  seek  materials  for  their  study  in  the  fields  and  in  the 
woods  :  often  wandering,  as  Charles  Waterton  has  done,  to  dis- 
tant climes  in  search  of  their  favourite  enjoyment. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  all  these  modes  of  study  are  be- 
neficial, but  they  are  rarely  exhibited  in  due  combination,  by 
the  same  individual.  Closet  and  field  studies  seem  to  require 
faculties  and  dispositions  of  a  very  different  order.  Mrs.  Lee, 
in  her  *  Elements  of  Natural  History y  very  properly  seeks  to  im- 
press the  minds  of  her  readers  with  the  importance  of  all  the 
three  departments,  as  adopting  the  principles  of  classification, 
based  upon  Cuvier^s  structural  discoveries,  she  devotes  a  consi- 
derable portion  of  her  volume  to  interesting  accounts  of  the 
habits  of  animals,  extracted  from  the  writings  of  our  best  field 
naturalists. 

The  least  useful  of  the  above  departments  of  labour  we  believe 
to  be  that  of  thesystematist.  A  certain  amount  of  classification 
is  of  course  absolutely  necessary,  but  it  is  frequently  carried*  to 
an  extreme;  undue  importance  being  attached  to  it, — and,  as  in 
the  case  of  Mr.  Swainson's  system,  its  very  complication  de- 
feats its  object.  We  fear  that  the  endless  divisions,  and  sub- 
divisions, with  their  compound  technicalities,  have  done  much 
to  impede  the  study  of  nature,  by  veiling  its  attractions  beneath 
an  uncouth  phraseology.  Men  like  Cuvier  and  Owen,  although 
not  negligent  of  classification,  possess  far  higher  capabilities, 
and  their  labours  are  of  permanent  value. 
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But  the  Ji^ost  general  favour  will  always  be  shewn  to  the  field 
naturalist.  We  love  the  simplicity  of  Gilbert  White,  ils  he  tells 
his  unvarnished  tale  of  the  doings  of  the  birds,  animals,  and  in- 
sects, inhabiting  the  woods  of  Selbome.  His  old  tortoise  be- 
comes quite  an  old  fidend,  and  we  peruse  its  history  with  re- 
gardful interest.  There  is  a  tender  association  about  the  neat 
village,  with  its  ^  Plestor,'  and  church,  and  wooded  hill,  that  par- 
takes of  the  cherished  feeling  towards  the  home  of  our  child- 
hood, and  naturalists  have  pilgrimaged  thither,  and  have  bowed 
over  the  tomb  of  the  good  old  vicar  with  affectionate  respect. 
It  has  been  truly  said  that  ^  White  has  conferred  more  general 
celebrity  on  Selbome,  than  perhaps  any  other  man  ever  con- 
ferred on  any  other  village.' 

In  the  same  group  of  naturalists,  though  of  a  much  higher 
order  of  mind  than  White,  was  Alexander  Wilson.  In  his  cha- 
racter were  united  the  zeal  of  an  enthusiast,  the  ideality  of  a 
poet,  and  the  quick  perception  of  an  observer  of  nature.  By 
birth  a  Scotchman,  and  in  early  life  exposed  to  hardships,  in  the 
midst  of  which  his  strength  of  character  was  marked ;  he  emi- 
grated to  America,  and  his  name  is  now  associated  with  his 
adopted  country,  and  ever  will  be  as  long  as  his  inimitable 
sketches  of  American  Ornithology  are  regarded  as  their  merits 
deserve.  Though  he  was  in  a  great  measure  self-educated,  his 
writings  bear  the  marks  of  the  highest  talent, — his  descriptions 
are  so  graphic  as  almost  to  equal  scenic  illustrations, — and  over 
all  there  is  thrown  a  beauty  and  eloquence  of  diction  which  of 
itself  must  always  command  admiration.  With  the  labours  of 
minds  like  his,  natural  history  would  soon  advance  far  in  public 
estimation.  He  makes  the  history  of  the  bald  eagle  or  the 
mocking  bird  almost  equal  to  romance,  and  we  are  surprised, 
when  we  rise  from  its  perusal,  to  find  that  an  account  of  the 
habits  of  such  creatures  could  so  enthral  our  attention.  Dr. 
Johnson  once  predicted  that  Goldsmith  would  make  natural 
history  as  interesting  as  a  Persian  tale, — this,  which  his  mise- 
rable compilation  after  Buffdn  did  not  do,  Alexander  Wilson 
has  accomplished.  Were  we  to  select  from  amongst  the  high- 
priests  of  nature's  temple,  he  should  be  our  model,  and  we 
would  seek  to  imitate  him  in  his  enthusiasm,  his  descriptive 
accuracy,  and  in  the  warm  glow  of  poetic  feeling  that  beamed 
in  his  eyes,  and  gave  a  new  beauty  to  every  thing. 

Mr.  Waterton  (whose  autobiography  has  suggested  this  train 
of  thought)  belongs  to  the  same  group  of  field  naturalists,  but 
he  wants  the  mild  simplicity  of  White  and  the  ideality  of 
Wilson,  having  however  a  much  greater  sense  of  the  humorous 
than  either.  He  displays  considerable  power  of  observation, 
and  his  descriptions  are  often  highly  amusing.     His  controver- 
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sies  have  been  very  numerous^  and  lie  tilts  with  Mr.  Swainson 
and  other  naturalists,  in  a  most  vigorous  maimer,  using  his 
ability  for  caustic  retort  to  its  full  extent. 

The  first  work  that  brought  Mr.  Waterton  into  notice  was 
his  Wanderings  in  South  America,  and  subsequently  his  contri- 
butions to  Loudon's  Magazine  of  Natural  History,  obtained  con- 
siderable popularity.  They  were  collected  and  published  in 
1838,  being  prefixed  with  a  sketch  of  his  own  life.  A  second 
series  of  these  Essays  forms  the  volume  before  us,  which  also 
contains  a  further  portion  of  Mr.  Waterton's  autobiography. 

In  the  preface  to  the  present  work,  our  author  quotes  a  pro- 
verb of  the  Spaniards :  '  Happy  the  man,'  say  they,  '  who  has 
written  no  more  than  one  book,'  and  he  expresses  lids  fears  lest 
he  may  injure  his  reputation  by  deviating  again  '  from  the  Spa- 
nish line  of  certitude,  into  the  mazes  of  chance  and  danger,' 
exposed  to  the  attacks  of  criticism.  Our  respect  for  Mr.  Water- 
ton  leads  us  to  regret  that  he  did  not  pay  more  deference  to  the 
words  of  caution  above  quoted.  He  has  certainly  written  one 
book  too  many.  The  present  is  by  no  means  equal  to  the  first 
series  of  Essays,  and  is  unworthy  the  reputation  of  the  author 
of  the  Wanderings,  The  first  part  of  his  autobiography  was 
piquant  and  interesting,  the  present  is  of  quite  an  opposite  cha- 
racter. If  a  man  has  not  actually  done  something  worthy  of 
narration,  it  is  a  dangerous  thing  to  attempt  to  make  himself 
the  hero  of  a  story,  since  he  must  necessarily — as  in  this  instance 
— fill  his  book  with  trivial  details  unworthy  of  pubhcation.  We 
are  sorry  to  write  thus  of  Mr.  Waterton.  His  former  volumes 
afforded  us  amusement  and  instruction — towards  himself  per- 
sonally we  have  much  esteem — and  we  regret  to  criticise  his 
present  work  with  severity,  as  it  is  published  with  the  kind  mo- 
tive of  rendering  assistance  to  the  widow  of  the  late  Mr.  Loudon, 
the  eminent  horticulturist.  We  regret,  for  the  sake  of  his  re- 
putation, that  Mr.  Waterton  did  not  adopt  some  other  mode 
of  gratifying  his  very  laudable  benevolence. 

Our  readers  are  probably  aware  that  he  is  a  cathohc,  but  they 
will  scarcely  be  prepared  to  find  him  so  thoroughly  imbued  with 
Roman  superstition.  We  were  in  hopes  that  a  man  possessing 
so  much  information  on  other  subjects  would  hold  his  religious 
belief  in  a  more  enlightened  manner.  Roman  Catholicism,  in 
its  gorgeous  ceremonies  and  pretended  miracles,  seems  espe- 
cially adapted  to  impress  the  uncultured  mind  of  a  debased  po- 
pulation, but  we  scarcely  expected  to  find  Mr.  Waterton,  when 
at  Naples,  kissing  five  times  in  the  course  of  five  hours  a  bottle 
containing  the  solid  blood  of  St.  Januarius,  and  reporting  with 
holy  fervour  the  due  performance  of  the  miracle  which  caused 
its  liquefaction.     And  when  this  'stupendous  miracle'  was  ended. 
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the  multitude,  we  are  told,  *  blessed  and  praised  Almighty  God 
for  this  signal  mark  of  his  favour ;'  and  our  author  was  so  for- 
cibly struck  with  the  occurrence,  that  '  everything  else,  in  the 
whole  course  of  his  life,  in  the  shape  of  adventures,  now  appeared 
to  him  to  be  trivial  and  of  no  amount  V  Even  the  celebrated 
feat  of  riding  the  crocodile's  back  sinks  into  insignificance  when 
compared  with  the  miraculous  bottle.  Scarcely  less  impressive 
would  seem  to  have  been  the  sight  which  Mr.  Waterton  ob- 
tained of 

'  The  titulus  which  was  fixed  over  the  head  of  our  dying  Saviour ;  a 
most  learned  rabbi  has  proved  its  authenticity,  if  any  new  proof  were 
wanting,  for  the  historical  records  at  the  time  of  its  being  brought  to 
Rome  are  so  clear  and  positive,  that  no  one  who  has  any  faith  at  all  in 
history,  can  doubt  that  this  identical  piece  of  wood  is  the  same  that  was 
used  on  the  cross  when  our  blessed  Lord  suffered  for  the  sins  of  the 
world.  The  wood  itself  is  sycamore,  and  the  words  appear  as  though 
they  had  been  cut  hastily  into  it  by  some  sharp-pointed  instrument.* — 
Autobiography,  p.  Ixvi. 

The  greater  part  of  the  period  comprised  in  the  present  por- 
tion of  his  autobiography,  was  spent  in  Italy,  and  it  would  have 
been  interesting,  as  showing  a  Roman  catholic's  impressions 
respecting  the  institutions  of  that  country,  did  not  the  display 
of  superstitious  credulity  excite  painful  feelings.  Mr.  Waterton 
has  shown  little  judgment  in  assuming  the  office  of  apologist  for 
'the  faith  of  our  ancestors,'  as  it  is  exhibited  in  the  ^eternal 
city.'  We  admire  the  honest  boldness  with  which,  though  ut- 
terly unarmed,  he  has  entered  the  polemical  lists,  but  it  would 
display  more  wisdom  to  leave  the  defence  of  his  theology  to  such 
men  as  Wiseman,  and  to  be  content  with  ornithological  con- 
troversy, which  seems  to  be,  in  an  especial  manner,  his  own 
province.  There  is,  however,  an  evident  sincerity  about  Mr. 
Waterton's  statements  that  secures  our  respect,  despite  the  nar- 
rowness of  his  views.  The  gravity  with  which  he  defends  the 
annual  ceremony  of  the  benediction  of  beasts  of  burden  is  truly 
edifying.  He  describes  this  '  scene  of  primeval  piety'  with  e^d- 
dent  satisfaction,  as  it  plainly  accorded  with  both  his  natural- 
historical,  and  religious  sympathies. 

But  his  visit  to  Italy  was  not  without  interest  of  a  scientific 
character.  His  ornithological  studies  were  not  neglected,  and 
the  bird-market  of  Rome  presented  abundant  opportunity  for 
obtaining  specimens. 

*  The  bird-market  of  Rome  is  held  in  the  environs  of  the  rotunda, 
formerly  the  pantheon.  Nothing  astonished  me  more  than  the  quanti- 
ties of  birds  which  were  daily  exposed  for  sale  during  the  season ;  I 
could  often  count  above  four  hundred  thrushes  and  blackbirds,  and  often 
a  hundred  robin -redbreasts  in  one  quarter  of  it ;  with  twice  as  many 

Vol.  xvii.  e 
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larks,  and  other  small  birds  in  vast  profusion.  In  the  course  of  one 
day,  seventeen  thousand  quails  .have  passed  the  Roman  custom-house ; 
these  pretty  vernal  and  autumnal  travellers  are  taken  in  nets  of  prodi- 
gious extent  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  In  the  spring  of  the 
year,  and  at  the  close  of  summer,  cart-loads  of  ringdoves  arrive  at  the 
stalls  near  the  rotunda.* — Autobiography,  p.  Ixvii. 

Mr.  Waterton  had,  however,  more  delightful  opportunities  of 
studying  the  birds  of  Italy.  In  the  environs  of  Iloine,  the  or- 
namental grounds  of  the  villa  Pamphili  Doria  are  thrown  open 
to  the  public  by  the  generous  liberality  of  their  princely  owner, 
and  here  Mr.  Waterton  enjoyed  the  exquisite  pleasure  arising 
from  the  combination  of  all  that  is  beautiful  in  nature,  with  aU 
that  is  elegant  in  art.  But  we  shall  give  our  author's  own  de- 
scription, as  a  favourable  specimen  of  his  style  : 

*  The  marble  fountains  of  Pamphili  Doria,  its  lofty  trees,  its  water- 
falls, its  terraces,  its  shrubs  and  flowers  and  wooded  winding-paths, 
dehght  the  soul  of  man,  and  clearly  prove  what  magic  scenes  can  be 
produced  when  studied  art  goes  hand  in  hand  with  nature.  The  walk, 
canopied  by  evergreens  of  ancient  growth,  and  at  the  end  of  which 
a  distant  view  of  St.  Peter's  colossal  temple  bursts  upon  the  sight,  has 
so  much  truth  and  judgment  in  its  plan,  that  I  question  whether  its 
parallel  can  be  found  in  the  annals  of  horticultural  design.  When  St. 
Peter's  dome  is  illuminated,  while  standing  under  the  wooded  archway 
of  this  walk,  you  may  fancy  yourself  on  the  confines  of  Elysium.  .  . 
.  Towards  the  close  of  April,  the  walks  of  Pamphili  Doria  resound 
with  the  sweet  notes  of  the  nightingale  both  day  and  night ;  and  from 
February  to  mid-July,  the  thrush  and  blackbird  pour  forth  incessant 
strains  of  melody.  There  stands  in  this  enclosure  a  magnificent  grove 
of  stone  pines,  vast  in  their  dimensions  and  towering  in  their  height. 
Here  the  harmless  jackdaw  nestles,  here  the  hooded  crow  is  seen,  here 
the  starling  breeds  in  numbers,  and  here  the  roller,  decked  in  all  the 
brilliant  plumage  of  the  tropics,  comes  to  seek  his  daily  fare.' — Essays, 
pp.  27—30. 

Mr.  Waterton's  visit  to  Rome  made  him  acquainted  with  a 
species  of  bird  to  which,  in  his  opinion,  the  allusion  is  made  in 
Psalm  cii.  7 — ^  the  sparrow  alone  upon  the  house-top* — and  we 
shall  give  our  readers  the  advantage  of  his  discovery.  They  are 
of  course  aware  that  the  Psalmist  could  not  refer  to  our  common 
sparrow,  whose  habits  are  by  no  means  solitary.  Mr.  Waterton 
Bays : 

'  The  bird  to  which  the  repentant  king  of  Israel  compared  himself  in 
the  seven  penitential  psalms  is  a  real  thrush  in  size,  in  shape,  in  habits, 
and  in  song ;  with  this  difference  from  the  rest  of  its  tribe,  that  it  is  re- 
markable throughout  all  the  Ekist  for  sitting  solitary  on  the  habitations 

of  man It  is  indeed  a  sohtary  bird,  for  it  never  associates 

with  any  other,  and  only  with  its  own  mate  in  breeding  time ;  and  even 
then  it  is  often  quite  alone  upon  the  house-top,  where  it  warbles  in  sweet 
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and  plaintive  strains,  and  continues  its  song  as  it  moves  in  easy  flight 
from  roof  to  roof.  The  traveller  who  is  fond  of  ornithology  may  often 
see  this  bird  on  the  remains  of  the  Temple  of  Peace,  and  occasionally  in 
the  villa  Borghese,  but  much  more  frequently  on  the  stupendous  ruins  of 
the  baths  of  Caracalla,  where  it  breeds  in  holes  of  the  walls,  and  always 
on  the  Colosseum,  whereat  likewise  makes  its  nest ;  and,  in  fine,  at  one 
time  or  other  of  the  day,  on  the  tops  of  most  of  the  churches,  monasteries, 
and  convents,  within  and  without  the  walls  of  the  eternal  city.  It  lays 
five  eggs  of  a  very  pale  blue.  They  much  resemble  those  of  our  starling. 
The  bird  itself  is  blue,  with  black  wings  and  tail ;  the  blue  of  the  body 
becoming  lighter  when  placed  in  different  attitudes.' — Essays,  pp.  5 — 7. 

The  geograpliical  range  of  tliis  species  of  thrush  extends  to 
Judaea  and  the  other  countries  of  the  East^  and  we  think,  there- 
fore, that  Mr.  Waterton's  hypothesis  is  by  no  means  improbable. 

Mr.  Waterton  gives  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  power  of 
vegetation.  He  states  that  at  Walton  Hall,  some  generations 
ago,  there  stood  a  water-mill,  of  which  the  only  vestige  left  is  a 
massive  mill-stone  seventeen  feet  in  circumference.  In  the 
year  1813  a  nut  having  fallen  through  the  hole  in  the  centre  of 
the  stone,  vegetated  and  shot  forth  its  stem,  when  he  predicted 
to  a  friend  that '  If  the  young  plant  escaped  destruction,  soii\p 
time  or  other  it  would  support  the  mill-stone  and  raise  it  from 
the  ground.'  And  this  extraordinary  phenomenon  actually  took 
place  : 

'  Year  after  year  it  increased  in  size  and  beauty  ;  and  when  its  expan- 
sion had  entirely  filled  the  hole  in  the  centre  of  the  mill-stone,  it  gra- 
dually began  to  raise  up  the  mill- stone  itself  from  the  seat  of  its  long 
repose.  This  huge  mass  of  stone  is  now  eight  inches  above  the  ground, 
and  is  entirely  supported  by  the  stem  of  the  nut  tree,  which  has  risen  to 
the  height  of  twenty-five  feet,  and  bears  excellent  fruit.  Strangers 
often  inspect  this  original  curiosity.  When  I  meet  a  visitor  whose  mild 
physiognomy  informs  me  that  his  soul  is  proof  against  the  stormy  winds 
of  politics,  which  now-a-days  set  all  the  world  in  a  ferment,  I  venture 
a  small  attempt  at  pleasantry,  and  say,  that  I  never  pass  this  tree  and 
mill-stone  without  thinking  of  poor  old  Mr.  Bull,  with  a  weight  of  eight 
hundred  millions  of  pounds  round  his  galled  neck ;  fruitful  source  of 
speculation  to  a  Machiavel,  but  of  sorrow  to  a  Washington.' — Essays, 
pp.  23,  24. 

Mr.  Waterton,  politically,  belongs  to  the  progreasista  party, 
and  yet,  curiously  enough,  all  his  sympathies  are  in  the  oppo- 
site direction.  He  is  an  instance,  amongst  many  others,  of  the 
paradoxical  position  of  Roman  Catholicism  in  this  country.  "We 
see  a  church  whose  principles  are  absolutist,  both  in  civil  and 
religious  matters,  allying  herself  with  radicalism,  and  advocating 
toleration — her  prelates  in  Ireland  denouncing  religious  esta- 
blishments, whilst  her  pope  and  cardinals  in  Italy  are  the  rulers 
of  a  state,  with  every  department  of  which  their  religion  is 
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intimately  associated; — the  right   of  'manhood  sufirage*  and 
political  freedom  advocated  by  men  whose  ancestors  bled  for  the 
'  divine  right'  of  kings,  and  attempted  to  crush  the  liberties  of 
the  people !     All  this  is  very  remarkable,  and  we  are  pretty 
certain  that  if  Roman  Catholicism  were  entirely  relieved  from 
the  galling  exactions  of  a  protestant  ascendancy,  many  of  the 
'  faithfuV  who  are  now  the  advocates  of  liberalism,  would  sup- 
port the  '  Young  England'  notion  of  adopting  the  principles  and 
practices  of  the  '  good  old  times/     It  is  very  evident,  at  all 
events,  that  Mr.  Watcrton  loves  best  the  feudal  and  priestly 
state  of  society — everything  old  is  venerated,  and  everything 
new  is  regarded  with  suspicious  dislike.     '  Poor  Charley  Stuart* 
is  referred  to  in  a  tone  which  would  do  honor  to  the  descendant 
of  the  most  ^  malignant'  royalist — a  condemnatory  essay  of  nine 
pages  is  devoted  to  the  '  new  chimney-sweeping  act' — the  en- 
closure of  waste  lands  is  regarded  \nt\i  horror — and  the  decrease 
of  coachmen  (^  alas  !  this  fine  breed  is  nearly  extinct !')  is  de- 
plored as  a  public  calamity !     Mr.  Waterton,  too,  displays  a  ha- 
tred of  cotton-mills  that  would  rejoice  Mr.  Ferrand's  heart. 
'  God  help  the  poor  soul,'  he  exclaims,  '  whom  abject  poverty 
forces  into  those  colossal  repositories  of  pestilential  vapours  (!) 
where  the  direful  effect  of  confinement  puts  one  so  much  in  mind 
of  Sterne's  '  captive.'     '  He  saw  him  pale  and  feverish.  For  thirty 
years  the  western  blast  not  once  had  fanned  his  blood.'     And 
then  he  contrasts  the  happy  condition  of  the  '  farmer's  boy,  so 
rosy,  blithe,  and  joyous  the  live-long  day !' — and  this  in  the  face 
of  the  fearful  revelations  constantly  made  of  the  wretched,  half- 
starved,  and  demoralized  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourers! 
Is  not  all  this  toryism,  and  that,  too,  of  the  blindest  character  ? 
And  yet  Mr.  Waterton  calls  himself  a  liberal,  and  his  dislike  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel  is  only  equalled  by  his  amusing  detestation  of 
the  Hanoverian  Rat,  which — out  of  compliment,  we  suspect,  to 
'  Dutch  William' — he  anathematises  on  every  occasion  !     One 
thing,  however,  is  quite  certain,  that  except  on  natural  history, 
Mr.  Waterton  displays  a  very  narrow  grasp  of  mind,  and,  we 
fear,  has  allowed  himself  to  be  blinded  by  a  mass  of  prejudice. 

The  other  work  named  at  the  head  of  this  article  is  written 
by  Mrs.  Lee,  (formerly  Mrs.  Bowdich,)  whose  Life  of  Cuvier 
obtained  very  favourable  notice.  Her  present  volume  is  intended 
for  the  use  of  schools  and  young  persons,  and  seems  well  adapted 
for  the  purpose.  The  classification  of  the  principal  groups  is 
given,  and  the  characters  of  the  genera  are  concisely  stated. 
Mrs.  Lee  does  not  seek  credit  for  originality,  but  has  conveyed 
her  information  in  a  plain  style  which  will  be  easily  understood, 
avoiding  as  far  as  possible  the  technicalities  so  discouraging  to 
a  beginner.     She  has  judiciously  selected  interesting  descriptions 
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:frora  the  writings  of  Montagu,  Jesse,  Pringle,  Audubon,  Gould, 
Waterton,  &c.,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting  to  juvenile 
minds.  We  shall  give  a  single  passage  as  a  fair  example  of  her 
style :  it  occurs  under  the  group  Syndactyla. 

'  King-fishers  have  shorter  feet  than  bee-eaters,  and  tongue  and  tail 
very  short.  They  live  on  small  fishes,  which,  after  bruising  them  with 
the  beak,  they  swallow  head  foremost,  and  catch  by  darting  on  to  them 
from  the  branch  or  rail  on  which  they  watch  for  their  prey.  They  occa- 
sionally hover  over  the  streams  near  which  they  live ;  nest  in  holes  like 
the  bee-eaters,  and  are  found  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  world.  They 
are  quarrelsome  and  solitary  birds,  store  their  stomachs  with  food,  and 
bring  it  back  again  into  their  mouth  when  they  feed  their  young  :  they 
also  eject  the  bones  of  fishes  in  the  same  manner.  It  is  a  celebrated 
bird  amongst  ancient  authors,  under  the  name  of  Halcyon,  or  Alcyon, 
and  was  in  their  time  invested  with  the  power  of  quelling  storms.  It 
was  also  then  beheved  that  while  the  Halcyon  was  hatching  her  eggs, 
sailors  might  venture  to  sea  without  fear  ;  hence  the  expression  of  Hal- 
cyon days.  There  is  even  now  a  tradition,  that  the  dead  bird,  carefully 
balanced  and  suspended  by  a  single  thread,  always  turns  its  beak  towards 
that  point  of  the  compass  from  which  the  wind  blows,  and  allusions  to 
this  are  made  in  Shakspeare.' — Lee,  pp.  212,  213. 

The  wood-cuts  are  very  indifferent ;  but  we  hope  that  Mrs. 
Lee's  efforts  to  popularise  the  science  will  meet  with  success. 


Art.  V.  Pens^es,  Fragmens,  et  Lettres  de  Blaise  Pascal,  publics  pour  la 
prSmihrefois  conformh%ent  aux  Manuscrits  Originaux  en  grande partie 
inedits:  par  Prosper  Faugere.  2  vol.  in  8vo,  58 J  feuilles  (pp.  936), 
avec  portrait  et  quatre  fac-similia  de  son  6criture,  Paris,  1844.  The 
Thoughts,  Fragments,  and  Letters  of  Pascal  ;  now  first  published 
in  conformity  to  the  Original  Manuscripts,     By  Prosper  Faugere. 

It  is  now  tw^o  centuries,  abating  one  quarter,  since  the  fragmen- 
tary writing  of  that  extraordinary  man,  whose  name  stands 
above,  were  gathered  up,  after  his  death,  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
nine,  by  his  affectionate  sister,  and  published  by  his  friends. 
They  were  written  by  himself,  as  his  meditations  suggested,  and 
incidental  occasions  occurred,  on  scraps  of  paper,  and  filed  as  it 
happened,  on  strings,  or  otherwise  laid  aside  for  opportunities  of 
use  contemplated,  but  which  never  came.  Many  of  them  were 
extremely  brief.  The  first  editors  arranged  them  upon  their 
own  plan ;  and  it  has  been  believed  that  they  published  all  that 
they  could  find  that  was  intelligible,  without  alteration.  The 
sparks  of  momentary  collision,  struck  from  such  a  mind  as  Pas- 
cal's, were  felt  to  be  inestimable.  The  book  was  rapidly  and 
widely   circulated,   translated   into   the  principal  languages  of 
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EuTopCj  :ind  repriuted  times  without  number;  and  it  was 
ceived  with  an  enthusiasm  of  admiration  almost  equally  intense, 
and  certainly  more  diffused  and  permanent  than  that  which  at- 
tended his  Provincial  Letters.  Philosophers  admired  the  won- 
ders of  intellect  which  it  disclosed,  christian  belicTera  loved  it 
as  a  repository  of  the  '  precious  faith,'  and  clever  infidels  were 
not  wanting,  as  Voltaire  and  Condorcet,  in  strenuous  efforts  to 
pervert  it  into  an  engine  of  scepticism.  In  1776,  Condorcet 
published  an  edition,  greatly  mutilated  indeed,  but  genuine, 
BO  far  as  it  went,  and  with  some  additions  from  the  manuscripts ; 
and,  two  years  afterwards,  Voltaire  republished  that  edition, 
with  Ills  own  preface  and  notes.  Both  those  unhappy  men 
passed  the  highest  eueomiums  ou  the  genius  and  talent  of  the 
Thoughts,  while  they  indulged  their  rancorous  prejudices 
against  its  pure  design  and  the  sacred  truths  which  it  placed  in 
the  hght  of  brilliant  evidence,  Condorcet's  mutilations  were 
intended  to  represent  the  '  first  of  the  French  classics  as  to  both 
date  and  rank,'  (Faugere's  words}  as  a  secret  sceptic.  In 
France  and  the  Low  Countries,  in  Germany  and  Britain,  the 
book  has  never  ceased  to  be  popular :  but  lately  a  regard  to  it, 
intensely  interesting,  lias  been  rerived  in  a  Memoir  presented 
to  the  French  Academy,  in  1812 ;  also  in  1843,  in  a  Urge  vo- 
lume ;  both  by  the  celebrated  professor  of  philosophy  in  the 
University  of  France  (Paris  College),  Victor  Cousin.  With  all 
his  admiration,  at  once  enraptured  and  judicious,  of  the  subject 
of  his  diaquiaitions,  he  had  a  morally  interested  object  in  view, 
to  make  out  (we  borrow  his  oivn  words),  that  'tlie  very  bottom 
of  Pascal's  soul  was  a  universal  scepticitm,  from  which  he 
could  find  no  refuge  but  a  wilfully  blind  credulity: — Le/ond 
mSnte  de  P  dme  de  Pascal  eat  tta  scepticisms  wiiversel,  contre 
leguel  il  ne  trouve  d^asyle  que  dans  une  yoi  volontairement  atwgle.' 

In  the  present  year  and  in  our  own  country,  attention  has 
been  revived  to  the  character  and  writings  of  Pascal,  by  an  ar- 
ticle whose  intrinsic  merits  are  worthy  of  its  subject,  in  the 
second  number  of  the  North  British  Review,  and  which,  without 
an  atom  of  information,  we  feel  secure  from  error  in  attributing 
to  the  cliriatian  philosopher,  one  of  the  prime  glories  of  our  age. 
Sir  David  Brewster.  That  article  also  incorporates  much 
of  the  valuable  Discourse  on  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Pascal, 
by  Bossut,  Paris,  1779. — We  have  no  slight  pleasure  inciting  the 
passage  which  gives  Sir  David  Brewster's  opinion  on  the  sab- 
ject  of  our  ariicle ;  but  little  did  he  know,  when  he  penned  the 
following  paragraphs,  what  an  accession  was  just  on  the  point 
of  being  made  to  the  subject  of  them. 

■ '  He  resolved  to  iledimtc  ihe  rcsl   of  his  life  to  ihe  cutnpotilj 

of  ft  great  work  on  the  Evidences  of  Rdigion. — He  had  devoted  ' 
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the  last  year  in  which  he  was  permitted  to  lahour  ;  and  the  varioas  por- 
tions of  it  which  he  had  written  were  collected  by  his  Port  Royal  fiiends, 
and  published  in  1670,  under  the  title  of  Pensies  de  .^J,  Pascal  sur  la 
Religion,  et  sur  quelques  autres  sujets.  This  little  work,  which  has  been 
translated  into  every  European  language,  is  pregnant  with  great  and 
valuable  lessons,  and  has  met  with  general  admiration.  Original  and 
striking  views  of  divine  truth  pervade  its  pages ;  and  fragments  of  pro- 
found thought,  brilliant  eloquence,  and  touching  sentiment,  every  where 
remind  us  of  its  gifted  author.  Appealing  to  minds  of  the  highest 
order,  his  opinions  on  the  solemn  questions  of  faith  and  duty,  cannot  fail 
to  have  a  transcendent  influence  over  hearts,  which  studies  and  suflferinga 
like  his  own  have  enUghtened  and  subdued.' — North  Brit.  Rev.  Aug. 
1844.     p.  320. 

The  Paris  Semeur  of  the  6th,  13th,  and  20th,  of  the  present 
month,  has  introduced  to  our  knowledge,  and  largely  commented 
upon,  the  new  work  whose  title  we  have  given.  We  think  that 
it  will  meet  just  curiosity,  and  prepare  for  the  analysis  which 
we  propose  to  make  of  the  two  volumes,  and  for  our  observations 
both  upon  the  remains  of  Pascal,  greatly  diversified  as  to  sub- 
jects, but  all  more  precious  than  gold  and  jewels,  and  upon  the 
excellent  editorship  which  has  brought  them  to  our  possession, 
if  we  translate  the  first  of  the  three  French  articles,  written  by 
no  less  a  man  than  Alexander  Vinet;  premising  only  our 
words  in  the  Review  of  his  masterly  volume.  On  the  Manifesta- 
tion of  Religious  Convictions  and  the  Separation  of  the  Church 
from  the  State, — ^  M.  Vinet  has  long  been  favourably  known  to 
French  literature. One  of  the  most  accomplished,  philoso- 
phic, and  earnest  minds  which  have  ever  been  employed  upon — 
that  great  subject/ — Eel.  Rev.,  June,  1843.     Vol.  xiii.  p.  616. 

We  must  add  that,  in  the  February  and  March  of  the  last 
year,  he  wrote  three  articles,  in  the  Semeur,  as  a  critical  exami- 
nation of  Cousin's  volume  which  we  have  before  mentioned. 

'  We  are  under  great  obligations  to  Mr.  Faugerc,  but  have 
first  to  thank  Prof.  Cousin :  for  it  is  to  him  that  we  are  indebted 
for  this  complete  and  unadulterated  edition  of  The  Tfioughts,  It 
is  at  least  probable  that,  but  for  him,  we  should  have  had  to 
wait  a  long  time  for  it.  Since  the  publication  of  Mr.  Cousin's 
book  {On  Pascal* s  Thoughts),  it  had  become  doubly  necessary. 
It  was  known  for  some  years,  (but  obscurely  and  vaguely) ;  it 
had  become  impossible  to  doubt,  that  the  world  did  not  possess 
the  genuine  text  of  Pascal ;  and  not  a  few  had  begun  to  inquire 
whether  we  had  Pascal's  genuine  thinking,  Mr.  Faugere's  work 
has  just  come  to  put  an  end  to  that  uncertainty.  Pascal  is 
restored  to  us ;  not  the  sceptical  and  forlorn  Pascal  of  whom  Mr. 
Cousin  had  outlined  the  black  profile,  but  the  Pascal  of  our 
knowledge,  the  believing,  affectionate,  and  happy  Pascal.  Once 
again  then,  we  thank  Mr.  Cousin.  Even  before  this  new  edition. 
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the  positions  which  we  had  maintained  in  opposition  to  him 
were  by  no  means  to  be  relinquished ;  but  they  are  still  the 
better  fortified  in  consequence  of  the  publication  which  his  dis- 
quisition has  called  forth. 

'  It  is  now  also  that  we  know  to  what  an  extent  the  timorous 
prudence  of  the  great  man's  friends  had  corrupted^  if  we  may 
be  allowed  so  to  say,  the  text  of  these  immortal  fragments.  Mr. 
Cousin  had  good  reason  for  saying,  that  there  is  no  sort  of  altera- 
tion which  has  not  been  practised  upon  this  text.  The  first 
editors  had  allowed  themselves,  or  better  may  we  say,  com- 
manded themselves,  to  take  every  kind  and  degree  of  licence : 
to  suppress,  to  fabricate,  to  transpose,  to  separate,  to  combine, 
— all  seemed  to  them  a  thing  of  full  right  or  strict  duty.  They 
have,  as  they  thought  cases  required,  formed  anew  the  plan  of 
the  work,  the  style  of  the  author,  and  his  very  sentiments  them- 
selves. Mr.  Faugere  is  only  a  scrupulously  faithful  witness  to 
the  truth,  when  he  says,  ^  there  is  not  an  instance  of  twenty 
lines  together,  whether  in  the  first  edition  or  in  any  of  the  sub- 
sequent ones,  which  does  not  present  some  alteration,  great  or 
small.'  He  might  have  added  that,  in  those  same  editions,  it  is 
a  rare  thing  to  find  six  consecutive  lines  exactly  conformable  to 
the  original  manuscript.  One  feels  quite  confounded  at  such 
daring.  But  there  are  two  considerations  which  may  somewhat 
moderate  our  unavoidable  surprise  and  pain  from  this  first  im- 
pression. 

^  The  first  is  that,  according  to  the  ideas  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  Pascal's  Thoughts,  considered  merely  as  he  threw  them 
upon  his  paper,  could  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  really  reduced 
to  writing.  He  would  never  have  given  them  to  the  public  in 
that  state ;  and  his  friends  would  have  thought  themselves 
wanting  in  duty  to  him,  if  they  had  not  done  for  him  what  he 
would  certainly  himself  have  done.  No  doubt  Pascal  would 
have  performed  the  task  better,  incomparably  better.  A  com- 
parison cannot  for  a  moment  be  admitted  between  him  and 
such  editors  as  they  were.  I  should  not  be  forgiven  if  I  were 
to  maintain,  that  the  work  finished  by  himself  would  have  been 
less  valuable  than  the  sketch ;  but  that  which  I  will  venture  to 
say  is,  that  it  would  have  been  a  different  thing,  a  totally  diffe- 
rent thing ;  it  would  have  been  a  treatise  by  Pascal,  rather  than 
Pascal  himself,  a  book  and  not  a  man.  Though  I  do  not  doubt 
but  that  he  would  have  put  something  of  himself  into  his  book, 
still  we  have  the  alternative  of  the  book  or  the  man  [the  im- 
pression or  the  mind  that  stamped  it] .  If  the  labours  of  those 
editors  leave  us  to  regret  above  all  the  absence  of  the  very  Pas- 
cal, we  are  safe  in  saying  that  he  would  have  still  less  spared 
himself,  that  he  would  have  had  more  reserve  than  they  had  of 
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temerity.     With  more  care  than  any  other  person^  he  would 
have  smoothened  the  roughest  turns  of  thought  or  word,  he 
would  have  blunted  the   sharpest   angles.     Pascal,  in  a  word, 
Tvould  have  shrunk,  as  from  the  fire,  from  handing  to  us  a  Pas- 
cal.    In  the  present  day,  we  like  a  boldly  pronounced  indivi- 
duality of  an  author^s  manifestation ; — perhaps  because  we  find 
that  to  be  a  rare  thing.    It  was   not   in  the  character  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  nor  in  the  principles  of  the  religious  school 
to  which  Pascal  belonged,  to  permit  the  individuality  to  impress 
itself  strongly  upon  writings.    Both  the  age  and  the  Port  Royal 
concurred,  though  from  very  different  principles,  in  the  maxim. 
Christian  piety  annihilates  the  I;  human  politeness  hides  and  covers 
it.     In  our  day  we  like  to  peep  into  the  inside,  to  see  the  man 
in  the  writer :  egotism  pleases  us,  and  egoism  does  not  always 
displease  us.     In  the  seventeenth  century,  readers  were  less  in- 
quisitive, and  writers  more  reserved.     The  reigning  formality  of 
manners  seemed  to  impose  this  reserve.     Montaigne's  talking 
so  much  about  himself  was  the  very  thing  in  him  which  offen- 
ded Pascal  the  most.     La  Fontaine,  for  instance,  could  not  have 
unveiled  his  mind  so  completely  as  he  has  done,  he  could  not 
have  exposed  his  simplicity  and  his  reveries,  without  putting 
himself,  in  some  sort,  out  of  the  pale  of  the  law  of  letters.     I 
conclude  then,  that,  whether  the  Thoughts  had  been  pubUshed 
by  Pascal's  friends  or  by  himself,  it  would  have  been  impossible 
for  them  to  have  preserved  that  characteristic  manner  which  has 
ever  had  so  great  a  share  in  the  liveliness  of  the  impression 
which  they  make,  and  the  kind  of  popularity  which  they  have 
acquired.     I  leave  this  consideration  to  the  judgment  of  my 
reaider :  but  I  will  advance  another  which  will  perhaps  touch 
more  closely ;  if  we  had  not  gotten  the  Thoughts  as  we  actually 
have  them,  it  is  probable  that  we  should  never  have  gotten 
them  at  aU. 

^No  man,  after  Pascal's  death,  would  have  published  his 
Thoughts  without  alteration.  The  text  might  have  been  less 
deeply  clipped  and  shaped  ; — and  it  might  have  been  more  so.  It 
has  ran  more  risks  than  we  think  of.  The  worst  of  all,  but  the 
most  probable,  was  that  it  would  never  have  appeared.  Given 
to  the  world  as  it  was,  it  could  not  at  the  very  first,  but  have  a 
very  bold  aspect ;  and  we  much  doubt  whether  some  pages 
would  have  been  printed,  if  the  editors  had  sufficiently  guaged 
the  depth  of  impression  which  they  were  likely  to  make  upon 
certain  minds.  The  only  person  likely  to  have  dared,  whether 
from  moral  courage  or  natural  fondness,  to  insist  upon  an  una- 
dulterated publication,  was  Madame  Perier '  [his  only  surviving 
sister] ,  '  and  she  would  have  roused  against  herself  all  the  ar- 
dent minds  as  well  as  all  the  prudent.     Unless  considerable 
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alterations  had  been  resolved  upon,  Pascal  would  have  remaine 
buried  in  his  manuscripts ;  or  else,  a  very  long  time  would  haver 
elapsed  before  he  would  have  been  fetched  back,  and  such  a^ 
long  oblivion  would  easily  have  gUded  into  an  everlasting  sup- 
pression. Strange  then  as  it  may  appear,  one  is  tempted  to 
thank  the  editors  rather  than  to  blame  them.  It  is  incompara- 
bly better  to  have  Pascal,  though  in  their  form,  than  not  to 
have  him  at  all. 

'  However,  we  may  ask,  with  whom  would  Pascal  himself 
have  been  the  more  satisfied  ?  Wth  the  old  editors,  or  the 
new  one?  I  think,  with  neither  the  one  nor  the  other;  but 
much  less  with  Mr.  Faugere,  than  with  the  Duke  de  E/Oannez  * 
and  M.  de  Brienne,^  [partly  the  original  editors,  but  the  chief 
were  Peter  Nicole,  and  Antony  Arnauld.]  ^  Nevertheless,  our 
highest  obligations  are  to  Mr.  Faugere.  After  the  long  suc- 
cession of  imperfect  editions,  after  the  lapse  of  close  upon  two 
centuries,  and,  more  than  all,  after  the  inferences  which  some 
persons  have  professed  to  draw  from  their  access  to  the  original 
manuscripts, — such  a  work  as  this  had  become  indispensable. 
Perhaps  Pascal  himself  would  have  admitted  this;  but  that 
does  not  imply  that  he  would  have  been  pleased  with  it.  It  is 
much  the  same  with  the  first  heavings  and  turnings  of  an 
author,  as  with  the  privacies  of  his  life,  which  ought  to  be 
sacredly  intrenched ;  or,  as  with  his  correspondence,  the  most 
inviolable  of  all.  His  moral  dwelling-house  has  been  invaded, 
his  seal  has  been  broken ;  and,  though  such  violations  may  find 
their  excuse  in  even  the  benefit  wluch  they  confer  upon  those 
who  are  subjected  to  them,  still  they  are  violations.  Pascal 
would  have  felt  such  an  act  most  acutely.  It  has  often  been 
said,  that  no  man  could  bring  himself  to  confide  to  his  most 
intimate  friend,  all  the  thoughts  that  dart  through  his  mind. 
Who  would  avow  to  another  what  he  is  afraid  of  avowing  even 
to  himself?  Yet  to  this  Mr.  Faugere  has  compelled  Pascal;  and 
the  confident  thus  forced  upon  him  is  just — the  world.  You 
may  tell  me  that  Pascal  had  not  to  blush  for  his  Thoughts :  they 
were  surely  not  bad  thoughts.  But,  who  would  like  to  be 
taken  in  the  very  act  of  hesitating,  and  groping  in  the  deep 
closets  of  his  mind  ?  Who  would  not  find  it  disagreeable  to 
see,  early  in  a  morning,  his  room,  as  yet  in  disorder,  entered  by, 
I  will  not  say  a  stranger,  but  a  familiar  friend?  Pray,  why 
could  you  not  wait  a  few  minutes  ?  One  hour  later,  and  you 
would  have  found  me  risen,  dressed,  all  my  things  in  their 
places,  and  my  room  in  order.     It  is  rather  too  uncomfortable 

'*'  Commonly  spelt  Roannes,  and  so  Mr.  Vinet  writes  it ;  but  we  follow  Mr. 
Faugere. 
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to  be  thus  taken  when  just  getting  out  of  bed,  or  in  the  neces- 
sary embarrassment  of  an  early  hour.  But  much  more  so  it  is, 
to  be  compelled  to  lay  before  the  public  the  dots  and  strokes  of 
a  work  just  beginning  to  be  formed,  and  which,  when  com- 
pleted, is  intended  for  that  public  which  now  is  made  a  fore- 
staller.  From  this  concealed  laboratory  has  come  forth,  or  is 
to  come  forth,  a  composition  smooth,  sustained,  flowing,  such 
as  befits  a  man  in  whom  thoughts  and  expression  spring  up 
together,  as  the  water  of  a  fountain  at  one  jet.  The  public 
cannot  enter  into  the  idea  of  what  this  deep-seated  labour  costs ; 
it  is  completely  ignorant  of  the  process  ;  it  sees,  or  knows,  or 
perhaps  even  conjectures,  nothing.  Here,  then,  this  very 
public  is  bursting  into  the  author's  laboratory,  counting  and 
handling  his  tools,  finding  out  all  the  combinations  of  his  appa- 
ratus, and  the  dexterous  manipulation  whose  efiect  he  had  fondly 
imagined  would  appear  an  inspiration.  Kthe  public  like  this, 
it  is  very  well  on  its  part ;  but,  for  the  author, — how  does  he 
feel?  Can  he  like  it?  Oh,  but  Pascal  was  far  above  the  puerili- 
ties of  {mattvaise  honte)  false  shame.  Very  true  ,•  I  grant  it  : 
but  there  is  another  thing,  more  serious  still.  In  these  un- 
sewed  tatters  which  you  are  handing  to  us,  Pascal  is  not  a 
uniting  man,  but  a  thinking  man ;  rather  may  we  say,  a  man 
seeking  for  his  thoughts.  Beware  of  a  serious  mistake.  Many 
of  his  affirmations  are  interrogatiorfs  disguised.  Instead  of 
saying.  Is  the  matter  so  ?  he  often  says.  It  is.  He  lays  down, 
in  absolute  terms,  what,  in  his  view,  is  true  in  only  a  relative 
sense.  Sometimes  even  the  person  that  addresses  you  is  not 
he,  but  a  third,  perhaps  his  adversary.  A  man  must  be  utterly 
devoid  of  experience  in  literary  composition,  not  to  admit  at 
once  and  before  hand  all  this.  Thinking  is  by  turns  affirming 
and  doubting,  questioning  and  ansivering.  We  scarcely  think 
without  the  help  of  words,  which  serve  as  chemical  agents, 
decomposing  and  recomposing  thought.  Undoubtedly,  a  man 
need  not  pronounce  those  words,  nor  write  them;  but  it  is 
better  to  use  those  helps.  Many  persons  cannot  meditate 
without  a  pen  in  hand;  they  think  not,  except  they  write. 
That  was  not  the  case  with  Pascal ;  but  it  is  the  fact  that  a 
great  part  of  this  collection  of  his  Thoughts  spread  open  before 
us,  not  the  result  of  his  thinking,  which  a  book  would  do,  but 
the  very  inward  working  itself  of  that  thinking ;  I  might  almost 
say,  the  brewing  of  his  mind.  In  many  passages,  the  idea  is 
not  more  definite  than  the  form  of  its  expression.  Now,  if  our 
great  thinker  and  writer  could  see  that  he  was  thus  surrendered 
to  the  public  gaze,  would  he  not  look  upon  himself  as  betrayed? 
And,  would  he  not  really  be  so,  up  to  a  certain  point  ?  Let  the 
grave  and  judicious  editor  of  the  Thoughts  pardon  me  for  this 
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expression ;  the  meaning  of  which,  however,  he  cannot  mistake. 
His  work  is  strictly  accordant  to  the  laws  of  honour,  so  far  as 
they  could  be  extended.  After  what  I  have  said  of  the  involun- 
tary impression  which  (on  the  supposition)  would  certainly  have 
been  made  upon  the  author  of  the  Thoughts,  I  do  maintain  that 
he,  when  he  duly  considered  the  case,  and  took  into  his  account 
the  time  and  the  circumstances,  even  he  would  acknowledge 
that  Mr.  Faugere  had  done  him  a  service  as  well  as  us. 

'  It  will  never  be  said  again,  that  the  first  editors  left  the 
true  Pascal,  that  is,  as  some  have  said,  the  sceptical  and  hope- 
less, lurking  at  the  bottom  of  the  original  text.     That  text  we 
now  have  in  its  integrity.     Mr.  Faugere  has  carried  his  scrupu- 
losity farther,  if  it  be  possible,  than  they  did  their  liberties. 
He  has  given  us  even  insulated  words,  which  yield  no  meaning 
to  any  one :  and  when  even  a  single  word  was  illegible,  he  has 
marked  the  place.      Now,  better  than   ever,  you   can  judge 
whether  Pascal  had  within  him  good  reasons  for  being  a  Chris- 
tian ;  yes,  now  better  than  ever,  you  will  be  convinced  that  he 
WAS  a  Christian.     Indeed,  he  does  not  become  a  Christian  as 
the  generality  of  men  do.     He,  if  not  the  first,  yet  the  first  in 
a  clear  and  explicit  manner,  has  summoned,  to  sit  in  judgment 
upon  the  great  question  of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  the  moral 
faculties,  which  had  too  generally  been  deposed,  out  of  compli- 
ment to  the  intellectual.     He  has  brought  the  decision  of  the 
great  question  to  the  entire  man.     From  the  depths  of  our  na- 
ture, he   has  called  up  witnesses  who  had  never  before  been 
brought  to  the  bar.     He  has  made  good  his  assertion,  that  their 
testimony,  neglected  as  it  had  been,  is  completely  sufficient  for 
every  man's  personal  conviction  -,  and  that,  for  a  definitive  con- 
clusion, there  is  no   true  knowledge,  no  thorough  and  effectual 
conviction,  for  those  who  listen  not  to  these  internal  witnesses. 
By  their  evidence,  he  has  reduced  to  their  proper  value,  not  only 
the  objections  of  the  adversaries  to  his  faith,  but  not  a  few  pre- 
judices, not  a  few  beggings  of  the  question  which  religion  may 
perhaps,  after  other  proof,  erect  into  certainty,  but  which  can- 
not await  to  give  certainty  to  religion.     All  this  was  shewn  in 
the  first  and  subsequent  editions  of  the   Tlioughts,  though,  we 
must  acknowledge,  much  disfigured :  but  the  present  publica- 
tion brings  out  many  new  sides  on  which   to  contemplate  the 
character  of  Pascal  as  a  defender  of  revelation.     And,  indeed, 
this  is  all.     It  is  not  another  Pascal ;    not  a  new  creation,  not 
even  a  modification ;  and  be  it  especially  observed  that,  of  his 
religious  character,  it  gives  no  diflferent  idea  from  that  which  we 
before  had,  except  that  here  he  appears  surrounded  with  a  purer 
and  brighter  light. 

'  Yet  this  circumstance,  and  the  very  great  number  of  entirely 
new  materials  which  Mr.  Faugere  has  brought  to  light,  are  not, 
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if  we  penetrate  to  the  bottom  of  the  subject,  the  only  advan- 
tages of  this  FAITHFUL  edition.  WTioever  reads  the  new  Pascal 
will  be  struck  with  the  strongly  marked  individuality  which  be- 
longed to  the  religion  of  that  great  man.  A  publication  pre- 
pared by  himself,  and  of  course  in  concert  with  his  friends — 
what  one  might  call  the  official  edition,  the  authorized  book — 
would  have  greatly  attenuated  that  character,  and  thus  have 
lessened  the  peculiar  excellence  of  the  work.  After  all,  Pascal's 
first  editors  respected  him  dead,  to  much  better  effect  than  they 
could  have*  managed  him  living.  They  would  have  required  of 
him  more  sacrifices  than  they  allowed  themselves  to  make  of 
alterations.  Death  has  been  the  seal  and  guardian  of  the  au- 
thor's religious  individuality.  That  he  is  a  Roman  catholic  and 
a  Jansenist  every  one  knows :  but  he  is  both  the  one  and  the 
other  in  his  own  way ;  and  he  is  not  either,  at  all  times,  up  to 
the  point  which  his  friends  would  probably  have  desired.  At 
one  time  he  makes  use  of  technical  terms,  and  then  he  throws 
them  aside.  His  system  of  divinity  is  his  own,  even  when  it  is 
conceived  in  the  utmost  precision  of  terms.  It  is  not  a  doctor 
in  divinity  that  speaks :  it  is  a  man  who  breathes  the  free  air 
of  the  world ;  and,  better  still,  it  is  a  man.  A  long  time  it  had 
been,  as  I  think,  that  religion  had  possessed  no  [apologistes] 
defenders  by  direct  authorship,  besides  titled  doctors*.  An 
apologist  of  this  new  kind  was  wanting ;  for  it  is  hardly  to  be 
expected  that  a  doctor  be  turned  entirely  back  again  into  2iman. 
Pascal,  in  the  old  editions,  but  above  all  in  the  new,  is  such ;  the 
individual  and  independent  man,  more  than  he  was  himself 
aware  of,  more  than  he  would  have  desired.  And  perhaps  it 
would  not  be  very  difficult  to  distinguish  the  portions  in  which 
he  is  the  Christian  of  his  cliurch  and  party,  and  those  in  which 
he  is  his  oion  kind  of  Christian. 

*  The  method  employed  by  Pascal  in  the  Thoughts,  has  a  bear- 
ing which  himself,  clear-sighted  and  far-seeing  as  he  was,  did 
not  perhaps  perceive.  We  will  try  to  make  ourselves  under- 
stood by  moving  back  a  few  steps. 

'In  religion,  upon  all  systems,  a  place  must  be  found  some- 
where for  the  principle  of  examination.  At  the  least  and  lowest, 
a  man  must  examine,  to  know  whether  he  may  believe  without 
examining.  The  Roman  catholic  examines,  as  well  as  the  pro- 
testant :  he  examines  the  grounds  of  the  authority  to  which  his 
church  lays  claim.  Till  he  arrives  at  a  full  conviction  of  that 
authority,  he  proceeds  as  a  protestant — he  is  a  protestant.  The 
examination  which  he  has  to  make,  embraces  a  large  number  of 
very  great  questions.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say  what  questions 
are  not  here  implied.     The  whole  space  that  lies  between  the 

♦  Had  Mr.  Viuet  forgotten,  when  he  wrote  this,  the  nohle  Momay   du 
Pletsia? 
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philosophy  of  mind  and  the  history  of  man^  with  all  that  those 
terms  comprehend,  becomes,  in  successive  portions,  the  field  of 
investigation.  The  questions  arising  are  of  such  a  nature  and 
such  diflSculty  that  an  authority,  if  there  were  one,  would  not 
be  too  much  for  their  resolution.  But  there  is  not  an  autho- 
rity :  we  are  only  in  search  of  it :  authority  cannot  be  founded 
upon  authority.  There  is  the  scripture.  Very  true :  but  to 
send  us  all  alone  to  the  tribunal  of  the  scripture,  to  give  up  the 
question  to  be  settled  between  the  scripture  and  ourselves,  in- 
volves the  admission  that  we  have  the  right  of  determining  for 
ourselves  the  sense  of  scripture,  without  appeal  to  any  authority 
over  us.  This  would  be  precisely  to  grant  that  which,  in  the 
system  of  authority,  is  peremptorily  denied  us.  Try  you,  then, 
to  understand  Jww  that  could  be  granted  to  us  for  one  time, 
which  is  to  be  refused  us  forever  afterwards ;  and  how  to  escape 
the  consequence  that  the  entire  system  of  protestantism  is  in- 
cluded in  this  your  temporary  concession. 

'  But  may  we  not  have  recourse  to  the  Holt  Spirit  ?  Be  it 
so.  We  must  admit,  then,  that  there  is  a  Holy  Spirit ;  that 
there  is  an  action  of  the  Spirit  of  God  upon  the  spirit  of  man. 
Observe ;  it  must  be  the  individual  man ;  for,  in  our  supposed 
case,  it  is  an  individual  who  is  seeking  and  examining.  You 
admit,  then,  that  the  Spirit  of  GK)d  condescends  to  hold  imme- 
diate communion  with  an  individual  of  mankind.  But,  if  that 
be  possible  once,  it  is  always  possible.  Henceforth,  then,  authority 
is  useless :  the  Holy  Spirit  takes  the  place  of  the  church.  This, 
however,  is  what  cannot  be  granted  us  by  those  who  maintain 
the  principle  of  authority.  It  follows,  by  the  strictest  necessity 
of  reasoning,  that  they  must  put  the  Holy  Spirit  under  arrest 
for  the  benefit  of  the  church. 

^  Then  they  send  us,  as  inquirers,  to  natural  reason ;  and  to 
science,  one  of  the  acquisitions  and  instruments  of  reason. 
Upon  reason  is  thus  tlirown  the  answering  of  a  great  number  of 
questions,  as  I  have  above  said,  of  such  a  nature  and  such  diffi- 
culty, that  it  is  quite  inconceivable  why  authority  has  not,  at 
the  very  first,  applied  itself  to  the  solution  of  those  questions. 
This  is  an  enormous  imperfection ;  an  incomprehensible  chasm 
in  the  system.  If  a  man  be  capable  of  arriving  by  himself  at  a 
solution  of  those  difiiculties,  surely  he  is  capable  by  himself  of 
arriving  at  the  true  sense  of  scripture.  Suppose  that  natural 
reason  renders  some  men  capable  of  resolving  the  questions,  the 
number  of  such  men  is  extremely  small.  There  is  an  immense 
multitude  of  minds  to  whom  such  an  achievement  would  be 
quite  impossible ;  yet  they  need  to  be  convinced  of  the 
church's  authority,  for  the  church  is  ^  the  pillar  and  ground  of 
the  truth,'  by  its  determining,  always  and  in  every  case,  the 
meaning   of  the   divine    oracles.      The    scriptures,    and   the 
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Holy  Spirit^  being  discarded  as  to  all  men ;  reason  also,  as  to 
all  probably,  but  certainly  as  to  the  vast  majority;  what  re- 
mains? Upon  what  principle  can  we  proceed  to  confide  in 
authority  ?  The  whole  of  the  most  important  interest  in  the 
world  is  thrown  upon  chance ;  the  accident  of  birth  and  the 
impressions  of  childhood.  Set  aside  this  absolute  incompetency; 
and  there  is  nothing  but  protestantism — ^protestantism  to  the 
end.  We  are  irrevocably  protestants ;  not  as  a  thing  of  result, 
the  effect  of  a  process  of  examination,  but  by  the  very  fact  of 
examination  itself.  Here,  then,  is  the  alternative,  and  it  cannot 
be  eluded ;  we  must  never  examine  ;  no,  not  for  one  moment ; 
or  we  must  always  examine. 

'  Pascal  lays  it  down  as  certain,  or  rather  he  establishes,  that, 
by  examining  ourselves  and  by  comparing  the  contents  of  the 
New  Testament  with  our  own  consciences,  we  shall  surely  attain 
to  faith,  through  the  mighty  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  In  his 
view,  believing  is  inseparable  from  understanding ;  to  believe  is 
to  understand  with  the  heart,  with  the  new  heart  which  the 
Holy  Spirit  gives.  The  Holy  Spirit,  not  the  church;  there 
lies  Pascal's  authority.  Read  attentively  the  Thoughts,  and  be 
pleased  to  answer  this  one  question :  In  his  system,  is  not 
church-authority  entirely  nullified,  put  absolutely  out  of  the 
field  ?  The  trouble  would  be  well  recompensed  of  once  study- 
ing under  this  point  of  view  the  inestimable  fragments  which 
are  now  restored  to  us  in  their  integrity.' 

We  doubt  not  but  that  our  readers  will  warmly  thank  us  for 
this  long  extract  from  the  first  of  Professor  Vinet's  three  articles 
of  Review.  The  succeeding  two  numbers  refer  to  details,  and 
are  not  requisite  for  us.  A  few  passages  we  shall  introduce  in 
their  places. 

The  awakening  of  attention,  produced  by  Victor  Cousin's 
two  publications,  seems  to  have  been  the  determining  cause  of 
Mr.  Faugere's  resolving  upon  a  thorough  investigation  of  the 
matter  and  presenting  the  results  to  the  world.  This  he  has 
done  in  a  manner  which  reflects  the  highest  honour  upon  his 
care,  judgment,  and  fidelity.  He  collated  all  the  important 
editions ;  he  obtained  from  descendants  of  collateral  branches 
of  the  Pascal  family  and  their  intimate  friends, — a  Transcript, 
which  bears  proof  of  being  the  first  copy  taken  from  the  scraps 
of  autograph  found  strung  upon  cords  or  otherwise  dispersed, 
reduced  into  an  imperfect  order  : — a  copy,  evidently  of  the  pre- 
ceding : — a  collection  of  transcripts  from  Pascal's  original  frag- 
ments, made  by  Father  Guerrier,  an  intimate  friend  of  the 
family  and  a  priest  of  the  Oratory,  (a  Society  honourably 
celebrated  for  their  many  learned  labours,  and  among  whom 
were  Lamy,  Le  Long,  and  others :)  and  a  voluminous  collection 
of  Guerrier's  transcripts  of  the   Pascalian   papers,  consisting 
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chiefly  of  Letters  of  Blaise  Pascal  himself,  his  father,  his  sisters 
and  other  relatives,  the  Duchess  of  Longueville,  and  De  Sacy, 
Arnauld,  Nicole,  Duguet,  Domat,  and  other  distinguished 
persons ;  this  collection  was  communicated  by  a  very  aged  gen- 
tlemen, (whose  courtesy  in  relation  to  Port  Royal  monu- 
ments some  of  our  countrymen  have  experienced,)  Mr.  Bellaigue 
de  Rabanesse,  formerly  a  Judge  in  the  Presidial  Court  of  Cler- 
mont. But  the  greatest  acquisition  of  all  is  the  Autograph 
Manuscript  of  the  fragmentary  pieces,  carefully  let  in  to  folio 
sheets  of  paper,  and  bound  in  a  volume  of  nearly  500  pages ; 
preserved,  as  we  have  said,  in  the  Royal  Library,  and,  by  an 
order  of  M.  Villemain,  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction, 
June  29,  1844,  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Mr.  Paugere. 

This  gentleman  has  proved  himself  to  be  one  of  the  most 
laborious,  judicious,  and  faithful  of  editors.     He  brings  us  into 
the  presence  of  the  real  Pascal ;  even  into  the  very  palpitations 
of  his  heart.     It  is  truly  a  subject  for  joy,  and  gratitude  to 
benign  providence,  that,  after  almost  t«ro  hundred  years,  this 
monument  of  honour  and  affection  is  raised  to  the  memory  of 
one  who  must  be  ranked  among  the  most  talented,  the  most 
amiable,  and  the  holiest  of  men  upon  earth;  and  still  more  is 
the  event  to  be  acknowledged  as  a  benefit  to  the  world.     As  a 
man  of  profound  thinking  and  sublime  soarings  of  the  soul,  yet 
ever  deeply  humble,  we  put  Pascal  in  the  rank  of  Bacon,  Boyle, 
Milton,   liowo,    Edwards,  Coleridge,    Robert    Hall,   and  John 
Foster.     High  and  long  sustained  as  the  popularity  of  Pascal's 
Thoughts  has  hitherto  been,  we  trust  that  they  are  destined  to 
fill  a  still  more  extensive  sphere  of  usefulness.     As  an  achieve- 
ment in  the  domain  of  Literary  History  and  Bibliography,  the 
exhumation,  we  may  even    say,    of  the  manuscripts,  and  the 
extraordinary  concurrence  of  independent  circumstances  which 
have  produced  this  edition,  will  give  it  an  attractive  interest  to 
men  of  philological  and  critical  leisure ;  and  that  is  a  class  of 
men  which  has  always  flourished  in  France,  and  more  abun- 
dantly, notwithstanding  the  short  storm  of  revolutionary  barba- 
rism, within  the  last  seventy  years.     A  similar  progress  of  those 
studies  has  taken  place  in  every  part  of  Europe.    Hence,  a  very 
wide  distribution  of  these  volumes  may  be  expected,  even  on 
this  ground  alone.     But  there  are  higher  reasons  for  our  hope. 
Condorcet,  Voltaire,  and  we  are  grieved  to  add,  within  these 
two   years  Victor   Cousin,  have  laboured  to  substantiate  and 
diff^use  the  opinion,  that  under  the  guise  of  piety,  Pascal  was  a 
secret  unbeliever,  or  at  least  much  incUned  to  scepticism  with 
regard  to  the  greatest  moral  truths.     Thus  the  purity  and  sin- 
cerity of  his  character  has  been  called  into  question ;  and  it  may 
be  feared  that  the  device  has  succeeded,  with  regard  to  numer- 
ous young  persons,  well  disciplined,  it  may  be,  in  mathematics 
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and  the  exact  sciences^  but  ill-taught  or  totally  untaught  upon 
the  nature^  evidences^  and  claims  of  heavenly  revelation ;  the 
device^  we  fear^  has  succeeded  to  confirm  the  notion,  that  the 
finest  minds  have  examined  the  whole  question  of  revealed  reli- 
gion, and  have  found  the  alleged  evidence  of  the  gospel  to  be 
so  uncertain,  that  these  young  persons  may  be  excused  fix)m 
giving  themselves  further  trouble  about  it.  Unreasonable  and 
criminal  as  is  this  prejudging,  it  is  very  agreeable  to  the  unwary 
and  unconverted  mind.  But  now  the  presumption  is  destroyed. 
Not  only  the  reasonings  of  the  philosopher  stand  out  in  their 
more  complete  comprehension  and  cogency;  but  the  warmth 
and  brightness  and  depth  of  his  piety  is  attested  in  a  manner 
which  nothing  could  resist,  but  a  very  hard  heart  or  a  stupid 
intellect.  It  may  well  be  hoped  that  some  volatile  minds  among 
the  French,  cultivated  or  rude,  which  have  welcomed  atheistic 
principles,  as  a  relief  fix)m  the  alarms  of  natural  conscience,  will 
be  drawn  by  the  charm  of  this  great  name,  to  read  the  unfold- 
ings  of  their  countryman's  inmost  feelings,  and  to  perceive 
something  of  the  beauty  of  holiness  in  his  character.  This 
pubUcation  may,  and  we  trust  will,  be  a  powerful  barrier  against 
the  frivolity,  immorality,  and  wreck  of  principle  which  so  fear- 
fully abound. 

We  gratefully  call  to  mind,  amidst  all  that  we  mourn  in  the 
moral  condition  of  the  French  people,  that  true  religion  among 
them  has,  within  the  last  thirty  years,  risen  from  the  dust  in 
which  it  had  been  trodden  down,  and  has  resumed  an  activity 
long  unknown.  This  revival  has  been  greatly  aided  by  the 
evangelical  protestant  press.  The  Life  and  Writings  of  Pascal, 
Romanist  as  he  was,  will  furnish  many  powerful  instruments 
for  the  advancement  of  the  holy  cause.  As  the  mortal  foe  to 
this  resurrection  of  scriptural  religion,  popery  has  started  into 
the  vigorous  employment  of  its  wonted  practices  for  gaining  the 
ascendancy  over  mind  and  society.  The  mystery  of  iniquity 
has  called  up  the  spirits  of  darkness,  ^  with  all  the  deceivable- 
ness  of  unrighteousness.'  Its  chief  instrument  in  this  '  work- 
ing '  (2  Thess.  ii,  7 — 11)  has  been  the  Order  of  Loyola, 
blasphemously  calling  itself  the  Society  of  Jems,  For  its  innu- 
merable atrocities,  that  order  had  been  banished  from  the 
principal  popish  states  of  Europe,  and  was  formally  abolished 
in  1773  by  Pope  Clement  XIV.  But,  from  motives  and  with 
objects  very  intelligible,  it  was  re-established  thirty  years  ago 
by  Pius  VII :  and  now  it  actually  reigns  in  France,  fostered  by 
silly  women,  and  used  as  the  tool  of  tyranny  and  perfidy  by 
wretched  men,  whose  consciences  must  teach  them  a  very 
different  lesson.  The  present  illegal  harassments  of  the  piotis 
protestants,  the  infamous  proceedings  in  Tahiti,  and  the  machi- 
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nations  in  the  Levant^  with  many  other  instances  of  crafty 
wickedness,  are  effects  of  the  restoration  of  the  Jesuits.  Mr. 
Faugere's  publication  comes  most  seasonably  to  help  just  men 
of  all  parties  and  denominations  in  their  resistance  to  the  brood 
of  the  old  serpent.  The  treatment  of  Pascal^  even  in  his  philo- 
sophical character,  by  the  frauds  of  the  Jesuits,  must  have  left 
in  the  minds  of  all  scientific  men  a  feeling  of  indignation  and 
abhorrence.  This,  Ave  hope,  will  be  revived  and  strengthened 
by  the  new  homage  to  his  name.  It  may  also  appear  no 
unreasonable  expectation,  that  an  edition  will  be  called  for  of 
the  Provincial  Letters,  and  that  will  do  glorious  execution 
against  ^  the  man  of  sin, — that  wicked  one.' 

Our  hopes  and  expectations  rise  higher  stiU.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  deplorable  impregnation  of  submission  to  the  false 
church  and  the  papal  usurpation,  which,  from  his  educational 
and  other  circumstances,  had  been  put  into  Pascal's  mind,  he, 
with  his  fcllow-confcssors  and  fellow-suflferers,  were  wondrous 
witnesses  to  'the  gospel  of  the  grace  of  Grod,'  and  its  proper 
fruits.  His  Thoughts,  and  other  pieces,  contain  a  multitude  of 
evidences  and  illustrations  of  the  essence  of  doctrinal  Chris- 
tianity,   SOVEREIGN,    FREE,    ELECTING     LOVE    RCtiug   thrOUgh   a 

Divine  Eedeemer  and  a  Divine  Sanctifier;  and  the  essence 
of  practical  Christianity,  Love  to  God  because  He  is  lovely, 
and  love  to  Holiness  because  it  is  His  image.  In  the  late 
revivals  of  piety  among  the  protestants  of  France  and  Switzer- 
land there  has  been  some  deteriorating  matter — dross  adhering 
to  the  silver — descending  to  them  from  some  of  their  own  old 
writers  (for  example,  Ravanell  of  Montauban),  and  exemplified 
at  large  in  our  Marshall  and  Hervey.  But  we  trust  that  our 
brethren  have  too  much  nobleness  of  mind  to  be  above  deriving 
instruction  from  Pascal  and  Quesnel,  and  those  like  them. 
Thus,  such  servants  of  Christ  as  our  beloved  Caesar  Malan  may 
obtain  unspeakable  benefit  to  their  own  souls  and  to  the  souls 
of  multitudes  besides ;  and  thus  a  studious  attention  may  be 
drawn  to  the  works  of  Edwards  and  Bellamy,  Dwight,  Mac- 
laurin,  Witherspoon  and  Dr.  Erskinc,  Fuller  and  Byland, 
Woods  and  Bcecher.  Upon  this  subject  we  cannot  force  our- 
selves to  abstain  from  citing,  somewhat  condensed,  a  passage 
from  the  Augustinus  of  Cornelius  Jansenius,  which  we  obtam 
through  the  medium  of  Theophilus  Gale's  TVue  Idea  ofJanBen- 
ism,  1669,  p.  113.  'The  spirit  of  God,  in  the  most  salutary 
manner,  indicates  to  us,  thut  there  is  no  love  of  ourselves  more 
true  than  that  whereby  we  love  God  with  aU  the  heart.  And 
because  the  most  refined  and  noble  love  of  God  consists  in  a 
man^s  being  abstracted  from  the  reflection  and  consideration  of 
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himself^  it  thence  foUoweth  that^  by  how  much  the  more  a  man 
forgets  himself,  he  has  so  much  the  more  noble  and  exact  re- 
gard to  himself.  Thus,  by  an  admirable  kind  of  competitioUj 
the  more  a  man  denies  himself,  the  more  he  seeks  himself;  the 
more  he  is  emptied  of  himself,  the  more  he  is  filled  with  God. 
To  relinquish  God  is  to  embrace  nothing/ 

Such  was  the  theology  and  religion  of  the  Port  Royal;  such 
that  of  Pascal  and  his  associates. 

Unspeakable  benefit  will  accrue  to  the  protestant  church  if 
these  sentiments  be  deeply  pondered. 

Upon  these  grounds,  and  others  allied  to  them,  we  rejoice  in 
this  publication  of  Mr.  Faugere's. 

We  shall  now  give  a  brief  account  of  its  contents. 

Vol.  I. — An  Introduction,  detailing  many  particulars  of 
Pascal^s  personal  and  family  history;  and  concerning  his 
writings,  particularly  the  Fragments  :  87  pages. 

Letters,  from  1648  to  1661; — to  his  sisters  and  other  rela- 
tives, to  the  Duchess  de  Eoannez,  and  to  the  Marchioness  de 
Sable. — One  of  these  Letters,  the  fourth,  addressed  to  Mr. 
Perier,  his  brother-in-law,  on  the  death  of  their  father,  the  elder 
Pascal,  and  which  Professor  Vinet  calls  '  The  great  letter,'  had 
been  in  part  transfused  into  the  older  editions  of  the  Thoughts, 
forming  chap.  xxx.  of  Part  I.,  ed.  1679 ;  and  in  Bossut's,  vol.  ii., 
art.  xviii.;  Par.  1812.  All  the  other  Letters  were  till  now  un- 
published. 

A  Prayer,  imploring  the  right  use  of  illness  :  12  pages. — ^Thia 
has  been  published  in  the  editions  of  the  Thoughts,  even  those 
of  Condorcet  and  Voltaire ;  but  in  no  edition  that  we  have  seen 
is  it  properly  distinguished  from  the  series  of  the  Thoughts :  it 
is  inserted  as  a  section  or  article,  and  is  thus  liable  to  be  over- 
looked. It  is  indeed  a  wondrous  composition — the  union  of 
profoundness,  sublimity,  and  originality  in  thought,  with  the 
utmost  simplicity  of  expression.  It  is  what  Dr.  Owen  recom- 
mends,— ^meditation  in  the  presence  of  God,  and  directed  in 
devout  address  to  Him  ;  very  similar  to  the  pattern  of  heavenly 
meditation  in  Mr.  Baxter's  Saints*  Everlasting  Rest,  How 
painful,  that  such  men  as  Voltaire  and  Condorcet  could  read 
and  edit  this  utterance  of  intellect  and  divine  aflfection,  and  not 
be  melted  into  penitence  and  faith  ! 

Essay  on  the  Conversion  of  a  Sinner :  7  pages. — Written  when 
Pascal  was  about  twenty-three  years  of  age,  and  first  published 
by  the  Abbe  Bossut,  in  1779. 

Preface  to  a  Dissertation  on  the  Doctrine  of  a  Vacuum. 
First  published  by  Bossut. — The  Dissertation  does  not  exist. 

A  Discourse  on  the  Passions  of  Love;  i,  e.,  the  Modifications 
qS  Sexual  Love  as  subsisting  between  Virtuous  People :  15  pages. 
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Of  its  genuineness  there  is  no  doubt.  It  was  publislied  not 
long  ago,  but  imperfectly,  in  the  RSvue  des  Dewe  Mondes,  of 
which  we  think  that  Professor  Cousin  is  the  editor.  '  If  ever 
other  love  than  divine  was  worthy  of  the  immortality  of  our 
nature,  it  is  that  of  which  the  passwM — ^that  is  to  say,  the 
interior  movements — are  here  described.* — Vinet. 

{' De  V Esprit  Giomitrique')  On  Geometrical  Reasoning:  30 
pages.  First  published,  very  defectively,  by  Condorcet ;  more 
completely  by  Bossut,  in  1779. 

On  the  Art  of  Persuading :  19  pages.  Having  a  connexion 
of  affinity  with  the  next  preceding. — They  appear  to  be  un- 
finished portions  of  a  treatise  on  the  application  of  geomcsjtrical 
reasoning  to  other  subjects.  There  are  passages  in  the  Port 
Royal  Logic  which  manifestly  had  their  source  in  these  firag- 
ments.  First  published  by  Desmolets,  in  Contin,  Mem.  de 
Litter.,  V.  ii.,  about  1720. 

(^  PensSes  Diverses ')  Miscellaneous  Thoughts :  79  pages. — Some 
are  in  the  old  editions,  but  by  far  the  greater  part  are  firom  the 
unpublished  MSS. 

Solemn  Act  of  Faith  and  Self-Dedication. — ^Found  sewed  up 
in  PascaVs  waistcoat  after  his  death.  First  published  by  Con- 
dorcet, who  profanely  calls  it '  A  mystic  charm.' 

Profession  of  Faith :  2  pages. — We  believe  it  is  in  the  old 
editions,  but  cannot  find  it. 

Thoughts  on  Eloquence  and  Style :  18  pages. — Scattered  in 
disorder  through  the  former  editions,  but  many  are  firom  the 
MSS. 

Thoughts  and  Notes  relative  to  the  Jesuits,  the  Jansenists,  tmd 
the  Provincial  Letters :  249  pages. — Of  great  interest :  almost 
all  from  the  MSS.  'With  feelings  of  the  liveliest  interest,' 
says  Mr.  Faugere,  'we  discovered  these  hitherto  unknown 
sketches,  these  rapid  conceptions,  hurrying  {oTthpell-meU  under 
the  first  inspiration  of  genius,  soon  to  become  the  first  work  [fc 
chef-d'oeuvre}  of  our  language.'  Vinet  adds,  '  Who  does  not 
partake  of  these  emotions  ?  Pascal,  speaking  to  and  for  himself, 
questioning  himself  upon  his  own  thoughts,  is  here  more  lively, 
if  it  could  be,  than  in  the  finished  work.  It  is  the  melted  gold 
flowing  pure  out  of  the  furnace.  Bursts  of  thought  which  could 
not  be  put  into  a  book,  are  here  brought  to  light  after  the 
burial  of  two  hundred  years.  We  are  taken  into  the  great  artisf  s 
work-room  [atelier'],  and,  in  a  thousand  scattered  pieces  of  the 
marble,  we  see,  at  the  first  glance,  the  finest  passages  of  Pascal's 
chef-d'oeuvre ;  such,  the  inimitable  stroke  of  his  chisel.' 

Thoughts  on  the  Pope  and  the  Church :  88  pages. — ^Almost  all 
from  the  MSS. 

Recollections  of  Conversations  wUh  M.  Pascal,  from  the  pens 
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of  his  sister  and  her  daughter^  Fontaine,  and  Nicole  :  40  pages. 
Published  in  portions  in  1728,  &c. 

Appendix  of  Letters  by  different  persons,  and  other  Elucida- 
tory Papers. 

Vol.  H. — This  is  entirely  taken  up  with  the  Great  Collection : 
404  pages ;  and  an  Appendix  of  Documents :  23  pages. 

Fragments  of  a  Defence  of  Christianity;  or,  Thoughts  upon 
Beligum. 

General  Preface ;  subsequent  Variations  bjiA  Notes.  All  by 
PascaL 

Part  I. — 7%e  Ruin  and  Wretchedness  of  Man  without  God', 
or,  t?^  Self  Corruption  of  Human  Nature. — Preface. — Menial 
Dissipations. — Deceptive  Influences.  {^  Des  Puissances  trompeuses. 
There  is  eloquence  in  this  very  combination  of  words.' — Vinet.J 
Differences  of  Men. — Greatness  and  Wretchedness  of  Man. — 
Philosophic  Systems. 

Part  II. — Happiness  of  Man  tviih  God. — Scripture  Doctrine 
of  the  Redeemer. — Preface. — Unbelievers  ignorant  of  real  Good- 
ness.— Characters  of  the  true  Religion. — Means  of  attaining 
Faith:  Reason;  Imman  authority;  inspiration. — The  Jews. — 
Miracles.  —  Types.  —  Prophecy.  —  Jesus  Christ  :  Mystery  of 
Jems. — The  Christian  Religion. — On  the  Method  and  Arrange- 
ment of  the  Prqfected  Treatise. 

Omissions. — Tnstdated  Citations. — Appendix. 

The  transposition  of  the  articles  contained  in  this  volume 
renders  it  impossible  for  us  to  compare  them  with  the  corres- 
pondent ones  in  the  former  editions,  without  an  enormous 
sacrifice  of  time.  So  many  are  marked  as  being  now  for  the 
first  time  published,  that  we  estimate  the  new  matter  as  about 
equal  to  the  old.  '  But,'  says  Mr.  Vinet,  '  nothing  is  lost :  all 
that  is  retrenched  [of  the  old  editions]  is  found  in  other  places ; 
and  if  the  work  has  less  of  the  air  of  a  book  than  those  editions, 
it  is,  in  reality,  far  better  arranged,  and  evidently  discloses  much 
better  Pascal's  plan.  It  has  been  generally  taken  for  granted 
that  the  first  editors  had  conformed  their  arrangement,  as  ex- 
actly as  was  possible,  to  the  author's  intentions:  but  Mr. 
Faugere's  labours  have  proved  that  this  is  a  mistake.'  He  has 
restored  the  actual  titles,  written  by  the  author  at  the  head  of 
very  many  of  the  fragments.  These  are  of  great  value,  for  they 
not  merely  indicate  principal  divisions  of  the  proposed  work, 
but  they  very  often  explain,  by  condensing,  the  precise  meaning 
and  aim  of  a  passage. 

The  diligence  and  labour  of  Mr.  Faugere  have  evidently  been 
extremely  great.  His  numerous  Notes  cast  light  upon  the  vast 
variety  of  facts  and  circumstances  alluded  to  in  the  text ;  and 
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tacit  references  to  books^  particularly  the  Essays  of  Mon- 
taigne. * 

The  printing  and  paper  are  beautifiil ;  and,  if  our  ill-natnred 
law  did  not  prohibit  our  annexing  the  price  at  Paris,  our  rea- 
ders would  call  the  work  cheap.  There  are  three  exceUendy 
engraved  fac-similia  plates;  one,  the  signature  of  Pascal  at 
three  epochs  of  his  life ;  another,  a  leaf  of  the  manuscript  of 
the  Provincial  Letters ;  and  the  third,  a  portrait,  being  a  fiic- 
simile  of  a  singularly  beautiful  chalk  dra.wing,  made  by  the 
elder  Mr.  Domat,  on  the  inside  of  one  of  the  boards  in  a  copy 
of  the  Corpus  Juris  CivUis,  when  his  friend  was  about  twenty- 
five  years  old.  This  copy  of  the  Corpus  Juris  Gvilis  was  disco- 
vered a  few  years  ago,  at  the  bottom  of  an  old  chest,  upon  the 
death  of  its  possessor,  a  lady,  the  last  of  the  family  of  Domat. 
It  has  since  passed  into  the  library  of  Mr.  Feligonde  de  Ville- 
neuve,  a  magistrate  of  Biom ;  who  gladly  enabled  Mr.  Faug^ 
to  publish  tUs  accurate  fac-simile. 


Art.  VI.  2  he  Chimes:  a  Goblin  Story  of  some  bells  that  rang  an  old  year 
out  and  new  year  in.  By  Charles  Dickens.  London :  Chi^man 
and  Hall. 

Mr.  Dickens  is  not  unmindful  of  the  seasons,  however  others 
may  be.  Last  year  he  provided  '  A  Christmas  CaroV  for  the 
entertainment  of  his  friends,  and  a  right  good  '  Carol'  it  was : 
and  this  year  he  presents  in  the  small  and  elegant  volume  before 
us,  'A  Goblin  Story,'  which  will  be  read  with  avidity  by  the  old 
and  the  young,  the  rich,  and,  so  far  as  their  means  permit,  the 

*  That  there  were  Qualities  in  the  mind  of  Montaigne,  very  likely  to  at- 
tract Pascal  by  the  rorce  of  affinity,  cannot  be  doubted.  The  former 
directed  his  lively  and  acute  energies  exclusively  to  one  object,  man.  He 
says, '  I  study  myself  more  than  any  other  subject.  This  is  my  metapbysic; 
this  my  natural  philosophy.'  His  known  character  of  scepticism  might 
furnish  occasion  for  the  attribution  to  Pascal  of  a  similar  preoilection.  We 
cite  a  passage  from  Dugald  Stewart,  which  merits  consideration,  both  on 
account  of  its  immediate  subject  and  because  its  reference  to  Pascal's 
bosom-friends,  the  Port  Royal  confraternity,  suggests  a  probable  conjecture 
upon  the  revolting  of  his  superior  mind  against  the  lively  but  shallow  scep- 
ticism of  Montaigne. — *  After  all,  however,  it  may  be  fairly  aoestionea, 
notwithstanding  the  scrupulous  fidelity  with  which  Montaigne  nas  endea- 
voured to  delineate  his  own  portrait,  if  [whether]  he  has  been  always  suffi- 
ciently aware  of  the  secret  folds  and  reduplications  of  the  human  heart. 
That  he  was  by  no  means  exempted  from  the  common  delusions  of  self-love 
and  self-deceit,  has  been  fully  evinced  in  a  very  acute,  though  somewhat 
uncharitable,  section  of  the  Port  Royal  Logic.  But  this  consideration,  so 
far  from  diminishing  the  value  of  his  Essays,  is  one  of  the  most  instructive 
lessons  they  afford  to  those  who,  after  the  example  of  the  author,  may  un- 
dertake the  salutary  but  humiliating  task  of  self-examination.' — PrMmt 
Pisssrt,  to  ths  JSnsyfop,  Briiann,  p.  50. 
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poor  also.  There  are  few  men  who  can  so  successfully  work  out 
an  eflPective  tale  from  slender  materials.  His  graphic  powers 
are  unsurpassed.  A  suggestion^  a  mere  hint^  suffices  for  his 
purpose  :  there  is  no  elaboration  needed,  no  long  array  of  per- 
sonages or  complexity  of  plot.  A  sentence,  or  even  a  word,  an 
old  church,  a  wretched  dwelling,  a  garret  or  a  cellar,  a  pam- 
pered menial,  or  a  half  starved  and  trembling  beggar  accom- 
plishes his  design.  He  sets  before  us,  without  apparent  effort, 
in  all  the  distinctness  and  vivid  colouring  of  actual  life,  the 
scene  or  the  character  which  he  wishes  to  describe.  We  behold 
the  street,  the  wretched  court,  the  dilapidated  staircase,  the  cold 
and  unfurnished  garret  to  which  he  introduces  us,  or  talk  and 
exchange  looks  with  the  persons  whom  he  brings  on  the  stage. 
The  truthfulness  of  his  sketches  is  not  outward  and  superficial. 
It  descends  to  the  inner  man,  embraces  the  qualities  of  the  in- 
dividual, and  sets  him  before  us  in  all  the  minute,  as  well  as  the 
more  prominent  features  of  his  person  and  character.  This 
constitutes  a  leading  element  in  the  popularity  of  Mr.  Dickens, 
and  is  illustrated  in  several  instances  in  the  volume  before  us. 

The  tale  is  simple,  and  its  incidents  are  quickly  told,  but  the 
reader  is  kept  in  suspense  by  a  machinery  not  quite  to  our 
mind,  nor  perfectly  consistent  in  our  judgment  with  the  charac- 
ter of  the  party  concerned.  We  are  soon  introduced  to  an  old 
church,  between  whose  chimes  and  Toby  Veck,  an  elderly  ticket- 
porter,  a  certain  fellowship  has  long  existed.  These  parties  act 
a  prominent  part,  and  of  the  latter  the  following  graphic  sketch 
is  given : 

'  The  wind  came  tearing  round  the  comer — especially  the  east  wind — 
as  if  it  had  sallied  forth,  express,  from  the  confines  of  the  earth,  to  have 
a  blow  at  Toby.  And  often-times  it  seemed  to  come  upon  him  sooner 
than  it  had  expected,  for  bouncing  round  the  corner,  and  passing  Toby, 
it  would  suddenly  wheel  round  again,  as  if  it  cried,  *  Why,  here  he  is  !' 
Incontinently  his  little  white  apron  would  be  caught  up  over  his  head 
like  a  naughty  boy's  garments,  and  his  feeble  little  cane  would  be  seen 
to  wrestle  and  struggle  unavailingly  in  his  hand,  and  his  legs  would 
undergo  tremendous  agitation,  and  Toby  himself  all  aslant,  and  facing 
now  in  this  direction,  now  in  that,  would  be  so  banged  and  bufi'eted, 
and  touzled,  and  worried,  and  hustled,  and  lifted  off  his  feet,  as  to 
render  it  a  state  of  things  but  one  degree  removed  from  a  positive 
miracle,  that  he  wasn't  carried  up  bodily  into  the  air  as  a  colony  of 
frogs  or  snails  or  other  portable  creatures  sometimes  are,  and  rained 
down  again,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  the  natives,  on  some  strange 
comer  of  the  world  where  ticket-porters  are  unknown. 

'  But  windy  weather,  in  spite  of  its  using  him  so  roughly,  was  after 
all,  a  sort  of  holiday  for  Toby.  That's  the  fact.  He  didn't  seem  to 
wait  so  long  for  a  sixpence  in  the  wind,  as  at  other  times ;  for  the 
having  to  fight  with  that  boisterous  element  took  off  his  attention,  and 
quite  freshened  him  up,  when  he  was  gettmg  hungry  and  low-spirited, 
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A  hard  frost  too,  or  a  fall  of  snow,  was  an  Elvent ;  and  it  seemed  to  do 
him  good,  somehow  or  other — it  would  have  been  hard  to  say  in  what 
respect  though,  Toby !  So  wind  and  frost  and  snow,  and  perhaps  a 
good  stiff  storm  of  hail,  were  Toby  Veck's  red-letter  days. 

'  Wet  weather  was  the  worst :  the  cold,  damp,  clammy  wet»  that 
wrapped  him  up  like  a  moist  great-coat :  the  only  kind  of  great-coat 
Toby  owned,  or  could  have  added  to  his  comfort  by  dispensing  with. 
Wet  days,  when  the  rain  came  slowly,  thickly,  obstinately  down :  when 
the  street's  throat,  like  his  own,  was  choaked  with  mist ;  when  smoking 
umbrellas  passed  and  repassed,  spinning  round  and  round  like  so  many 
teetotums,  as  they  knocked  against  each  other  on  the  crowded  footway, 
throwing  off  a  little  whirlpool  of  imcomfortable  sprinklings;  when 
gutters  brawled  and  water-spouts  were  full  and  noisy ;  when  the  wet 
from  the  projecting  stones  and  ledges  of  the  church  fell  drip,  drip,  drip, 
on  Toby,  mEddng  the  wisp  of  straw  on  which  he  stood  mere  mud  in  no 
time  ;  tiiose  were  the  days  that  tried  him.  Then  indeed,  you  might  see 
Toby  looking  anxiously  out  from  his  shelter  in  an  angle  of  the  church 
wall — such  a  meagre  shelter  that  in  summer  time  it  never  cast  a 
shadow  thicker  than  a  good- sized  walking  stick  upon  the  sunny  pave- 
ment— with  a  disconsolate  and  lengthened  face.  But  coming  out,  a 
minute  afterwards,  to  warm  himself  by  exercise  ;  and  trotting  up  and 
down  some  dozen  times :  he  would  brighten  even  then,  and  go  back 
more  brightly  to  his  niche. 

'  They  called  him  Trotty  from  his  pace,  which  meant  speed  if  he 
didn't  make  it.  He  could  have  walked  faster  perhaps ;  most  likely ; 
but  rob  him  of  his  trot,  and  Toby  would  have  taken  to  his  bed  and  died. 
It  bespattered  him  with  mud  in  dirty  weather ;  it  cost  him  a  world  of* 
trouble ;  he  could  have  walked  with  infinitely  greater  ease ;  but  that 
was  one  reason  for  his  clinging  to  it  so  tenaciously.  ~  A  weak,  small, 
spare  old  man,  he  was  a  very  Hercules,  this  Toby,  in  his  good  intentions. 
He  loved  to  earn  his  money.  He  delighted  to  believe — ^Toby  was  very 
poor,  and  couldn't  well  afford  to  part  with  a  delight — that  he  was  worth 
his  salt.  With  a  shilling  or  an  eighteenpenny  message  or  small  parcel 
in  hand,  his  courage,  always  high,  rose  higher.  As  he  trotted  on,  he 
would  call  out  to  fast  Postmen  ahead  of  him,  to  get  oat  of  the  way : 
devoutly  believing  that  in  the  natural  course  of  thmgs  he  mnst  inevit- 
ably overtake  and  run  them  down ;  and  he  had  perfect  feith — ^not  often 
tested — in  his  being  able  to  carry  anything  that  man  could  lift. 

'  Thus,  even  when  he  came  out  of  his  nook  to  warm  himself  on  a  wet 
day,  Toby  trotted.  Making,  with  his  leaky  shoes,  a  crooked  line  of 
slushy  footprints  in  the  mire ;  and  blowing  on  his  chilly  hands  and  rub- 
bing them  against  each  other,  poorly  defended  from  the  searching  cold 
by  threadbare  mufflers  of  grey  worsted,  with  a  private  apartment  only 
for  the  thumb  and  a  common  room  or  tap  for  the  rest  of  the  fingers ; 
Toby  with  his  knees  bent  and  his  cane  beneath  his  arm,  stiU  trotted. 
Falling  out  into  the  road  to  look  up  at  the  belfry  when  the  Chimes  re- 
sounded, Toby  trotted  still.' — pp.  6 — 1 1 . 

Between  Toby  and  these  chimes  there  was  a  mysterious  link. 
'  He  invested  them  with  a  strange  and  solemn  character/  though 
he  scouted  with  indignation  the  current  report  of  their  ~ 
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haunted.  They  were  good  christian  bells  to  Toby,  though 
something  more  —  so  at  least  he  had  imperceptibly  come  to 
regard  them — ^than  mere  metal  moved  by  human  machinery. 
It  was  on  a  cold  day,  when  absorbed  in  one  of  his  musing  fits, 
he  was  trotting  up  and  down  before  this  church,  that  the  fol- 
lowing scene  occurred,  which  introduces  us  to  a  lovely  personi- 
fication of  female  virtue  in  the  person  of  Toby^s  daughter.  One 
great  charm  of  Mr.  Diokens^s  writings — and  it  constitutes  a 
healthful  element — ^is  the  justice  done  to  the  poor.  It  is  com- 
mon with  our  fashionable  novelists  to  refer  to  the  humbler 
classes  as  destitute  of  all  kindliness  and  geuerosity,  distinct  in 
nature  as  well  as  in  station  from  the  more  affluent,  and  sus- 
ceptible only  of  the  baser  and  more  sordid  affections.  Nothing 
of  this  sort  is  to  be  traced  in  the  pages  of  our  author,  who  has 
searched  far  deeper  than  these  dreamers  into  the  philosophy  of 
man's  heart.  What  can  be  more  beautiful  than  the  filial  piety 
and  woman^s  heart  depicted  in  this  simple  sketch. 

'  '  Whv,  father,  father !'  said  a  pleasant  voice  hard  by. 

'  But  Toby,  not  hearing  it,  continued  to  trot  backwards  and  forwards : 
musing  as  he  went,  and  talking  to  himself. 

«  »  «  « 

'  '  Why,  father,  ^Either !'  said  the  pleasant  voice  again. 

'  Toby  heard  it  this  time ;  started ;  stopped ;  and  shortening  his  sight, 
which  had  been  directed  a  long  way  off  as  seeking  for  enlightment  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  approaching  year,  found  himself  face  to  face  with  his 
own  child,  and  looking  close  into  her  eyes. 

'  Bright  eyes  they  were.  Eyes  that  would  bear  a  world  of  looking  in, 
before  Uieir  depth  was  fathomed.  Dark  eyes,  that  reflected  back  the 
eyes  which  searched  them  ;  not  flashingly,  or  at  the  owner's  will,  but 
with  a  dear,  calm,  honest,  patient  radiance,  claiming  kindred  with  that 
light  which  Heaven  called  into  being.  Eyes  that  were  beautiful  and 
true,  and  beaming  with  Hope.  With  Hope  so  young  and  fresh  ;  with 
Hope  so  buoyant,  vigorous,  and  bright,  despite  the  twenty  years  of 
work  and  poverty  on  which  they  had  looked ;  that  they  became  a  voice 
to  Trotty  Veck,  and  said :  '  I  think  we  have  some  business  here — a 
litUe  V 

'  Trotty  kissed  the  lips  belonging  to  the  eyes,  and  squeezed  the 
blooming  face  between  his  hands. 

•  '  Why  Pet,'  said  Trotty.  '  What's  to-do  ?  I  didn't  expect  you 
to-day,  Meg.' 

•  '  Neither  did  I  expect  to  come,  father,'  cried  the  girl,  nodding  her 
head  and  smiling  as  she  spoke.  '  But  here  I  am  !  And  not  alone ; 
not  alone.' 

'  *  Why  you  don't  mean  to  say,'  observed  Trotty,  looking  curiously 
at  a  covered  basket  which  she  carried  in  her  hand,  *  that  you ' 

*  '  SmeU  it  father  dear,'  said  Meg.     '  Only  smell  it.' 

*  Trotty  was  going  to  lift  up  the  cover  at  once,  in  a  great  hurry, 
when  she  gaily  interposed  her  hand. 

' '  No,  no,  no,'  said  Meg,  with  the  glee  of  a  child.     *  Lengthen  it 
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out  a  little.  Let  me  just  lift  up  the  comer ;  just  the  lit- tie  ti-ny  cor- 
ner, you  know/  said  Meg,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word  with  the  ut- 
most gentleness,  and  spes^ng  very  softly,  as  if  she  were  afraid  of  heing 
overheard  by  something  inside  the  basket ;  '  there.  Now.  What's 
that?' 

'  Toby  took  the  shortest  possible  sniff  at  the  edge  of  the  basket,  and 
cried  out  in  a  rapture : 

'  '  Why,  it  *s  hot !' 

*  <  It 's  burning  hot !'  cried  Meg.  '  Ha,  ha,  ha !  It 's  scalding 
hot.' 

'  '  Ha,  ha,  ha!'  roared  Toby,  with  a  sort  of  kick.  '  It's  scalding 
hot.' 

'  *  But  what    is  it,    father  ?'    said  Meg.      '  Come !   You  haven't 
guessed  what  it  is.     And  you  must  guess  what  it  is.     I  can't  think  of 
taking  it  out,  till  you  guess  what  it  is.     Don't  be  in  such  a  hurry ! 
Wait  a  minute  !  A  Httle  bit  more  of  the  cover.     Now  guess !' 

'  Meg  was  in  a  perfect  fright  lest  he  should  guess  right  too  soon  ; 
shrinking  away,  as  she  held  the  basket  towards  him ;  curling  up  her 
pretty  shoulders ;  stopping  her  ear  with  her  hand,  as  if  by  so  doing 
she  could  keep  the  right  word  out  of  Toby's  lips,  and  laughing  softly 
the  whole  time. 

'  Meanwhile  Toby,  putting  a  hand  on  each  knee,  bent  down  his  nose 
to  the  basket,  and  took  a  long  inspiration  at  the  lid  ;  the  grin  upon  his 
withered  face  expanding  in  the  process,  as  if  he  were  inhaling  laugh- 
ing gas. 

'  '  Ah !  It's  very  nice,*  said  Toby.  *  It  an't — I  suppose  it  an't 
Polonies  ?' 

*  '  No,  no,  no !'  cried  Meg,  delighted.     '  Nothing  Hke  Polonies  !'  ' 

*  *  No,'  said  Toby,  after  another  sniff.  *  It's — it's  mellower  than 
Polonies.  It's  very  nice.  It  improves  every  moment.  It's  too  decided 
for  Trotters.     An't  it  ?' 

*  Meg  was  in  an  ecstacy.  He  could  not  have  gone  wider  of  the  mark 
than  Trotters — except  Polonies. 

'  *  Liver  ?'  said  Toby,  communing  with  himself.  '  No.  There's  a 
mildness  about  it  that  don't  answer  to  liver.  Pettitoes  ?  No.  It  an't 
faint  enough  for  pettitoes.  It  wants  the  stringiness  of  Cock's  heads. 
And  I  know  it  an't  sausages.  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is.  It 's  chitterlings  !'  ' 

'  '  No,  it  an't !'  cried  Meg,  in  a  burst  of  delight.     '  No,  it  an't !' 

*  *  Why,  what  am  I  a  thinking  of  !'  said  Toby,  suddenly  recovering  a 
position  as  near  the  perpendicular  as  it  was  possible  for  him  to  assume. 
'  I  shall  forget  my  own  name  next.     It's  tripe  !' 

*  Tripe  it  was ;  and  Meg.  in  high  joy,  protested  he  should  say,  in 
half  a  minute  more,  it  was  the  best  tripe  ever  stewed. 

'  '  And  so,*  said  Meg,  busying  herself  exultingly  with  the  basket, 
*  I  *11  lay  the  cloth  at  once,  father ;  for  I  have  brought  the  tripe  in  a 
basin,  and  tied  the  basin  up  in  a  pocket  handkerchief ;  and  if  I  like  to 
be  proud  for  once,  and  spread  that  for  a  cloth,  and  call  it  a  doth,  there's 
no  law  to  prevent  me  ;  is  there,  father  ?' 

*  '  Not  that  I  know  of,  my  dear,'  said  Toby.  •  But  they  're  always  a 
bringing  up  some  new  law  or  other.' 
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*  '  And  according  to  what  I  was  reading  you  in  the  paper  the  other 
day,  father ;  what  the  Judge  said,  you  know ;  we  poor  people  are  sup- 
posed to  know  them  all.  Ha,  ha !  What  a  mistake  !  My  goodness  me, 
how  dever  they  think  us  !* 

*  •  Yes,  my  dear,'  cried  Trotty ;  *  and  they  'd  be  very  fond  of  any  one 
of  us  that  did  know  'em  all.  He  'd  grow  fat  upon  the  work  he  'd  get, 
that  man,  and  be  popular  with  the  gentlefolks  in  his  neighbourhood. 
Very  much  so !' 

'  '  He  'd  eat  his  dinner  with  an  appetite,  whoever  he  was,  if  it  smelt 
like  this,'  said  Meg,  cheerfully.  '  Make  haste,  for  there 's  a  hot  potatoe 
besides,  and  half  a  pint  of  fresh- drawn  beer  in  a  bottle.  Where  will 
you  dine,  father  ?  On  the  post,  or  on  the  steps  ?  Dear,  dear,  how 
grand  we  are.     Two  places  to  choose  from  !' 

'  *  The  steps  to-day,  my  Pet,'  said  Trotty.  *  Steps  in  dry  weather. 
Post  in  wet.  There 's  a  greater  conveniency  in  the  steps  at  all  times, 
because  of  the  sitting  down  ;  but  they're  rheumatic  in  the  damp.' 

'  *  Then  here,'  said  Meg,  clapping  her  hands^  after  a  moment's 
bustle ;  '  here  it  is,  all  ready  !  And  beautiful  it  looks  !  Come,  father. 
Come  I' 

*  Since  his  discovery  of  the  contents  of  the  basket,  Trotty  had  been 
standing  looking  at  her — and  had  been  speaking  too — in  an  abstracted 
manner,  which  showed  that  though  she  was  the  object  of  his  thoughts 
and  eyes,  to  the  exclusion  even  of  tripe,  he  neither  saw  nor  thought 
about  her  as  she  was  at  that  moment,  but  had  before  him  some  imaginary 
rough  sketch  or  drama  of  her  future  life.  Roused,  now,  by  her  cheerful 
summons,  he  shook  off  a  melancholy  shake  of  the  head  which  was  just 
coming  upon  him,  and  trotted  to  her  side.  As  he  was  stooping  to  sit 
down,  the  Chimes  rang. 

'  '  Amen !'  said  Trotty,  pulling  off  his  hat  and  looking  up  towards 
them. 

*  '  Amen  to  the  Bells,  father  ?'  cried  Meg. 

'  '  They  broke  in  like  a  grace,  my  dear,'  said  Trotty,  taking  his  seat. 

*  '  They'd  say  a  good  one,  I  am  sure,  if  they  could.  Many's  the  kind 
thing  they  say  to  me.' 

'  '  The  BeUs  do,  father !'  laughed  Meg,  as  she  set  the  basin,  and  a 
knife  and  fork  before  him.     *  Well !' 

'  *  Seem  to,  my  Pet,'  said  Trotty,  falling  to  with  great  vigour.  '  And 
Where's  the  difference  ?  If  I  hear'em,  what  does  it  matter  whether 
they  speak  it  or  not  ?  Why  bless  you,  my  dear,'  said  Toby,  pointing 
at  the  tower  with  his  fork,  and  becoming  more  animated  under  the  in- 
fluence of  dinner,  '  how  often  have  I  heard  them  bells  say,  '  Toby  Veck, 
Toby  Veck,  keep  a  good  heart  Toby  !  Toby  Veck,  Toby  Veck,  keep  a 
good  heart  Toby !'  A  million  times  ?     More  !' 

'  '  Well,  I  never!'  cried  Meg. 

'  She  had,  though — over  and  over  again.  For  it  was  Toby's  con- 
stant topic. 

'  '  When  things  is  very  bad,'  said  Trotty ;  *  very  bad  indeed,  I  mean ; 
almost  at  the  worst ;  then  it's  '  Toby  Veck,  Toby  Veck,  job  coming 
soon,  Toby  !  Toby  Veck,  Toby  Veck,  job  coming  soon,  Toby  !'  that 
way.' 
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'  '  And  it  comes — at  last,  father/  said  Meg,  with  a  toach  of  sadness 
in  her  pleasant  voice. 

*  *  Always,'  answered  the  unconscious  Toby.     *  Never  fedla.' 

'  While  this  discourse  was  holding,  Trotty  made  no  pause  in  his 
attack  upon  the  savoury  meat  before  him,  but  cut  and  ate,  and  cut  and 
drank,  and  cut  and  chewed,and  dodged  about,  from  tripe  to  hot  potatoe, 
and  from  hot  potatoe  back  again  to  tripe,  with  an  unctuous  and  unflag- 
ging relish.  But  happening  now  to  look  all  round  the  street  —  in  case 
anybody  should  be  beckoning  from  any  door  or  window,  for  a  porter — 
his  eyes,  in  coming  back  again,  encountered  Meg :  sitting  opposite  to 
him,  with  her  arms  folded :  and  only  busy  in  watching  his  progress  with 
a  smile  of  happiness. 

'  '  Why,  Lord  forgive  me !'  said  Trotty,  dropping  his  knife  and  fork. 
'  My  dove  !  Meg !  why  didn't  you  teU  me  what  a  beast  I  was  ?' 

'  '  Father  ?' 

'  '  Sitting  here,'  said  Trotty,  in  penitent  explanation,  '  cramming, 
and  stuffing,  and  gorging  myself ;  and  you  before  me  there,  never  so 
much  as  breaking  your  precious  fast,  nor  wanting  to,  when'  ^ 

'  '  But  I  have  broken  it,  father,'  interposed  his  daughter,  laughing, 
'  all  to  bits.     I  have  had  my  dinner.' 

'  '  Nonsense,'  said  Trotty.  '  Two  dinners  in  one  day !  It  an't  possi- 
ble !  You  might  as  well  tell  me  that  two  New  Year's  Days  will  come 
together,  or  that  I  have  had  a  gold  head  all  my  hfe,  and  never  changed 
it.' 

' '  I  have  had  my  dinner,  father,  for  all  that,'  said  Meg,  coming  nearer 
to  him.  '  And  if  you'll  go  on  with  yours,  I'll  tell  you  how  and  where ; 
and  how  your  dinner  came  to  be  brought ;  and — and  something  dse 
besides.' 

'  Toby  still  appeared  incredulous ;  but  she  looked  into  his  frice  with 
her  clear  eyes,  and  laying  her  hand  upon  his  shoulder,  motioned  him  to 
go  on  while  the  meat  was  hot.  So  Trotty  took  up  his  knife  and  fork 
again,  and  went  to  work.  But  much  more  slowly  than  before,  and 
shaking  his  head,  as  if  he  were  not  at  all  pleased  with  himself. 

'  '  I  had  my  dinner,  father,'  said  Meg,  after  a  little  hesitation,  '  with 
-—with  Richard.  His  dinner-time  was  early ;  and  as  he  brought  his 
dinner  with  him  when  he  came  to  see  me,  we — ^we  had  it  together, 
frither.' 

'  '  Trotty  took  a  little  beer,  and  smacked  his  lips.  Then  he  said, 
'  Oh !' — because  she  waited. 

'  *  And  Richard  says,  father — '  Meg  resumed.     Then  stopped.' 

'  *  What  does  Richard  say,  Meg  ?'  asked  Toby. 

*  *  Richard  says,  father — '     Another  stoppage. 
'  '  Richard's  a  long  time  saying  it, '  said  Toby. 

'  '  He  says  then,  father,'  Meg  continued,  lifting  up  her  eyes  at  last, 
and  speaking  in  a  tremble,  but  quite  plainly ;  '  anoUier  year  is  nearly 
gone,  and  where  is  the  use  of  waiting  on  from  year  to  year,  when  it  is  so 
unlikely  we  shall  ever  be  better  off  tiian  we  are  now  ?  He  says  we 
are  poor  now,  father,  and  we  shall  be  poor  then ;  but  we  are  young 
now,  and  years  will  mske  us  old  before  we  know  it.  He  says  that  if  we 
wait :  people  in  our  condition ;  until  we  see  our  way  quite  clearly,  the 
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way  will  be  a  narrow  one  indeed-^tbe  common  way — ^the  Grave* 
fiather.' 

'  A  bolder  man  tban  Trotty  Veck  must  needs  have  drawn  upon  his 
boldness  largely  to  deny  it.     Trotty  held  his  peace. 

'  '  And  how  hard,  father,  to  grow  old,  and  die,  and  think  we  might 
have  cheered  and  helped  each  other !  How  hard  in  aU  our  lives  to  love 
each  other ;  and  to  grieve,  apart,  to  see  each  other  working,  changing, 
growing  old  and  grey.  Even  if  I  got  the  better  of  it,  and  forgot  him 
(which  I  never  could),  oh  father  dear,  how  hard  to  have  a  heart  so  fidl 
as  mine  is  now,  and  live  to  have  it  slowly  drained  out  every  drop,  with- 
out the  recollection  of  one  happy  moment  of  a  woman's  life,  to  stay  be- 
hind and  comfort  me,  and  make  me  better  !' 

'  Trotty  sat  quite  still.  Meg  dried  her  eyes,  and  said  more  gaily ; 
that  is  to  say,  with  here  a  laugh,  and  there  a  sob,  and  here  a  laugh  and 
sob  together : 

'  So  Richard  says,  father ;  as  his  work  was  yesterday  made  certain  for 
some  time  to  come,  and  as  I  love  him  and  have  loved  him  full  three  years 
— ah  !  longer  than  that,  if  he  knew  it ! — will  I  marry  him  on  New  Year's 
Day ;  the  best  and  happiest  day,  he  says,  in  the  whole  year,  and  one 
that  is  almost  sure  to  bring  good  fortune  with  it.  It's  a  short  notice, 
father — isn't  it  ? — but  I  haven't  my  fortune  to  be  settled,  or  my  wed- 
ding dresses  to  be  made«  like  the  great  ladies,  father — have  I  ?  And 
he  said  so  much,  and  said  it  in  his  way ;  so  strong  and  earnest,  and  all 
the  time  so  kind  and  gentle ;  that  I  said  I'd  come  and  talk  to  you, 
father.  And  as  they  paid  the  money  for  that  work  of  mine  this  morn- 
ing (unexpectedly,  T  am  sure  !),  and  as  you  have  fared  very  poorly  for  a 
whole  week,  and  as  I  couldn't  help  wishing  there  should  be  something 
to  make  this  day  a  sort  of  holiday  to  you  as  well  as  a  dear  and  happy 
day  to  me,  father,  I  made  a  little  treat  and  brought  it  to  surprise  you.* 

*  *  And  see  how  he  leaves  it  cooling  on  3ie  step !'  said  another 
voice. 

*  It  was  the  voice  of  this  same  Richard,  who  had  come  upon  them 
unobserved,  and  stood  before  the  father  and  daughter :  looking  down 
upon  them  with  a  face  as  glowing  as  the  iron  on  which  his  stout  sledge- 
hammer daily  rung.  A  handsome,  well  made,  powerful  youngster 
he  was ;  with  eyes  that  sparkled  like  the  red-hot  droppings  from  a  fur- 
nace fire ;  black  hair  that  curled  about  his  swarthy  temples  rarely ;  and 
a  smile — a  smile  that  bore  out  Meg's  eulogium  on  his  style  of 
conversation.* — pp  16 — 29. 

The  conversation  is  here  interrupted  by  the  opening  of  the 
house-door,  and  the  appearance  of  Alderman  Cute, — evidently 
intended  for  a  well-known  city  functionary, — and  two  other 
gentlemen.  What  ensues  has  a  material  influence  on  the  course 
of  the  story,  and  is  adapted  to  excite  strong  indignation  against 
those  who,  under  pretence  of  benefitting  the  poor,  are  their 
worst  oppressors. 

Toby  is  despatched  by  Alderman  Cute  with  a  letter  to  Sir 
Joseph  Bowley,  the  type  of  a  class  who  mistake  professions  of 
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kindness  for  its  reality^  and  the  payment  of  debts  for  the  sum 
of  human  virtue.  This  letter,  'which  was  read  in  Toby's  hear- 
ing, was  to  inform  Sir  Joseph,  that  one  WiU.  Fern  had  come  to 
London  in  search  of  employment ;  and  to  ask,  whether  it  was 
his  pleasure  that  the  poor  man  should  be  detained  as  a  vaga- 
bond. An  affirmative  reply  was  returned  by  the  messenger, 
which,  having  been  delivered  at  the  house  of  Alderman  Cute, 
Toby  was  returning  home  when  he  ran  against  some  one,  and 
was  sent  staggering  into  the  street.  What  followed,  is  touch- 
ingly  beautiful,  and  affords  more  than  a  glimpse  of  the  virtues 
and  sufferings  of  the  poor. 

*  '  I  beg  your  pardon,  Tin  sure !'  said  Trotty,  pulling  up  his  hat  in 
great  coi3usion,  and  between  the  bat  and  the  torn  lining,  fixing  his 
head  into  a  kind  of  bee-hive.     *  I  hope  I  havn't  hurt  you.' 

'  As  to  hurting  anybody,  Toby  was  not  such  an  absolute  Samson, 
but  that  he  was  much  more  likely  to  be  hurt  himself:  and  indeed, 
he  had  flown  out  into  the  road  like  a  shuttlecock.  He  had  such  an 
opinion  of  his  own  strength,  however,  that  he  was  in  real  concern  for 
the  other  party :  and  said  again, 

*  '  T  hope  1  haven't  hurt  you  ?* 

*  The  man  against  whom  he  had  run ;  a  sun-browned,  sinewy, 
country  looking  man,  with  grizzled  hair,  and  a  rough  chin;  stared  at 
him  for  a  moment  as  if  he  suspected  him  to  be  in  jest.  But  satisfied  of 
his  good  faith,  he  answered : 

'  *  No  friend.     You  have  not  hurt  me.' 

*  '  Nor  the  child,  I  hope  ?'  said  Trotty. 

*  '  Nor  the  child,'  returned  the  man.     '  I  thank  you  kindly.* 

'  As  he  said  so.  he  glanced  at  a  little  girl  he  carried  in  his  arms, 
asleep  ;  and  shading  her  face  with  the  long  end  of  the  poor  handker- 
chief he  wore  about  his  throat,  went  slowly  on. 

*  The  tone  in  which  he  said  *  I  thank  you  kindly,'  penetrated  Trotty's 
heart.  He  was  so  jaded  and  foot-sore,  and  so  soiled  with  travel,  and 
looked  about  him  so  forlorn  and  strange,  that  it  was  a  comfort  to  him  to 
be  able  to  thank  any  one  :  no  matter  for  how  little.  Toby  stood  gazing 
after  him  as  he  plodded  wearily  away ;  with  the  child's  arm  dinging 
round  his  neck. 

*  At  the  figure  in  the  worn  shoes — now  the  very  shade  and  ghost  of 
shoes — rough  leather  leggings,  common  frock,"  and  broad  slouched 
hat,  Trotty  stood  gazing:  blind  to  the  whole  street.  And  at  the 
child's  arm,  clinging  round  its  neck. 

'  Before  he  merged  into  the  darkness,  the  traveller  stopped ;  and 
looking  round,  and  seeing  Trotty  standing  there  yet,  seemed  undecided 
whether  to  return  or  go  on.  After  doing  first  the  one  and  then  the 
other,  he  came  back ;  and  Trotty  went  half  way  to  meet  him. 

'  '  You  can  tell  me,  perhaps,'  said  the  man  with  a  faint  smile,  '  and 
if  you  can  I  am  sure  you  will,  and  I'd  rather  ask  you  than  another— 
where  Alderman  Cute  lives.' 

*  '  Close  at  hand,'  replied  Toby.  '  I'll  show  you  his  house  with 
pleasure.' 


X 
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•  '  I  was  to  have  gone  to  him  elsewhere  to-morrow/  said  the  man, 
accompan)nng  Toby, '  but  I'm  uneasy  under  suspicion,  and  want  to  clear 
myself,  and  to  be  free  to  go  and  seek  my  bread — I  don't  know  where. 
So  may  be  he'll  forgive  my  going  to  his  house  to-night.' 

•  *  it's  impossible,*  cried  Toby  with  a  start,  '  that  your  name's 
Fern!' 

•  *  Eh !'  cried  the  other,  turning  on  him  in  astonishment. 
'  '  Fern !  WiU  Fern  !'  said  Trotty. 

'  *  That's  my  name,'  replied  the  other. 

•  '  Why  then,'  cried  Trotty,  seizing  him  by  the  arm,  and  looking 
cautiously  round,  '  for  Heaven's  sake  don't  go  to  him  !  Don't  go  to 
him !  He'll  put  you  down  as  sure  as  ever  you  were  bom.  Here ! 
come  up  this  alley,  and  I'll  tell  you  what  I  mean.     Don't  go  to  him,' 

'  His  new  acquaintance  looked  as  if  he  thought  him  mad  ;  but  he  bore 
him  company  nevertheless.  When  they  were  shrouded  from  observa- 
tion, Trotty  told  him  what  he  knew,  and  what  character  he  had  received, 
and  all  about  it. 

'  The  subject  of  his  history  listened  to  it  with  a  calmness  that  sur- 
prised him.  He  did  not  contradict  or  interrupt  it,  once.  He  nodded 
his  head  now  an'd  then — more  in  corroboration  of  an  old  and  worn  out 
story,  it  appeared,  than  in  refutation  of  it ;  and  once  or  twice  threw 
back  his  hat,  and  passed  his  freckled  hand  over  a  brow,  where  every 
furrow  he  had  ploughed  seemed  to  have  set  its  image  in  little.  But  he 
did  no  more. 

•  '  It's  true  enough  in  the  main,'  he  said,  *  master.     I  could  sift  grain 

from  husk  here  and  there,  but  let  it  be  as  'tis.     What  odds  ?     I  have 

gone  against  his  plans  ;  to  my  misfortun'.     I  can't  help  it ;  I  should  do 

Qie  like  to-morrow.     As  to  character,  them  gentlefolks  will  search  and 

search,  and  pry  and  pry,  and  have  it  as  free  from  spot  or  speck  in  us, 

afore  they'll  help  us  to  a  dry  good  word !   Well !  I  hope  they  don't  lose 

good  opinion  as  easy  as  we  do,  or  their  lives  is  strict  indeed,  and  hardly 

worth  the  keeping.     For  myself,  master,  I  never  took  with  that  hand' — 

holding  it  before  him — '  what  wasn't  my  own  ;  and  never  held  it  back 

from  work,  however  hard,  or  poorly  paid.     Whoever  can  deny  it,  let 

him  chop  it  off !     But  when  work  won't  maintain  me  like  a  human 

creetur  ;  when  my  living  is  so  bad,  that  I  am  hungry,  out  of  doors  and 

in ;  when  I  see  a  whole  working  life  begin  that  way,  go  on  that  way, 

and  end  that  way,  without  a  chance  or  change ;  then  I  say  to  the 

gentlefolks  *  Keep  away  from  me  !     Let  my  cottage  be.     My  doors  is 

dark  enough  without  your  darkening  of  'em  more.     Don't  look  for  me 

to  come  up  into  the  Park  to  help  the  show  when  there's  a  Birthday,  or 

a  fine  speechmaking,  or  what  not.     Act  your  plays  and  games  without 

me,  and  be  welcome  to  'em  and  enjoy  'em.     We've  nought  to  do  with 

one  another.     I'm  best  let  alone ! ' 

'  Seeing  that  the  child  in  his  arms  had  opened  her  eyes,  and  was 
looking  about  her  in  wonder,  he  checked  himself  to  say  a  word  or  two 
of  foohsh  prattle  in  her  ear,  and  stand  her  on  the  ground  beside  him. 
Then  slowly  winding  one  of  her  long  tresses  round  and  round  his  rough 
forefinger  like  a  ring,  while  she  hung  about  his  dusty  leg,  he  said  to 
Trotty. 
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' '  I'm  not  a  cross-grained  man  by  natnr',  I  believe ;  and  easy  satis- 
fied, I'm  sm^.  I  bear  no  iU-will  against  none  of  'em  :  I  aolj  want  to 
live  like  one  of  the  Almighty's  creeturs.  I  can't,  I  don't ;  and  so 
there's  a  pit  dug  between  me  and  them  that  can  and  do.  There's  others 
like  me.  You  might  tell  'em  off  by  hundreds  and  by  thousands,  sooner 
than  by  ones.' 

'  Trotty  knew  he  spoke  the  Truth  in  this,  and  shook  his  head  to 
signify  as  much. 

'  '  I've  got  a  bad  name  this  way/  said  Fern ;  '  and  I'm  not  likely, 
I'm  afeard,  to  get  a  better.  'Ta'nt  lawful  to  be  out  of  sorts,  and  I  am 
out  of  sorts,  though  God  knows  I'd  sooner  bear  a  cheerful  spirit  if  I 
could.  Well !  I  don't  know  as  this  Alderman  could  hurt  me  much  by 
sending  me  to  gaol ;  but  without  a  friend  to  speak  a  word  for  me,  he 
might  do  it ;  and  you  see  — !'  pointing  downward  with  his  finger  at 
the  child. 

'  *  She  has  a  beautiful  face,'  said  Trotty. 

'  '  Why,  yes ! '  repUed  the  other  in  a  low  voice,  as  he  gently  tamed 
it  up  with  both  his  hands  towards  his  own,  and  looked  upon  it  steadfastly. 
'  I've  thought  so,  many  times.  I've  thought  so,  when  my  hearth  was 
very  cold,  and  cupboard  very  bare.  I  thought  so  t'other  night,  when 
we  were  taken  like  two  thieves.  But  they— they  shouldn't  try  the  little 
face  too  often,  should  they,  Lilian  ?     That's  hardly  fair  iqK>n  a  man ! ' ' 

'  He  sunk  his  voice  so  low,  and  gazed  upon  her  with  an  air  so  stem 
and  strange,  that  Toby,  to  divert  Uie  current  dF  his  thoughts,  inquired 
if  his  wife  were  living. 

'  '  I  never  had  one,'  he  returned,  shaking  his  head,  'She's  my 
brother's  child  :  an  orphan.  Nine  year  old,  though  you'd  hardly  think 
it ;  but  she's  tired  and  worn  out  now.  They'd  have  taken  care  on  her, 
the  Union ;  eight  and  twenty  mile  away  from  where  we  Hve ;  between 
four  walls  (as  they  took  care  of  my  old  father  when  he  couldn't  work 
no  more,  though  he  didn't  trouble  'em  long)  ;  but  I  took  her  instead, 
and  she's  lived  with  me  ever  since.  Her  mother  had  a  friend  onoe,  in 
London  here.  We  are  trying  to  find  her,  and  to  find  work  too ;  but 
it's  a  large  place.  Never  mind.  More  room  for  us  to  walk  about  in 
Lilly!' 

'  Meeting  the  child's  eyes  with  a  smile  which  melted  Toby  more  than 
tears,  he  shook  him  bv  the  hand. 

*  *  I  don't  BO  much  as  know  your  name,'  he  said,  '  but  IVe  opened 
my  heart  free  to  you,  for  I'm  thankful  to  you ;  with  good  reason.  Ill 
take  your  advice,  and  keep  clear  of  this — ' 

' '  Justice,'  suggested  Toby. 

"  Ah ! '  he  said,  '  If  that's  the  name  they  give  him— this  justice. 
And  to-morrow  we'll,  try  whether  there's  better  fortun'  to  be  met  with 
somewheres  near  London.     Good  night     A  happy  New  Year  I ' 

'  '  Stay ! '  cried  Trotty,  catching  at  his  hand,  as  he  relaxed  his  grip, 
*  Stay ! '  The  New  Year  never  can  be  happy  to  me,  if  we  part  like 
this.  The  New  Year  never  can  be  happy  to  me,  if  I  see  the  child  and 
yon  go  wandering  away  you  don't  know  where,  without  a  shelter  for 
your  heads.  Come  home  with  me !  I'm  a  poor  man,  living  in  a  poor 
place  ;  but  I  can  give  you  a  lodging  for  one  night,  and  never  misa  it. 
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Come  home  with  me ! '  Here !  I'll  take  her ! '  cried  Trotty,  lifting  up 
the  child.  *  A  pretty  one !  I'd  carry  twenty  times  her  weight,  and 
never  know  I'd  got  it.  Tell  me  if  I  go  too  quick  for  you.  I'm  very 
fast.  I  always  was  !'  Trotty  said  this,  taking  about  six  of  his  trotting 
paces  to  one  stride  of  his  fatigued  companion ;  and  with  his  thin  legs 
quivering  again,  beneath  the  load  he  bore. 

'  '  Why,  she's  as  light,'  said  Trotty,  trotting  in  his  speech  as  well  as 
in  his  gait ;  for  he  couldn't  bear  to  be  thanked,  and  dreaded  a  moment's 
pause ;  '  as  light  as  a  feather.  lighter  than  a  peacock's  feather — a 
great  deal  hghter.  Here  we  are,  and  here  we  go  !  Round  this  first 
turning  to  the  right.  Uncle  Will,  and  past  the  pump,  and  sharp  off  up 
the  passage  to  the  left,  right  opposite  the  pubUc-house.  Here  we  are, 
and  here  we  go.  Cross  over.  Uncle  Will,  and  mind  the  kidney  pieman 
at  the  comer !  Here  we  are  and  here  we  go  !  Down  the  Mews  here. 
Uncle  Will,  and  stop  at  the  black  door,  with  '  T.  Veck,  Ticket  Porter' 
wrote  upon  a  board ;  and  here  we  are  and  here  we  go,  and  here  we  are 
indeed,  my  precious  Meg,  surprising  you !' 

*  With  which  words  "l^tty,  in  a  breathless  state,  set  the  child  dowB 
before  his  daughter  in  the  middle  of  the  floor.  The  little  visitor  looked 
once  at  Meg ;  and  doubting  nothing  m  that  face,  but  trusting  every- 
thing she  saw  there ;  ran  into  her  arms. 

'  '  Here  we  are  and  here  we  go !'  cried  Trotty,  running  round  the 
room  and  choking  audibly.  *  Here !  Uncle  Will  I  Here's  a  fire  you 
know !  Why  don't  you  come  to  the  fire  ?  Oh  here  we  are  and  here 
we  go !  Meg,  my  precious  darling,  where's  the  kettle  }  Here  it  is 
and  here  it  goes,  and  itll  bile  in  no  time  !' 

•  Trotty  really  had  picked  up  the  kettle  some^ere  or  other  in  the 
course  of  his  wild  career,  mid  now  put  it  on  the  fire :  while  Meg,  seat- 
ing the  child  in  a  warm  comer,  knelt  down  on  the  ground  before  her,  and 
pulled  off  her  shoes,  and  dried  her  wet  feet  on  a  cloth.  Aye,  and  she 
laughed  at  Trotty  too — so  pleasantly,  so  cheerfully,  that  Trotty  could 
have  blessed  her  where  ^e  kneeled :  for  he  had  seen  that,  when  they 
entered,  she  was  sitting  by  the  fire  in  tears. 

'  '  Why  father!'  said  Meg.  '  You're  crazy  to-night,  I  think.  I 
don't  know  what  the  bells  would  say  to  that.  Poor  little  feet.  How 
cold  they  are  !* 

'  '  Oh  they're  warmer  now  l*  exclaimed  the  child.  *  They're  quite 
warm  now !' 

'  '  No,  no,  no,'  said  Meg.  '  We  haven't  rubbed  'em  half  enough. 
We're  so  busy.  So  busy !  And  when  they're  done,  we'll  brush  out 
the  damp  hair ;  and  when  that's  done,  we'll  bring  some  colour  to  the 
poor  pale  face  with  fresh  water ;  and  when  that's  done  we'll  be  so  gay, 
and  brisk,  and  happy —  !' 

'  The  child,  in  a  burst  of  sobbing,  clasped  her  round  the  neck ; 
caressed  her  fair  cheek  with  it's  hand  ;  and  said,  '  Oh  Meg !  oh  dear 
Meg !' 

'  Toby's  blessing  could  have  done  no  more.     Who  could  do  more  I 

'  '  Why  father !'  cried  Meg,   after  a  pause. 

'  '  Here  I  am,  and  here  I  go,  my  dear,'  said  Trotty. 
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'  '  Good  gracioas  me !'  cried  Meg.  '  He's  crazy !  He's  put  the 
dear  child's  bonnet  on  the  kettle,  and  hang  the  lid  behind  the  door !' 

'  '  I  didn't  go  to  do  it,  my  love/  saidTrotty,  hastily  repairing  this 
mistake.     '  Meg,  my  dear  ?' 

'  Meg  looked  towards  him  and  saw  that  he  had  elaborately  stationed 
himself  behind  the  chair  of  their  male  visitor,  where  with  many  mysteri- 
oas  gestures  he  was  holding  up  the  sixpence  he  had  earned. 

'  '  I  see,  my  dear,'  said  Trotty,  '  as  I  vras  coming  in,  half  an  oonce  of 
tea  lying  somewhere  on  the  stairs ;  and  I'm  pretty  sore  there  was  a 
bit  of  bacon  too.  As  I  don't  remember  where  it  was,  exactly ;  I'U  go 
myself  and  try  to  find  *em.' 

'  With  this  inscrutable  artifice,  Toby  withdrew  to  purchase  the  viands 
he  had  spoken  of,  for  ready  money,  at  Mrs.  Chickenstalker's ;  and  pre- 
sently came  back,  pretending  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  find  them  at 
first,  in  the  dark.' — pp.  68 — 80. 

The  events  of  the  day  acted  so  powerfully  on  the  imagination 
of  the  ticket-porter  as  to  give  a  dark  colouring  to  his  dreams. 
He  fell  from  the  belfry,  and  was  killed.  The  ominous  and 
brutal  predictions  of  Alderman  Cute  sowed  suspicion  between 
Meg  and  Richard,  the  latter  became  a  confirmed  drunkard^  the 
former  wore  out  her  existence  in  squalid  poverty,  and  then 
attempted  to  end  it  by  suicide.  The  beauty  of  Lilian  proved 
her  ruin,  and  she  died  repentant  yet  wretched;  whilst  her 
noble-hearted  uncle,  Will  Fern,  was  reduced  through  succes- 
sive steps  to  poverty,  crime,  and  outlawry.  One  passage  in  the 
imaginative  history  of  the  last,  we  must  quote  as  full  of  signifi- 
caucy  and  truth.  It  speaks  of  the  wrongs  of  the  poor  man  in  a 
strain  from  which  wisdom  may  be  learnt  by  statesmen.  It  was 
delivered  on  occasion  of  a  festivity  at  Bowley  Hall,  in  honour  of 
Lady  Bowley^s  birth-day.  Many  guests  were  assembled,  and 
the  tenantry  of  the  baronet  were  admitted  to  the  lower  part  of 
the  hall. 

'  There  had  been  some  speeches  made ;  and  Lady  Bowley's  health 
had  been  proposed ;  and  Sir  Joseph  Bowley  had  returned  thanks  ;  and 
had  made  his  great  speech,  showing  by  various  pieces  of  evidence  that 
he  was  the  bom  Friend  and  Father,  and  so  forth ;  and  had  given  as  a 
Toast,  his  Friends  and  Children,  and  the  Dignity  of  Labour ;  when  a 
slight  disturbance  at  the  bottom  of  the  hall  attracted  Toby's  notice. 
After  some  confusion,  noise,  and  opposition,  one  man  broke  through  tiie 
rest,  and  stood  forward  by  himself. 

'  Not  Richard.  No.  But  one  whom  he  had  thought  of,  and  had 
looked  for.  many  times.  In  a  scantier  supply  of  light,  he  might  have 
doubted  the  identity  of  that  worn  man,  so  old,  and  grey,  and  bent ;  but 
with  a  blaze  of  lamps  upon  his  gnarled  and  knotted  head,  he  knew  Will 
Fern  as  soon  as  he  stepped  fbrth.^ 

*  *  What  is  this! '  exclaimed  Sir  Joseph,  rising.     «  Who  gave  this 
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man  admittance  ?    This  is  a  criminal  from  prison !     liir.  Fish^  Sir,  wili 
you  have  the  goodness — ' 

' '  A  minute ! '  said  Will  Fern.  '  A  minute  !  My  Lady,  you  was 
bom  on  this  day  along  with  a  New  Year.  Gret  me  a  minute's  leave  to 
speak/ 

'  She  made  some  intercession  for  him,  and  Sir  Joseph  took  his  seat 
again  with  native  dignity. 

'  The  ragged  visitor— for  he  was  miserahly  dressed — ^looked  round 
upon  the  company,  and  made  his  homage  to  them  with  a  humble  bow. 

'  '  Grentlefolks  1 '  he  said.  '  You've  drunk  the  Labourer.  Look  at  me !' 

'  '  Just  come  from  jail/  said  Mr.  Fi^. 

'  '  Just  come  from  jail,'  said  Will.  '  And  neither  for  the  first  time, 
nor  the  second,  nor  the  third,  nor  yet  the  fourth.' 

'  Mr.  Filer  was  heard  to  remark  testily,  that  four  times  was  over  the 
average ;  and  he  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  himself. 

•  '  Grentlefolks  ! '  repeated  Will  Fern.  *  Look  at  me  !  You  see 
I'm  at  the  worst.  Beyond  all  hurt  or  harm ;  beyond  your  help :  for 
the  time  when  your  kind  words  or  kind  actions  could  have  done  mb 
good,' — ^he  struck  his  hand  upon  his  breast,  and  shook  his  head — '  is 
gone,  with  the  scent  of  last  year's  beans  or  clover,  on  the  air.  Let  me 
say  a  word  for  these,'  pointing  to  the  labouring  people  in  the  hall ; 
'  and,  when  you're  met  together,  hear  the  real  Truth  spoke  out  for 
once.' 

'  There's  not  a  man  here,'  said  the  host,  '  who  would  have  him  fOr  a 
spokesman.' 

'  '  Like  enough.  Sir  Joseph.  I  beheve  it.  Not  the  less  true, 
perhaps,  is  what  I  say.  Perhaps  that's  a  proof  on  it.  Gentlefolks,  I've 
lived  many  a  year  in  this  place.  You  may  see  the  cottage  from  the  sunk 
fence  over  yonder.  I've  seen  the  ladies  draw  it  in  their  books  a  hun- 
dred times.  It  looks  well  in  a  picter,  I've  heerd  say  ;  but  there  a'nt 
weather  in  picters,  and  maybe  'tis  fitter  for  that,  than  for  a  place  to  live 
in.  Well !  I  lived  there.  How  hard — how  bitter  hard,  I  lived  there, 
I  won't  say.  Any  day  in  the  year,  and  every  day,  you  can  judge  for 
your  own  selves.' 

'  He  spoke  as  he  had  spoken  on  the  night  when  Trotty  found  him  in 
the  street.  His  voice  was  deeper  and  more  husky,  and  had  a  trembling 
in  it  now  and  then ;  but  he  never  raised  it  passionately,  and  seldom 
lifted  it  above  the  firm  stem  level  of  the  homely  facts  he  stated. 

'  '  'Tis  harder  than  you  think  for,  gentlefolks,  to  grow  up  decent ; 

commonly  decent :  in  such  a  place.     That  I  growed  up  a  man  and  not 

a  brute,  says  something  for  me — as  I  was  then.     As  I  am  now,  there's 

nothing  can  be  said  for  me  or  done  for  me.     I'm  past  it.' 

****** 

' '  I  dragged  on,'  said  Fern,  after  a  moment's  silence,—'  Somehow. 
Neither  me  nor  any  other  man  knows  how ;  but  so  heavy,  that  I 
couldn't  put  a  cheerful  face  upon  it,  or  make  believe  that  I  was  any- 
thing but  what  I  was.  Now,  gentlemen — you  gentlemen  that  sits  at 
Sessions — when  you  see  a  man  with  discontent  writ  on  his  face,  you 
says  to  one  another,  '  He's  suspicious.  I  has  my  doubts,'  says  you, 
'  about  Will  Fern.     Watch  that  fellow ! '     I  don't  say,  gentlemen,  it 
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ain't  quite  natural ;  but  I  say  'tis  so ;  and  from  that  hour,  whatever  Will 
Fern  does,  or  lets  alone — all  one — it  goes  against  him/ 

'  Alderman  Cute  stuck  his  thumbs  in  his  waistcoat-pockets,  and  lean- 
ing back  in  his  chair,  and  smiling,  winked  at  a  neighbouring  chandeher, 
as  much  as  to  say,  *  Of  course  !  I  told  you  so.  The  common  cry ! 
Lord  bless  you,  we  are  up  to  all  this  sort  of  thing — ^myself  and  human 
nature.* 

*  *  Now,  gentlemen,'  said  Will  Fern,  holding  out  his  hands,  and 
flushing  for  an  instant  in  his  haggard  face,  '  See  how  your  laws  are  made 
to  trap  and  hunt  us  when  we're  brought  to  this.  1  tries  to  live  else- 
where :  and  I'm  a  vagabond.  To  jail  with  him  !  I  comes  back  here. 
I  goes  a  nutting  in  your  woods,  and  breaks — who  don't — a  limber 
branch  or  two.  To  jail  with  him  !  One  of  your  keepers  sees  me  in  the 
broad  day,  near  my  own  patch  of  garden,  with  a  gun.  To  jail  with 
him  !  I  has  a  nat'ral  angry  word  with  that  man  when  I'm  free  again. 
To  jail  with  him !  I  cuts  a  stick.  To  jail  with  him  !  I  eats  a  rotten 
apple  or  a  turnip.  To  jail  with  him !  It's  twenty  mile  away ;  and 
coming  back,  I  begs  a  trifle  on  the  road.  To  jail  with  him !  At  last, 
the  constable,  the  keeper — anybody — finds  me  any  where,  a  doing  any- 
thing. To  jail  with  him,  for  he's  a  vagrant,  and  a  jail-bird  known ;  and 
jail's  the  only  home  he's  got.' 

'  The  Alderman  nodded  sagaciously,  as  who  should  say,  '  A  very 
good  home  too ! ' 

'  *  Do  I  say  this  to  serve  my  cause  ! '  cried  Fern.  •  Who  can  give 
me  back  my  libert}'  ?  who  can  give  me  back  my  good  name  ?  who  can 
give  me  back  my  innocent  niece  ?  Not  all  the  Lords  and  Ladies  in 
wide  England.  But  gentlemen,  gentlemen,  dealing  with  other  men 
like  me,  begin  at  the  right  end.  Give  us,  in  mercy,  better  homes  when 
we're  a  lying  in  our  cradles ;  give  us  better  food  when  we're  a  working 
for  our  lives ;  give  us  kinder  laws  to  bring  us  back  when  we're  a  going 
wrong ;  and  don't  set  jail,  jail,  jail,  afore  us,  everywhere  we  turn. 
There  an't  a  condescension  you  can  show  the  labourer  then,  that  he  won't 
take,  as  ready  and  as  grateful  as  a  man  can  be ;  for  he  has  a  patient, 
peaceful,  willing  heart.  But  you  must  put  his  rightful  spirit  in  him 
first ;  for  whether  he's  a  wreck  and  ruin  such  as  me,  or  is  like  one  of 
them  that  stand  here  now,  his  spirit  is  divided  from  you  at  this  time. 
Bring  it  back,  gentlefolks,  bring  it  back !  Bring  it  back,  afore  the 
day  comes  when  even  his  Bible  changes  in  his  altered  mind,  and  the 
words  seem  to  him  to  read,  as  they  have  sometimes  read  in  my  own 
eyes — in  jail :  '  Whither  thou  goest,  I  can  Not  go  ;  where  thou  lodgest, 
I  do  Not  lodge ;  thy  people  are  Not  my  people ;  Nor  thy  God  my 
God!"'— pp.  117—124. 

Whata  picture  is  here  unfolded !  and  who  shall  say  in  howmany 
eases  the  process  described  is  perpetually  going  on  I  A  vicious 
system  has  corrupted  public  feeling,  and  rendered  us  insensible 
to  that  which  is  passing  before  our  eyes.  But  so  it  is ;  and  even 
novelists  can  detect  and  expose  the  wrong  done  by  our  social 
system,  whilst  moral  and  religious  men  are  insensible  of  the 
enormity,  or  heedless  of  its  mischievous  results. 
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We  must  indulge  in  one  more  extract.  The  father  looks 
again  upon  his  child^  but^  alas^  how  changed  1  The  buoyancy 
of  her  spirit  is  gone ;  her  bright  eye  is  shaded^  she  is  poor^  half 
famished^  and  alone.  Lilian  has  left  her^  and  Richard^  — ^but 
Mr.  Dickens  shall  describe  both. — 

'  The  frame  at  which  she  had  worked  was  put  away  upon  a  shelf,  and 
covered  up.  The  chair  in  which  she  had  sat  was  turned  against  the 
wall.  A  history  was  written  in  these  little  things,  and  in  Meg's  grief- 
worn  face.     Oh !  who  could  fail  to  read  it  ? 

'  Meg  strained  her  eyes  upon  her  work  until  it  was  too  dark  to  see  the 
threads  ;  and  when  the  night  closed  in,  she  lighted  her  feeble  candle  and 
worked  on.  Still  her  old  father  was  invisible  about  her ;  looking  down 
upon  her ;  loving  her  :  how  dearly  loving  her  !  and  talking  to  her  in  a 
tender  voice  about  the  old  times,  and  the  Bells.  Though  he  knew,  poor 
Trotty,  though  he  knew  she  could  not  hear  him. 

'  A  great  part  of  the  evening  had  worn  away  when  a  knock  came  at 
her  door.  She  opened  it.  A  man  was  on  the  threshold.  A  slouching, 
moody,  dnmken,  sloven :  wasted  by  intemperance  and  vice  :  and  with 
his  matted  hair  and  unshorn  beard  in  wild  disorder :  but  with  s6me 
traces  on  him,  too,  of  having  been  a  man  of  good  proportion  and  good 
features  in  his  youth. 

'  He  stopped  until  he  had  her  leave  to  enter ;  and  she,  retiring  a  pace 
or  two  from  the  open  door,  silently  and  sorrowfully  looked  upon  him. 
Trotty  had  his  wish :  he  saw  Richard. 

•  *  May  I  come  in,  Margaret  ? ' 

'  '  Yes !     Come  in.     Come  in  ! ' 

'  It  was  well  that  Trotty  knew  him  before  he  spoke  ;  for  with  any 
doubt  remaining  on  his  mind,  the  harsh  discordant  voice  would  have 
persuaded  him  Siat  it  was  not  Richard,  but  some  other  man. 

'  There  were  but  two  chairs  in  the  room.  She  gave  him  hers,  and 
stood  at  some  short  distance  from  him,  waiting  to  hear  what  he  had  to 
say. 

'He  sat,  however,  staring  vacantly  at  the  floor ;  with  a  lustreless  and 
stupid  smile.  A  spectacle  of  such  deep  degradation,  of  such  abject 
hopelessness,  of  such  a  miserable  downfall,  that  she  put  her  hands 
before  her  face  and  turned  away,  lest  he  should  see  how  much  it 
moved  her. 

'  Roused  by  the  rustling  of  her  dress,  or  some  such  trifling  sound,  he 
lifted  his  head,  and  began  to  speak  as  if  there  had  been  no  pause  since 
he  entered. 

•  *  Still  at  work,  Margaret  ?     You  work  late.' 
■  ' '  I  generally  do.* 

'  •  And  early  ? ' 

•  *  And  early/ 

•  *  So  she  said.  She  said  you  never  tired ;  or  never  owned  that  you 
tired.  Not  all  the  time  you  lived  together.  Not  even  when  you 
fainted,  between  work  and  fasting.  But  I  told  you  that,  the  last  time 
I  came.' 

' '  You  did,'  she  answered.     '  And  I  implored  you  to  tell  me  nothing 
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more ;  aod  70a  made  me  a  solemn  promise,  Richard,  that  you  never 
would.' 

' '  A  solemn  promise/  he  repeated,  with  a  drivelling  laugh  and  vacant 
stare*  '  A  solemn  promise.  To  be  sure.  A  solemn  promise ! '  Awak- 
ening* as  it  were,  alter  a  time ;  in  the  same  manner  as  before ;  he  saidj 
with  sudden  animation, 

' '  How  can  I  help  it,  Margaret  ?  What  am  I  to  do  ?  She  has  been 
to  me  again  ! ' 

'  <  Again  I '  cried  Meg,  clasping  her  hands.  '  Oh,  does  she  think  of 
me  80  often !     Has  she  been  again ! ' 

' '  Twenty  times  again,'  said  Richard.  '  Margaret,  she  haunts  me. 
She  comes  behind  me  in  the  street,  and  thrusts  it  in  my  hand.  I  hear 
her  foot  upon  the  ashes  when  I'm  at  my  work  (ha,  ha !  that  an't  often), 
and  before  I  can  turn  my  head,  her  voice  is  in  my  ear,  saying, '  Richard, 
don't  look  round.  For  heaven's  love,  give  her  this ! '  She  brings  it 
where  I  live ;  she  sends  it  in  letters ;  she  taps  at  the  window  and  lays  it 
on  the  sill.     What  can  I  do}     Look  at  it ! ' 

*  He  held  out  in  his  hand  a  little  purse,  and  chinked  the  money  it 
enclosed. 

' '  Hide  it,'  said  Meg.  '  Hide  it !  When  she  comes  again,  tell  her, 
Richard,  that  I  love  her  in  my  soul.  That  I  never  lie  down  to  deep, 
but  I  bless  her,  and  pray  for  her.  That  in  my  solitary  work,  I  never 
cease  to  have  her  in  my  thoughts.  That  she  is  with  me,  night  and  day. 
That  if  I  died  to-morrow,  I  would  remember  her  with  my  last  breath. 
But  that  I  cannot  look  upon  it !' 

'  He  slowly  recalled  his  hand,  and  crushing  the  purse  together,  said 
with  a  kind  of  drowsy  thoughtfiilness — 

' '  I  told  her  so.  I  told  her  so,  as  plain  as  words  could  speak.  I've 
taken  this  gift  back  and  left  it  at  her  door,  a  dozen  times  since  then. 
But  when  she  came  at  last,  and  stood  before  me,  face  to  fiaoe,  what 
could  I  do  ?" 

* '  You  saw  her !'  exclaimed  Meg.  '  You  saw  her !  Oh,  Lilian,  my 
sweet  girl !     Oh,  Lilian,  Lilian  !' 

' '  I  saw  her,'  he  went  on  to  say,  not  answering,  but  engaged  in  the 
same  slow  pursuit  of  his  own  thoughts.  '  There  she  stood :  trembling  1 
'  How  does  she  look,  Richard  ?  Does  she  ever  speak  of  me  ?  Is  ue 
thinner  ?  My  old  place  at  the  table :  what's  in  my  old  place  ?  And 
the  frame  she  taught  me  our  old  work  on — ^has  she  burnt  it,  Richard  !' 
There  she  was.     I  heard  her  say  it.' 

'  Meg  checked  her  sobs,  and,  with  the  tears  streaming  frem  her  eyes, 
bent  over  him  to  listen.     Not  to  lose  a  breath. 

'  With  his  arms  resting  on  his  knees,  and  stooping  forward  in  his 
chair,  as  if  what  he  said  were  written  on  the  ground  in  some  half  legible 
character,  which  it  was  his  occupation  to  decipher  and  connect;  he 
went  on. 

' '  Richard,  I  have  fallen  very  low ;  and  you  may  guess  how  much  I 
have  suffered  in  having  this  sent  back,  when  I  can  hear  to  bring  it  in  my 
hand  to  you.  But  you  loved  her  once,  even  in  my  memory,  deariy. 
Others  stepped  m  between  you  ;  fears,  and  jealousies,  and  doubts,  and 
vanities,  estranged  you  from  her ;  but  you  did  love  her,  even  in  my 
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memory !'  I  sappose  I  did/  he  said,  interrapting  himself  for  a  moment. 
'  I  did  !  That's  neither  here  nor  there.  '  Oh  lUchard,  if  you  ever  did; 
if  you  have  any  memory  for  what  is  gone  and  lost,  take  it  to  her  once 
more.  Once  more !  TeU  her  how  I  begged  and  prayed.  Tell  her  how 
I  laid  my  head  upon  your  shoulder,  where  her  own  head  might  have 
lain,  and  was  so  humble  to  you,  Richard.  Tell  her  that  you  looked  into 
my  face,  and  saw  the  beauty  which  she  used  to  praise,  all  gone :  all 
gone  :  and  in  its  place,  a  poor,  wan,  hollow  cheek,  &at  she  would  weep 
to  see.  Tell  her  everythmg,  and  take  it  back,  and  she  will  not  refuse 
again.     She  will  not  have  &e  heart !' ' 

'  So  he  sat  musing,  and  repeating  the  last  words,  until  he  woke  again, 
and  rose. 

• '  You  won't  take  it,  Margaret  ?' 

*  She  shook  her  head,  and  motioned  an  entreaty  to  him  to  leave  her. 
* '  Good  night,  Margaret/ 
••Goodnight!' 

'  He  turned  to  look  upon  her ;  struck  by  her  sorrow,  and  perhaps  by 
the  pity  for  himself  which  trembled  in  her  voice.  It  was  a  quick  and 
rapid  action ;  and  for  the  moment  some  flash  of  his  old  bearing  kindled 
in  his  form.  In  the  next  he  went  as  he  had  come.  Nor  did  this 
glimmer  of  a  quenched  fire  seem  to  light  him  to  a  quicker  sense  of  his 
debasement. 

'  In  any  mood,  in  any  grief,  in  any  torture  of  the  mind  or  body,  Meg's 
work  must  be  done.  She  sat  down  to  her  task,  and  phed  it.  Night, 
midnight.     Still  she  worked. 

'  She  had  a  meagre  fire,  the  night  being  very  cold  ;  and  rose  at  inter- 
vals to  mend  it.  The  Chimes  rang  half-past  twelve  while  she  was  thus 
engaged ;  and  when  they  ceased  she  heard  a  gentle  knocking  at  the 
door.  Before  she  could  so  much  as  wonder  who  was  there,  at  that  un- 
usual hour,  it  opened. 

'  Oh  Youth  and  Beauty,  happy  as  ye  should  be,  look  at  this  !  Oh 
Youtii  and  Beauty,  blest  and  blessing  all  within  your  reach,  and  work- 
ing out  the  ends  of  your  Beneficent  Creator,  look  at  this ! 

'  She  saw  the  entering  figure  ;  screamed  its  name ;  cried  '  Lilian !' 
'  It  was  swift,  and  fdl  upon  its  knees  before  her :  clinging  to  her 
dress. 

'  *  Up,  dear !     Up !     Lihan !     My  own  dearest !' 
• '  Never  more,  Meg ;  never  more  !     Here !     Here  !     Close  to  you, 
holding  to  you,  feehng  your  dear  breath  upon  my  face !' ' 

' '  Sweet  Lilian  I  Ealing  Lilian !  Child  of  my  heart — no  mother's 
love  can  be  more  tender — ^lay  your  head  upon  my  breast !' 

' '  Never  more,  Meg.  Never  more  !  When  I  first  looked  into  your 
face,  you  knelt  before  me.  On  my  knees  before  you,  let  me  die.  Let  it 
be  here  I' 

* '  You  have  come  back.  My  Treasure !  We  will  live  together,  work 
together,  hope  together,  die  together !' 

' '  Ah  !  Kjss  my  hps,  Meg ;  fold  your  arms  about  me ;  press  me  to 
your  bosom ;  look  kindly  on  me  ;  but  don't  raise  me.     Let  it  be  here. 
Let  me  seethe  last  of  your  dear  face  upon  my  knees  !' 
'  Oh  Youth  and  Beauty,  happy  as  ye  should  be  look  at  this !     Oh 
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Youth  and  Beauty,  working  out  the  ends  of  your  Beneficent  Creator, 
look  at  this ! 

'  *  Forgive  me,  Meg !  So  dear,  so  dear !  Forgive  me !  I  know  you 
do,  I  see  you  do,  but  say  so,  Meg  !* 

'  She  said  so,  with  her  lips  on  Lilian's  cheek.  And  with  her  arms 
twined  round — she  knew  it  now — a  broken  heart. 

' '  His  blessing  on  you,  dearest  love.  Kiss  me  once  more !  Hb  suf- 
fered her  to  sit  beside  his  feet,  and  dry  them  with  her  hair.  Oh  Meg, 
what  Mercy  and  Compassion  I' 

'  As  she  died,  the  Spirit  of  the  child  returning,  innocent  and  radiant, 
touched  the  old  man  with  its  hand,  and  beckoned  him  away.' — pp.  124 
—134. 

Our  young  readers  must  not  imagine  that  the  tale  qnds  thus 
wretche(Uy.  Toby  suddenly  awakes  to  the  happiness  and  festi- 
vity of  a  new-year's  wedding-day^  and  all  the  dramatis  personse 
are  disposed  of  just  as  a  kind  heart  would  have  them  be. 

We  need  not  recommend  the  volume^  as  Mr.  Dickens's 
name  will  have  sent  it  to  the  extremities  of' the  kingdom  before 
our  pages  are  read.  The  illustrations  are  exceedingly  appropriate^ 
and  are  skilfully  executed;  and  the  'getting  up'  of  die  Yolume 
is  tasteful  and  elegant. 


Art.  VII.  1.  Denkschrift  der  homiletischen  undKatechetischm  Seminarium 
der  UniversitUt  zu  Jena  vom  Jahre  1 824.  Unter  AuktoritUt  der  tkeolo- 
gischen  Facultdt  herausgegeben.  Von  Dr.  H.  A.  Schott,  Prof,  der 
Theologie,  Director  des  homilet.  Seminariums  und  des  Academ. 
Cotsdienstes.  Jena,  1824.  [Memoir  of  the  Homiletical  and 
Catechetical  Seminary  of  the  University  of  Jena,  for  the  year  1824. 
Edited,  under  the  authority  of  the  Theological  faculty,  by  Dr.  H.  A. 
Schott,  Professor  of  Theology,  and  Director  of  the  Homiletical 
Seminary  and  of  the  Academical  Divine  Services.     Jena,  1824.] 

9,  Die  Bedeutsamkeit  des  evangelisch-theologischen  Seminares  in  Whr^ 
iemberg,  und  die  Frage  Uber  das  Rathsame  seiner  Aufkebmrg  oder 
Schmiilerung,  beleuchtet,  von  Dr.  J.  C.  F.  Steudel.  Tubingen* 
1827.  [The  Importance  of  the  Wirtemburg  Seminary  for  Evange- 
lical Theology,  and  the  question  of  the  advisableness  of  suppressing 
or  reducing  it,  illustrated  by  Dr.  J.  C.  F.  Steudel.  Tubingen, 
1827.] 

3.  Ueber  Predigerseminarien.  Mit  Ber&cksichtigung  der  su  Herbam, 
Locoum  und  Wittenberg  vorhandenen,  und  in  Bezu^aufdie  Errichiung 
eines  solchen  im  Grossherzogthum  Baden,  Von  Th.  W.  Dittenberger, 
Litentiaten  und  Privat-docenten  der  Theologie  an  der  Universitat  zu 
Heidelberg.     Heidelberg,  1835.      [On  Seminaries  for  Preachers, 
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with  reference  to  those  now  existing  at  Herhom,  Loccum,  and 
Wittenberg,  and  the  establishment  of  a  similar  one  in  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Baden.     By  Th.  W.  Dittenberger,  &c.,  &c.] 

4.  GescJdchte  der  geistlichen  Bildung^anstalten.  Mit  einem  Vorworte, 
enthtdtend :  AclU  Tage  im  Seminar  von  St.  Euseb.  in  Rom.  Von  Dr. 
Augustin  Theiner.     Mainz  1835.     [see  next  work.] 

5.  Histoire  des  Institutions  d'Education  Ecclesiastique.  Par  Augostin 
Theiner,  traduit  de  I'Allemand  par  Jean  Cohen,  Bibhoth^caire  k  St. 
Genevieve,  Paris,  1841 .     [In  two  volumes.] 

6.  7.  Assemhlde  G^rale  de  la  Society  Evang^lique  de   Geneve.    5^^^ 

anniversaire.     Geneve,  1836.     6**°**  anniversaire.     Geneve,  1837. 

8.  Outline  of  the  Course  of  Study  pursued  by  the  Students  of  the  Theolo- 
gical Seminary,  Andover,  in  the  department  of  Christian  Theology, 
with  references  to  the  principal  books  in  the  library,  pertaining  to  that 
department,  for  the  use  of  the  Students.     Andover,  1 830. 

9.  Laws  of  the  Cincinnati  Law  Seminary.     Cincinnati.     [No  date.] 

10.  Plan  of  the  New  York  Theological  Seminary,  founded  on  the  ISth 
of  Jan.  A.D.  1836.     New  York,  1837. 

11.  Laws  for  the  government  of  the  Protestant  Dissenting  College,  at  Ho* 
merton.     Hackney,  1831. 

12.  Circular  of  the  College  Committee,  appointed  by  the  Commission  of 
Synod  of  the  Presbyterian  Churches  in  England  (professing  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland)  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Theological  Seminary  in  London.     London,  1844. 

13.  Congregational  Magazine  for  Dec.  1844.  [Document  relating  to 
the  Congreg^onal  Theological  Colleges  of  EIngland  and  Wales, 
presented  to  the  Con^egational  Union  of  England  and  Wales,  at 
their  6th  autumnal  session,  held  at  Norwich,  Oct.  15th  and  16th, 
1844,  and  ordered  to  be  printed.] 

The  array  of  books  and  documents  here  enumerated,  the 
dates  of  some  of  them,  and  the  nature  of  others,  will  already 
have  suggested  to  many  of  our  readers  that  the  object  of  this 
article  is  not  so  much  to  draw  attention  to  their  literary  cha- 
racter, as  to  make  use  of  them  in  connection  with  the  present 
movement  of  the  Congregational  Union  respecting  their  theolo- 
gical schools.  That  there  is  such  a  movement  we  are  devoutly 
thankful  to  Him  who  has  the  hearts  of  all  men  in  his  hands  ; 
and  we  shall  look,  with  no  small  interest,  for  some  effect  from  it 
upon  our  Baptist  brethren,  believing  that  the  moral  strength  and 
influence  of  both  denominations,  and,  consequently,  the  cause 
of  that  '  one  faith '  which  we  believe  in  common,  would  be  con- 
siderably advanced  by  a  judicious  advance  in  this  direction. 
That  our  colleges  have  hitherto  received  far  less  attention  than 
they  require  or  deserve,  is  a  proposition  which,  though  it 
will  probably  be  questioned  by  some,  can  be  satisfactorily  proved. 
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It  arises^  partly^  '£rom  causes  which  may  be  considered  acci- 
dental; but  is  probably  still  more  the  result  of  wilful  igno- 
rance and  prejudice. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  cause  of  this  neglect  (accidental^ 
perhaps,  as  respects  the  ordinary  members  (^  our  body,  but 
not  so  as  respects  those  whose  duty  it  has  been  to  urge  the 
claims  of  our  colleges  upon  our  people),  has  been  the  want 
of  any  regular  and  efficient  advocacy  of  their  object,  necessity 
and  claims.  The  other  hindrances  are  still  more  painful  to 
mention.  Of  these  the  first  and  greatest,  doubtless  has  been, 
the  wilful  ignorance  which  has  existed  among  our  people 
on  the  subject.  That  such  ignorance  receives  any  counte- 
nance &om  the  principles  of  Congregationalism,  in  the  larger 
acceptation  of  the  term,  we  cannot  for  a  moment  admit.  That 
these  principles  recognize  the  utter  worthlessness  of  human 
learning  without  the  teaching  of  the  divine  Spirit  is  indeed 
true ;  it  is  also  true  that  they  recognize  the  sufficiency  of  that 
teaching  to  qualify  for  some  of  the  most  essential  relative  duties 
of  believers  to  each  other :  but  they  by  no  means  recognise  the 
sufficiency  of  the  Spirit^s  teaching,  as  it  is  imparted  to  private 
individuals  to  discover  to  them  the  way  of  salvation,  and  asiiis 
distinguished  from  the  teaching  granted,  in  the  first  age  of  the 
churchy  for  public  purposes,  to  qualify  for  all  the  duties  of  the 
christian  ministry  :  neither  do  they  take  for  granted,  that  there 
are  such  promises  of  official  grajce,  in  the  form  of  special  spiritual 
gift,  as  will  justify  pastors,  teachers,  or  evangelists.  Hi  rehring  on 
the  Spirit^s  teaching  only  without  private  diligence  ana  study. 
It  is  also  well  known  by  those  who  have  any  knowledge  on  the 
subject,  that  the  restorers  of  primitive  independency  were  many 
of  them  among  the  most  diligent  and  successful  students  of  the 
very  literature  which  it  is  the  object  of  our  colleges  to  promote ; 
that  the  scholarship  of  Ainsworth,  in  the  commencement  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  was  worthily  followed  up  by  that  of  Owen, 
Goodwin,  Caryl,  Clarkson,  Howe,  and  others,  towards  the 
close  of  it;  and  that  the  learning  as  well  as  the  abili^ 
of  the  dissenting  brethren  (as  the  Independents  were  called) 
in  the  Westminster  Synod,  was  the  admiration  of  the 
whole  assembly.  The  distrust  of  literature,  which  we  sor- 
rowfully admit  has  since  appeared,  here  and  there,  in  the 
Congregational  body,  is  neither  the  consistent  result  of  Congre- 
gational principles,  nor  the  reproach  of  its  more  influentiu  or 
useful  ministers.  It  is  in  part  the  natural  consequence  of  those 
difficulties  which  the  laws  of  our  country  put  in  the  way  of  non- 
conformist learning,  by  excluding  dissenters  &om  the  national 
universities ;  and,  for  a  time,  forbidding  them  even  to  teach  in 
any  pubUc  or  private  school.  On  this  subject,  the  document 
read  at  the  Norwich  meeting  gives  some  curious  information ; 
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as  it  does,  tiao,  respecting  the  means  employed^  after  the  Revo- 
lotion,  to  preserve  in  our  ministry  that  literary  proficiency  for 
nrhich  the  Independents  of  the  ejectment  period  were  so  honour- 
ably distinguished.    The  value  of  these  means,  inferior  as  it 
must  be  admitted  they  were  to  those  at  our  command  now,  was 
evinced  in  the  character  and  usefulness  of  the  ministers  they 
helped  to  produce.    To   such  comparatively  private  academies 
we  are  indebted,  in  part,  for  Watts,  Doddridge,  and  all  the 
most  valuable  ministers  who  adorned  the  first  half  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  and  whose  number  would  have  been  fiir  greater, 
had  not  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  competent  tutors,  and  the 
expense  of  providing  for  the  maintenance  of  all  their  different 
institutions,  which  cUssenters  have  always  had  to  bear,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  various  charges  levied  on  them  in  common  with 
others,  for  the  support  of  the  national  establishment,  been  too 
great  for  the  times.     Hence  the  academies,  being  one  step 
further  removed  from  the  sympathies  and  affections   of  the 
people  than  the  existing  ministry  was,  were  far  too  much 
neglected ;  and  those  which  have  depended  upon  voluntary 
contributions,  have  at  times  had  a  very  precarious  subsistence. 
To  this,  however,  another  cause  has,  since  the  rise  of  methodism, 
in  some  degree  contributed.    It  pleased  God  in  that  age  of 
revival,  to  call  out,  in  his  providence,  from  the  masses,  various 
individuals  who  were  endowed  with  remarkable  gifts  for  address- 
ing the  multitudes  on  the  great  concerns  of  eternity ;  and  it 
has  required  no  small  amount  of  experimental  proof  to  convince 
the  bulk  of  such  as  received  their  first  impressions  of  divine 
things  under  an  uneducated  ministry,  that  the  gifts  which  were 
adapted  to  awaken  sinners  were,  in  the  order  of  means,  insuffi- 
cient for  the  permanent  and  growing  edification  of  the  church. 
Indeed,  this  is  just  the  lesson  those  have  yet  to  learn  who  are 
opposed  to  the  education  of  the  ministry.     They  suppose  that 
the  modicum  of  gifts  which  sufficed  for  the  itinerant  ministry 
of  Whitefield^s  zealous  companions,  will  carry  a  man  honour- 
ably through  all  the  duties  of  a  stationary  pastorate ;  that  the 
knowledge  which  enabled  the  methodists  of  the  last  century  to 
meet  the  various  prejudices  and  objections  of  that  shallow  age 
would  be  found   sufficient  to  meet  all  the  emergencies  and 
demands  of  this.    Preposterous  and  lamentable  delusion  I 

There  is,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  one  other  cause  by  which  the 
prejudice  we  have  just  attempted  to  expose  has  for  some  years 
past  been  confirmed.  This  is  the  unwarrantable  manner  in 
which  our  academical  institutions  have  been,  and  still  are, 
spoken  of  by  some  who  have  been  invested  with  the  sacred 
office  among  us.  These  persons  are  for  the  most  part  incompe- 
tent ministers,  who  having  disgracefully  neglected  their  acade- 
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mical  advantages,  and  being  confirmed  in  indolence  by  their 
inability  to  build  npon  the  poor  foundation  which  they  laid  at 
college,  have  made  a  shameful  failure  of  it  ever  since,  and  strive 
to  hide  their  shame  by  charging  their  incompetency  upon  the 
institution  whose  bread  thev  eat,  but  whose  work  they  did  not 
do.  These  men  are  known  by  another  sign;  their  jealousy  and 
dread  of  students.  There  are  too  many  colleges,  forsooth. 
Why  ?  Because  the  time  is  come,  when  those  who  are  driven 
firom  one  station  for  incompetency,  find  it  hard  to  obtain 
another.  The  churches  will  not  have  those  who  have  been  tried 
and  found  wanting,  when  there  is  a  fresh  supply  of  hopeful 
students.  There  are  instances,  we  know,  of  worthy  men  who 
have  found  the  same  difficulty  of  re-settlement,  and  therefore 
we  earnestly  beg  that  our  description  may  be  applied  to  those 
only  to  whom  it  manifestly  belongs;  but  these  * mumwrers, 
complainers/  as  Jude  called  those  who  had  '  crept  in  unawares  * 
in  his  day,  may  be  known  by  their  fruits ;  and  this  is  their 
description, — '  they  are  clouds  without  water,  carried  about  of 
winds ;  trees,  whose  frrdt  withereth,  without  fruit ;  •  •  •  raging 
waves  of  the  sea,  foaming  out  their  own  shame ;  taanderniff 
stars  J  But  as  their  occupation  goes,  their  credit  will  go  with 
it,  and  we  trust  that  this  evil  will  soon  be  numbered  with  the 
things  that  have  been. 

The  foreign  publications  we  have  named  above  attest  the  inte- 
rest which  theological  seminaries  have  excited,  of  late  years, 
throughout  Europe  and  America.  The  Soman  i^postasy,  the 
Lutheran  and  Calvinistic,  (or,  to  adopt  their  own  designations, 
the  Evangelical  and  Reformed  communions),  the  Presbyterians 
and  Congregationalists  of  America,  are  represented  in  the  works 
enumerated.  We  must,  in  this  article,  content  ourselves  with 
those  incidental  notices  of  them  which  our  object  shall  require. 
The  work  of  Theiner  is  on  the  whole  the  most  remarkable ; 
being  curious  in  respect  both  of  the  subject  and  the 
author.  It  is  the  supererogatory  quarantine  of  a  Bomanist, 
who  had  fallen  under  the  censure  of  the  apostolic  see,  after  his 
return  and  reconciliation,  and  who  has  detailed  in  a  preface 
extending  to  several  sheets,  the  successive  steps  of  his  conver- 
sion. Wo  relinquish  that  preface  now,  with  the  intention  to 
return  to  it  in  an  early  number.  The  editor^s  advertisement 
to  the  French  translation,  which  informs  us  that  it  had  pre- 
viously appeared  in  Italian,  contains,  however,  a  summary  of 
the  original  work,  which  will  serve  at  once  to  inform  our  readers 
of  the  general  contents  and  character  of  the  book,  and  intro- 
duce the  matter  wc  shall  then  wish  to  lay  before  them.  '  With* 
out  pretending  to  criticise  the  work  here,'  say  they, — 
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*  We  shall  be  permitted  to  say  that  it  will  interest  and  even  instruct 
all  who  may  peruse  it.  In  fact,  it  abounds  in  curious  details  ;  it  relates 
in  succession  all  the  efforts,  varying  with  the  exigences  of  the  times, 
which  popes,  the  holiest  bishops,  councils,  nay,  the  whole  church,  have 
unceasingly  made  to  give  a  solid  and  various  ^*aining  to  her  ministers* 
at  the  same  time  that  she  was  forming  them  to  severity  of  manners,  and 
a  heroic  devotion  to  the  christian  priesthood. 

'  In  this  narrative  great  glory  redounds  to  the  African  church  of  the 
first  ages,  and  to  St.  Augustine, — to  St.  Augustine,  whose  virtues  and 
intelligence  now  live  again  in  another  pontiff*  set  over  the  same 
region. 

'  But  the  great  Bishop  of  Hippo  is  no  more  ;  and  soon  the  African 
episcopacy,  persecuted  and  broken  down  by  death  and  exile,  sends  to 
Europe  several  of  her  members,  who  seem  to  escape  persecution  only  to 
endow  us  with  the  holy  institutions  f  which  had  been  first  developed  in 
their  dioceses.  Grod  grant  that  they  may  now  be  restored  in  flourishing 
condition  to  the  places  where  they  had  their  birth ! 

'  The  epoch  of  Charlemagne  is  also  very  memorable  in  the  history  of 
ecclesiastical  institutions  t ;  a  prominent  place  is  therefore  given  to  it  in 
Dr.  Theiner's  work.  We  follow  with  a  lively  interest  Bonifieu^e,  the 
great  and  prodigious  Boniface,  Boniface  and  the  other  apostles  who 
evangelise  Grermany  with  him.  They  are  at  once  masters,  missionaries, 
and  confessors  of  the  truth.  Disciples  fiock  around  them,  hear  their 
instmctions,  and  accompany  them  in  their  labours.  They  are  walking 
seminaries,  seminaries  quite  apostolical,  schools  in  which  one  learns  and 
preaches  at  the  same  time,  in  which  one  gives  himself  to  prayer,  and 
dies  for  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ. 

'  Ekxrlesiastical  seminaries  then  decline  for  a  season,  it  is  the  era  in 
which  universities  are  founded  and  enlarged ;  they  absorb,  so  to  speak, 
all  education. 

'  But  the  Jesuits,  St.  Charles  Borroniceo,  the  Cardinal  of  Berulla,  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul,  and  the  venerable  M.  Oilier,  apply  themselves,  with 
the  approbation  and  under  the  direction  of  the  Roman  pontifis,  to  revive 
the  ancient  institutions  for  theological  education  everywhere.  The 
Council  of  Trent  confirms  or  determines  all  these  holy  and  glorious 
efforts. 

*  Dr.  Theiner's  work  appears  then  to  be  very  complete.  He  brings 
down  the  history  of  the  establishments  for  ecclesiastical  education  from 
the  commencement  of  the  church  to  our  own  days. 

'  We  wish  it,  however,  to  be  observed,  that  it  seems  to  us,  that  in 
such  a  book  St.  Dominick  and  St.  Francis — the  institutions  which  these 
great  men  created,  and  which  have  exercised  so  great  an  influence  over 

•  The  newly  consecrated  prelate  of  Algeria.  It  will  not  escape  the  notice  of 
the  intelligent  reader,  that  in  this  and  the  following  sentences  he  is  reading 
the  words  of  a  Frenchman,  whose  vanity  is  interested  in  connecting  the 
glories  of  the  Grallicano- Roman  hierarchy  with  the  successes  of  the  French 
arms,  and  the  extension  of  the  French  power  on  the  coast  of  Africa. — Rev, 

t  i.e.,  seminaries  :  this  is  what  is  meant,  though  we  have  thought  right  in 
our  translation  to  adhere  to  the  word  in  the  original. — Rev, 
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the  scientific  and  moral  education  of  the  clergy,  deaarved  a  more  ex- 
tended mention. 

*  We  also  regret  that  Dr.  Theiner  has  ezduded,  if  we  may  so  say, 
the  eastern  church  from  his  researches. 

'  As  to  the  rest, — Dr.  Theiner,  following  the  custom  of  German 
authors,  has  enriched  his  work  with  numerous  and  very  interesting 
notes,  as  well  as  with  many  confirmatory  documents  (pieces  justijicatives) 
which  everybody  will  be  glad  to  read. 

*  Among  these  documents  there  are  bulls  of  sovereign  pontiffs  for  the 
institution  and  improvement  of  different  seminaries,  particularly  of  the 
German  college  at  Rome.  These  are  accompanied  by  an  immense  and 
noble  list  of  cdl  the  celebrated  men  who  have  come  forth  from  this  great 
and  glorious  school  of  the  Jesuits. 

"Die  contemporaneous  resuscitation  of  the  catholic  university  of 
Louvain  should  also  have  found  a  place  there. 

'  For  our  own  part,  we  have  added  the  beautiful  pastoral  instruction 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  published  this  very  year  for  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  ecclesiastical  conferences  and  the  institutioa  of  a 
faculty  of  theology.  This  '  instruction'  has  met  with  neither  censure  nor 
opposition ;  it  has  been  well  received  by  all ;  it  has  been  the  object  of 
universal  commendation.' 

We  have  lately  been  compelled  by  the  most  mysterious^ — ^we 
may  say  disastrous^ — events  which  have  transpired  in  the  South 
Seas^  to  see  to  it  that  papal  Jesuitry  does  not  supplant  our 
Protestant  missions  throughout  the  whole  Pacific ;  what  have 
we  now  to  say  to  these  demonstrations  of  the  new  life  infused 
into  the  ecclesiastical  seminaries  of  Rome  ?  Speaking  as  Con- 
gregationalists^  whose  boast  is  to  stand  fast  in  the  liberty  where- 
with Christ  has  made  us  free^  and  confining  our  view  to  the 
efforts  of  the  papacy  abroad^  and  of  the  various  parties  in  the 
national  hierarchy  at  home^  it  would  seem  scarcely  too  much  to 
say  that  the  world  was  up  in  arms  against  the  cause  we  have  at 
heart.  And  it  is  certainly  true,  that  if  we  would  not  be  worsted^ 
we  must,  under  God,  revise  and  strengthen  our  own  institu- 
tions. Things,  however,  are  not  quite  so  bad  as  would  be 
inferred  from  this  restricted  view ;  and  the  presbyterian 
churches  in  particular  have  given  unequivocal  tokens  as  well  of 
their  growing  attachment  to  the  cause  of  christian  Uberty,  as  of 
their  zeal  in  the  defence  of  the  gospel.  To  the  latter  cause  we 
owe  the  establishment  of  the  seminary  conducted  by  Professors 
Gaussen,  Galland,  and  D'Aubign^  at  Geneva,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  'Evangelical  Society'  of  that  city;  and  to  the  former^ 
that  coming  out  of  the '  free  church'  from  the  national  establish- 
ment of  Scotland,  of  which  we  are  to  reap  the  fruit  in  England, 
in  the  institution  of  a  new  presbyterian  college  in  London, 
under  the  sanction  of  the  Conunission  of  Synod,  appointed  by 
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the  presbyterian  charch  in  Englandi  which  holds  the  princi- 
ples of  the  free  charch  of  Scotland.  What  will  be  the  imme- 
diate result  of  the  recent  ecclesiastical  convocation  in  Fmssia, 
it  is  yet  impossible  to  foresee ;  but  that  its  ultimate  issue  will 
be  favourable  to  the  cause  of  truth  and  liberty  we  have  no 
doubt  whatever.  Altogether  the  signs  of  the  times  are  such  as 
to  shew  that  the  Congregational  Union  could  not  have  done  a 
better  thing  at  this  juncture  of  affairs^  than  draw  attention  to 
our  colleges ;  and  with  this  conviction^  we  must,  in  fairness  say, 
that  wisdom  and  good  feeling  have  never,  to  our  knowledge, 
been  better  exempUfied  in  any  pubUc  arrangements,  than 
in  those  for  the  projected  conference.  The  conductors  of 
this  delicate  business,  have  acted  with  the  most  transpa- 
rent honour.  They  have  assumed  no  authority,  they  have 
invaded  no  rights;  and  when  the  conference  is  held,  but 
one  sentiment,  we  are  persuaded,  will  be  expressed  by  the 
representatives  of  all  our  colleges  on  this  subject.  We 
most  now  invite  attention  to  the  document  submitted  to  the 
Norwich  meeting;  and  those  'points,'  as  since  published  by  the 
committee  of  the  Union  in  the  Congregational  Magazine  for 
December, '  on  the  practical  working  of  the  colleges,'  which  they 
think  may  advantageously  be  considered  by  the  conference. 

The  first  mentioned  paper  opens  with  a  very  lucid  and  in- 
teresting historical  survey  of  our  existing  institutions.  This  is 
followed  by  a  series  of  statements,  suggestions,  and  inquiries, 
in  ten  sections,  respecting, — I.  The  relation  between  the  de- 
mand and  supply  of  academical  candidates  for  the  ministry ; 
II.  The  methods  of  approving  and  admitting  candidates  into 
our  colleges ;  III.  The  propriety  of  the  uniform  course  of  train- 
ing generally  adopted  in  our  coUeges ;  IV.  The  propriety  of  re- 
stricting the  time  of  residence  in  our  colleges  by  fixed  laws ; 
V.  The  suflSciency  of  the  instruction  imparted  to  our  students 
concerning  our  ^  church  principles ; '  VI.  The  local  position  of 
our  colleges,  and  the  proportion  their  students  bear  to  the  sur- 
rounding population,  aud  the  churches  of  our  faith  and  order ; 
VII.  The  amount  of  interest  taken  by  our  students  in  the  mis- 
sionary work  that  is  to  be  done  at  home ;  VIII.  The  vigilance 
and  influence  exercised  to  advance  the  personal  religion,  social 
nsefulness,  and  public  acceptance  of  the  students;  IX.  The 
financial  difficulties  which  affect  our  colleges,  and  proposals  for 
their  relief;  X.  The  manner  in  which  the  student  passes  from 
the  college  to  the  full  exercise  of  his  public  ministry,  and  the 
fellowship  of  his  ministerial  brethren. 

If  it  has  appeared  unnecessary  to  recite  the  particulars  of  a 
document  which  was  not  only  read  before  a  public  meeting  of 
ministers  and  messengers  of  churches,  but  has  since  been  for  a 
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month  in  the  hands  of  the  readers  of  the  Congregational  Maga- 
zine^ we  shall  only  say^  that  this  paper  is  the  basis  of  all  that  is 
now  in  progress  for  the  advancement  of  our  theol(^cal  instita- 
tions.  We  differ  from  one  or  two  particular  opinions  whidi  are 
expressed  in  it^  but  do  not  hesitate  to  say^  that^  if  properly  fol- 
lowed up^  it  will  be  regarded^  in  succeeding  times^  as  the  spring 
of  one  of  the  most  important  and  beneficial  movements  whi(£ 
our  body  ever  made.  We  heartily  concur^  and  believe  that^ 
before  this^  the  great  majority  of  the  readers  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Magazine  have  concurred^  in  Mr.  James's  declaration  at 
the  Norwich  meetings  that  a  more  important  or  valuable  docu- 
ment had  never  been  submitted  to  the  Union^  and  that  the  de- 
nomination was  deeply  indebted  to  the  brother  who  had  drawn 
it  up. 

Of  the  ten  particulars  above  specified^  the  second,  third, 
fourth,  fifth,  ninth,  and  tenth  have  been  selected  for  considera- 
tion at  the  proposed  conference.  The  first,  it  will  be  obvious, 
was  a  subject  for  the  churches  generally  to  consider ;  while  the 
sixth  and  eighth  belong  rather  to  individual  coUeges,  and  the 
seventh  to  the  students  under  education.  Besides,  however, 
the  six  questions  selected  from  Mr.  Blackburn's  paper,  and 
which  are  marked  6,  4,  7, 8,  11,  and  5,  in  the  programme,  of 
'  points'  we  have  referred  to,  this  programme  comprises  five  ad- 
ditional ones.  1.  '  Plans  to  secure  adequate  preparatoiy  train- 
ing for  young  brethren  to  whom  it  is  needful,  so  that  thqr  may 
enter  the  colleges  qualified  for  their  studies  and  advantages ; 
and  so  that  the  committees  might  uniformly  require  a  spec^ 
advance  in  learning  as  an  essential  qualification  for  entrance.' 
2.  ^  Arrangements  to  reserve  at  least  the  latter  two  years  of  the 
collegiate  course,  in  all  instances,  principally  for  theological  and 
cognate  studies ;  and  in  particular  to  prevent  efforts  for  literary 
honours  from  being  ever  prolonged  into  those  two  ^ears.'  8. 
'  Some  effectual  method  for  retaining  the  students  m  the  col- 
leges during  the  full  term  appointed.'  9.  'Whether,  in  some 
of  the  colleges,  young  men  of  approved  character,  not  intended 
for  the  ministry,  might  not  be  received,  with  many  advantages, 
to  unite  with  the  ministerial  students  in  branches  of  study  com- 
mon to  both.'  10.  '  The  desirableness  of  a  central  committee 
of  correspondence  among  the  various  colleges  in  matters  of  con- 
cernment common  to  them  all,  such  as  plans  of  finance,  open- 
ings for  the  settlement  of  students  in  the  pastoral  office,  etc. ; 
such  central  conmdttee  being  formed  of  representatives  ap- 
pointed by  the  committee  of  the  several  colleges.' 

When  we  commenced  this  article,  it  was  our  intention  to 
have  given  our  thoughts,  in  brief,  upon  some  of  the  arrange- 
ments proposed  in  these  documents.   On  consideration,  we  have 
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determined  to  defer  these  remarks  till  our  February  or  March 
number :  we  think  it  more  respectful  to  the  conference  to  avoid 
anything  which  might  have  the  appearance  of  a  desire  to  dictate 
to  it,  or  forestall  its  deliberations.  We  shall  therefore,  with  one 
exception,  confine  ourselves,  in  the  remainder  of  this  article,  to 
a  few  considerations  which  affect  not  so  much  the  arrangements 
which  are  proposed,  as  some  which  now  exist.  The  exception, 
we  intend,  relates  to  pointf  10,  recited  in  the  last  paragraph,  and 
we  make  the  exception  because  we  think  that  that  proposal  in-* 
▼olves  a  fallacy.  It  suggests  the  desirableness  of  a  central  com- 
mittee of  correspondence  among  the  various  colleges  on  matters 
of  concernment  common  to  them  all,  and  then  specifies  as  one  of 
these  matters,  'openings  for  the  settlement  of  students  in  the 
pastoral  office.'  Now  we  should  have  thought  it  as  plain  as  that 
two  and  two  make  four,  that  the  settlement  of  students  in  the 
pastoral  office  cannot  by  any  possibility  be  a  matter  of  common 
concernment  to  the  colleges.  Strictly  speaking  it  is  no  college 
concern  at  all.  Colleges  do  not  even  educate  but  on  the  recom- 
mendation, conveyed  in  some  form  or  other,  of  churches ;  and 
the  churches  which  sanction  a  youth's  desire  to  devote  him- 
self to  the  ministry,  and  especially  when  they  do  not  merely 
sanction,  but  excite  that  desire,  are,  of  all  parties,  those  on 
whom  it  most  properly  devolves  to  introduce  their  candidate 
to  active  service.  Tutors  and  committees  having  indeed, 
from  circumstances,  a  more  extensive  knowledge  than  others 
of  the  state  of  congregations  in  their  vicinity,  and  being  usually 
thrown  into  closer  connection  with  destitute  congregations, 
often  have  it  in  their  power  to  recommend  a  student  to  occupy 
a  vacant  charge,  and  are  very  frequently  requested  to  do  so. 
But  in  every  such  case  their  influence  arises  principally  from 
the  conviction  which  the  churches  have  of  their  knowledge  of 
the  individuals  they  recommend ;  and  in  the  absence  of  such 
knowledge,  or  its  supposed  absence,  they  would  have  no  more 
weight  than  any  other  persons.  It  is  therefore  impossible  that 
the  colleges  should  make  this  a  matter  of  common  interest. 
Their  interest  in  those  they  recommend  is  and  must  be  personal, 
and  the  influence  they  have  with  the  churches  arises  mainly 
from  the  conviction  that  it  is  so,  and  that  it  is,  at  the  same  time, 
both  an  honest  interest,  and  the  interest  of  those  who  have  had 
familiar  opportunities  of  knowing  the  persons  in  whose  favour 
they  exert  themselves. 

Among  the  suggestions  in  the  preceding  documents,  to  which 
no  exception,  we  imagine,  can  reasonably  be  taken,  there  are 
two  which  we  shall  notice  here,  because  they  have  been  antici- 
pated either  in  the  working  or  the  theory  of  some  of  our  col- 
leges.    The  first  is  the  proposal  that  '  the  last  two  years  of  the 

VOL.  XVII.  H 
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collegiate  course  should  be  reserved,  in  all  instances,  principally 
for  theological  and  cognate  studies ;  and  that  eflForts  for  literary 
honours  shall  not  be  prolonged  into  those  two  years/  It  speaks 
for  itself,  that  it  has  been  impossible,  hitherto,  to  act  upon  this 
regulation.  It  is  only  four  years,  or  a  little  more,  since  any  of 
our  colleges  were  connected  with  the  University  of  Loudon  by 
the  Queen^s  warrant.  The  students  who  have  since  taken  their 
B.A.  or  M.A.  had,  therefore,  most  of  them  either  already  en- 
tered upon  their  more  immediately  theological  studies,  or  entered 
upon  them  soon  after.  It  was  impossible  in  their  case  to  forbid 
their  reading  for  their  degrees  simultaneously  with  their  prose- 
cution of  their  theological  studies,  unless  they  were  denied 
altogether  the  privilege  of  taking  degrees :  all  the  colleges, 
therefore,  whose  students  have  graduated,  have  permitted  this, 
in  itself,  undesirable  consociation  of  studies.  That  it,  how- 
ever, was  a  concession  to  necessity,  and  not  a  precedent  for  all 
times,  at  least  in  some  of  our  colleges,  we  can  show  from  the 
printed  regulations  of  one  now  lying  before  us.  These  regula- 
tions (we  quote  from  a  report  printed  nearly  two  years  and  a 
half  ago)  having  prescribed  that  candidates  applying  for  admis- 
sion to  the  theological  course  only,  [there  being  in  this  college 
a  previous  general  course,]  shall  be  examined  in  the  Hebrew  of 
Genesis,  or  the  Psalms,  and  all  the  books  and  subjects  included 
in  the  B.A.  pass-examination  of  the  University  of  London^ 
excepting  chemistry,  physiology,  botany,  and  modern  languages^ 
the  following  note  is  appended  to  the  regulations:  ^  as  the  rule  of 

college  is,  that  no  student  shall  be  permitted  to  go  up  for 

his  B.A.  degree  later  than  the  first  B,A.  examination^  which 
occurs  after  his  admission  to  the  theological  course,  [this  brings 
it  within  six  weeks  of  his  admission  to  the  course,]  the  eighth 
regulation  is  necessary  to  equalize  the  conditions  of  admission 
to  that  course,  in  the  case  of  candidates  who  have  pursued  their 
general  studies  elsewhere,  with  those  required  of  the  students 
of  this  college  graduating  in  the  university.^  Under  this  regu- 
lation students  who  have  matriculated  in  the  university  since 
their  admission  into  the  college  have,  though  their  attainments 
are  superior,  been  kept  three  years  in  the  general  course  that 
they  might  take  their  B.A.  degree  in  the  first  term  of  their 
theological  course,  and  one  whose  wish  to  enter  the  college 
was  known  for  a  twelvemonth,  perhaps,  before,  was  not  en- 
couraged to  apply  for  admission  till  his  B.A.  degree  had  been 
taken.  The  object  of  these  arrangements  was  of  course  to 
secure  the  chief  attention  of  students  to  their  theological  studies 
after  they  have  entered  their  theological  course ;  and  this  object 
is  still  further  secured  by  the  committee  having  since  given  the 
sanction  of  a  law  to  a  suggestion  before  thrown  out  by  the 
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tutors,  that  every  student  who  takes  his  B.A.  degree  shall  be 
expected  to  go  up  the  following  year  for  the  certificate  of  theo- 
logical proficiency,  unless  there  is  any  sufficient  reason  prevent- 
ing it  j  and  that  no  student  shall,  under  any  circumstances,  be 
allowed  to  go  up  for  the  M.A.  degree,  (which  must  in  any  case 
be  taken  nearly  two  years  before  he  leaves  the  college,)  unless 
he  have  obtained  that  certificate. 

The   second    suggestion  we  referred  to   is,  the  one  recom- 
mending that,  in  certain  cases,  ^  a  further  term  of  residence  and 
study  in  college  should  be  allowed  after  the  completion  of  the 
usual  curriculum.^     This,  also,  is  thus  anticipated  in  a  docu- 
ment pubUshed  six  years  and  a  half  ago  by  one  of  our  colleges. 
'For  the  encouragement  of  biblical  and  theological  learning, 
and,  especially,  to  preserve  their  students  during  the  last  and 
most  valuable  year  of  their  theological  course  from  unnecessary 
distraction  of  mind,  or  undue  anxiety  with  regard  to  their  future 
settlement,  it  is  in  the  contemplation  of  the  committee  to  grant 
to  such  of  them  as  may,  at  the  close  of  the  usual  term  of  study, 
be  either  conscientiously  desirous  of  further  improvement,  or 
from  circumstances  involving  no  discredit  to  their  character  or 
talents,  may  have  no  immediate  prospect  of  a  ministerial  en- 
gagement, permission  to  reside  in  the  college  for  one,  or  even 
two  additional  sessions  without  charge,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
tinuing their  studies  with  the  advantage  of  the  tutors^  advice 
and  of  the  college  library.     To  guard  this  privilege  &om  abuse, 
it  will,  however,  in  no  instance  be  granted,  unless  the  student 
have  preserved  an  unblemished  character  for  piety  and  the  con- 
secrated use  of  his  talents,  have  obtained  first  class  testimonials 
at  the  two  preceding  examinations,  and  his  application  to  the 
committee  be  sanctioned  by  the  concurrent  recommendation  of 
his  tutors.'     The  reasons  of  this  provision  are,  it  is  true,  some- 
what diflferent  from  those  wliich  suggested  the  proposal  in  the 
paper  of  the  Union,  but  the  coincidence  in  other  respects  is 
rather  remarkable.     It  must  be  admitted,  also,  that  the  privilege 
has  never  actually  been  conferred :  but  it  is  also  a  fact  that  it 
has  not  been  wanted.     No  student  has  yet  completed  his  course 
who  has  not  been  appointed  to  a  charge,  either  before  he  left 
the  college,  or  within  a  few  months  of  his  so  doing. 

So  far  our  remarks,  with  one  exception,  have  involved  no  dis- 
satisfaction with  any  statement  or  suggestion  in  these  papers. 
We  must  now  make  one  small  complaint.  It  was  stated  by 
several  ministers  at  the  Norwich  meeting  that  the  representation 
given  in  the  paper  then  read,  respecting  the  neglect  of  our 
church  principles  in  our  colleges,  was  not  correct,  so  far  as  the 
colleges  they  were  connected  with  were  concerned,  and  that  the 
alleged  indiflference  of  the  tutors  to  those  principles  was  not  a 
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fact.  Yet  the  assertion^  a  mild  one  certainly^  is  repeated  without 
mitigation  or  exception.  Our  friend  Mr.  Blackburn's  honesty 
in  the  matter  is  undoubtedly  sheltered  by  his  having  reported  in 
their  place  the  explanations  given  at  Norwich.  But  then  up  comes 
the  charge  again  in  number  eight  of  the  other  paper  !  We  fear 
that  the  eflFect  of  this  will  be  to  authenticate  the  previous  com- 
plaint^ which,  as  a  universal  one,  was,  to  our  own  knowledge, 
made  in  ignorance  of  the  facts. 

And  here  we  shall  for  the  present  pause,  wishing  the  expected 
conference  that  wisdom  which  is  profitable  to  direct.  We  hope 
to  resume  the  topic  when  the  result  of  their  deliberations 
shall  have  been  made  public.  Meanwhile,  as  we  have  left  almost 
untouched  several  very  instructive  foreign  publications  named 
at  the  head  of  this  article,  we  propose  to  give  a  bibliographical 
account  of  them  and  of  their  contents  in  our  February  number, 
in  preparation  for  our  subsequent  prosecution  of  the  subjects 
opened  in  this  article. 


Art.  VII.  The  League,  No8,  58  to  62. 

The  advocates  of  Free  Trade  have  not  unfrequently  been 
branded  with  opprobrious  epithets,  and  classed  among  the  most 
selfish  worshippers  of  mammon.  CottonLords  and  the  Millocracy, 
who  trade  in  the  thews  and  sinews  of  the  operative  classes,  and 
inflict  on  white  victims  a  slavery  more  odious  than  negro 
bondage,  arc  terms  and  representations  in  common  use  with 
the  partisans  of  monopoly?  Contemptuous  sneers  about  uti- 
litarian philosophy  and  the  iron-heartedness  of  political  eco- 
nomy, malthusian  theories,  and  rural  emigrations;  for  a 
while  served  instead  of  arguments  or  refutation.  Queen's 
letter  collections,  charity  balls  and  subscriptions,  were  played 
oflF  against  manufacturers  and  commerce;  agricultural  prizes 
and  dinners,  farming  premiums  and  lectures  on  the  improve- 
ments of  husbandry,  breeding  cattle  and  land  allotments,  were 
placed  in  contrast  with  the  machinery,  and  labour  of  cotton 
mills. 

The  coimty  meetings  held  by  free  traders,  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  condition  of  the  rural  peasantry,  the  descrip- 
tions given  by  eye-witnesses,  and  from  the  lips  of  yeomen 
farmers,  in  'the  League,'  and  at  the  crowded  assemblies  of 
Covent  Gurden ;  the  details  proved  and  proclaimed  of  the  wages 
of  farm  labourers,  their  pauperised  and  famished  families,  served 
for  other  purposes  than  retaliation — they  prepared  the  country 
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io  understand  the  origin  of  incendiary  conflagrations  in  the 
rural  districts^  whilst  they  increased  discontent  among  the  mis- 
guided and  victimised  agriculturists.  They  have  placed  in  con- 
trast the  wages  of  the  labourer^  who  toils  on  the  land^  and  of 
the  operative  who  works  out  the  purposes  of  the  manufacturer; 
shewing  that  the  ordinary  weekly  income  of  the  farming  work- 
man, whether  in  the  East  or  West,  in  Sufiblk  or  in  Wilts,  does 
not  exceed  eight  shillings,  with  but  few  additions  of  juvenile  or 
female  industry  :  while  the  average  wages  of  the  younger  fac- 
tory workers  equals  the  &rming  man,  and  that  of  the  skilled  arti- 
san excel  the  gains  of  the  tenant  farmer.  The  sympathy  and 
zeal  of  the  Anti-Corn  Law  leaguers  for  the  reduced  and  starving 
mechanic  in  1842  was  imputed  to  selfishness  and  avarice ;  and 
ungenerous  attempts  were  made  to  identify  the  capitalist  manu- 
facturer with  the  desperate  and  fitful  struggles  of  the  maddened 
victims  of  misgovemment  and  monopoly.  Calmly,  however,  and 
with  deliberation  did  the  confederate  free-traders  urge  their 
principles,  and  plead  the  cause  of  commerce  and  the  sacred 
claims  of  the  people.  They  demanded  not  eleemosynary  con- 
tributions, nor  the  niggard  dole  of  an  ostentatious  charity,  but 
the  administration  of  justice,  the  rights  of  industry,,  and  the 
equal  privileges  of  the  constitution  for  all  classes. 

More  recently  they  have   established  their  title  to  the  dis- 
tinction of  farmer^   frienda  and    the   peasants   benefactors. 
Though  they  deemed  it  incumbent  to  prove  that  a  diminu- 
tion, to  the  number  of  40,000,  occurred  in  farming  occupiers 
and  labourers  between  1831  and  1841,  not  because  agriculture 
was  without   adequate  protection )  and  have   appealed   to  the 
facts,  that  foreign  corn  only  came  in  when  provision  was  at 
famine  prices ;  and  that   low  prices   were   occasioned  only  by 
fruitful  seasons  at  home ;    they  have  demonstrated  that  the  far- 
mer's distress  is  caused  by  exorbitant  rents,  fixed  according  to 
a  scale  of  prices  much  higher  than  he  actually  obtains  for  his 
produce ;  while  his  system  of  cultivation  is  adapted  only  to  high 
prices — hence   the   deterioration   of  the   labourers'   condition. 
They  have  accurately  stated  the  question  thus  : — '  The  owners 
of  land  passed  a  law  intended  to  procure  a  fixed  price  for  the 
produce  of  that  land,  and  they  let  their  fields  to  their  tenants 
on  an  estimate  of  the  average  produce  sold  in  the  market,  at 
the  supposed  fixed  price.     Rent,  however,  was  the  only  thing 
fixed ;  since  price  is  a  matter  beyond  legislative  controul,  and 
finds  its  average  in  the  market  from  the  proportion  of  demand 
and   supply.'     This  position   they   have   established   from   the 
statements  made  in  the  '  Occupations  Report,'  which   clearly 
proves  that  the  com  law  system  aflbrds  protection  neither  to 
labourer  nor  farmer — since  it  shews  that  hundreds  of  the  agri- 
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cultural  labourers  would  perish,  inevitably,  but  for  the  means 
of  subsistence  provided  in  the  manufacturing  districts  to  which 
they  are  induced  to  migrate.  Nor  is  the  condition  of  the  far- 
mers less  affected  by  the  corn  laws,  as  is  shewn  in  the  same  re- 
port. No  better  test  of  a  farmer's  prosperity  could  be  found 
than  the  number  of  labourers  in  his  employ.  The  progress  or 
decay,  therefore,  of  the  farming  interest  has  been  measured  by 
the  number  of  agricultural  labourers  in  successive  periods ;  and 
it  is  imdeniably  established  that  the  relative  strength  of  such 
population  has  diminished,  and  that,  therefore,  a  most  ruinous 
sacrifice  of  farming  capital  has  occurred ;  while,  though  in  some 
districts  the  population  has  increased,  the  means  for  their  ac- 
commodation have  been  lessened :  the  food  used  by  the  people 
has  been  diminished  in  quantity,  and  deteriorated  in  qujdity — 
the  home  consumption  of  farm  produce  being  daily  diminishing. 
These  might  be  the  obvious  deductions  of  reason ;  but  they 
have  received  the  confirmation  of  irrefutable  figures. 

It  will  enrich  our  pages  to  transfer  an  extract  from  '  the 
League,'  on  the  statistics  of  our  British  population ;  shewing 
their  relative  occupations.  It  first  gives  the  proportions  which 
the  agricultural,  the  commercial,  and  the  miscellaneous  classes 
bore  to  each  other,  in 


Agricultural. 

•1811      ..35 

Commercialf 

44 

MUcellaneoos. 

21 

1821     . .     33 

46 

21 

1831      . .     28 

42 

30 

while  they  were  respectively  in 
1841     .  .     22 

46 

32 

'In  1831,  the  number  of  occupiers  of  land  and  labourers  above  twenty 
years  of  age  in  Great  Britain,  was  1,251,751  ;  and  in  1841  the  number 
was  1,215,264  ;  showing  a  diminution  of  about  forty  thousand. 

'In  1831,  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  commerce,  trade,  and 
manufactures,  20  years  of  age  and  upwards,  was  1,572,292;  and  in 
1841,  the  number  was  2,039,409;  showing  an  increase  of  more  tha^ 
400,000.  It  must  be  further  remembered  that  the  year  1841  was  one 
of  severe  manufacturing  distress,  when  several  large  establishments  were 
closed,  and  consequently  that  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  manu- 
factures must  since  that  time  have  been  considerably  increased. 

'  Compared  with  the  whole  population,  we  find  that  the  agricultaral 
class  forms  not  quite  8  per  cent,  of  the  entire,  while  trade  and  manufiac- 
ture  employ  16  and  half  per  cent.  When  we  take  into  account  that 
the  agricultural  labourers  in  their  capacity  of  consumers  are  not  less 
interested  in  obtaining  cheap  food  than  the  manufacturing  operatives, 
we  find  language  fail  us  to  describe  adequately  the  perverse  foUy  as  well 
as  the  prepense  crime  with  which  the  com  laws  sacrifice  the  many  to 
the  few. 

*  The  counties  which  have  sent  the  largest  proportions  of  surplus 
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population  to  seek  employment  elsewhere  ^e  Buckingham,  Huntingdon, 
Norfolk,  Oxford,  Sufiolk,  Westmorland,  tod  Worcester.  Thus,  while 
the  agricultural  counties  annually  export  a  large  portion  of  their  popula- 
tion to  seek  employment  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  their  represen- 
tatives vote  for  the  perpetuation  of  a  system  by  which  the  amount  of 
manufacturing  employment  is  restricted  within  the  narrowest  possible 
limits.  We  are  almost  tempted  to  exclaim,  that  these  facts  go  beyond 
the  wildest  imaginings  of  fancy. 

•  The  total  number  of  persons  engaged  in  the  textile  fabrics  of  Great 
Britain,  including  cotton,  hose,  lace,  wool,  silk,  and  flax,  is  800,246. 
They  may  be  thus  classified  : — 

Males  above  20  years  of  age  .  .  344,121 

„     under  20  years  of  age  ..  109,260 

Females  above  20  years  of  age  .  .  211,070 

„        under  20  years  of  age  .  .  135,795 

'  The  number  of  persons  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  is  nearly 
30,000,  and  of  iron-miners  11,000.  The  number  of  persons  employed 
under-ground  in  mines,  amounts  to  193,825,  being  very  nearly  an 
eighth  of  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  the  sur- 
face. Of  these,  far  the  larger  proportion,  that  is  to  say,  1 1 8,233,  are 
returned  as  engaged  in  coal-mines. 

'  We  find  &at  24,774  persons  are  engaged  in  the  Potteries ;  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  branch  of  British  industry  would  be  very 
greatly  extended  under  a  system  of  free  trade.  If  we  are  inferior  to 
the  French  and  Saxons — ^which,  however,  is  somewhat  doubtful — in  the 
manufacture  of  the  finer  kinds  of  porcelain,  we  are  far  superior  to  the 
rest  of  the  world  in  the  ordinary  earthenware  {faience)  of  general  use  ; 
and  nothing  but  our  preposterous  policy  could  have  prevented  us  from 
supplying  the  markets  of  the  whole  world  with  the  articles  of  pottery 
which  unite  in  themselves  the  luxury  and  the  economy  of  ordinary  hfe. 
Glass  gives  employment  only  to  7464  persons.  The  progress  of  this 
manufacture  in  England  has  been  much  checked  by  its  being  subjected  to 
the  operations  of  the  excise. 

-f  It  appears  that  16,550  persons  were  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
engines  and  machines  when  this  census  was  taken.  Our  own  inquiries 
have  shewn  us  that  this  amount  has  been  considerably  increased  within 
the  last  two  years,  and  this  beneficial  result  has  been  entirely  produced 
by  the  operation  of  Free-Trade  principles,  permitted  to  work  freely  by 
the  repesd  of  those  laws  which  prohibited  the  exportation  of  machinery. 
It  is  impossible  to  overrate  the  importance  of  this  branch  of  industry, 
which  comprehends  the  most  intelligent  and  best  paid  class  of  persons, 
both  as  masters  and  handicraftsmen.  The  general  activity  of  trade  and 
manufactures  is  essential  to  their  prosperity,  and  the  commercial  restric- 
tions by  which  both  are  fettered  greatly  impede  the  development  of 
inventive  intelligence,  as  well  as  the  increase  of  physical  wealth  in  this 
class  of  the  community.  The  general  results  of  the  inquiry  are  pre- 
sented to  us  in  the  following  table  : — 
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BMPLOtMSNTt. 

Commerce,  trade,  and  ma- 
nufactures     

Agriculture,  including  fiur- 
mers  &  graziers,  laoour- 
ers,  gardeners,  nursery- 
meui  and  florists  .    .    . 

Other  labourers,  miners, 
quarriers,  porters,  mes- 
sengers, &c. ..... 

Navy,  merchant  service, 
watermen,  &c 

Navv  and  merchant  seamen 
afloat 

Army,  htdf-pay,  and  East 
India  Company's  service 

Army  abroad 

Professions,  clerical,  legal, 
and  medical 

Educated  persons  in  other 
pursuits  .    .    .    .    .    . 

Government  civil  service   . 

Parochial  and  law  officers, 
poUce^  &c 

Domestic  servants    .    .    . 

Returned  as  independent  . 

Alms -people,  pensioners, 
paupers, lunatics,  &  pri- 
soners   

Ditto,  afloat 

Residue  of  population    .    . 

Afloat 

Total  of  population,  includ- 
ing army  &  navy  abroad 
and  afloat 


Bni 


Wales. 


and 


2,619,206 


1,261,448 

673,922 
95,193 

36,763 

53,041 

123,878 
14,088 

22,125 
999,048 
445,973 

176,206 
9,390,866 


» 


SeoUand.      BritlahSeaa. 


473,581 


229,337 

84,573 
24,359 

99 

4,631 

9,709 
18,099 

3,085 

158,650 

58,291 

21,690 
1,531,402 


9> 


15,911,757 


2,620,184 


17,589 

8,493 

3,373 
2,279 


>9 


840 


M 


434 

859 
94 

66 
7,535 
7,176 


1,173 
74,'l30 

9t 


124,040 


Total. 


3,110,376 


1,499,278 

761,868 
121,821 

96,799 

42,234 
89,230 

63,184 

142,836 
16,959 

25,275 

1,166,233 

511^440 


199.069 

967 

10,996,398 

1,467 


18,844,434 


'  This  table  gives  us  the  occupations  and  pursuits  of  7,846,500  per- 
Bons  actively  employed  in  Britain,  and  the  report  thus  accounts  for  the 
remainder : — 

*  The  '  Residue'  of  the  population  whose  occupationB  are  entirely 
accounted  for  amounts  to  10,997,865,  which  would  at  first  appear  to  be 
a  large  proportion.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered,  that  this  com- 
prehends both  sexes  and  all  ages ;  and  it  will  be  found,  upon  ezamina- 
tion,  that  of  this  number  only  2^  per  cent  are  males  above  20  years  of 
age.  The  males  under  20,  and  the  females  above  and  under  20,  make 
up  respectively  about  31,  32,  and  83  per  cent,  of  the  remainder.  For 
the  large  number  under  20  of  each  sex,  without  any  occupation,  it  is 
obviously  easy  to  account,  comprehending,  as  it  does,  infants  and  chil- 
dren of  tender  age.  The  number  of  women  above  20  years  of  age, 
without  any  occupation,  returned,  consists  generally  of  unmairied  women 
living  with  their  parents,  and  of  the  wives  of  professional  men  or  shop- 
keepers, living  upon  their  earnings,  but  not  considered  as  carrying  on 
the  occupations  of  their  husbands.    The  small  nnn^ber  of  n^ales  above 
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20  years  of  age  who  have  been  returned  by  the  enumerators  as  not  pur- 
suing any  occupation  (nor  as  being  persons  of  independent  means,  nor 
as  paupers),  amounting  to  272,732,  in  a  population  of  18,655,981  souls 
(a  proportion  of  only  1*46  per  cent.),  may  be  supposed  to  consist  of 
sons  who  continue  to  reside  with  their  parents,  and  perhaps  to  assist  in 
their  business,  without  being  returned  as  carrying  on  the  same  trades, 
of  husbands  supported  by  the  labour  and  industry  of  their  wives,  and  of 
persons  temporarily  out  of  employment.* 

Discussion  proceeds^  inquiries  are  awakened^  and  information 
is  elicited  and  diffused;  not  alone  among  politicians^  statesmen^ 
and  the  more  wealthy  classes  of  society.  Protection  Societies 
made  their  appeal  to  the  predilections  and  selfishness  of  the 
tenant  class  among  the  farmers ;  but  the  stroke  has  rebounded^ 
and  the  monopolist  has  overshot  his  mark.  Agricultural  la- 
bourers have  begun^  in  public  meeting  assembled^  to  state 
their  grievances  in  a  peaceful  and  constitutional  form^  and 
to  trace  their  sufferings  and  privations  to  the  operation  of 
the  com  laws.  It  is  no  doubt  better  that  they  should  speak 
out,  though  we  question  whether  their  superiors  have  much 
relish  for  the  accents  in  which  their  complaints  are  uttered^ 
than  that  they  should  harbour  in  their  breasts,  or  keep  smoul- 
dering in  their  secret  intercourse,  such  sentiments  as  have 
occasionally  been  expressed  by  some  of  them* 

Tlve  half  famished  labourers  of  the  South  of  England  are  ex- 
posed to  every  circumstance  of  physical  and  moral  deterioration^ 
amidst  all  their  boasted  protection.  Their  moan  of  distress  has 
been  unheeded  by  the  lords  of  the  soil;  who  have  spoken 
loudly  of  their  benevolence  for  the  victims  of  the  factory  and  of 
the  rights  oi  free  labour  in  the  colonies.  But  '  the  annals  of  the 
poor,'  whether  ^  short  and  simple,'  or  complicated  with  distress 
and  suffering,  have  lost  the  mUsic  of  poetry,  and  need  not  the 
aids  of  fiction.  The  utmost  powers  of  human  endurance  have 
been  tested,  and  another  recipe  must  be  speedily  prescribed,  A 
scene  has  opened  on  the  eyes  of  monopolist  landlords  in  Goat- 
acre  ;  and  we  are  not  ashamed  to  proclaim  that  it  was  presented 
within  the  walls  of  an  Independent  Chapel ;  every  part  of  which 
was  closely  packed  by  labourers,  their  wives  and  chUdren ;  while 
crowds  unable  to  obtain  an  entrance,  hung  round  the  doors  and 
windows.  We  are  told  it  was  a  spontaneous  movement  on  the 
part  of  these  labouring  agriculturists  themselves ;  the  chairman 
was  of  their  own  selection ;  and  the  assembly  was  addressed 
chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  by  persons  of  their  own  class.  They 
stated  their  grievances  in  temperate  and  manly  language,  and 
revealed  tales  of  suffering  which  cannot  be  read  without  horror. 
The  speech  of  the  first  speaker  may  serve  as  a  specimen : — 
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'  Charles  Gingell,  of  Preston,  in  the  parish  of  Lyneham.  He  said  he 
felt  great  distress  and  grievances,  but  could  scarcely  find  words  to  ex- 
press himself.  For  the  last  twelve  months  his  wages  had  amounted  to 
£19.  2s.  He  was  thirty-four  weeks  working  for  78.  a  week,  and  eigh- 
teen weeks  for  8s.  per  week.  This  gave  an  average  of  about  7s.  4d.  a 
week.  Out  of  these  great  wages  he  had  to  maintain  himself,  his  wife, 
and  six  children.  If  he  could  spend  all  that  sum  for  food  he  would  not 
grumble ;  but  there  were  many  other  things  to  be  paid  for — £3  a  year 
rent ;  the  shoe  bill  of  the  family  he  could  not  put  at  less  than  Is.  per 
week  ;  and  Is.  a  week  for  firing,  reducing  the  sum  to  about  4s.  a  week, 
orGd.per  head, /or food  per  week;  to  say  nothing  of  tea,  sugar,  butter, 
soap,  candles,  &c.  He  wished  to  pay  everybody  their  own,  but  he 
could  not  do  it.  It  was  high  time  some  remedy  was  provided  to  alter 
the  condition  of  the  labourer ;  and  he  thought,  if  they  could  once  get 
Free  Trade,  the  condition  of  the  people  would  altogether  alter  and  im- 
prove. Eighteen  years  ago  he  married  a  wife  from  the  manufacturing 
districts,  and  women  at  that  time  were  earning  1 2s.  a  week.  At  that 
rate  his  family  would  earn  26s.  a  week,  while  his  wages  from  the  land 
would  increase.  Was  not  Free  Trade,  then,  desirable  ?  ('  Yes,  yes,' 
and  cheers.)* 

Other  meetings  have  been  held^  and^  at  some  of  them,  wo- 
men have  been  conspicuous  pleading  for  their  offsprings  and 
telling  the  peculiar  sufferings  of  their  sex.  Their  stories  of  do- 
mestic privation  and  family  misery  ought  to  pierce  the  heart  of 
their  landlords.  Their  appearance  on  such  a  stage  is  a  novelty 
in  England^  and  it  is  a  signal  proof  how  severe  the  wretdbed- 
ness  of  the  agricultural  labourers  has  become^  and  how  hitterly 
it  is  felt.  We  were  much  struck  by  the  report  of  Mrs.  Ferris^s 
address^  and  need  not  ask  for  it  the  attention  which  it  is  sure  to 
command : — 

*  Mary  Ferris,  of  Chalcut,  then  stood  up  to  speak,  and,  in  language 
such  as  only  a  woman  and  a  mother  could  use,  addressed  the  meeting. 
She  said  the  fathers  did  not  know  all  the  distress  which  was  endured. 
When  her  husband  was  at  work,  her  children  were  frequently  crying  for 
food.  Last  year  her  hus^band  earned  8s.  a  week.  The  rich  knew  no- 
thing of  the  misery  which  they  endured.  They  thought  if  they  saw  the 
labourers  with  a  decent  smock  frock  on  that  there  was  no  distress  among 
them.  She  had  often  gone  to  bed,  and  laid  awake  for  hours  with  the 
stomach-ache  for  want  of  food.  She  had  three  children  :  one  13  years 
old,  ought  to  earn  .5d.  a  day;  another,  10  years,  ought  to  earn  4d.  a 
day ;  and  the  third,  8  years  old,  ought  to  earn  3d.  This  would  add  68. 
a  week  to  her  income,  and  then  they  would  not  complain  of  being  badly 
off.  If  the  factories  were  now  open,  as  they  were  thirty  years  ago,  the 
elder  children  would  have  employment  in  them,  leaving  the  younger  to 
fill  their  places  on  the  farm.  Now  her  husband  frequently  had  the 
'  trembles '  so  from  want  of  food  that  he  could  hardly  do  his  work. 
(Voices, 'Fve  often  had  the  trembles  too.*)  Her  children  were  dirty 
and  ragged  :  for  she  could  neither  buy  soap  nor  firing  to  wash  them  or 
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their  clothes  properly.  This  woman  gave  many  other  affecting  details 
respecting  their  sufferings,  and  called  earnestly  on  other  mothers  to 
follow  her  example  in  telling  them.  Her  tale  was  received  with  the 
greatest  interest  by  those  present. 

'  She  was  followed  by  an  elderly  woman  named  Mary  Hatt,  whose 
opening  words  were  sufficient  to  excite  the  sympathy  and  attention  of 
all  who  heard  her.  '  I  can  say  nothing  of  my  income,'  said  she,  *  be- 
cause it  is  nothing ! '  She  went  on  to  state  that  her  husband  and  two 
grown-up  sons  were  all  out  of  work,  and  could  not  obtain  any.  If  it 
were  not  for  the  Uttle  bit  of  ground  they  rented  of  the  Marquis  of  Lans- 
downe  they  should  be  starved.  Last  year  her  husband  broke  his  leg, 
and  she  then  received  rehef  from  the  parish  for  fifteen  weeks.  He  had 
not  done  any  work  since.  Her  son  went  yesterday  to  a  fanner  to  ask 
for  work.  He  told  him  to  go  to  America.  (Voices,  *  They'd  drive  us 
all  there  if  they  could  \  *  We  heard  them  say  they  wished  they  could 
'  pit  up  '  the  labourers  hke  potatoes,  in  the  winter.')  She  was  for  Free 
Trade,  and  then  there  woidd  be  more  work  and  more  food.  (Loud 
cheers.)' 

The  resolutions  unanimously  adopted  at  the  Goatacre  meet- 
ing convey  valuable  instruction  both  to  the  advocates  and  the 
opponents  of  the  Com  Laws. 

'  Resolved,  1st.  That  we,  the  labourers,  at  this  meeting  assembled, 
have  met  to  make  known  our  distress  and  our  wants,  trusting  that  our 
statements  will  meet  the  public  eye,  and  reach  the  hearts  of  our  legisla- 
tors, to  the  end  that  they  may  pass  such  measures  as  shall  secure  to  in- 
dustry its  full  and  fair  reward,  and  thus  improve  the  condition  of  our- 
selves and  our  fellow-countrymen. 

•  2nd.  That  we  meet  not  to  ask  for  charity  but  for  justice,  in  the 
shape  of  profitable  and  independent  labour,  so  that  we  may  supply  our- 
selves and  our  families  with  the  comforts  and  necessaries  of  life,  which 
we  find  at  present  to  be  utterly  impossible  in  consequence  of  the  scarcity 
of  employment  and  the  lowness  of  wages. 

*  3rd.  That  we  firmly  believe  the  restrictions  imposed  upon  industry 
by  the  Com  and  Provision  Laws  are  a  principal  cause  of  our  destitute 
condition,  inasmuch  as  scarcity,  dearness,  and  unccrtainity  are  the  re- 
sults of  tampering  with  the  people's  food  ;  and  that  we  further  believe, 
if  those  laws  were  abolished,  remunerative  employment  would  be  more 
abundant,  competition  for  labour  less  severe,  the  farmer  rendered  more 
secure,  by  steadiness  of  price  and  fair  rentals,  and  the  happiness  and 
prosperity  of  all  classes  of  society  materially  and  permanently  advanced.* 

There  is  yet  another  subject  on  which  statistical  information 
is  valuable,  and  sufficient  to  bring  conviction  to  the  unbiassed 
mind.  ^  The  League'  professes  not  to  have  originated  or  con- 
ducted the  inquiries,  but  it  has  brought  their  results  to  light. 
Mr.  John  Bright,  M.  P.  for  Durham,  the  ardent  and  generous 
friend  of  the  poor  and  honest  operative,  developed  the  facts  in 
his  own  town,  amidst  the  most  enthusiastic  response  of  his 
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neighbours.  But  we  mark  them  as  permanently  recorded  in 
'The  League.'  Mr.  Bright  spoke  with  exultation  of  the  im- 
proved condition  of  the  operative  in  vivid  contrast  with  the  sad- 
dened and  sickening  state  of  the  rural  peasant ;  and  in  yet  more 
striking  comparison  with  the  operatives'  own  state  in  the  year 
1841  and  1842.  The  futility  of  monopolists'  assertions^  that  a 
rise  in  the  price  of  bread  is  not  injurious  to  the  operative  classes, 
because  the  price  of  that  staple  article  regulates  the  price  of 
labour  and  of  all  other  commodities,  was  thus  clearly  evinced. 
The  general  advance  of  wages  now,  or  recently  in  progress  in 
almost  every  manufacturing  district,  whilst  the  price  of  bread 
has  been  fidling,  must,  to  all  candid  and  disinterested  minds, 
be  suflSciently  conclusive  of  the  absurdity  of  this  pretence.  The 
appalling  eflfects  of  scarcity  and  high  prices  of  food,  and  the 
parties  by  whom  these  effects  are  most  acutely  felt,  are  discri- 
minately  and  fearfully  demonstrated  by  the  other  means  to 
which  we  have  referred.  Emigration  returns  supply  the  follow- 
ing figures :  showing — 

'  That  as  the  price  of  food  advanced  during  the  recent  years  of  defi- 
cient harvests,  the  number  of  our  countrymen  who  sought  a  home  in 
foreign  lands  steadily  and  rapidly  increased,  and  that,  so  soon  as  the 
scourge  of  famine  was  abated  by  the  goodness  of  Providence,  the  tide  of 
emigration  received  a  check.  The  number  of  emigrants  from  1838  to 
1 843  is  as  follows  : 

1838 33,222 

1839 62,207 

1840 90,743 

1841   118,592 

1842 128,344 

1843 57,242 

'  When  we  consider  how  terrible  was  the  pressure  upon  the  country 
from  1838  up  to  the  harvest  of  1842,  we  shall  not  be  surprised  that 
increasing  multitudes  fled  from  a  land  which,  however  dear  to  them  by 
the  ties  of  birth  and  association,  denied  them  the  first  of  all  rights,  that 
of  earning  their  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brows.  And  of  what  class 
were  these  emigrants  composed  ?  The  emigrant  is  drafted  from  the 
masses,  from  the  men  who  toil,  and  toil  incessantly  that  they  may  live 
in  honest  independence ;  it  is  in  the  cottage  of  the  artisan,  and  not  in 
the  mansion  or  the  palace,  that  the  emigrant  ship  finds  her  sorrowiog 
freight :  and  the  tears  which  fall  upon  her  deck  are  the  tears  of  the 
poor,  whom  a  cruel  and  heartless  policy  has  driven  out  as  strangers  upon 
the  earth. 

'  But  the  emigration  returns  stand  not  alone  in  the  testimony  they 
offer  against  the  Com  Law.  The  voice  which  speaks  from  otu*  courts 
of  justice  proclaims  the  misery  it  inflicts.  The  number  of  commitments 
in  England  and  Wales  from  1837  to  1843  is  as  follows : 

1837 23,612 

1838 23,094 
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1839 24,443 

1840 27,187 

1841  27,760 

1842 31,309 

1843 29,591 

'The  variation  is  not  important  during  the  years  1837,  '38,  and  '39. 
In  the  last-mentioned  year  the  pressure  of  famine  rapidly  increased,  and 
from  that  period  to  1 842  the  number  of  commitments  increased  from 
24,443  to  31,309,  whDst  in  1843,  when  the  price  of  food  had  consider- 
ably fallen,  the  commitments  also  fell  to  29,591. 

'  The  tables  of  the  Registrar- General  also  tell  their  tale  of  woe  in  the 
mnster-roll  of  evidence  against  the  laws  which  decree  starvation.  We 
have  before  us  the  returns  of  the  number  oi  deaths  in  nine  divisions  of 
the  north-western  district  for  the  years  1840  and  1843;  they  are  as 
follows : 

1840.  1843. 

Bolton 2,900....    2,576 

Bury    2,170  ....    1,832 

Rochdale 1,688 1,531 

Preston    2.637  ....    1,938 

Blackburn    2,140 2,031 

Wigan 2,144....    1,832 

Prescott 1,155 920 

Manchester 6,489 6,283 

Ashton     4,873  ....    4,391 


26,196  23,334 

Showing  a  diminution  of  not  less  than  2,862  deaths  during  the  cheap 
year  1843,  as  compared  with  the  dear  year  in  1840,  in  nine  districts 
out  of  1 15  to  which  the  report  refers. 

The  2,862  human  beings  whose  removal  from  life  is  noted  in  the  return 
for  1840,  and  is  in  excess  of  the  number  who  died  in  1843,  were  of  the 
poor,  may  we  not  say  of  the  poorest  of  our  population. 

'  Have  the  working  classes  of  this  country,  then,  no  interest  in  the 
repeal  of  the  Com  Law  ?  Deficient  harvests  would  not  have  brought 
famine  if  the  com  law  had  not  stood  in  the  path.  Our  artisans  were 
producing  goods  of  almost  every  kind ;  the  world  begged  that  they 
might  buy  them  from  us  and  sell  us  food  in  exchange  ;  but  our  bread- 
taxing  lords  and  squires  interposed,  lest  if  the  people  were  thus  fed, 
rents  should  fall.  But  the  working  men  and  their  families  suffered.  From 
their  ranks  the  com  law  picked  its  victims  :  they  loaded  the  emigrant 
ship — they  stood  in  the  felon's  dock — they  were  consigned  prematurely 
to  the  grave  !  The  friend  of  the  corn  law  is  the  enemy  of  the  artisan, 
and  of  every  man  who  lives  by  the  reward  of  his  toil.  The  League  is 
the  foe  of  the  com  law,  and  every  blow  which  tends  to  break  down  this 
grievous  usurpation  of  the  landowners,  by  so  much  contributes  to  give 
indepenaence,  and  comfort,  and  happiness  to  the  labourer.' 

But  to  pass  on  to  our  more  immediate  object.  The  League 
tells  us  what  the  free  traders  have  been  doing  while  their  adver- 
saries were  shouting  mutual  congratulations  on  the  alleged 
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failure  of  the  confederacy.  For  ten  weeks  their  forces  were 
withdrawn  from  the  public  parade  ground,  to  fight  the  battle 
of  free  trade  at  close  quarters  with  the  enemy  in  the  registra- 
tion courts.  Election  contests  there  were  none;  aggregate 
meetings  in  Covent  Garden  Theatre  or  in  the  Free  Trade  Hall 
had  been  suspended.  There  were  no  great  field  days;  but 
recruiting  was  most  successful  and  drilling  most  efficient^  and 
the  eflfective  strength  was  never  greater  or  more  prepared  to 
occupy  advantageous  positions  in  a  fair  field  so  soon  as  a  general 
election  shall  come.  The  bitterest  antagonists  of  the  League 
now  confess  that  it  never  was  more  powerful  or  its  operations 
more  to  be  dreaded.  In  a  hundred  and  forty  boroughs  it  has 
exercised  a  healthful  and  constitutional  influence ;  suggesting, 
counselling,  and  even  directing  registration  procedure  :  and  in 
the  greater  number  has  added  not  only  to  the  numerical 
strength  of  free-trade  voters,  but  to  the  probability  of  parlia- 
mentary success  when  the  trial  of  strength  shall  come.  It  was 
wise  to  render,  as  far  as  possible,  their  electoral  power  im- 
pregnable in  the  county  which  may  be  called  their  onm,  and  the 
result  is  that  out  of  twenty-six  members  returned  by  the  Duchy 
of  Lancaster,  twentv-one  are  certain  to  be  free  traders  at  the 
next  election.  Lancaster  and  Clitheroe,  where  the  Tory  Chair- 
man of  Ways  and  Means  and  a  prospective  President  for 
a  '  would  but  dare  not  be^  free  trade  Tory  Board  of  Trade,  have 
their  seats,  are  in  a  position  to  dictate  terms  of  surrender  from 
such  representatives.  Blackburn  and  Warrington  have  also 
retrieved  their  strength.  And  even  in  Liverpool  the  anti-mono- 
polists have  registered  this  season  452  more  than  their  oppo- 
nents. The  Southern  Division  is  no  longer  at  the  beck  of  Lord 
Francis  Egertonor  of  a  monopolist  squirearchy;  1751  added  to 
the  previous  number  of  free  traders  on  the  poll  will  secure  the 
triumph  of  the  good  cause  at  the  next  contest.  The  Northern 
Division  is  in  process  of  preparation  and  will  assuredly  follow. 

They  are  not  now  afraid  to  proclaim  what  their  antagonists 
say  and  do ;  neither  do  they  hesitate  to  avow  their  own  policy. 
They  aim  not  at  success  by  any  coup  cTetat :  the  conviction  of 
the  public  mind  and  the  hearty  assent  of  enlightened  citizens  is 
deemed  essential  to  permanent  triumph.  Their  progress  among 
the  people  they  believe  to  be  all  but  complete ;  reason  and  con- 
viction are  with  them,  principle  and  action  will  soon  follow. 
When  the  masses  have  the  power,  and  are  free  to  deliberate, 
they  do  not  long  hesitate  between  monopoly  and  free  trade. 
The  common  sense  admissions  of  Sir  James  Graham,  and  the 
abstract  rectitude  of  free  trade  principle  of  Sir  R.  Peel,  are  not 
more  significant  and  cheering  than  is  the  blunt  and  frank  ac- 
knowledgment of  Lord  Londonderry,  who  is  reported  to  haye  re- 
cently told  his  tenantry,  'He  did  not  understand  how  any  minister 
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who  thought  right  to  introduce  into  his  policy  free  trade  at  all — 
he  did  know  how  that  minister  could  make  com  an  exception. 
They  had  seen  during  the  last  twenty  years  many  changes — 
they  had  seen  the  minister  by  the  force  of  circumstances^  by  the 
pressure  from  without — obliged  to  follow  out  a  course  of  poUcy 
which  was  contrary  to  his  mind  to  pursue ;  and  having  seen 
that  he  could  not  sit  down  without  impressing  on  them  that 
similar  things  might  take  place  with  regard  to  the  Com  Laws. 
He  wished  them  to  bear  in  mind  that  when  every  thing  else 
was  free,  they  could  not  expect  that  corn  alone  would  be  an 
exception/  When  the  light  of  such  truths  breaks  in  upon 
nobles,  proverbially  obtuse  and  benighted  by  obsolete  preju- 
dices, the  advocates  of  free  trade  may  well  hope  that  the 
dawn  of  a  triumphant  day  is  breaking;  when  the  liberty  of 
commerce,  and  the  abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws  will  be  realised. 
Prom  the  peer  to  the  peasant,  from  the  hereditary  senator  to  the 
newly  enfranchised  elector,  or  those  qualified  to  become  such, 
opinion,  confirmed  by  religion  and  experience,  will  find  an  echo 
and  response :  all  that  remains  is  to  give  them  organization  in 
tlie  community  and  due  representation  in  the  legislature.  This 
then  is  the  object  of  the  League's  present  movements. 

The  Council  of  the  League  contains  many  strenuous  pro- 
moters of  other  liberal  principles,  and  some  who  are  Complete 
Suffragists  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term.  But  they  do  not 
expect  that  the  mere  outcry  of  unenfranchised  millions  will  pre- 
vail. The  presentation  of  petitions  has  already  been  tried,  and 
their  prayers  signed  by  three  millions,  have  been  contemptuously 
rejected.  Though  lords  fear  the  issue  as  a  class,  they  will  not 
aid  the  cause ;  and  a  free  constituency  has  not  been  realised 
strong  enough  to  extract  from  them  the  concession.  The  sove- 
reign of  Great  Britain  is  not  a  despot ;  and  the  will  of  our 
Queen  is  under  the  control  of  her  Cabinet.  She  cannot,  if  she 
would,  come  to  the  delivery  of  her  suffering  people,  till  they  can 
help  themselves.  The  policy  of  the  League  is,  therefore,  to  ex- 
tend the  constituency,  to  encrease  their  parliamentary  strength. 
Three  years  ago  they  commenced  this  procedure.  They  depre- 
cate faggot  votes,  and  can  place  no  reliance  on  the  suffrage  of 
tenants-at-will.  They  imagine  that  their  antagonists  have  split 
farm  votes  and  registered  their  menials  to  nearly  the  ultimate 
verge  of  their  power ;  and  they  step  forward  to  persuade  the 
middle  classes  and  better-paid  workmen  to  purchase  county 
qualifications.  The  strength  of  trade  and  of  the  League  resides 
in  boroughs — ^the  strength  of  monopoly  is  in  an  oligarchy  of 
30,000  landlords.  The  advocates  of  free  trade  were  reproached 
with  the  adverse  strength  of  the  counties,  and  taunted  to  try 
the  agricultural  districts,  where  they  were  assured  they  would 
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not  find,  and  could  not  secure  a  hearing.  They  accepted  the 
challenge,  made  the  trial,  and  farmers  and  labourers  who  were  sent 
to  disturb,  remained  to  hear  and  to  be  convinced.  The  county 
free  trade  meetings  and  triumphs  of  Messrs.  Cobden  and  Bright 
shewed  the  propriety  of  attending  to  the  county  registrations. 
Appearances  favoured  the  hope  of  success  in  South  Lancashire ; 
and  the  encreased  strength  which  was  realised  was  a  fresh  en- 
couragement to  watch  and  work  the  electoral  registers ;  by 
which  this  division  of  the  county  is  imw  secured  for  free  trade. 
An  impulse  has  thus  been  given,  and,  to  make  assurance  doubly 
sure,  the  acquisition  of  bond  fide  forty  ^shillings  freeholders  is 
sought  to  counterbalance  tenant-at-will  votes.  Other  counties 
have  eagerly  followed  the  example,  and  North  Lancashire,  North 
Cheshire,  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  Middlesex,  8cc.  have 
now  a  rational  prospect  of  ranking  as  the  homes  of  free  men. 
The  constituencies  of  other  parts  may  be  stimulated  to  the  like 
efforts ;  and  a  fresh  infusion  of  youthful  energies  may  yet  help 
to  redeem  the  country  from  a  vassalage,  which  is  derogatory  to 
freemen  and  injurious  to  the  empire. 

The  measure  advocated  by  ^  the  League'  is  of  such  practical 
importance,  and  so  capable  of  being  employed  as  a  precedent, 
that  we  deem  it  expedient  to  dwell  a  little  more  at  large  upon 
its  details  and  the  reasons  for  its  adoption.  We  shall  not  anti- 
cipate that  any  objections  to  the  scheme  are  gravely  entertained 
by  our  readers.  Indeed  we  seriously  apprehend  that  the  country 
and  the  cause  of  freedom  and  nonconformity  are  in  such  a  con- 
dition, as  to  suggest  the  propriety  of  a  similar  course  to  the 
better  paid  operatives  and  middle  classes,  of  dissenters  and 
reformers.  The  Church  will  never  be  dissevered  from  the  State, 
or  the  franchise  be  extended  to  the  people,  but  by  a  decree  of  the 
senate  j  and  the  senate  will  never  be  or  do  anything  but  as  the 
people  bring  their  influence  to  bear  upon  it.  The  assumption  is 
not  unwarrantable  that  dissenting  congregations  are  composed 
of  the  intelligent,  moderately  wesdthy,  or  industrious  and  better 
paid  mechanics  and  tradesmen.  They  ought  to  be,  and  we 
think  generally  are,  the  most  independent  members  of  society. 
There  are  in  England  and  Wales  four  thousand  Independent 
and  Baptist  congregations;  besides,  perhaps,  five  thousand  others 
belonging  to  the  different  sections  of  the  Methodist  body.  The 
adult  members  of  these  congregations  are  probably  as  numerous 
as  the  whole  electoral  body  of  England. — How  few  of  them  are, 
and  how  many  of  them  ought  to  be,  enfranchised,  would  be  an 
interesting  statistical  question — but  it  would  be  more  to  our 
present  purpose  could  we  demonstrate  how  many  might,  by  the 
forty-shillings  freehold  qualification,  be  placed  upon  the  county 
register.    That  it  would  be  altogether  uncananical  for  ministers 
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und  deacons  to  look  into  this  subject^  and  most  inexpedient  for 
them  in  snch  character  to  interfere  is  clear ;  bnt  we  may  suggest 
that  the  Council  or  the  Executive  of  the  Anti-State  Church 
Conference^  and  the  Complete  Sufirage  Union,  will  find  no 
inconsiderable  accession  of  power  and  influence  from  the  appli- 
cation of  this  constitutional  resource. 

On  this  important  subject  Mr.  Cobden's  statement — ^which 
was  received  with  the  most  enthusiastic  approbation  by  more  than 
five  thousand  free  traders  in  the  town  of  Manchester — demands 
tiie  oonsideration  of  every  advocate  of  an  extended  sufirage. 
The  honourable  member  for  Stockport  is  no  visionary  projector^ 
but  one  whose  clear  and  practical  judgment  cannot  probably  be 
exceeded  among  the  poUticians  of  the  day.  The  scheme  is  his^ 
though  commended  by  the  council  of  the  League ;  and  we  give 
it  in  his  own  words.     He  affirms,  and,  we  think,  truly, — 

'  The  counties  are  more  vtdnerable  than  the  small  pocket  boroughs ; 
if  we  can  rouse  the  fi'ee  traders,  the  outcry  will  be  a  systematic  efibrt 
such  as  we  have  exercised  in  the  case  of  South  Lancashire.  In  many 
of  the  small  boroughs  there  is  no  increase  in  the  numbers,  there  is  no 
extension  of  houses,  the  whole  property  belongs  to  a  neighbouring  noble, 
and  yon  can  no  more  touch  the  votes  which  he  holds  through  Uie  pro- 
perty fban  you  can  touch  the  balance  in  his  hanky's  hands.  Now  the 
Goimty  constituency  may  be  increased  indefinitely.  It  requires  a  qualifi- 
eation  of  408.  a  year  in  a  freehold  property  to  give  a  man  a  vote  for  a 
oomity.  I  think  our  landlords  made  a  great  mistake  when  they  retained 
^e  408.  freehold  qualification ;  and  mark  my  words,  it  is  a  rod  in  pickle 
for  them.  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  it  does  for  us  what  it  did  for 
catholic  emancipation,  and  what  it  did  for  the  reform  bill — give  us  the 
means  of  canying  free  trade ;  and  if  it  should,  the  landlords  will,  very 
likely,  try  to  serve  us  as  they  did  the  408.  freeholders  in  Ireland,  when 
we  have  done  the  work.  The  408.  franchise  for  the  county  was  esta- 
blished five  or  six  centuries  ago.  At  that  time  a  man  in  the  constitu- 
tional phraseology  of  the  time  was  deemed  to  be  a  '  yeoman,'  and  en- 
titled to  political  rights  provided  he  had  408.  a  year,  clear,  to  spend. 
That  was,  at  that  time,  a  subsistence  for  a  man,  probably  it  was  equal 
to  the  rental  of  one  hundred  acres  of  land.  What  is  it  now  ?  With 
the  vast  difiusion  of  wealth,  among  the  middle  classes,  which  then  did 
not  exist,  and  among  a  large  portion,  I  am  happy  to  say,  in  this  district 
of  the  superior  class  of  operatives  too,  that  408.  franchise  is  become 
merely  nominal,  and  is  within  the  reach  of  every  man  who  has  the  spirit 
to  acquire  it.  I  say,  then,  every  county  where  there  is  a  large  town 
peculation,  as  in  Lancashire,  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  South 
Staffordshire,  North  Cheshire,  Middlesex,  Surrey,  Kent,  and  many 
other  counties  I  could  name  ;  in  fact,  every  county  bordering  upon  the 
sea  coast,  or  having  manufactures  in  it,  may  be  won,  and  easily  won,  if 
the  people  can  be  roused  to  a  systematic  effort  to  qualify  themselves  for 
the  vote  in  the  way  in  which  the  South  Lancashire  people  have  reached 
to  the  qualification.    We  find  counties  can  be  won  by  that  means  and 
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no  Other.  It  is  the  custom  sometimeB  for  many  to  put  their  savibg^ 
into  the  savings'  bank.  I  beheve  there  are  fourteen  or  fifteen  millions, 
or  more,  so  deposited.  I  would  not  say  a  word  to  lessen  the  confidence 
in  that  security,  but  I  say  there  is  no  investment  so  secure  as  the  free- 
hold of  the  earth,  and  it  is  the  only  investment  that  gives  a  vote  along 
with  the  property.  We  come,  then,  to  this ;  it  costs  a  man  nothing  to 
have  a  vote  for  the  county.  He  buys  his  property — sixty  pounds  for  a 
cottage  is  given — ^thirty  or  forty  pounds  in  many  of  the  neighbouring 
towns  will  do  it — ^he  has  then  the  interest  of  his  money ;  he  has  then 
the  property  to  sell  when  he  wants  it ;  and  he  has  his  vote  in  the  bargain. 
Sometimes  a  parent  wishing  to  teach  a  son  to  be  economical  and  saving, 
gives  a  set  of  nest  eggs  in  a  savings'  bank — I  say  to  such  a  parent, 
'  make  your  son,  at  twenty-one  years,  a  freeholder ;  it  is  an  act  of  duty, 
for  you  make  him  thereby  an  independent  freeman,  put  it  in  his  power 
to  defend  himself  and  his  children  from  pohtical  oppression ; .  and  you 
make  that  man,  with  £60,  an  equal  in  the  polling  booth  to  Mr.  Scaris- 
brick  with  his  eleven  miles  in  extent  of  territory,  or  to  Mr.  Egerton. 
This  must  be  done.  In  order  to  insure  the  next  year's  register,  it  re- 
quires only  that  you  should  be  in  possession  of  a  freehold  before  the 
31st  of  next  January.  We  shall  probably  be  told  that  'this  is  very 
indiscreet — what  is  the  use  of  coming  out  in  pubhc  and  announcing  such 
a  plan  as  this,  when  your  enemies  can  take  advantage  of  it  as  well  as 
you  ?'  My  first  answer  to  that  is,  that  our  opponents,  the  monopolists, 
cannot  take  advantage  of  it  as  well  as  we.  In  the  first  place  very  few 
men  are,  from  conviction  or  prejudice,  monopolists,  unless  their  capacity 
for  inquiry  or  their  sympathies  have  been  blunted  by  already  possessing 
an  undue  share  of  wealth.  In  the  next  place,  if  they  wish  to  urgei^ion 
others  of  a  rank  below  them  to  qualify  for  a  vote,  they  cannot  trust  them 
with  the  use  of  the  vote  when  they  have  got  it.  But  apart  from  that« 
I  would  answer  those  people  who  cavil  at  this  public  appeal,  and  say, 
'  you  will  not  put  salt  upon  your  enemy's  tail — it  is  much  too  wise  a 
bird.'  They  have  been  at  this  work  long  ago,  and  they  have  the  worst 
of  it  now,  have  our  opponents.  What  has  been  the  conduct  of  the  land* 
lords  of  the  country  ?  Why  they  have  been  long  engaged  in  multiply- 
ing voters  upon  their  estates,  making  men  farmers — taking  their  sons, 
brothers,  and  nephews  to  the  register — making  them  qualify  as  many 
as  the  rent  of  the  land  will  cover ;  and  they  have  been  making  their 
land  a  kind  of  political  capital  ever  since  the  passing  of  the  reform  bill. 
You  have,  then,  a  new  ground  opened  to  you,  which  has  never  yet  been 
entered  upon,  and  from  which  I  expect,  in  the  course  of  not  more  than 
three  years  from  this  time,  that  every  county  (if  we  persevere  as  we 
have  in  South  Lancashire)  possessing  a  large  population,  may  cany 
free  traders  as  their  representatives  to  parliament.' 

On  the  same  subject  The  Leagtte  adds  some  remarks  alike 
interesting  and  important.   Referring  to  Mr.  Cobden^  they  say : 

'  He  proposes  to  increase  the  number  of  small  freeholders  on  the  old 
constitutional  principle,  which  gave  the  right  of  franchise  to  every  man 
having  a  clear  income  of  forty  shillings  from  land.  This  is  a  matter  of 
immense  importance,  not  oniy  to  the  political  constitution,  but  to  the 
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^social  condidon  of  the  empire.  Daring  the  meeting  of  the  British  As- 
sociation at  Liverpool,  the  suhject  was  brought  forward  in  the  statistical 
section,  and  men  of  all  parties  unanimously  agreed  that  to  facilitate  the 
creation  of  small  freeholds  would  be  a  most  efficacious  means  of  elevating 
the  moral  condition  of  the  working  classes.  It  would  place  before  them 
an  object  of  ambition  attainable  by  honest  exertions,  and  would  at  the 
same  time  lead  them  to  consider  what  are  their  duties  as  citizens  and 
members  of  a  free  state.  The  freehold  cottage  and  the  freehold  plot  of 
ground  have  ever  been  among  the  best  and  purest  features  in  our  county 
constituencies ;  and  it  was  for  this  reason  that  too  successful  an  efibrt 
was  made  to  swamp  them  with  dependent  tenants-at-wiU.  The  restora- 
tion of  such  freeholders  to  their  former  influence  would  not  only  lead  to 
something  like  a  poUtical  regeneration  of  the  constituencies,  but  would 
greatly  add  to  the  independence,  the  happiness,  and  the  comfort  of  the 
g^eat  body  of  the  nation.' 

Mr  Cobdan  has  not  invited  his  colleagues  to  a  visionary  pro- 
ject— a  mere  castle  in  the  air.  The  subject  is  tangible^  and 
capable  (^  being  reduced  to  practical  and  comprehensible  dimen- 
sions. The  county  representation  is  the  power  by  which  the 
landowners  retain  their  ascendancy  in  the  House  of  Commons : 
but  for  the  252  county  members^  Mr.  Villiers  would,  in  less 
than  two  years,  have  a  majority  in  parliament.  Were  only  a 
fourth  part  of  them  converted  to  free-trade  principles,  or  sup- 
planted by  free-trade  members,  the  present  ministry  would  be 
in  a  minority.  The  voters  who  constitute  the  county  power  of 
the  landlord  are  the  £50  tenants-at-will.  The  defeat  of  the 
free  traders  in  Lancashire,  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  or 
in  North  Cheshire,  has  been  proved,  by  an  analysis  of  the  poll, 
to  have  been  occasioned  by  such  voters.  The  same  class  pre- 
ponderating in  Buckinghamshire^  Huntingdonshire,  &c.,  render 
a  popular  contest  in  such  rural  counties  almost  hopeless.  To 
attempt  to  swamp  them  would  be  a  bootless  task,  and  the  only 
hopeful  alternative  is  to  neutralize  them  in  the  electoral  field  by 
an  equal  number  of  independent  voters.  Such  a  scheme  is 
demonstrably  jiroc/ica&fe.  The  late  census  returns  farmers  and 
graziers,  who  are  adult  males,  at  230,155 ;  including,  of  course, 
all  the  small  dairy  fSarmers,  and  many  paying  a  rental  less  than 
dSoO  a  year.  It  has  been  computed  that  these  may  be  about  a 
tenth  of  the  entire  number,  being  about  200,000,  tenants-at-will^ 
whose  votes  turn  the  scale  at  the  election  of  158  members,  the 
representatives  of  the  52  English  and  Welsh  counties.  Another 
deduction  might,  however,  be  made  of,  perhaps,  one  tenth,  for 
the  tenants  of  those  landlords  who  either  do  not  influence  their 
tenants,  or  who  are  opposed  to  the  com  monopoly ;  so  that  the 
net  strength  of  the  poll  which  monopolist-landowners  can  Qom« 
mand,  may  be  reckoned  at  about  180,000  voters  in  all  theso 
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counties.     A  fourth  part  of  these  52  counties,  containing  but  a 
small  proportion  of  town  population,  and  therefore  wholly  under 
the  control  of  the  landlord,  being  set  aside  as  unassailable,  there 
remain  the  seats  of  119  members  subject  to  a  sufficiently 
numerous  body  of  middle-class  voters  in  the  towns  to  give  scope 
for  the  favourable  operation  of  this  scheme.     According  to  the 
calculation,  it  remains  to  provide  155,000  persons,  willing  and 
able  to  qualify  themselves  as  county  voters,  to  neutralize  the 
power  of  the  monopolist-landlords  in  three-fourths  of  the  English 
and  Welsh  counties.    The  field  which  opens  to  the  patriotic 
citizen,  wherever  his  residence,  thus  to  counteract  the  chica- 
nery and  oppression  of  an  unscrupulous  oligarchy,  is  inviting 
and  accessible  to  multitudes,  who  may  thus  extend  their  sphere 
of  usefulness,  by  enlaging  their  political  power,  at  so  cheap  a 
rate,  that  it  is  accessible  to  all  but  the  poorest  of  the  population. 
A  single  county  will  show  the  vast  importance  of  tins  move- 
ment, especially  in  such  as  are  most  populous,  and  therefore 
most  open  to  the  operation  of  this  undertsdcing.     County  meet- 
ings were  designated  by  the  term  '  Farce '  in  the  abrupt  lan- 
guage of  the  greatest  anomaly  among  living  statesmen;  but 
county  elections  have  never  been  so  regarded,  even  among  the 
greatest  adversaries  of  popular  representation.    The  election  of 
Mr.  Wilberforce  for  Yorkshire  doomed  the  slave  trade ;  and  how 
many  generous  spirits  then  sought  to  be  enrolled  among  the 
freeholders  in  that  county  I     The  aristocracy  have  always  set  a 
high  price  on  the  voice  of  a  county.     It  was  the  election  of 
Henry  Brougham — then  not  a  peer — that  gave  the  coup-de-grace 
to  the  rotten-borough  system,  and  made  way  for  Reform.     It 
was  the  defeat  of  Lords  Morpeth  and  Milton,  for  the  same 
county,  which  signalized  the  overthrow  of  the  Whig  cabinet. 
How  that  disaster  was  incurred,  it  boots  not  now  to  inquire : 
enough  for  us,  that  many  friends  of  freedom  mourned  their  own 
supineness,  and  regretted  that  they  did  not  then  possess  the 
franchise  for  Yorkshire.     Sir  Robert  Peel  saw  the  ftdl  force  of 
his  victory  in  the  success  of  his  party  in  the  West  Riding ;  and 
when  the  new  parliament  assembled  in  1841,  placed  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Stuart  Wortley — 

'  The  motioii  for  an  amendment  to  the  Address,  declanng  a  want  of 
confidence  in  the  late  Ministry.  '  It  is  not  long/  said  the  latter  in  the 
commencement  of  his  speech,  '  since  Her  Majesty  put  a  question  to  the 
country,  and  asked  them  to  return  an  answer  that  might  serve  as  some 
guidance  to  her  in  the  future  conduct  of  her  government.  Now,  I  ap- 
pear here  as  the  bearer  of  a  portion  of  that  answer,  and  I  hope  that, 
without  presumption,  I  may  say  I  appear  as  the  bearer  of  not  the  least 
significant  portion  of  that  answer.'  Loud  and  long  were  the  cheers  with 
Which  the  speaker  was  greeted  by  the  monopolist  majority ;  and  well 
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might  they  cheer,  for  they  knew  that  whilst  the  West  Ridmg  sent  such 
an  answer^  monopoly  was  secure.' 

It  is  reasonable  tliat  such  importance  should  attach  to  the 
constituency  of  York :  its  population  exceeds  the  inhabitants 
of  Bedford;  Berks^  Bucks^  Hereford^  Hertford^  Huntingdon^ 
Monmouth^  Oxford^  Rutland^  and  Westmoreland^  —  ten  coun- 
ties;  which  send  twenty-five  members  to  parliament.  The 
twelve  Welsh  counties  contain  a  population  of  240^0CX)  less  than 
the  West  Briding  of  Yorkshire.  Its  registered  voters  exceed 
the  aggregate  constituencies  of  twenty-two  Irish  counties^  re- 
turning forty-four  members;  and  on  a  similar  comparison^ 
outnumbers  twenty-eight  Scotch  counties.  The  nearest  ap- 
proach to  it  is  London  or  South  Lancashire^  which  contain  each 
about  20^000  registered  electors  :  but  the  West  Biding  possesses 
equal  to  one  and  a  half  of  either^  that  is^  30^000  enfi^chised 
citizens  who  can  vote  for  a  knight  of  the  shire;  while  the  free 
traders  within  its  bounds  might  increase  it  one-third  more.  If 
any  person  is  inclined  to  doubt  our  accuracy^ — 

*  Let  him  take  a  map  of  the  comity,  and  nm  his  eye  over  the  district, 
from  Sheffield,  in  the  extreme  south,  to  Pateley  Bridge,  in  the  north, 
and  from  Saddleworth,  in  the  south- weit,  over  that  chain  of  populoos 
towns  and  villages  running  north-east,  and  including  Leeds,  Bradford, 
Halifiax,  and  Huddersfield,  let  him  count  the  numbers,  estimate  the 
wealth,  and  remember  the  spirit  and  liberality  of  this  great  manufacturing 
communitv,  and  then  ask  himself  if  it  be  possible  that  such  a  population 
will  submit  to  be  imprisoned  and  fettered  oy  the  squirearchy,  who  dimi- 
neer  over  the  comparative  wastes  and  wildernesses  of  the  county  ?' 

There  are  facilities  for  free  traders  in  this  county  which  are 
not  possessed  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Here  are  many 
towns  which  do  not  possess  the  borough  franchise^  and  whose 
electoral  power  lies  in  the  county^  while  almost  aU  these  towns 
are  dependent  on  trade  with  foreign  countries.  All  occupiers 
of  their  own  freeholds  in  Bamsley^  Rotherham^  Saddleworth^ 
Holmfirth^  Dewsbury,  Hebden-bridge,  and  such  other  unen- 
franchised towns^  as  well  as  the  villages^  are  entitled  to  be  on 
the  county  register.  Many  might  conveniently  invest  in  a  free- 
hold qualification  (by  clubs^  or  other  means)  £40  or  £50^  who 
perhaps  could  not  afford^  or  might  not  wish^  to  occupy  a  £10 
house  in  a  borough.  The  League  holds  out  encouragement  to 
their  coadjutors  in  Yorkshire  in  the  following  terms :  and  we 
quote  it  because  of  its  utility  and  practicableness  elsewhere.  It 
is  a  common  cause^  and  involves  the  nation's  prosperity^  as  well 
as  the  expansion  of  the  popular  power. 

'  At  the  last  revision  for  the  West  Riding  we  had  a  gain  of  less  than 
one  hundred  upon  the  register  of  30,000  names,  whilst  in  South  Lan- 
cashire the  free  traders  gained  upwards  of  1,700  upon  a  register  of  pn)y 
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19,000,  Which  was  accomplished  by  a  bold,  determined,  and  successfal 
efibrt  to  win  the  county.  Whatever  can  be  done  in  Lancashire,  York- 
shiremen  can  do.  The  task  to  which  they  have  to  set  themselves  is  to 
qualify  at  least  2,000  new  voters  before  the  31st  of  January.  Nothing 
less  than  this  must  be  aimed  at.  There  are  sixteen  masmfacturing  poll- 
ing districts  ;  an  increase  on  an  average  of  130  in  each  will  more  than 
give  the  required  number.  This  can,  and,  we  have  no  doubt,  will  be 
done.  Then  there  are  our  friends  across  the  borders  in  Lancashire,  the 
North  Riding,  and  in  Westmoreland ;  we  have  no  doubt  they  will  send 
their  contingent  of  new  qualifications  from  Clitheroe,  Colne,  Rochdale, 
Oldham,  York  City,  Kendal,  &c.,  to  sweU  the  noble  army  of  freetraders 
at  the  next  general  election.  The  Manchester  leaguers  have,  we  take 
it  for  granted,  all  qualified,  or  are  preparing  to  do  so,  for  the  West 
Riding.  We  tell  them,  for  their  encouragement,  that  Messrs.  Wortley 
and  Dennison's  stronghold  is  in  the  non-resident  monopolist  voters, 
their  friends  and  partisans  in  all  parts  of  the  north  of  England  having 
been  induced  to  qualify.' 

We  gather  firom  'The  League/  that  the  projectof  increased  qna- 
lification  has  been  embraced  with  cordiality  and  zeal  in  not  only 
north  and  south  Lancashire,  in  north  Cheshire,  and  the  West 
Biding  of  Yorkshire,  but  that  our  Metropolitan  county  is  also 
the  scene  of  vigorous  operations,  which  promise  a  speedy  rescue 
£rom  the  power  of  monopoly.    The  circumjacent  counties  will 
provide  a  wholesome  accession  to  its  free  trade  electors,  Bed- 
fordshire and  Bucks  will  co-operate  witli  the  city  of  London  in 
the  glorious  struggle  to  restore  Middlesex  to  its  once  proud 
eminence :  while  Surrey  may  share  in  the  sympathy  and  generous 
efforts  of  the  champions  of  free  trade  firom  all  cont^ous  dis- 
tricts, metropolitan  or  rural.   South  Staffordshire  also  has  begun 
an  organization  which  will  yield  a  supply  of  enlightened  coad- 
jutors whose  bond  fide  qualification  will  give  authority  to  the 
advocates  of  unshackled  commerce,  on  the  floors  of  the  Senate 
House.     The  question  has  been  started,  Which  county  should 
come  first  in  this  legitimate  strife,  and  the '  League'  has  an^ 
swered — 

'  In  forming  our  opinion,  we  have  had  an  eye  to  the  town  population 
in  each,  to  the  present  representation,  to  the  contests  since  1882,  and 
to  other  data,  for  judging  of  the  state  of  parties.  We  look  to  the  ex- 
tent of  town  population  as  the  first  point  for  consideration,  becanse, 
whatever  may  be  the  present  state  of  the  register,  if  there  be  a  numeroos 
middle  class  in  the  county,  not  qualified  to  vote,  the  free-traders  may, 
by  purchasing  40s.  freeholds,  possess  themselves  of  the  representatioQ. 
Tne  following  list  of  thirty-three  English  counties,  and  divisions  of  coun- 
ties, comprises  those  which  appear  to  us  at  once  the  most  important  and 
the  most  vulnerable :  in  hxX,  just  in  proportion  to  the  importance  which 
they  derive  from  the  extent  of  their  population  is  the  power  which  that 
population  posaesies  to  carry  out  our  plan : — 
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West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,    West  Worcestershire, 

South  Lancashire,  South  Cheshire, 

Middlesex,  North  Staffordshire, 

North  Lancashire,  South  Leicestershire, 

North  Cheshire,  South  Derbyshire, 

East  Surrey,  North  Nottinghamshire, 

North  Derbyshire,  Rutlandshire, 

North  Durham,  South  Northumberland, 

South  Stafibrd,  West  Cumberland, 

East  Gloucester,  North  Warwickshire, 

West  Gloucester,  Ekist  Kent, 

East  Cumberland,  West  Kent, 

West  Surrey,  South  Hants, 

East  Somerset,  Cornwall, 

South  Durham,  East  Sussex, 

North  Wiltshire,  East  Norfolk, 
East  Worcestershire. 

*  There  may  be  local  circumstances  with  which  we  are  unacquainted, 
affecting  some  of  these  counties ;  but  looking  at  them  from  a  distance, 
with  a  map  and  the  last  census  tables  in  hand,  we  should  say  there  is 
not  one  in  which  the  landed  monopolists  might  not  be  easily  beaten  by 
the  40s.  freeholders.' 

Some  of  the  counties  however  may  be  deemed  more  hopeless 
than  they  really  are — the  registers  may  exhibit  an  exaggerated 
idea  of  the  actual  strength  of  the  adverse  party — ^they  have 
seldom  been  subjected  to  a  thorough  revision;  while  the  parti- 
san procedure  of  overseers  in  the  court  of  the  revising  barrister 
has  been  unwatched^  many  names  have  been  enroUed  which 
would  be  struck  off  under  the  vigilant  operations  of  a  free  trade 
committee.  This  is  a  consideration  which  ought  to  give  weight 
to  the  urgent  appeal  of  the  Free  Traders  when  they  plead  : 

'  But  the  good  work  must  not  be  coniBned  to  particular  districts. 
Wherever  an  individual  Free-Trader  may  happen  to  reside,  be  it  in  Kent, 
Devon,  or  Northumberland,  let  him  make  it  his  first  duty,  after  having 
provided  himself  with  the  franchise,  to  urge  all  his  neighbours  and 
friends,  who  are  favourable  to  our  cause,  to  qualify  themselves  with  the 
40s.  freehold.  Let  him  not  be  deterred  by  the  apparent  weakness  of 
our  party  upon  the  present  register.  Ours  is  a  growing  body.  Let 
nobody,  therefore,  omit  to  possess  himself  of  a  vote,  from  the  notion 
that  it  will  be  useless ;  nor  must  anybody  hesitate  to  qualify,  merely 
because  there  happens  to  be  no  organization  in  the  neighbourhood  for 
aiding  him  in  the  formal  business  of  registering  his  vote.  If  every 
Leaguer  in  the  country  will  only  do  his  best  to  secure  possession  of  a 
40s.  freehold  before  the  31st  of  January,  and  induce  such  of  his  friends 
and  neighbours  as  are  Free-Traders  to  follow  his  example,  we  under- 
take to  furnish  them  afterwards  with  ample  instructions  how  to  enrol 
their  names  upon  the  county  list,  and  to  retain  it  there/ 
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The  objection  has  been  taken  by  the  party  whose  strongholds 
are  assailed^  that  this  course  is  uncomtUutianal,  and  an  attempt 
has  been  made  to  stigmatise  electors  thus  qualified  as  '  faggot 
voters/  The  tu  quoque  argument  might  be  brought  to  bear 
on  assailants  whose  party  have  quahfied  their  footmen^  re- 
tainers and  tenants  as  far  as  their  means  or  power  extend, 
and  who  first  fought  their  battle  in  the  registration  courts  not 
by  bond  fide  fireeholders,  but  by  representatives  of  the  landlord's 
pleasure.  The  'League'  however  answers  such  imputations  in  a 
bolder  tone,  and  with  confidence  in  the  wisdom  and  integrity 
of  their  course. 

'  What !  is  it  not  constitutional  to  place  ourselves  within  the  electoral 
pale,  by  conforming  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Reform  Act  ?  That 
act  decides  that  a  man,  possessed  of  a  fi-eehold  of  40s*  a  year,  is  entitled 
to  vote  for  knights  of  the  shire.  We  say  to  every  unenfranchised  Free- 
Trader  who  is  able  to  invest  50/.  at  good  interest,  huy  a  freehold  cottage, 
and  become  a  free  citizen.  Lay  out  as  much  more  as  you  please,  or  as  is 
convenient,  in  the  purchase  of  lands,  or  houses  ;  but,  at  all  events,  let 
your  first  investment  be  in  that  description  of  property,  and  to  that 
amount,  at  least,  which  the  law  prescribes  to  be  necessary  to  secure  a 
county  vote.  Our  scheme  involves  no  agitation  for  an  altmtion  of  the 
law  :  we  desire  to  induce  a  few  hundred  thousand  persons  to  conform 
to  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  Reform  Act.  Our  project  requires  less  of 
public  agitation  or  exciting  demonstrations  than  of  dose,  earnest,  and 
business-like  application ;  and  we  hope  to  see  our  friends,  in  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  rivalling  the  Leaguers  of  Lancashire,  in  their  quiet  hot 
effective  mode  of  carrying  out  a  plan  which  appears  to  as,  the  more  we 
consider  the  matter,  to  be  by  far  the  most  important,  from  its  practica- 
bility, of  any  that  has  been  put  forward  by  the  Leagues  a  plan  whidi,  if 
persevered  in  for  a  few  years,  will  solve  the  problem  of-*— How  can  just 
and  equal  legislation  be  extorted  from  the  landowners  of  this  country  ?" 

There  are  others  who  fancy  they  have  discovered  a  weak 
point  iu  the  measure  adopted  by  the  League^  alleging  that  as  it  is 
a  game  that  two  can  play  atj  the  victory  will  be  with  the  richest: 
that  is  with  the  monopolists.  Were  the  dependance  of  firee 
traders  on  wealthy  some  weight  might  be  allowed  to  this  objec- 
tion— but  their  confidence  is  in  public  opinion^  in  the  suffirage 
of  the  many^  in  the  difiPusion  of  right  principles :  and  in  the 
ultimate  adherence  of  fireemen^  of  enfranchised  citisens.  What- 
ever therefore  encreases  the  number  of  voters,  favours  the  free 
tri^de  party.  It  is  notoriously  the  poUcy  and  aim  of  the  mono^ 
polists  to  restrict  the  franchise  as  well  as  commerce :  since  it  is 
far  easier  to  manage  a  small  than  a  large  constituency  \  and 
froo  traders  have  more  chance  in  the  ten  thousands  of  Lanca- 
shire, tho  West  Riding,  or  in  Middlesex,  than  among  the  hun- 
dreds of  Rutland,  Bucks,  or  Monmouth.  But  the  Leaguers 
have  another  answeri  more  as  a  matter  of  fact  than  of  opinion-^ 
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they  affirm  tliat  the  monopolists  haTe  played  out  their  game — 
the  land  agents  of  the  aristocracy  have  worked  the  Chandos 
clause  in  the  rural  districts  to  the  last  available  vote ;  while  not 
only  have  the  inhabitants  of  county  districts  practically  for- 
gotten that  there  was  such  a  clause  or  principle  in  the  law  of 
parliamentary  election  as  the  40s.  freehold  qualification^  but 
the  middle  classes  in  the  cities  and  boroughs  have  looked  on^ 
unconscious  of  the  power  which  this  principle  gives  them  to 
outnumber  the  tenants-at-will  in  the  polling  booth. 

'  To  quote  an  illustration  or  two  from  the  register  for  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire: — ^There  is  Huddersfield,  containing  by  the  last 
census  a  population  of  38,454  souls,  with  only  104  votes  on  the  county 
register ;  whilst  the  obscure  rural  township  of  Thome  can  boast  its  181 
electors  in  a  population  of  3,507.  Bamsley,  the  g^reat  seat  of  the  linen 
manuflEicture,  without  the  borough  franchise,  has  been  so  indifferent  to 
the  possession  of  the  only  vote  within  its  reach,  that  out  of  a  population 
of  12,310  there  are  only  285  county  electors.  Rotherham,  one  of  the 
largest  unenfranchised  towns  in  ihe  kingdom,  with  a  population  of 
13,439,  c<nitribute8  127  voters  to  the  county  list;  whilst  the  land-agents 
in  the  unheard  of  agricultural  township  of  Tlckhill  have  contrived  to 
place  163  electors  on  the  register,  out  of  a  population  of  2040. 

•  There  are,  we  venture  to  say,  500  Free-Traders  in  Huddersfield,  and 
half  as  many  at  least  in  Bamsley  or  Rotherham;  who  are  able  and,  we 
have  no  doubt,  willing  immediately  to  purchase  property  which  wiU 
give  tiiem  the  county  qualification ;  and  there  are  hundreds  of  places  in 
England  and  Wales  similarly  circumstanced.  All  that  has  been  wanting 
is,  that  their  attention  should  be  called  to  the  privilege  they  possess. 
This  could  only  be  done  by  a  public  appeal,  and,  in  making  it,  we  must 
take  the  risk  of  rousing  a  few  of  our  enemies  along  with  the  multitude 
of  our  friends. 

Another  mode  of  monopolist  resistance  has  been  anticipated. 
The  landlords^  it  has  been  said^  may  increase  their  voters  indefi- 
nitely by  granting  on  their  estates  Itfe-rent  charges.  But  how 
many  of  these  landlords  possess  uncontrolled  disposal  of  their 
estates?  and  where  the  property  is  free^  where  are  the  men  to 
be  found  in  sufficient  numbers  to  whom  conservative  landlords 
would  dare  trust  their  property  or  their  vote  ?  The  farmers  are 
already  registered  as  tenants-at-will.  The  squires  will  hesitate 
befidre  they  invest  agricultural  labourers^  such  as  Lawrence 
Eboms^  with  a  10/.  Ufe  annuity.  The  operative  Conservative 
Associations  or  Orange  lodges^  may  not  afford  the  safest  or 
most  profitable  matenals  for  such  investment.  The  respectable 
members  a!  the  tory  party  in  towns  may  for  a  time  give  a  vote 
to  their  friends  on  the  day  of  election^  even  should  it  uphold  the 
com  laws  j  but  they  will  give  no  active  support  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  such  a  movement  in  towns^  no  vigorous  efforts  to  qualify 
voters,  or  counteract  the  (sxertions  of  the  Leaguers.    Their 
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better  judgment  wars  with  the  system  which  their  party  up- 
holds. Landlordism  is  at  a  discount/  especially  just  now  in  the 
manufacturing  boroughs^  where  free  trade  principles  are  tacitly 
admitted^  if  not  advocated  by  men  of  all  parties.  The  three 
great  essentials  for  success  in  a  public  movement  are  lacking, 
for  the  landlords, — men^  money,  and  enthusiasm.  Thus  the 
League  may  challenge  their  monopolist  antagonists — '  Increase 
the  number  of  county  voters  if  you  dare,  the  better  chance  will 
there  be  for  some  of  them  to  escape  from  your  ranks  at  the 
poll.'  They  can  go  farther  and  defy  them  to  compete  in  the 
registration  courts.  An  extensive  land  agent  has  furnished 
strong  testimony  on  this  head — ^he  says  : 

'  I  could  name  landed  estates  with  which  I  am  connected,  the  rent  of 
which  amounts  to  16,000/.  a  year,  worth  at  thirty  years'  purchase 
480,000/.,  and  which  make  68  votes.  Now,  3000/,  invested  in  cottage 
property,  in  any  manufacturing  town  in  Lancashire  or  Cheshire,  would 
pay  6/.  per  cent,  interest  at  least,  and  qualify  70  votes,  or  more  than  are 
registered  from  half  a  million  of  property  in  land.'  The  same  writer 
adds  : — '  You  possess  the  power  of  increasing  the  number  of  county 
voters  which  the  landlords  dare  not  exercise ;  but  what  is  laxxe,  and  I 
speak  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  class,  they  have  not  the  spare  money  J 

On  the  authority  of  the  same  writer,  it  is  computed  that  60/. 
expended  for  the  purchase  of  cottage  property  in  town^  will 
confer  as  much  electoral  power  for  the  counties,  as  would 
5,000/.  invested  in  land  beyond  the  bounds  of  a  borough ;  and 
though  land  remains  unenlarged,  houses  are  continually  multi- 
plying in  towns,  and  whilst  it  requires  40  or  60  acres  to  confer 
a  vote  upon  a  tenant-at-will,  every  twelve  yards  square  of  firee- 
hold  land  in  a  town,  if  only  covered  with  a  cobler's  stall,  or 
batcher's  shambles,  will  give  the  owner  a  county  vote.  Let 
the  League  then  proceed  in  the  plan  marked  out,  and  sustained 
by  the  popular  co-operation  they  must  speedily  prevail. 

Sometimes  sayings  are  dropped  casually,  which  are  so  apt 
and  apothegmatic  as  to  become  proverbs  in  a  language  and 
household  in  their  appropriation.  They  are  axioms  in  speech, 
and  are  far  more  expressive  than  any  periphrasis.  So  has  it 
been  with  a  phrase  used  by  the  '  Times.'  Equally  true  in  its 
philosophy  as  in  its  historical  aptitude,  was  the  description  given 
of  the  League  as  a  '  obeat  fact,'  in  one  of  those  eloquent 
papers  which  now  and  again  appear  in  the  London  '  Times.' 
The  League  is  the  phenomenon  of  the  age,  not  merely  attract- 
ing the  attention  of  all  classes  in  every  country  throughout  the 
civilized  world ;  but  holding  out  warnings  to  rulers  in  every 
clime,  and  exhibiting  a  model  of  action  and  a  stimulus  for 
exertion,  to  the  benefactors  of  mankind  in  their  various  schemes 
of  usefulness*    We  do  not  say  the  Council  of  the  League  con- 
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templated  from  the  begiiming  either  the  emergencies  which 
should  arise,  or  the  measures  which  would  be  requisite  in  each 
successive  stage  of  their  procedure.     This  would  be  to  ascribe 
to  them  more  than  human  intelligence ;  but  we  affirm,  that 
while  almost  ceaseless  prudence  and  energy  have  distinguished 
their  conduct,  they  have  served  to  develop  not  only  the  soundest 
philosophical  principles,  but  the  wisest  course  for  the  ultimate 
and  permanent  triumph  of  their  cause,  and  the  liberty  and  dig- 
nity of  man  in  all  lands.    We  can  say  it  without  offence,  the 
children  of  this  world  are  wiser  in  their  generation  than  the 
children  of  light.    They  have  not  sought  success,  nor  have  they 
been  deterred  from  action  by  the  apprehension  that  they  should 
fail  of  success  in  any  momentary  struggle.     They  have  courted 
and  grappled  with  difficulties,  rather  than  postponed  till  another 
day  the  entire  removal  of  the  impediment.     They  have  not 
shunned  diversity  and  contrariety  of  opinion,  but  have  invited 
inquiry  and  sought  discussion.     They  have  diffused  knowledge, 
that  they  might  form  the  people  for  the  era,  prepare  them  not 
only  to  embrace  the  sentiment,  but  also  to  be  able  to  inculcate 
the  doctrine  among  the  youth  of  a  new  generation.     It  has 
been  their  aim  to  train  up  and  indoctrinate  the  childhood  of 
to-day,  that  it  might  become  in  truth  a  'young  England'  for 
commerce  and  Uberty;  and  their  appeal  has  been  to  first  prin- 
ciples, to  equal  rights,  to  free  thought,  to  universal  knowledge, 
and  to  the  suffirage  of  mankind. 

The  League  has  formed  public  opinion,  and  extorted  from 
statesmen  and  rulers  admissions  to  principle  and  avowals  of 
facts,  which  are  a  sure  prelude  to  final  triumph.     The  Peel 
tariff,  and  the  colonial  poUcy  of  our  government ;   the  exhorta- 
tions  and  premonitions  of  landlord  and  protection  societies ; 
the  concessions  about   game  and  the  discussions   about  long 
leases;  the  negotiations  with  foreign  countries,  especiaUy  the 
Brazils,  and  the  election  of  Mr.  Polk  as  American  president, 
are  all  signs  of  the  times,  and  elements  of  the  'great  fact' 
which  is  to  be  the  phenomenon  of  the  first  half  of  the  ninetenth 
century.     Dissenters,  Friends  of  Civil  and  Religious  Liberty, 
mark  and  ponder  the  instructive  lesson — but  before  you  expect 
to  reap  the  fruit,  remember  the  seed  must  be  sown;  before  you 
propose  to  imitate  or  equal  their  measures  and  success  in  the 
Registration  Courts — look  to  cultivate,  and  direct  public  opi- 
nion.    The  League  has  been  at  work  seven  years — you  may 
benefit  by  their  experience  and  example,  but  you  have  also  an 
apprenticeship  to  serve. 
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A  New  Hebrew  English  Lexicon,  containing  all  ike  Hebrew  and  Chaldee 
words  in  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  with  their  meanings  in  English. 
London  :  Samuel  Bagster  and  Sons,  Fatemoster  Row. 

This  is  the  most  beautifiil,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  correct  and 
perfect  manual  Hebrew  Lexicon  we  have  ever  used.     Having  purchased 
Leopold's  when  it  appeared,  and  from  its  convenience  to  the  pocket, 
had  frequent,  we  might  say  habitual,  occasion  to  consult  it,  or  use  it  in 
imparting  instruction,  we  are  able  to  affirm  that  Mr.  Bagster's  Lexicon 
amply  fulfils  the  promise  made  in  the  preface,  of  giving  fdl  that  is  valu- 
able in  Leopold,  with  some  important  improvements  of  its  own.     We 
highly  approve  of  the  discarding  of  the  fictitious  roots,  that  is,  those 
which  are  really  fictitious :  for  we  can  hardly  apply  that  epithet  to  all 
the  verbal  forms  which,  happening  not  to  occur  in  the  Old  Testament, 
have,  in  the  Lexicons,  been  placed  at  the  head  of  the  various  derivatives. 
Where,  for  instance,  there  is  enough  of  any  family  of  words  in  both 
languages  to  prove  the  close  relationship  of  several  derivations  to  each 
other,  we  should  not  hesitate  to  supply  a  deficient  Hebrew  root  from  the 
Arabic.     But  we  do  not  consider  this  a  fiction :  it  is  merely  calling  up 
a  surviving  brother  to  testify  to  the  former  existence  of  one  who  is  dead 
and  buried.     On  this  point,  therefore,  we  entirely  agree  with  the  editor; 
and  consider  that  his  method  is  a  great  recommendation  of  the  work. 
Those  for  whose  use  the  Lexicon  is  chiefly  designed  will  also  be  glad 
that  the  proper  names  are  not  omitted.     It  is  also  very  desirable  that 
the  Hebrew  student  should  habitually  use  a  lexicon  which  renders  the 
significations  in  English,  for  even  if  the  English  do  not  come  doser  to 
the  Hebrew  than  the  Latin,  which  we  sometimes  fancy  it  does,  the  im- 
pression produced  by  the  meaning  is  certainly  more  natural  and  lively. 
On  this  account  we  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend  even  those  students 
who  are  accustomed  to  use  the  larger  works  of  Gesenius  and  Winer,  to 
procure  this,  and  substitute  the  use  of  it,  ordinarily,  for  the  use  of  theirs. 
When  it  is  desirable  to  see  all  the  principal  occurrences  of  any  given 
word,  or  when  any  other  point  requires  fuller  information  than  the  pre- 
sent manual  gives,  let  them  be  referred  to  for  it,  but  even  then  it  will 
aid  a  natural  and  a  lively  impression  of  the  general  meaning  of  a  word 
to  look  it  out  first  here,  and  afterwards  refer  to  those  larger  lexicons  for 
the  stricter  study  of  it.     We  regret  to  have  delayed  our  notice  of  this 
unpretending  volume  for  some  weeks,  having  intended  to  introduce 
some  cognate  matter ;  but  our  readers  who  may  purchase  it  on  oor 
recommendation  will,  we  are  persuaded,  never  regret  that  they  have 
taken  our  advice. 


Sketches  of  Christianity  in  North  India.  By  Rev.  M.  WiUdnson,  mis- 
sionary.    London:  Seeleys. 

Protestant  Missions  in  Bengal  Illustrated:  being  the  substance  of  a  Course 
of  Lectures  delivered  on  Indian  Missions.  By  J.  J.  Weitbrecht,  Church 
missionary.     Second  Edition.     London :  John  F.  Snow. 

Tbi  first  of  these  volumes  contains  a  chronological  account  of  Ph>- 
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testantism  in  India,  from  the  arrival  of  the  Danish  missionaries  at  Tran- 
qaebar  in  706  to  the  present  time ;  respecting,  however,  chiefly,  and 
in  the  latter  part  almost  exclusively,  the  labours  of  the  Church  (of 
England)  Missionary  Society.  The  second  is  more  comprehensive.  It 
treats  of  the  sacred  writings,  mythology,  and  customs  of  the  Hindoos, 
of  the  peculiar  character  of  teaching  rendered  necessary  by  these,  and 
has  a  final  chapter  on  the  success  which  has  hitherto  attended  endea- 
vours to  propagate  the  Grospel,  and  on  the  prospects  for  the  future. 
Mr.  Weitbrecht's  illustrations  have  not  only  the  usual  interest  of  such 
narratives,  but  are  written  in  a  most  catholic  spirit.  Other  missions 
than  that  with  which  the  author  is  connected  are  mentioned — ^mentioned 
heartily — ^their  success  is  rejoiced  in,  and  their  labourers  are  spoken  of 
as  brethren  beloved.  Recollecting  some  of  the  recommendations  of 
episcopal  authority  while  yet  young  in  India,  we  must  rejoice  at  this  ; 
not,  of  course,  that  we  set  any  value  upon  recog^tions  or  fraternisations 
of  the  sort,  as  conferring  or  confirming  the  title  of  the  evangelists  of 
unendowed  sects  to  teach  the  heathen,  but  because  we  know  weU  how 
hard  it  is  for  the  members  of  a  secularised  communion  to  act  in  the 
recollection  that  the  acknowledgment  of  one  Master  makes  all  his  dis- 
ciples brethren. 


The  Domestic  Prayer  Booh ;  or  a  Course  of  Morning  and  Evening  Prayers 
for  one  Month,  with  occasional  Prayers  and  Thanksgivings,  By 
George  Smith,  Minister  of  Trinity  Chapel,  Poplar,  London. 
London:  Ward  and  Co.     1844. 

This  beautifully  printed  volume  will  be  a  welcome  accession  to  a  clam 
of  publications  which  has  increased  of  late  years  among  protestant  non- 
conformists. In  following  the  steps  of  some  of  our  most  honoured 
fathers,  the  writer  will  have  the  satisfaction  of  contributing  to  the  supply 
of  a  want  which  is  felt  in  many  families.  Even  where  the  book  may  not 
be  needed  as  a  form,  it  may  still  answer  a  most  useful  purpose  in  sug- 
gesting petitions  and  modes  of  expression.  We  have  derived  advantage 
from  it  in  exciting  those  religious  and  domestic  affections  which,  amid 
the  distractions  of  commercial  or  professional  activity,  are  too  much  in 
danger  of  subsiding.  The  tone  of  humble,  earnest,  and  charitable  devo- 
tion which  breathes  through  every  prayer,  can  scarcely  fail  to  make  the 
frequent  reading  of  the  vc^ume  an  occasion  of  spiritual  refreshment.  In 
many  other  ways  we  can  conceive  of  its  being  useful.  Might  it  not,  for 
example,  be  profitably  studied  by  persons  who  engage  in  social  prayer  ? 
For  the  purpose  at  which  it  aims,  it  is  well  adapted.  As  the  practice  of 
family  prayer  rests,  as  the  author  observes  in  his  preface,  '  rather  on 
general  principles  than  on  any  express  precept  in  the  sacred  scriptures,' 
so  it  would  seem  the  manner  must  be  guided  by  the  comprehensive 
canon  which  requires  us  to  do  everything  of  this  kind  'for  edification.' 
There  may  be  a  form  where  no  book  is  used.  There  may  be  the  absence 
of  a  form,  without  the  power  of  that  calm  and  devout  spirit,  which  is  the 
life  of  prayer.  And  a  book  like  this  it  has  been  our  happiness  to  observe, 
has  been  often  used  by  humble  minded  heads  of  famihes,  so  as  gradually 
to  acquire  ability  and  confidence  for  offering  their  family  prayer  without 
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such  idd.  We  cheerfully  comroend  this  little  manual  to  those  who 
would  be  glad — and  we  know  there  are  many — ^to  have  an  additional 
domestic  form,  assuring  them  that  these  prayers  are  evangelical,  simple, 
brief,  and  free  from  any  peculiarities  that  could  justly  o&nd  the  culti" 
vated  taste  or  the  religious  predilections  of  any  class  of  christian  wor- 
shippers. 

St.  Lucia:  Historical,  Statistical,  and  Descriptive,  By  Henry  H. 
Breen,  Esq.  (Thirteen  Years  a  resident  in  the  Island).  London: 
Longmans,  1844. 

St.  Lucia,  one  of  the  West  Indian  Islands,  is  chiefly  important  to 
Great  Britain  as  a  military  post  of  observation  on  the  French  colony  of 
Martinique.  It  has  secure  anchorages  and  fine  scenery ;  in  other  re- 
spects, bearing  the  family  likeness  of  the  group.  The  author  is  too 
fond  of  alliteration,  but  his  descriptions  of  the  face  of  the  country,  and 
of  the  manners  of  the  coloured  population  are  not  without  interest.  In 
all  relating  to  the  island,  the  book  must  stand  alone  as  an  authority. 
Great  pains  have  been  taken  with  the  statistical  tables,  yet  it  would  be 
unsafe  to  draw  general  conclusions  without  corresponding  information 
respecting  the  neighbouring  colonies.  The  main  lesson  respects,  we 
think,  the  advantages  resulting  from  a  compulsory  registration  of  mort- 
gages and  titles  to  land,  instituted  by  Mr.  Jeremie,  when  President  of 
the  Court  of  Appeal.  St.  Lucia,  including  its  mountainous  tracts,  con- 
tains only  about  1 60,000  acres ;  yet,  according  to  this  registration, 
there  were  debts  upon  the  soil  to  no  less  an  amount  than  £1,189,965. 
A  law  of  sale  and  distribution  was  the  sole  remedy  for  such  a  system  of 
confused  and  unlimited  credit — and  under  it  almost  every  estate  in  the 
island  has  been  judicially  sold,  with  little  real  hardship  to  the  nominal 
owners,  and  great  general  benefit  to  the  colony,  since  in  place  of  im- 
poverished planters  at  the  crisis  of  emancipation,  its  proprietors  were 
men  of  independent  means.  The  same  experiment  is  surely  worth 
trying  in  others  of  our  West  Indian  possessions. 


The  Congregational  Calendar  and  Family  Almanac,  for  1845.  Compiled 
pursuant  to  a  Vote  of  the  Annual  Assembly  of  the  Congregational  Union 
of  England  and  Wales,     London  :  Jackson  and  Walford. 

The  Complete  Suffrage  Almanac  and  Reformer's  Manual,  for  1845. 
London  :  Davis  and  Hasler. 

The  former  of  these  Almanacs,  as  the  title-page  shews,  is  compiled 
pursuant  to  a  vote  of  the  Congregational  Union,  and  is  designed,  in 
addition  to  the  usual  information  given  in  such  Manuals,  to  contain  lists 
of  the  associations,  seminaries,  and  public  societies  belonging  to  the 
Congregational  body.  Considerable  labour  has  evidently  been  expended 
on  its  preparation,  and  the  work  richly  merits  the  patronage  of  the  body 
for  which  it  is  designed. 

The.  latter  Almanac,  as  the  title  denotes,  is  political  in  its  complexion, 
and  will  be  found  a  valuable  companion,  rather  than  a  rival  to  the  pre- 
ceding.    It  consists  of  64  pages,  is  prepared  with  much  skill,   and 
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contains  a  fund  of  information  and  sound  politioal  science,  of  which 
no  British  subject  should  willingly  be  ignorant. 

Dissent :  its  Character,  its  Causes,  its  Reasons,  and  the  way  to  effect  its 

Extinction.  London :  Jackson  and  Walford. 
A  BRIEF  history  of  Nonconformity  in  England,  in  its  double  aspect  as 
hostile  to  any  establishment,  and  as  holding  £piscopacy  unwarranted  by 
Scripture.  It  is  temperately  and  clearly  written.  The  style  does  not 
overlay  the  argument;  and  is,  therefore,  a  good  book  for  distri- 
bution. The  cure  for  Dissent  recommended  is,  of  course,  the  abolition 
of  compulsory  conformity.  When  will  it  be  seen  that  unity  in  difference 
is  fiar  to  be  preferred  tefore  division  in  uniformity  ? 


liUvnvy  inttlUstmt. 

Just  Published, 

Adam  Clarke  Pourtrayed.    By  James  Everett.    Vol.  II. 

Egypt,  and  the  Books  of  Moses  ;  or,  the  Books  of  Moses  Illustrated  by 
the  Monuments  of  Eeypt.  With  an  Appendix.  By  Dr.  E.  W.  Henff^en- 
berg.  Professor  of  Theology  at  Berlin.  Frpm  the  German,  by  R.  D.  C. 
Robbins,  Abbot  Resident  Theol.  Sem.,  Andover.  With  Additional  Notes 
by  W.  Cooke  Taylor,  Esq.,  L.L.D.,  M.R.A.S.  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

Elementary  Education ;  the  Importance  of  its  Extension  in  our  own 
Country.  With  a  Sketch  of  the  State  of  Elementary  Education  on  the 
Continent.    By  Henrv  Edwards,  Ph.  D.D.D. 

The  Church  in  the  Navy  and  Army  :  including  Original  Autobiographies 
of  Officers  in  both  Services.    A  New  Series. 

Letters  on  the  Psalms.  A  short  and  familiar  Introduction  to  Sacred 
Criticism.    By  the  Rev.  G.  H.  Stoddart,  A.M. 

Bokhara:  its  Amir  and  its  People.  Translated  from  the  Russian  of 
Khanikoff.    By  the  Baron  Clement  A.  de  Bode. 

Tahiti.  Containing  a  Review  of  the  Origin,  Character,  and  Progress  of 
French  Roman  Catholic  efforts  for  the  destruction  of  English  Protestant 
Missions  in  the  South  Seas.  Translated  from  the  French.  By  Mark 
Wilks. 

The  French  in  Rheinstadt :  a  Romance  of  the  Day.  A  Friendly  Voice 
from  the  Avon's  Banks  to  the  Nations  of  Germany.  *  With  other  Poems. 
By  James  Nisbett. 

The  Nature,  Grounds,  and  Claims  of  Christian  Humility.  By  the  Rev. 
Henry  Edwards,  Ph.  D.D.D. 

The  Jubilee  Services  of  the  London  Missionary  Society.  Held  in  Lon- 
don in  the  Month  of  September,  1844.  With  a  brief  Introduction  by  the 
Directors. 

An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Algebra,  Theoretical  and  Practical :  with  an 
Appendix  on  Probabilities  and  Life  Annuities.  By  J.  R.  Young,  Professor 
of  Mathematics  in  Belfast  College. 

The  Christian  Gleaner.    Consisting  of  Original  and  Selected  Pieces. 

The  Law  a  Rule  of  Life  to  the  Christian.  Considered  in  Eleven  Lec- 
tures on  the  Decalogue.    By  the  Rev.  Charles  Smith  Bird,  M.  A.,  F.L.S. 

Political  Dictionary.  Containing  all  the  General  Terms,  whether  Histo- 
rical or  in  Present  Use,  of  Constitutional  and  Ecclesiastical  Law,  of  Civil 
Administration,  of  Political  Economy  and  Social  Relations.    Vol  I.  Part  L 
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The  Life  of  the  Rev.  Andrew  Bell,  D.D.,  &c.  Comprismg  the  History 
of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  System  of  Mutual  Tuition.  The  First  Vol- 
ume by  Robert  Southey,  Esq.,  P.L.,  L.L.D. :  the  last  two  by  his  Son,  the 
Rev.  C.  C.  Southey,  B.A.    3  vols.    8vo. 

A  Journey  from  Naples  to  Jerusalem  by  way  of  Athens,  Egypt,  and  the 
Peninsula  of  Sinai ;  including  a  Trip  to  the  Valley  of  Fayoum'.  Together 
with  a  Translation  of  M.  Linant  de  l^elleford's  '  Memoire  sur  le  lac  Moeris.' 
By  Dawson  Borrer,  Esq. 

The  History  of  British  India.  From  1805  to  1835.  By  Horace  Hayman 
Wilson,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 

Travels  in  Luristan  and  Arabistan.  By  the  Baron  C.  A.  de  Bode.  Vol.  II. 

Notes,  Critical,  Illustrative,  and  Practical,  on  the  Book  of  Job :  with  a 
New  Translation,  and  an  Introductory  Dissertation.  By  Albert  Barnes. 
Vol.  I. 

The  Sabbath  Question  Illustrated,    By  a  Roadside  Enquirer. 

Difficulties  of  a  Young  Clergyman. 

Reality  of  the  Gracious  Influence  of  the  Holv  Spirit.  By  the  late  John 
Jamieson,  D.D.,  F.R.S.  and  F.S.,A.S.,  Author  of  the  Scottish  Etymological 
Dictionary,  &c.  &c.  With  Memoir  by  the  Rev.  Andrew  Somerville, 
Dumbarton. 

Life  of  Sir  Thomas  More.    By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  James  Mackintosh. 

The  Life,  Progresses,  and  Rebellion  ofJames  Duke  of  Monmouth,  &c.  to 
his  Capture,  and  Execution.  With  a  full  account  of  the  Bloodv  Assize,  and 
copious  Biographical  Notices.  By  George  Roberts,  author  of  the  History 
of  Lyme  Regis,  &c.    In  two  volumes.    Vol.  I. 

The  Glory  of  the  Redeemer  in  his  Person  and  Woik.  py  Octavios 
Winslow. 

The  Amelioration  of  Ireland  Contemplated,  in  a  series  of  papers.  The 
questions  of  Repeal  and  Federalism  considered. 

Lachryme  Ecclesiee.  The  Anglican  Reformed  Church  and  her  Clergy  m 
the  Days  of  her  Destitution  and  Suffering,  during  the  great  RebelUoo,  in 
the  Seventeeth  Century.    By  the  Rev.  George  W^att,  L.L.B.,  F.8.A. 

Shepperton  Manor ;  a  Tale  of  the  Times  of  Bishop  Andrewes.  fiy  the 
Rev.  J.  M.  Neale,  B.A. 

Letters  on  Church  Reform.    By  the  Rev.  W.  Carlisle. 

Logic :  Designed  as  an  Introduction  to  the  study  of  Reasonhig.  By 
John  Leechman,  A.M. 

A  New  View  of  Insanity.  The  Duality  of  the  Mind  proved  by  the  Struc- 
ture, Functions,  and  Diseases  of  the  Brain,  and  by  the  Phenomena  of 
Mental  Derangement,  and  shewn  to  be  essential  to  moral  responsibility. 
With  an  Appendix.  1.  On  the  influence  of  religion  on  insanitv.  2.  Con- 
jectures on  the  Nature  of  the  Mental  Operations.  3.  On  the  Management 
of  Lunatic  Asylums.    By  A.  L.  Wigan,  M.D. 

The  case  of  David  Salomons,  Esq.,  being  his  Address  to  the  Court  of 
Aldermen,  on  applying  for  admission  as  Alderman  of  the  Ward  of  Port- 
soken,  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  15,  1844.    Revised  by  himself. 

Sermons  for  the  Season  of  Advent,  Christmas,  and  Epiphany.  By  the 
Rev.  G.  R.  Cleig,  M.A. 

The  Religion  of  Ancient  Britain :  or  a  succinct  Account  of  the  several 
Religious  Systems  which  have  obtained  in  this  island,  from  the  earliest 
times  to  the  Norman  Conquest:  including  an  investigation  into  the  early 
Progress  of  Error  into  the  Christian  Church,  the  introduction  of  the 
Gospel  into  Britain,  and  the  State  of  Religion  in  England  till  Popery  had 
gained  the  ascendancy.  By  George  Smith,  F.A.S. 
The  New  Englander.    October. 

The  Institutions  of  Popular  Education.  An  Essay  to  which  the  Man* 
cheater  Prize  was  adjudged.    By  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Hamilton,  L.L.D.,DD. 
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Art.  I.  The  Sacraments.  An  Enquiry  into  the  Nature  of  the  Symbolic 
Institutions  of  the  Christian  Religion,  usually  called  the  Sacraments. 
By  Robert  Halley,  D.D.  Part  I.,  Baptism.  8vo.  pp.  620.  London : 
Jackson  and  Walford. 

Amongst  the  natural  tendencies  of  the  human  mind  by  which 
it  has  in  all  i^es^  and  among  men  of  all  races,  been  swayed  to 
the  adoption  of  corrupt  and  carnal  systems  of  religion,  there 
are  two  to  which  we  may,  without  much  fear  of  error,  assign 
the  chief  place.  These  are  the  tendency  to  prefer  what  is  out- 
ward and  sensible  to  what  is  spiritual,  and  the  tendency  to  ex- 
change a  personal  for  what  has  been  happily  styled  a  vicarious 
religion.  These  two  tendencies  we  find  so  universally  operating, 
that  we  may  justly  call  them  natural  to  man ;  and  whilst  each 
of  them  has  sufficient  power  of  itself  to  do  incalculable  mischief 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  race,  their  impulse  is  so  invariably 
directed  along  the  same  line,  that  they  are  seldom  if  ever  foimd 
alone,  but  almost  universally  in  co-operation. 

That  in  religious  matters  there  should  be  in  the  human  mind 
a  tendency  towards  what  is  merely  formal  will  not  appear  sur- 
prising, if  we  reflect  that,  in  our  present  state,  we  are  altogether 
more  the  creatures  of  sensation  than  of  reflection.  The  outward 
senses  are  the  inlets  of  a  very  large  portion  of  the  knowledge 
we  are  daily  receiving,  so  that  they  are  making  continual  de- 
mands upon  our  attention.  External  objects,  moreover,  are  so 
much  more  readily  apprehended  by  us,  than  objects  of  pure 
thought,  that  it  requires  an  effort  to  detach  the  mind  from  the 
former,  and  engage  it  with  the  latter^  such  as  the  majority  of 
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men  are  usually  unwilling  to  make.  Hence,  from  the  force  of 
mere  habit,  and  through  a  sort  of  indolence,  the  mass  of  man- 
kind are  content  to  confine  the  range  of  their  interests  and  en- 
gagements within  the  sphere  of  the  material  and  the  sensible. 
They  find  it  far  more  easy  to  observe  than  to  reflect — to  imitate 
than  to  plan — to  take  things  in  the  gross  than  to  analyse  them 
into  their  component  principles.  Facts  they  can  easily  gather, 
and  therefore  facts  are  plentifully  gathered;  but  ideas  they  can 
obtain  only  by  a  continuous  mental  process,  and  hence  their 
stock  of  ideas  is,  for  the  most  part,  small.  They  are  more  at 
home  in  a  museum,  than  in  a  laboratory.  They  are  more  fitted 
to  excel  in  the  senate  or  the  forum  than  at  Tusculum,  or  amid 
^  the  groves  of  Academe.'  They  place  great  faith  in  the  maxim, 
that  ^seeing  is  believing,'  and  can  little  comprehend  either 
the  possibility  or  the  pleasure  of  ^  living  by  faith  and  not  by 
sight.' 

The  habit  of  pondering  abstract  relations  being  thus  one  of 
the  last  which  men  generally  are  disposed  to  acquire,  it  ceases 
to  be  surprising  that  the  religion  of  the  mass  should  tend  uni- 
versally toward  a  mere  outward  form.     At  first  sight,  indeed, 
nothing  would  seem  more  irrevocably  placed  beyond  the  sphere 
of  the  merely  sensible  than  the  religious  relations  of  man.  Here 
all  is  essentially  spiritual;  or,  if  anything  material  be  intro- 
duced, it  can  be  only  in  the  capacity  of  an  instrument  or  ad- 
junct.    Perhaps,  however,  this  very  circumstance  only  the  more 
directly  induces  in  man  a  disposition  to  carnalize  ma  religious 
system ;  for  when  the  alternative  is  proposed  between  a  purely 
spiritual  system  and  no  religion  at  aU,  the  almost  certain  result 
will  be  that  man,  following  the  bent  of  his  native  impulses,  will 
adopt  neither  side  of  the  alternative,  but  will  construct  a  re- 
ligion for  himself  that  shall  effect  a  compromise  between  his 
conscience  and  his  senses — between  his  inability  to  do  without 
a  religion  and  his  unwillingness  to  embrace  one  that  constrains 
him  to  deal  with  spiritual  things  as  realities.     In  point  of  £eu;t, 
we  find  that  it  is  so,  for,  wherever  man  has  been  left  to  form  a 
religion  for  himself,  whether  out  of  materials  supplied  by  reve- 
lation, or  from  such  resources  as  tradition  and  nature  could 
supply,  it  has  been  invariably  the  case  that  the  formal  has 
usurped  the  place  of  the  spiritual,  and  that  the  a^jimct  has  been 
substituted  for  the  essential.     In  systems  of  purely  human 
origin  all  is  material;  the  object  of  worship  is  himself  sym- 
bolised, and  the  worship  offered  comes  to  be  a  mere  outward 
form,  sometimes  a  supe^cial  farce.     Where  revelation  has  shed* 
its  light,  the  grosser  parts  of  this  material  system  are  relin- 
quished, the  spirituality  of  Deity  is  admitted ;  the  necessity  of 
moral  rectitude  in  his  sight  is  conceded;  but  after  all,  wherever 
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the  natural  tendencies  of  the  human  mind  have  been  allowed  to 
operate  in  determining  the  kind  of  religion  which  should  really 
and  practically  be  embraced,  the  mind  has  invariably  swerved 
from  spirituality  of  sentiment  and  worship,  to  take  refuge  in 
rites  and  ceremonies,  penances  and  mortifications.  These,  how- 
ever burdensome,  or  however  painful,  it  would  seem  are  pre- 
ferable in  the  estimation  of  mankind  generally,  to  a  religious 
system  which  demands  reflection,  meditation,  self-examination, 
and  the  exercise  of  the  higher  functions  of  our  intellectual  and 
moral  nature. 

In  close  and  active  co-operation  with  this  tendency  towards  a 
merely  ritual  religion,  is  the  second  influence  to  which  we  have 
above  referred — the  tendency  to  prefer  a  vicarious  to  a  personal 
religion.  Whether  it  be  that  man  is  not  fond  of  viewing  him- 
self directly  in  his  relation  to  Deity,  or  that  he  finds  personal  reli- 
gion too  serious  and  difficult  a  subject  for  him  to  deal  with,  or 
that  he  feels  more  composure  in  transferring  his  anxieties  to, 
and  reposing  his  confidence  in  another,  of  whose  follies,  imper- 
fections, and  sins  he  has  not  that  painful  consciousness  which 
he  has  of  his  own ;  the  fact  itself  appears  unquestionable,  that 
there  is  a  strong  tendency  in  men  generally,  to  settle  their 
relations  with  God  through  the  medium  of  a  priest,  rather  than 
on  grounds  involving  their  own  personal  responsibility.  Now 
this  tendency,  coexisting  in  the  mind  with  a  natural  tendency 
towards  mere  ritual  worship,  not  only  accords  with  the  latter, 
but  electively  coalesces  with  it,  and  a  mutual  action  goes  on 
between  the  two.  For  if  there  be  rites  and  penances,  there 
must  be  some  one  to  perform  the  rites  and  exact  the  penances ; 
and  though,  under  certain  circumstances  this  might  be  done  by 
the  person  himself,  yet  the  tendency  to  transfer  all  matters 
involving  responsibility  to  a  priest,  naturally  leads  to  the  repos- 
ing in  his  hands  the  duty  and  the  power  of  settling  such  points. 
On  the  other  hand,  where  people  have  transferred  their  reli- 
gious responsibilities  to  another,  they  have,  ipso  facto,  invested 
the  latter  with  a  right  to  demand  of  them  implicit  obedience  to 
his  appointments ;  and,  moreover,  as  a  vicarious  religion  can  be 
carried  on  only  by  means  of  something  which  the  responsible 
party  does  to  or  for  those  who  have  placed  the  care  of  their  souls 
in  his  hand,  his  appointments  come  of  necessity  to  have  respect 
exclusively  to  matters  of  outward  performance.  Thus  a  ritual 
system  grows  naturally  out  of  a  vicarious  system,  and  a  vicarious 
system  naturally  craves  the  aid  of  a  ritual  system.  Between 
the  two,  man  becomes  the  votary  of  a  religion,  from  which  all 
spiritual  vitality  has  been  withdrawn;  which  is  of  the  earth 
earthy;  and  which,  instead  of  improving  and  elevating  its 
followers,  seldom  fails  to  make  them  the  slaves  of  superstition, 
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the  tools  of  the  priesthood,  and  the  prey  of  all  that  is  sensual 
and  devilish  in  our  fallen  nature. 

It  would  be  easy,  we  think,  to  illustrate  these  remarks  very 
fally  by  an  appeal  to  the  history  of  corrupted  Judaism  and 
corrupted  Christianity.  Without  entering,  however,  on  so  wide 
a  field  at  present,  we  need  only  to  point  to  those  ordinances  of 
the  Cliristian  church  which  form  the  subject  of  Dr.  Halley^s 
work,  now  on  our  table.  No  person  can  reasonably  pretend 
that  the  place  assigned  in  the  New  Testament  to  these  ordi- 
nances is  other  than  secondary  and  auxiliary.  They  form  no 
part  of  the  essence  of  saving  truth,  or  of  the  religion,  strictly 
so  called,  recommended  to  us  by  God.  Whatever  disadvan- 
tages the  neglect  or  the  wrong  observance  of  either  of  them 
may  inflict  (and  on  this  point  we  are  far  fix)m  holding  latitudi- 
narian  sentiments),  neither  by  the  express  words  of  scripture,  nor 
by  the  general  spirit  of  Christianity,  are  we  justified  in  main- 
taining that  these  amount  in  any  case  necessarily  to  a  forfei- 
ture of  the  essential  privileges  of  the  christian  church.  With 
all  the  wise  and  gracious  adaptation  of  these  ordinances  to  our 
spiritual  well-being,  they  are  nevertheless  mere  adjuncts  of  the 
far  more  important  and  essential  part  of  Christianity — ^viz.,  the 
adaptation  of  divine  truth  to  enUghten  the  understanding, 
relieve  the  conscience,  and  purify  the  heart  of  man.   - 

How  diflerent  from  this  the  place  which  many  assign  to  the 
sacraments,  it  is  unnecessary  that  we  should  at  any  length 
describe.  Every  one  knows  that  under  the  sacerdotal  system  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  church  they  have  been  elevated  into  the  place  of 
divine  mysteries,  and  made  primary  and  essential  parts  of  Chris- 
tianity. It  is  by  them  that  the  thaumaturgic  deeds  of  the 
priesthood  are  chiefly  wrought.  By  the  waters  of  baptism  the 
priest  regenerates  the  sinful  child  of  Adam ;  by  the  elements  of 
the  eucharist  he  offers  sacrifice  for  him,  and  confirms.,  strengthens, 
and  fructifies  the  grace  implanted  in  the  regenerated  soul.  By 
the  one  he  washes  away  the  birth-stain  which  man  brings  with 
him  into  the  world ;  by  the  other  he  atones  for  the  guilt  which 
man  has  actually  committed  in  the  world,  and  sends  him  out  of 
it  with  a  comfortable  viaticum  for  his  journey  to  the  next. 
Wielding  the  sole  power  of  the  former,  the  priest  holds  the  keys 
of  the  church  below ;  wielding  the  sole  power  of  the  latter,  ne 
holds  the  keys  of  the  church  above.  The  Christianity  of  Catho- 
licism thus  becomes  a  religion  of  external  observance  and  of 
vicarious  responsibility.  It  is  not  by  a  great  change  wrought 
in  him  through  his  own  apprehension  and  appreciation  of  divine 
truth,  under  the  influence  of  the  divine  Spirit,  that  the  Catholic 
is  taught  to  expect  salvation,  but  by  a  change  eflfected  upon 
him  iu  consequence  of  something  done  to  him  by  his  priest. 
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The  sacraments  are  thus  made  the  means  of  gratifying^  at  the 
expence  of  genuine  Christianity^  the  two  propensities  to  which 
we  have  already  referred  as  naturally  operating  in  man  to  the 
deterioration  of  his  religious  views  and  habits.  Ajs  sensible  rites 
they  are  adapted  to  his  love  of  an  external  religion  :  and  as  the 
impWnts  ?f  priestly  therapeutics,  they  rendS  uxlnecessar,  a 
personal^  and  gratify  the  love  of  a  vicarious  religion.  They 
offer  man  an  easy  and  sensuous  road  to  heaven.  He  can  be 
religious  without  the  labour  of  thinking,  or  the  trouble  of  reason- 
ing, or  the  mortification  of  self-examination.  He  can  dispense 
with  the  burden  of  anxiety  altogether  as  respects  his  religious 
state  and  prospects,  by  transferring  the  care  of  his  soul  to  his 
priest.  It  is  by  what  the  priest  does  to  him  in  baptism  that  he 
is  regenerated ;  it  is  by  what  the  priest  does  for  him  in  the 
sacrifice  of  the  eucharist  that  he  is  justified.  The  whole  affair 
is  a  matter  of  vicarious  operation,  in  which  personal  obligations 
and  responsibilities  are,  for  the  most  part,  left  out  of  sight, 
and  that  which  is  spiritual  in  Christianity  becomes  entirely  super- 
seded by  the  inordinate  and  misplaced  importance  attached  to 
what  is  ritual. 

Against  this  gross  and  ruinous  error  of  sacramental  salvation^ 
Dr.  Halley  has  directed  the  battery  of  his  clear  and  cogent 
argumentation  in  several  parts  of  the  volume  now  before  us. 

As  in  this  volume  he  deals  only  with  the  ordinance  of  bap- 
tism, his  remarks  on  sacramental  efficacy  are  almost  exclusively 
devoted  to  the  exposure  and  refutation  of  the  Roman  Catliolic 
doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration ;  but  he  promises  a  subsequent 
volume,  in  which  the  ordinance  of  the  Lord^s  Supper  shall  form 
the  leading  topic  of  discussion.  The  question  of  sacramental 
efficacy,  however,  forms  only  a  small  part  of  what  Dr.  Halley 
has  undertaken  to  examine.  His  plan  includes  the  considera- 
tion of  all  the  questions  which  have  divided  professed  christians 
regarding  the  sacraments.  Their  nature,  their  permanency, 
their  origin,  and  the  mode  in  which  they  are  to  be  administered, 
no  less  than  the  uses  they  are  designed  to  serve,  fall  witliin  the 
field  which  Dr.  Halley  has  marked  out  for  himself.  To  traverse 
so  wide  a  space  with  anything  like  intelligent  and  satisfactory 
scrutiny,  he  has  found  impossible  in  one  course  of  eight  lectures, 
the  number  which  custom  seems  to  have  prescribed  for  the 
congregational  lecture;  and  accordingly  he  has  divided  his 
course  into  two,  expanded  his  allotted  eight  lectures  into  four- 
teen, and  taken  lus  place  by  the  side  of  his  single-volumed 
colleagues,  with  the  enviable  distinction  of  having  secured,  what 
most  of  them  Tiave  deplored  the  want  of, — a  sufficient  space  to 
say  all  he  has  thought  necessary  for  the  adequate  discussion  of 
his  subject. 
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Since  Dr.  Halley  had  made  up  his  mind  to  occupy  so  wide  a 
field,  it  might,  perhaps,  have  been  deemed  ungracious  on  the  part 
of  the  committee  with  whom  the  management  of  the  Congre- 
gational Lecture  rests,  had  they  sought  to  stint  him  to  nar- 
rower limits  than,  in  his  own  opinion,  justice  to  his  subject 
required.  But  that  Dr.  Halley  should  have  chosen  so  wide  a 
field  as  the  subject  of  a  congregational  lecture,  we  greatly  re- 
gret. For  one  thing,  as  this  lecture  is  designed  '  to  partake 
rather  of  the  character  of  academic  prelections  than  of  popular 
addresses,'  we  are  sorry  to  see  it  made  the  vehicle  of  discussions 
which  are  literally  vulgarly  popular,  which  no  learning  or  talent 
can  ever  invest  with  academic  dignity,  and  upon  which  an  able 
writer  would  find  a  hearing  as  readily  without  as  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Congregational  Committee,  and  the  prestige  of  a 
Congregational  Lectureship.  Our  principid  cause  of  regret,  how- 
ever, is,  that  Dr.  Halley  should,  like  most  of  his  predecessors, 
have  been  ambitious  rather  of  being  at  the  head  of  a  depart- 
ment than  of  doing  the  work  of  a  laborious  official,  whose  aims 
are  bounded  by  the  desire  to  leave  nothing  belonging  to  his  al- 
lotted task  undone.  The  design  of  such  an  institution  as  the 
Congregational  Lecture,  we  take  it,  is  not  only  to  procure  trea- 
tises on  important  subjects,  in  which  the  popular  mind  is  not 
sufficiently  interested  to  make  the  writing  of  books  on  them  a 
safe  speciUation,  but  to  have  these  subjects  discussed  in  that 
elaborate,  minute,  and  exhaustive  method  which,  however  dis- 
tasteful to  the  mass,  gives  to  a  book,  in  the  eye  of  a  real  stu- 
dent, its  chief  value.  The  bounty  of  this  institution,  in  our 
opinion,  should  be  directed  to  encourage  the  publication  of 
works  which  the  bookseller  would  not  venture  to  patronise,  but 
which  would  be  inestimable  treasures  to  the  man  who  reads  not 
merely  to  pass  the  time,  nor  merely  to  pick  up  what  is  useful, 
as  it  may  chance  to  occur,  but  to  settle  his  mind  upon  some 
important  questions  —  to  enable  him  to  form  a  precise  and 
definite  conclusion  on  some  point  of  moment.  Of  single  books 
that  would  suit  the  purpose  of  such  a  student,  there  is  in  our 
British  litcratui'c  a  melancholy  lack ;  and  unless  the  mani^ers  of 
the  different  lectureships  take  the  thing  into  consideration,  and 
act  rigidly  on  the  principle  of  allowing  their  lecturers  only  one 
subject  at  a  time,  we  see  not  how  it  is  to  be  remedied.  Hitherto 
the  Congregational  Lecture  has  been  almost  profitless  in  this 
respect.  When  we  look  at  the  capacity  of  the  different  lectur- 
ers, we  cannot  but  deplore  the  loss  which  theological  literature 
has  sustained  by  such  men  spreading  their  efforts  over  fields 
which  the  undivided  energies  of  a  life-time  would  barely  serve 
to  cultivate  thoroughly,  instead  of  concentrating  them  upon  one 
or  two  points  of  importance,  and  discussing  these  so  exhaust- 
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ively  that  to  a  student  wishing  information  upon  them^  one 

might  have  been  able  to  say — '  read  Mr. ^'s  Congregational 

Lecture^  and  you  will  find  all  you  desire.'  With  hardly  an  ex- 
ception^ the  volumes  already  published  are  all  too  popular  and 
too  diffiise.  Some  of  them^  indeed^  are  avowedly  fragmentaiy^ 
and  imperfect ;  others  of  them  are  no  less  avowedly  address^ 
to  the  ppopular  mind^  and  intended  to  bring  the  subject  dis- 
cussed before  the  public  in  a  popular  manner ;  whilst  others  of 
them  aim  at  discussing  a  whole  series  of  subjects^  both  popularly 
and  scientifically.  To  this  latter  class  Dr.  Halley  has^  we  think^ 
unfortunately  chosen  to  belong.  All  that  he  has  written  in  this 
volume  bears  the  marks  of  high  intellect  and  sound  scholarship ; 
but  after  all^  it  is  the  work  of  a  popular  preacher  or  contro- 
versialist^ not  that  of  a  purely  scientific  enquirer.  Had  he 
selected  one  part  of  his  subject — say  that  of  sacramental  eflScacy 
— had  he  brought  all  the  keenness  of  his  logic  and  all  the  re- 
sources of  his  learning  to  bear  upon  this  one  pointy  the  result 
would^  we  have  no  doubt^  have  been  the  production  of  a  work 
which  would  have  become  standard  upon  the  evangelical  side  of 
the  question^  so  as  to  render  it  unnecessary  for  any  one  to 
write  again  upon  it.  As  it  is^  Dr.  Halley's  able  paragraphs  on 
this  subject  are  mere  contributions  towards  a  settlement  of  the 
question,  distinguishable  from  many  others  only  by  their 
superior  vigour  and  brilliancy. 

We  have  another  cause  of  regret,  arising  from  the  wideness 
of  the  field  which  Dr.  Halley  has  selected ;  and  that  is,  that  it 
has  led  him  to  devote  a  considerable  part  of  the  volume  before 
us  to  controversies  which  have  divided  congregationalists  them- 
selves. We  allude  especially  to  the  questions  which  have  been 
raised  as  to  the  proper  subjects  and  the  proper  mode  of  bap- 
tism, on  both  of  which  he  bestows  a  lengthened  notice.  On 
this  subject  the  writer  of  the  present  article  feels  the  more  at 
liberty  to  express  his  opinion  from  the  circumstance  that  he 
stands  upon  the  same  side  of  these  questions  with  Dr.  Halley, 
though  he  is  firee  to  confess  that  he  would  much  rather  have 
seen  this  discussion  in  a  separate  shape,  than  as  forming  part  of 
the  Congregational  Lecture.  It  should  be  the  aim,  surely,  of  such 
an  institution,  to  occupy  as  much  as  possible  ground  that  is 
common  to  all  evangelical  congregationalists,  and  especially  to 
avoid  whatever  might  cause  it  to  be  regarded  as  an  instrument 
for  strengthening  the  one  section  of  the  congregational  body  at 
the  expense  of  the  other.  Why  should  not  the  volumes  pro- 
duced by  this  lectureship  be  such  as  that  by  the  congregational- 
ists who  practise  only  adult  baptism  by  immersion,  no  less  than 
by  the  congregationalists  who  practise  both  adult  and  infant 
baptism,  without  being  scrupulously  carefol  whether  it  be  done 
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by  immersion^  or  sprinklings  or  ponnng^  they  should  be  held  in 
honoured  estunation^  as  defences  of  great  common  principles^ 
and  sources  of  credit  and  strength  to  the  whole  denomination? 
In  this  Ught  Dr.  Halley^s  book  cannot  be  regarded;  for  on  no 
part  of  it  has  he  apparently  bestowed  more  care  and  labour  than 
on  that  in  which  he  argues  against  the  advocates  of  adult  bap- 
tism by  immersion  alone ;  and  by  these^  consequently^  his  work 
can  be  viewed  in  no  other  light  than  in  that  of  a  hostile  battery, 
which  either  they  must  silence^  or  before  which  they  must  ca- 
pitulate. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  give  our  readers  a  brief  outline  of 
the  contents  of  the  volume^  pausing  to  make  an  occasional  re- 
mark or  two  on  such  points  of  interest  as  may  present  themselves. 

The  first  lecture  is  ^  on  the  term  ^  sacramenV  <^d  the  several 
institutions  to  which  it  has  been  appropriated.'  Here  the 
author  lays  down  and  maintains  the  position^  that  baptism  and 
the  Lord^s  Supper  are  ^  both  of  them  symboUc  representations  of 
evangelical  truths.'  The  word  sacramentum  he  argues,  came  to 
be  applied  to  these  rites  from  its  being  used  to  designate  sacred 
truths,  and  hence,  by  an  easy  transition,  the  symbols  of  such 
truths ;  an  hypothesis  which  seems  to  us  by  much  the  most 
satisfactory  which  has  yet  been  ofifered  in  explanation  of  this 
usage,  only  that  it  still  leaves  unexplained  the  process  by  which 
this  word,  originally  used  to  denote  a  sum  of  money  deposited 
by  parties  in  a  suit  in  the  hands  of  the  Pontifex  Maximus,  to  be 
fDrfeited  by  the  losing  party  to  a  sacred  purpose,  came  to  be 
applied  to  designate  a  sacred  truth.  Perhaps  the  process  was 
this : — the  money  deposited  in  such  cases  might  assume  a  two- 
fold aspect :  it  might  be  viewed  as  a  pledge  for  the  sincerity  of 
the  parties  in  the  suit,  indicating  that  it  was  no  idle  litigious- 
ness  that  had  brought  them  into  courts  but  a  bond  fide  case  of 
difference  necessitating  an  appeal  to  the  law ;  and  at  the  same 
time  it  might  be  regarded  as  the  consecrated  symbol  of  a  yet  un- 
uttered  verdict  of  which,  when  uttered,  it  became,  so  to  speak, 
the  practical  exponent.  From  the  former  of  these  aspects  the 
Bomans  seem  to  have  deduced  the  usage  of  the  word  to  de- 
note generally  fmy  sacred  pledge ;  and  from  the  latter  we  would 
suggest  they  derived  the  usage  of  the  word  to  designate  a  sacred 
truth.  What  seems  to  confirm  this  view  is,  that  Apuleius  speaks 
of  the  '  sacramentum  judicii,'  by  which  he  means  the  judicial 
sentence  pronounced  in  a  cause.  His  words  are,  ^  ad  gravissi- 
mum  judicii  vestri  sacramentum  eum  cura\d  producere,'  (Metam. 
iii.  sub.  init,)  where  sacramentum  cannot  mean  either  the  pledge 
of  the  suitors,  or  (as  Cicero  often  uses  it./  the  suit  itself,  but 
must  denote  the  sentence  of  the  judges.  If  this  theory  be  ad- 
mitted, it  would  so  far  affect  Dr.  Halley's  doctrine,  as  to  reverse 
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the  order  in  which  he  has  arranged  the  descent  of  meanings ; 
for,  instead  of  the  word  coming  to  denote  the  symbol  of  truth 
from  its  first  denoting  the  truth  itself,  the  order  in  this  case 
would  be  that  the  word  nsed  to  denote  the  symbol  came  fre- 
quently to  designate  the  truth  symbolised,  or  generally  any 
sacred  tmth  or  mystery.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  the  fact 
remains  indisputable  that  the  word  was  used  by  the  ecclesi- 
astical writers  in  both  these  senses,  and  it  does  not  matter  much 
as  regards  the  sense  in  which  we  are  to  understand  it  when 
used  of  baptism  and  the  Lord^s  Supper,  which  of  the  two  had 
the  precedence  in  point  of  time ;  the  important  point  is,  that  in 
appljring  this  designation  to  these  sacred  rites,  the  early  chris- 
tians meant  to  convey  the  idea  that  these  were  to  be  regarded 
as  the  symbols  of  sacred  truth.  That  such  really  was  the  light 
in  which  they  were  viewed,  may,  we  think,  be  justly  inferred, 
from  the  express  words  of  Augustine,  when  he  styles  a  sacra- 
ment, ^  verbum  visibile,'  and  describes  it  as  a  sign  of  truth. 

From  ascertaining  the  meaning  of  the  word  sacrament.  Dr. 
Halley  passes  on  to  consider  the  objects  to  which  this  term  has 
been  appUed.  Here  he  is  principally  occupied  in  examining  the 
doctrine  of  the  Romanists,  that  there  are  seven  sacraments,  and 
showing  that  the  church  of  England,  whilst  professing  with 
other  protestant  communions  to  repudiate  five  out  of  the  seven, 
viz..  Confirmation,  Penance,  Orders,  Matrimonyy  and  Extreme 
Unction,  virtually  retains,  by  the  judgment  of  her  own  formu- 
laries, idl  except  the  last  two,  '  not  regarding  matrimony  as  a 
sacrament,  and  repudiating  extreme  unction.^  This  part  of  the 
lecture  is  full  of  the  soundest  logic  and  acutest  discrimination. 

The  concluding  part  of  the  lecture  is  devoted  to  the  subject  of 
the  ancient  Agajxe :  these  Dr.  Halley  thinks  were  entertainments 
provided  at  the  expense  of  the  wealthier  members  of  the  church, 
or  of  some  wealthy  individual  member,  for  the  relief  of  the  poor 
and  destitute  in  the  church ;  and  he  even  goes  so  far  as  to  sug- 
gest, that  there  was  appropriated  for  this  purpose  one  house  at 
least  in  connection  with  each  church.  For  this  view  of  the 
subject  we  greatly  desiderate  sufficient  evidence.  That  such 
houses  were  attached  to  the  Je\vish  synagogues,  and  such 
entertainments  provided  in  them,  afibrds  to  us  no  reason  for 
believing  that  the  same  holds  true  of  the  christian  churches,  for 
we  are  by  no  means  satisfied  that  the  synagogue  was  the  model 
in  all  things  for  the  church ;  and  further  we  suspect  that  Agapse 
were  frequently  observed  when  the  christians  were  not  in  cir- 
cumstances to  have  either  fixed  places  of  worship  or  stated 
houses  of  entertainment.  Dr.  Halley  asks  whether  it  is  credible 
that  a  christian  church  should  celebrate  ^  the  propitious  and 
glorious  festival  of  the  resurrection,  while  her  poor  were  dis- 
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tressed  with  the  cravings  of  hunger.'  We  answer^  certainly  not ; 
but  we  would  remind  him  that  to  prevent  this  there  was  the 
apostolic  ordinance  of  the  xoiyeoyia^  the  fellowshtp^  instituted  in 
the  church  at  Jerusalem  from  the  very  first,  and  for  the  proper 
management  of  the  fund  formed  by  which  the  office  of  deacon 
was  instituted.     Further,  when  Dr.  Halley  quotes  Bom.  xvi. 
23,  to  prove  that  Gains  was  in  the  habit  of  providing  for  the 
whole  church  of  which  he  was  a  member,  a  frequent  if  not 
a  regular  agape,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  adverted  to  the 
fact  that  the  church  in  question  was  that  at  Corinth,  of  which 
on  many  grounds  it  is  highly  improbable  that  one  individual 
could  be  the  entertainer.     To  us  it  appears  much  more  likely 
that  all  which  Paul  meant  by  the  expression  fevof  ftou  xu)  Y^f  Ik- 
x)sy\aloig  oAi}$  was  that  Gkdus  not  only  hospitably  entertained  him, 
but  all  who,  like  him,  were  travelling  for  the  cause  of  Christ. 
It  seems  quite  clear  that  Grains  could  not  be  the  host  of  the 
whole  church  at  Corinth  in  the  same  sense  in  which  he  was 
Paulas  host,  unless  we  suppose  that  Paul  means  nothing  more 
by  calling  him  his  host  than  that  he  occasionally  provided  him 
with  a  meal  (which  according  to  our  author  is  all  that  we  must 
understand  in  the  case  of  the  church,  by  his  being  called  the 
host  of  the  whole  church) ;  a  supposition  which  we  think  very 
incompatible  with  the  Apostle's  words.   If,  moreover,  the  Qtms 
mentioned  by  Paul  in  this  place  be,  as  Dr.  Halley  thinks,  the 
same  with  the  Gains  referred  to  by  John  in  his  third  epistle, 
the  commendation  bestowed  on  the  latter  for  his  hospitality  to 
travelling  preachers'    (as  the  lecturer  explains  ^ivovs)  would 
seem  to  us  to  favour  the  interpretation  we  have  given  above 
of  Paul's  words.    We  are  not  the  least  moved  by  the  appeal 
made  to  John's  use  of  the  word  ayeiini  as  descriptive  of  that 
which  formed  the  chief  topic  of  the  testimony  borne  by  these 
f evoi  in  favour  of  Gains ;  for  we  are  quite  sure  that,  delivered 
from   the  seductive  influence  of  having  a  theory  to  support. 
Dr.  Halley  would  be  the  last  man  gravely  to  propose  that  we 
should  translate  John's  words,  '  who  have  borne  witness  of  thy 
love-feast  before  the   church.'      We  can  hardly  forgive  our 
friend  for  suggesting  to  us  the  idea  of  the  primitive  preachers 
returning    from    their  self-denying    labours    full  of  grateful 
reminiscences   of  Gaius's  feast,   attesting  its  abimdance  and 
savouriness  before  the  whole  church,  and  conveying  to  the  mind 
of  the  venerable  apostle  such  a  sense  of  its  excellence,  as  led 
liim  to  make  it  the  subject  of  commendation  in  an  inspired 
epistle. 

After  all,  where  is  the  evidence  that  these  Agapm  had  any 
existence  in  the  apostolic  churches,  or  that  they  were  ever  con- 
nected, as  Dr.  Halley  and  many  others  think  they  were,  with 
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the  observance  of  the  Lord's  Supper  ?  In  the  church  at  Jeru- 
Balem^  it  is  clear^  from  the  narrative  in  the  second  chapter  of  the 
Acts^  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  social  intercourse  amoug 
the  christians^  and  that,  prevented  by  circumstances  from  meet- 
ing together  in  large  numbers  'to  break  bread^ — a  technical 
phrase  for  observing  the  Lord's  Supper  (compare  Acts  ii.  42 ; 
XX.  7) — ^they  were  accustomed  to  do  so,  xar  Jixov,  in  private 
houses ;  but  where  is  the  evidence  that  the  social  meal  and  the 
sacred  rite  were  ever  united,  or  observed  as  consecutive  parts  of 
the  same  ceremony  ?  That  this  was  the  case  at  first,  and 
during  the  earUer  ages  of  Christianity,  has  been  very  generally 
assumed,  but  we  are  quite  imable  to  see  on  what  grounds.  The 
unvarying  practice  of  the  churches  of  the  second  and  third  cen- 
turies was  to  observe  the  Lord's  Supper  by  itself;  and  the  social 
meal,  where  any  such  was  provided,  was  partaken  of  at  a  dif- 
ferent time.  Justin  Martyr,  whilst  formally  describing  the 
worship  of  the  christians,  gives  no  hint  whatever  of  an  Agape  as 
forming  any  part  of  their  service.*  In  the  African  church,  which 
of  all  others  adhered  most  rigidly  to  primitive  forms,  we  find 
that  the  social  meal  had  no  connexion  with  the  eucharist,  but 
was  an  entertainment  sui  generis ;  t  and  in  the  account  given 
by  Pliny  of  the  services  of  the  christians,  we  are  expressly  told 
that  after  they  had  met  in  the  morning  of  the  sabbath,  and 
bound  themselves  by  a  sacrament,  they  '  were  wont  to  separate, 
and  afterwards  to  come  together  again  to  partake  of  food,  and 
that  of  the  ordinary  kind,  and  quite  harmless.'  %  In  opposition 
to  this  array  of  evidence  in  favour  of  the  opinion  that  the 
Agape  was  not  observed  along  with  the  Lord's  Supper,  we  have 
found  positively  nothing  that  is  deserving  of  a  moment's  consi- 
deration. On  what  ground,  then,  we  ask  again,  is  it  aflSrmed 
so  confidently  and  so  constantly,  that  in  the  mother  church  at 
Jerusalem,  and  among  all  the  earlier  churches  this  practice  pre- 
vailed? 

The  only  passage  in  the  New  Testament  where  these  Agapce 
are  supposed  to  be  named,  is  in  the  twelfth  verse  of  the  Epistle 
of  Jude,  with  which  Dr.  Halley  compares  2  Pet.  ii.  13,  where 
he  proposes  to  read  ayavong  for  axaraij.  That  these  two  pas- 
sages refer  to  the  same  class  of  persons,  that  they  affirm  the 
same  things  concerning  them,  and  that  consequently  the  read- 
ing in  both  should  be  the  same,  we  have  no  doubt.  But  the 
question  remains,  which  is  to  be  altered?   whether  shall  we 

*  Apol.  i.,  c.  65.  t  Tertull.  Apol.,  c.  39. 

X  Quibus  peractis,  morem  sibi  disccdcodi  fuisse  rursiisque  cociindi  ad  capi- 
endum  cibum,  promiscuum  t&mcn  et  innoxium. — Ep.  ad  Traj.  Imp.  Bing- 
bam  tTwa9\Bie9  promiscuum,  *  common  to  all ;'  but  weJiave  Augustine's  autbo- 
rity  for  taking  it  in  tbe  sense  we  bave  given. 
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change  eticaTuig  into  ayxTrong  in  Peter,  or  &yavatg  into  uxaTaig  in 
Jude  ?     Our  author  seems  to  think  there  can  be  no  question 
about  the  matter,  but  with  us  it  is  a  grave  and  serious  question. 
He  appeals  to  the  readings  of  the  MSS.;  how,  then,  stands 
their  evidence  ?     The  answer  is,  that  it  is  pretty  nearly  alike  on 
both  sides.     The  reading  ayajraij,  in  Peter,  has  in  its  favour  the 
authority  of  the  Vatican  MS.  and  the  Alexandrian  by  a  correc- 
tion, of  the  Peschito-Syriac  version,  the  margin  of  the  Philoxe- 
nian,  the  Arabic,  and  the  Vulgate.     The  reading,  &xaTeug,  in 
Jude,  is  supported  by  the  Alexandrian  MS.,  the  Codex  Regius, 
a  MS.  of  the  11th  century  in  the  British  Museum,  and  one  of 
the  15th.     The  evidence  thus  furnished  will  be  admitted  to  be 
nearly  on  a  par;  or  if  a  preference  be  allowed,  it  will  be  in 
favour  of  that  reading  which  is  supported  by  two  uncial  MSS. 
over  that  which  is  supported  by  only  one,  and  the  correction  of 
another ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  doubt  which  attaches  to  all  various 
readings  adduced  on  the  authority  of  the  Vatican  MS.,  firom  the 
very  imperfect  collations  which  have  hitherto  been  made  of  it. 
So  far,   nothing  is  certain,  but  that  the  reading  of  the  text 
in  the   one  passage  has  affected  the  readings  of  the  other; 
which  was  the  original  reading,  remains  still  in  doubt.  Happily, 
however,  there  is  one   circumstance  which  may  serve   as   an 
instantia  cruets  to  guide  us  here ;  and  that  is,  that  the  various 
reading  in  Peter  is  incomplete,  and  therefore  bears  on  its  face 
evidence  of  having  been  an  after  correction,  whilst  that  in  Jude 
is  complete.     It  is  obvious,  that  if  the  true  reading  be  uyiLvaig^ 
the  pronoun  following  must  be  ufiaiy,  and  not  auroov,  and  if  the 
true  reading  be  aTraraij,  the  pronoun  following  must  be  aur^y, 
and  not  w/acov,  for  Iv  dyiiraig  aOrwv  and  l:v'oLi(a,Tai;Jufu5iv  are  alike 
meaningless.     In  none  of  the  MSS.,  however,  and  in  none  of 
the  versions  which  read  aydiraiQ  in  Peter,  have  we  vfiiav ;  all  give 
avTwvy  except  the  Arabic  of  the  Polyglot,  which  omits  the  pro- 
noun altogether.     All  the  MSS.,  on  the  other  hand,  which  read 
ttTraratc  in  Judc,  read  also  avTHv  for  vfxuiv.     On  the  assumption, 
then,  that  the  original  reading  w  as  the  same  both  in  Peter  and 
Jude,  this  seems  to  us  to  decide  the  question  as  to  what  that 
reading  was ;  for  the  question  comes  to  be,  whether  we  shall 
alter  the  passage  in  Peter  into  ev  ayuTraiQ  avrwy,  and  so  make 
nonsense  of  it,  or  alter  the  passage  in  Judc  into  ey  aitaTaiQ  avriay, 
which  makes  a  very  good  sense,  for  we  should  translate  the 
passage  thus :  ^  These  arc  by  their  own  deceiving  (or  deception) 
stumbling-blocks,  revelling  together  without  fear,  feeding  them- 
selves,^ &c. 

So  much  for  this  point  in  textual  criticism ;  if  our  remarks 
be  sound,  they  will  go  to  deprive  Dr.  Halley  and  those  who 
agree  with  him,  of  the  only  case  in  which  the  Agapa;  are  sup- 
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posed  to  be  mentioned  directly  in  the  New  Testament.  If, 
however,  the  reading  in  Jude  be  retained,  it  will  still  remain  for 
him  to  prove,  that  by  hy&irai^  v^wv  the  apostle  did  not  mean' 
simply  the  Lord's  Supper.  That  this  ordinance  was  sometimes 
so  designated,  is  proved,  we  think,  by  a  passage  in  the  Epistle 
of  Ignatius  to  the  Smymseans  (§  8),  where  he  says  that  'in  the 
absence  of  the  bishop  it  is  not  lawful  cither  to  baptize  or  to 
observe  the  Lord's  Supper  (aydTnyv  Troiav)/  Dr.  Halley,  indeed, 
contends,  that  Ignatius  refers  here  to  the  love-feast ;  but  this 
we  think  very  improbable  on  many  grounds,  a^d  among  these 
is  that  which  our  author  adduces  in  support  of  his  interpreta- 
tion, viz.,  that  Ignatius  had  just  before  referred  to  the  eucharist, 
for  such  a  repetition  is  altogether  Ignatian. 

By  almost  all  who  have  written  on  the  Agapae,  reference  has 
been  made  to  1  Cor.  xi.  20 — ^22,  as  affording  evidence  that  such 
observances  were  recognized  by  the  apostle,  who  is  here  sup- 
posed  to  be  reproving  an  odious  abuse  of  them.  Dr.  Halley 
tells  us  that,  he  'must  speak  with  some  hesitation'  on  this 
point ;  but  he  evidently  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  the  apostle 
really  had  these  love-feasts  in  his  eye,  in  writing  this  part  of  his 
episde.  He  seems  to  think,  that  our  only  choice  lies  between 
viewing  the  object  of  the  apostle's  strictures  as  an  abuse  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  and  viewing  it  as  an  abuse  of  the  Agapae.  Were 
this  the  case,  we  should  be  inclined  to  agree  mth  him  in  the 
conclusion  to  which  he  comes;  but  we  suspect,  that  it  is  to 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  of  these  that  Paul  refers.  It  is 
rather  a  suspicious  circumstance  attaching  to  the  conclusion  our 
author  has  adopted,  that,  in  order  to  reach  it,  we  must  suppose 
that  the  practice  of  the  Corinthians,  in  reference  to  the  Agapae, 
differed  from  that  of  all  the  other  churches  so  far  as  wc  know ;  for 
it  is  clear,  as  Dr.  Halley  remarks,  that  if  it  is  the  love-feast  wliich 
Paul  here  refers  to,  the  observance  of  it  must  have  preceded  the 
observance  of  the  Eucharist,  whilst  the  testimony  of  ecclesiastical 
writers  is  uniform  in  affirming  that  the  Agapaj  followed  the  Eu- 
charist. This  naturally  induces  the  suspicion,  that  it  is  not 
an  abuse  of  the  Agapae  which  the  apostle  reprehends  in  the  Co- 
rinthians, but  the  observance  of  some  custom  peculiar  to  them- 
selves, and  not  under  any  form  agreeable  to  the  mind  of  the 
apostle.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  consideration,  that  had  he 
been  occupied  here  in  reprehending  an  abuse  of  some  practice 
harmless,  if  not  commendable  in  itself,  he  would  hardly  have 
given  the  censure  without  following  it  up  with  some  intimation 
of  how  it  became  them  to  observe  the  practice  so  as  to  preserve 
it  from  leading  to  the  evils  of  which  he  complains.  Nothing  of 
this  sort,  however,  is  done ;  the  censure  is  delivered,  and  the 
apostle  passes  on  to  describe  the  institution  and  design  of  the 
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Lord's  Supper,  and  to  tell  them  how  they  should  observe  it. 
All  this  seems  to  us  to  point  to  the  conclusion  that  the  practice 
which  had  crept  into  the  church  at  Corinth,  was  one  altogether 
unlawful  on  Christian  grounds  in  itself,  and  which  had  come  to 
supplant  and  supersede  that  true  feast  of  love  which  the  Lord 
had  appointed  for  his  people.  With  this  view,  the  apostle's 
words  appear  to  accord.  He  is  speaking  before  of  '  the  coming 
together '  of  the  Corinthian  church,  and  declares,  that  though 
the  assembling  of  believers  was  designed  to  be  for  their  mutual 
advantage,  yet  with  the  Corinthians  it  proved  the  opposite,  for 
they  came  together  not  for  the  better,  but  for  the  worse.  How 
was  this  ?  Because  they  did  not  come  together  for  the  purpose 
for  which  other  churches  came  together,  viz.  to  eat  the  Lord's 
Supper.  This  was  in  the  apostolic  churches  the  main  object  for 
which  the  brethren  assembled  in  church  [h  exxXi2(ri^=in  their 
congregational  capacity,  ver.  18.  Comp.  Acts  xx.  7.)  But,  for 
this  purpose,  the  Corinthians  did  not  assemble.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  came  together  in  groups,  to  observe  a  practice  which 
necessarily  produced  schism  and  bad  feeling  in  the  church,  by 
displaying  invidiously  the  distinction  of  the  rich  and  poor  in  a 
place  where  all  such  distinctions  should  be  merged.  This  the 
apostle  accordingly  denounces,  and  having  done  so,  j)roceeds  to 
tell  them  the  true  object  for  which  they  should  come  together, 
and  the  proper  mode  of  assembling  for  that  object.  Such  we 
conceive  to  be  the  train  of  the  apostle's  remarks  in  this  context^ 
and  with  this,  the  supposition,  that  the  object  of  his  reprehen- 
sion was  something  which  ought  not  in  any  form  to  have  been 
tolerated  in  the  church,  fully  accords.  What  the  practice  cen- 
sured really  was,  has  been  well  described,  we  think,  by  Raphe- 
lius  in  his  note  on  this  passage,  where  he  traces  it  to  the  old 
Greek  custom  of  having  banquets  to  which  each  guest  brought 
his  own  provisions,  and  the  abuse  of  which  to  results  much  the 
same  as  those  described  by  Paul,  Socrates,  in  his  day,  sought  to 
remedy,  [Xenoph.  Mem.  Lib,  iii.  14.  1.) 

We  have  now  glanced  at  the  passages  usually  adduced  to 
prove  the  existence  of  the  Agape  as  a  regular  observance  in  the 
apostolic  churches,  and  our  firm  conviction  is,  that  no  sufficient 
evidence  of  such  a  practice  can  be  adduced.  As  for  the  Agapse 
mentioned  by  the  ecclesiastical  writers  as  practised  at  a  subse- 
quent period,  they  appear  to  us  to  have  grown  out  of  the  mere 
tendency,  so  common  to  all  men,  to  cement  the  bonds  of  friend- 
ship and  brotherhood  by  eating  and  drinking  together.  Meet- 
ings for  this  purpose  were  common  national  customs  in  all  those 
countries  where  the  Christians  resided,  and  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  they  should  have  followed  so  simple  and  so  natural 
a  mode  of  expressing  their  mutual  affection,  more  especially  as 
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it  afforded  an  excellent  opportunity  for  the  rich  to  dispense  of 
their  abundance  for  the  advantage  of  the  poor.     This  much  at 
least  is  certain^  that  these  Agapse  had  no  connection  whatever 
with  the  observance  of  the  Lord^s  Supper^  which  took  place  at  a 
different  time^  and  anterior  to  the  Agape.     In  addition  to  the 
evidence  above  afforded  of  this  from  Justin  Martyr,  Tertullian, 
and  Pliny,  we  would  simply  quote  the  following   passage  of 
Chrysostom : — '  When  all  the  believers  come  together,  after  they 
have  heard  instruction,  after  prayers,  after  the  fellowship  of  the 
mysteries,  and  after  the  assembly  is  dissolved,  they  do  not  forth- 
with go  home,  but  the  rich  and  wealthy  bring  food  and  meats 
from  home,  invite  the  poor,  and  prepare  common  tables,  com- 
mon feasts,  and  common  symposia  in  the  church  itself.'* 

With  these  somewhat  hasty  remarks  we  must  now  dismiss 
this  subject,  on  which,  perhaps,  some  of  our  readers  may  think 
we  have  dwelt  too  long.  The  question,  we  grant,  is  not  one  of 
very  high  importance,  but  having  expressed  our  dissent  from 
the  opinion  most  commonly  held,  we  felt  constrained  to  append  to 
that  expression  some  of  the  reasons  on  which  our  dissent  is 
founded. 

To  the  first  lecture.  Dr.  Halley  has  added  three  long  and 
valuable  a^endices  on  the  following  topics,  'the  difference  be- 
tween the  ancient  discipline  and  the  Romish  Sacrament  of 
penance ;'  '  Unction  not  the  Sacrament  of  the  Dying  f  '  On  the 
Service  of  the  Synagogue  as  affecting  the  Institution  of  the 
Christian  Church.'  Amid  much  that  is  highly  valuable,  there 
are  one  or  two  points  in  these  Appendices,  especially  the  last, 
on  which  we  should  feel  inclined  to  break  a  lance  with  the 
author,  did  not  our  rapidly  diminishing  space  warn  us  that  it  is 
time  to  proceed  to  the  other  parts  of  his  work. 

Lecture  II.  is  '  On  the  Perpetuity  and  Design  of  the  Sacra- 
ments.'     In  the  former  part,   the   author  maintains,   chiefly 
against  the  Society  of  Friends,  the  perpetual  obligation  of  bap- 
tism and  the  Lord's  Supper  as  ordinances  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion. In  no  part  of  the  work  has  he  displayed  more  successfully 
his  logical  vigour  and  sound  scholarship.     We  have  seldom  seen 
the  argument  based  by  the  anti-ritualists  on  our  Lord's  words 
to  the  woman  of  Samaria,  (John  iv.  21 — 24),  more  successfully 
disposed  of  than  in  our  author's  remarks  on  Barclay's  inference 
from  this  passage, '  That  every  system  of  worship  by  ceremonial 
observances,  like  that  of  the  Jews  or  the  Samaritans,  being  en- 
tirely abolished,  the  worship  of  the  Christian  church  is  exclu- 
sively spiritual,  without  any  external  rite  or  symbolic  ordinance 
whatever.' 

*  Honil.  64,  cited  by  Suicer  Thes.  Eccles.  in  'Ayairrj,     Com.  also  Ilom. 
27  in  £p.  I.  ad  Cor. 
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In  the  latter  part  of  the  Lecture,  Dr.  Halley  maintains  the 
position  that,  '  the  sacraments  are  significant  rites — emblems  of 
Divine  truth — sacred  signs  of  the  evangelical  doctrine — de- 
signed to  illustrate,  to  enforce,  or  to  commemorate  the  great  and 
most  important  truths  of  the  Gospel,*  in  opposition  to  those  who 
regard  them  as  the  instrumental  causes  of  salvation,  and  to 
those  who  view  them  as  seals  of  salvation.     Neither  of  these 
views,  he  endeavours  to  show,  accords  with  the  acknowledged 
character  of  the  rites  of  the  former  dispensation ;  or  is  compati- 
ble with  the  apostolic  doctrine  of  salvation  by  faith  alone.     His 
reasonings  on  both  these  points  appeaif  to  us  perfectly  conclu- 
sive.    The  only  ground  on  which  the  resisonableness  of  the  Old 
Testament  rites  can  be  at  all  shown  is,  that  they  were  signs  of 
religious  truths,  the  outward  and  perishable  symbols  of  spiritual 
and  everlasting  verities ;  and  that  they  were  neither  the  means 
nor  the  attestations  of  inward  religious  vitality,  is  demonstrable 
from  the  fact  that  a  man  might  observe  them  all,  and  yet  not  be 
a  true  Israelite,  or  a  Jew  inwardly  and  from  the  heart.     With 
regard  to  the  second  position,  all  protestants  will  admit  that 
with  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  the  popish  doctrine  of 
an  opm  operatum  by  means  of  the  sacraments  is  at  utter  va- 
riance ;  but  there  are  many  who  will  be  disposed  to  dispute  the 
justice  of  Dr.  Halley^s   charge,  when  he  imputes  the  same  con- 
sequence to  the  opinion  that  the  sacrament  is  designed  to  be  a 
seal  to  the  worthy  recipient  of  God^s  grace.     To  such^  we  re- 
commend the  careful  consideration  of  the  following  passage. 

'  If  they  are  represented  as  seals  or  ratifications  of  saving  blessings 
conferred  upon  the  recipients,  we  have  to  inquire.  In  what  sense  is  this 
representation  to  be  understood  ?  They  are  assuredly  not  seals  of  spi- 
ritual blessings  to  those  who  do  not  spiritually  receive  them — ^not  scsis 
of  deceit  and  delusion  to  unregenerate  men.  It  must,  therefore,  be  in- 
tended that  the  worthy  observance  of  the  sacrament,  the  observing  of  it 
with  spiritual  dispositions,  is  the  obsignation  of  grace.  And  what  is 
this  but  making  the  worthy  reception,  the  good  work  of  the  man,  the 
seal  and  assurance  of  eternal  life,  so  that,  instead  of  looking  entirely  and 
exclusively  to  Christ  Jesus,  to  his  spotless  obedience  and  atoning  sacri- 
fice, he  is  looking  upon  himself  amidst  the  deceitfulness  of  his  own  heart, 
for  seals  and  venfications  of  his  own  justification  ?  The  more  simply 
and  directly  he  fixes  his  attention  upon  the  work  of  Christ,  the  more 
justly  assured  he  becomes  of  his  title  to  everlasting  life.  A  sacrament 
tn  itself  ia  no  seal  of  pardon  or  salvation,  because  it  may  be  on^orthfly 
received.  To  call  the  worthy  reception  of  it  the  seal  of  pardon  or  of  sal- 
vation, is  to  exalt  a  good  work  to  the  high  place  of  the  witness  of 
Christ's  fidelity,  or  of  his  sufficiency,  in  saving  believers,  and  so  to  re- 
verence it  not  only  as  the  arbiter  of  our  own  justification,  bnt  as  the 
anthentic  verifier  of  the  truth  of  Christ.  Invited,  every  day  and  every 
hour  of  my  life,  to  confide  entirely  on  Christ,  as  able  and  willing  to  save 
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me.  what  have  I  to  do  but  to  accept  the  generous  invitation  in  the  full 
assurance  of  faith  ?  Burdened  with  a  sense  of  guilt,  the  message  of  the 
Gospel  is  to  me  the  good  news  of  great  joy ;  and  in  the  assurance  of  the 
truth  of  God,  which  I  cordially  believe,  I  can  admit  no  seals  or  verifica- 
tions other  than  his  own  testimony.  A  sacrament  offers  no  assurance, 
no  word  of  encouragement  to  me  in  my  unbelief ;  and  in  my  belief  the 
verbal  and  express  assurance  of  God  is  the  object  of  my  faith ;  and  that 
assurance  is,  that  in  Christ  Jesus,  my  only  Saviour,  I  have  everlasting 
life.  '  This  is  the  record,  that  God  hath  given  to  us  eternal  life,  and  this 
life  is  in  his  Son.'  That  record  believed  is  its  own  demonstration,  and 
no  symbolical  service  can  be  either  an  attestation  of  its  general  truth,  or 
a  seal  of  its  specific  application  to  individuals.  '  He  that  believeth  hath 
the  witness  in  himself.'  Besides,  this  doctrine  of  sealing  God's  grace 
to  individuals  by  a  sacrament  can  amount  to  no  more  than  a  hypothe- 
tical sealing — a  sealing  of  God's  grace  upon  the  supposition  that  the 
person  is  already  possessed  of  that  grace ;  a  seal  which,  to  be  of  any 
worth,  must  be  itself  accredited  or  attested  by  the  grace  which  yet  it  is 
said  to  seal  or  ratify.  But  what  seals  are  these?  The  sacraments 
worthily  received  are  said  to  be  seals  of  an  inward  and  spiritual  grace, 
or  of  spiritual  blessings  consequent  upon  it ;  but  that  inward  and  spiritual 
grace  is  to  us  the  only  assurance  of  the  worthy  reception  of  the  sacra- 
ments. The  outward  sign  seals  the  inward  grace,  and  the  inward  grace 
attests  the  outward  sign.  To  this  reductio  ad  absurdum  may  be  brought 
the  notion  that  the  sacraments  are  seals  of  the  favour  of  God  to  those 
who  worthily  receive  them.  The  proper  assurance,  the  great  seal  of  the 
love  of  God  to  sinners,  which  every  sinner  may  specifically  apply  to  him- 
self, is  the  gift  of  God's  own  Son,  whom  he  hatii  given  for  the  life  of 
the  world,  and  to  this  no  other  assurances — no  minor  seals — can  add  any 
confirmation.  To  introduce  their  aid  is  to  cloud  and  obscure  the  only 
.  Object  of  faith  in  the  justification  of  the  ungodly.' — pp.  104 — 107. 

Whilst,  however,  we  agree  with  Dr.  Halley  in  his  reasoning 
here,  we  think  he  has  laid  down  his  position  somewhat  too  ab- 
solutely and  sweepingly.  He  has  affirmed  it  as  dictum  simplici' 
ter,  whereas  we  think  he  was  only  entitled  to  affirm  it  as  dictum 
secundwn  quid.  In  other  words,  whilst  we  agree  with  him  in 
repudiating  the  idea  that  by  either  of  the  Sacraments  God^s 
grace  is  sealed  or  attested  to  us,  we  are  not  prepared  to  admit 
that  there  is  no  sense  in  which  these  can  be  called  sealing  ordi- 
nances. The  sacraments  appear  to  us  to  possess  a  threefold 
design  according  as  they  are  viewed  as  symbols,  as  signs,  or  as 
seals.  Under  the  first  aspect  they  are  designed  to  exhibit  divine 
truth ;  under  the  second,  to  indicate  the  submission  of  the 
recipient  to  the  authority  of  the  Divine  Author  of  that  truth ; 
and  under  the  third,  to  confirm  and  strengthen  the  recipient  in 
his  confidence  in  the  truth  which  they  exhibit.  All  these  pur- 
poses the  sacraments  rightly  observed,  we  take  it,  do  answer, 
and  all  of  them  we  believe  they  were  designed  by  our  Lord  to 
answer.     If  the  last  two  be  excluded,  and  their  sole  design  be 
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held  to  be  the  exhibition  of  truth,  we  cannot  see  why  the  obser- 
vance of  them  by  persons  alone  should  have  been  enjoined.  For 
aught  we  can  see  to  the  contrary  the  lesson  of  baptism,  for 
instance,  which  Dr.  Halley  says  is  merely  '  the  sign  of  purifica- 
tion/ that  is,  as  we  understand  him,  the  emblem  of  the  gospel 
doctrine  of  purification,  might  have  been  taught  by  the  washinfjj 
of  cups  and  platters,  or  any  other  material  objects,  quite  as  well 
as  by  the  baptism  of  persons ;  in  the  same  way  as  the  doctrine 
of  purification  was  signified  under  the  former  dispensation. 
The  specification  that  this  ordinance  as  well  as  that  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  is  to  be  observed  only  in  reference  to  persons, 
seems  to  us  to  prove  that  both  must  have,  beyond  their  sym- 
bolical character,  a  siguificancy  in  oespect  of  the  personal  re- 
lations and  interests  of  those  by  whom  they  are  observed. 

Lecture  III.  enters  upon  the  qtuestio  vexata  of  Jewish  prose- 
lyte baptism  ;  of  the  existence  of  which,  anterior  to  the  birth  of 
Christ,  Dr.  II.  is  a  decided  advocate.Besides  the  testimony  of  the 
Talmudists — in  this  case,  he  contends,  worthy  of  credit,  as  it 
respects  a  mere  custom  of  their  nation,  and  one  which  they  had 
not  the  slightest  conceivable  reason  to  feign,  had  it  not  really 
existed  among  them — the  reasons  he  urges  are  the  readiness 
with  which  men  of  all  parties  in  Judea  resorted  to  the  baptism 
of  John  without  seeming  to  view  it  as  a  new  thing ;  our  Lord's 
expressed  surprise  in  his  conversation  with  Nicodemus^  that  a 
master  in  Israel  should  not  know  what  was  meant  by  being 
bom  of  water  and  the  Spirit — a  surprise  which  Dr.  Halley 
thinks  would  not  have  been  felt  had  not  there  been  ^  some  preva- 
lent usage  of  their  nation  to  illustrate  these  words,'  and  this 
usage  he  thinks  was  proselyte  baptifm  -,  the  dispute  about  puri- 
fying between  John's  disciples  and  the  Jews  (John  iii.  25^  26), 
as  indicating  that  the  nature  of  baptism  was  fully  understood 
by  the  Jews ;  the  address  of  Peter  to  the  assembled  crowds  of 
foreign  Jews  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  in  all  of  whom  he  must 
have  presumed  upon  an  acquaintance  with  the  meaning  of  bap- 
tism, when,  without  explaining  it,  he  said,  '  Bepent  and  be  bap- 
tised every  one  of  you ;'  and  some  confirmatory  passages  from 
Arrian  and  Josephus.  Dr.  Halley  has  conducted  his  inquiry 
with  great  firmness  and  ability,  and  we  feel  .bound  to  say  that, 
whilst  the  subject  is  involved  in  much  uncertainty,  we  think  the 
evidence,  so  far  as  it  goes,  manifestly  in  favour  of  the  side  he 
has  espoused.  At  the  same  time,  some  of  his  arguments  arc 
such  as  we  cannot  assent  to.  Especially  do  wc  differ  from  him 
in  his  remarks  on  oiur  Lord's  conversation  with  Nicodemus. 
His  argument,  as  we  understand  it,  runs  thus:  Nicodemus 
ought  to  have  understood  clearly  what  our  Lord  meant  by  a 
man's  being  bom  again  by  water  and  the  Spirit ;  but  he  could 
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not  ilo  this  unless  there  bud  been  some  custom  of  hiM  tintion 
whicli  these  words  exprcsa ;  and  supposing  proRelrto  huptisiii  to   I 
have  been  practised,  he  would  have  had  iu  it  the  custom  re-   ' 
quired,  for  by  bcin^  boru  agaJu  the  Jews  understood  tlic  niiiii'ii 
becoming  a  proseMe,  i^nd  bv  being  born  ngiiin  of  water,  iiothiu); 
can  be  Tucaut  but  being  baptised.     Now  it  HtrikcM  us  that  on 
this  reasoning  Xicwiemus  is  mule  out  to  be  uuc  of  the  moat 
stupid  and  torbtd  of  mortals,  not  only  unworthy  of  Ihc  huiiuon   i 
of  a  master  of  Israel,  but  not  fit  to  occu]iy  a  xtooi  in  tlic  clai 
of  the  most  unskilful  of  the  rabbis.    If  it  were  a  Jewish  custom   { 
to  baptise  proselyte*,  if  a  man  on  becoming  a  proselyte  wi 
familiarly  said  by  the  Jews  to  be  Ifoni  again,  and  if  to  be  boi 
agaiD  by  water  can  mean  nothing  but  to  become  a  proselyte  by  , 
baptism,  on  what  principle  docs   Dr.  llallcy  account  for  Nie<i- 
demns  being  so  inconoeiTably  dull  as  not  to  comprehend  lan- 
guage which  on  this  shewing  must  have  been  as  iamiUar  to 
every  Jewaa'booseJioldwonb'?  Tons  it  appears  dear  that  our 
author,  in  Ins  lenl  to  piesa  this  passage  into  his  service,  has 
been  so  excucdtngly  orer-ptcsnsg,  that  be  has  rewlercil  it  unfit 
to  do  duty  iu  bis  cause. 

In  adducing  this  atfaaeut,  he  bas  made  certain  assnmntions, 
none  of  which  he  can  wdl  dumcme  with,  but  all  of  which  we 
think  arc  false.  The  first  is,  ttMt  oar  Lord  could  not  justly  ci- 
preas  surprise  that  Nieodean^  a  master  in  Israel,  sbonld  not 
nndcnrtand  his  words  nnless  th/m  were  some  castom  in  tbe 
nation  to  which  these  words  rc&ncd.  Haw,  as  abauljr  Iniit«d 
't  ap[)ears  on  the  other  hi     ~  _ 

mere  nationl '  oistOM  vhem   be   Mok« 
t    hafe 
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tive  here ;  but  the  figure  is  one  which  a  Jewish  rabbi,  familiar 
with  such  modes  of  phraseology  and  with  the  language  of  the 
Old  Testament,  should  have  had  no  difficulty  in  understanding. 
Hence  our  Lord^s  reproach. 

Dr.  Halley  further  assumes,  and  here  he  is  not  singular,  that 
Nicodemus  really  did  not  comprehend  our  Lord^g  words,  and 
that  his  almost  puerile  question,  ^  How  can  a  man  be  bom  when 
he  is  old?'  was  a  bond  fide  expression  of  helpless  ignorance. 
We  have  more  respect  for  the  intelligence  of  the  worthy  rabbi 
than  to  give  in  to  such  an  idea.  A  very  little  acquaintance 
with  the  forms  of  Oriental  controversy,  or  discussional  conver- 
sation, will  serve  to  convince  any  reader,  that  in  this  question 
the  ruler  expressed  not  his  ignorance  of  our  Lord's  meaning, 
but  his  dissent  from  his  doctrine,  or  at  least  his  doubt  of  it. 
The  drift  of  his  rejoinder  we  take  to  be, '  I  can  understand  how 
such  a  change  as  you  speak  of  is  necessary  for  one  who  has 
never  been  spiritually  bom  at  all ;  but  that  a  man  who  is  old, 
that  a  man  who  was  born  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  when  he 
entered  the  world,  and  has  aU  his  life  long  continued  in  it,  that 
such  an  one  should  be  told  he  requires  regeneration  seems  to 
me  absurd  and  unreasonable.'  To  this  our  Lord  rejoins  by  re^^ 
affirming  his  former  assertion  with  an  explanatory  addition  to 
the  effect  that  his  doctrine  was,  that  let  a  man's  position  by 
natural  descent  be  what  it  might,  a  spiritual  change  was  further 
necessary  before  he  could  be  saved.  Still  Nicodemus  expresses 
his  polite  dissent  by  asking,  '  How  can  these  things  be  ?'  and 
it  is  in  reply  to  this  that  our  Lord  addresses  to  him  the  implied 
rebuke  contained  in  the  words,  ^  Art  thou  a  master  in  Israel,' 
&c.  As  a  learned  Jew  he  ought  to  have  understood  his  own 
scriptures  better  than  to  call  in  question  such  a  doctrine.  In 
what  follows,  our  Lord,  we  think,  plainly  shows  that  he  did  not 
regard  Nicodemus  as  ignorant  of  his  meaning  so  much  as  op^ 
posed  to  his  doctrine,  for  while  he  shows  the  utmost  anxiety  to 
convince  the  rabbi,  he  offers  not  one  word  of  explanation  of 
what  he  had  said,  but  goes  on  to  assert  in  solemn  terms  his  own 
authority  as  a  divinely  commissioned  teacher,  and  his  perfect  cer- 
tainty of  the  truth  of  )¥hat  he  affirmed ;  after  which,  dropping 
the  style  of  figurative  speech  in  which  their  conversation  had 
commenced,  he  proceeds  to  announce  to  Nicodemus,  in  plain 
terms,  the  way  of  salvation  through  himself  as  the  Son  of  Ck>d. 
Whatever,  therefore,  may  be  built  upon  the  supposed  ignorance 
of  Nicodemus  in  this  conversation,  we  must  regard  as  resting 
upon  a  very  doubtful  basis. 

But  the  most  important  assumption  made  by  Dr.  Halley  in 
his  reasoning  on  this  passage  is,  that  by  being  'born  of  water' 
nothing  else  can  be  meant  than  being  baptised  with  water.   No 
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proof,  however,  is  offered  by  hira,  either  that  his  own  exegesis  is 
right,  or  that  the  interpretations  proposed  by  others  are  wrong. 
He  has  not  shown  us  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  '  to  be  born  of 
water'  miLst  refer  to  baptism.  It  is  of  no  use  to  quote  passages 
from  the  rabbis  to  show  that  they  spoke  of  a  proselyte  as  one 
new-bom ;  for  the  question  is  not  as  to  what  is  implied  in  being 
bom  again,  but  as  to  what  is  implied  in  being  bom  again  of 
water.  Could  it  be  shown  that,  in  the  days  of  our  Lord,  the 
Jews  were  accustomed  to  describe  the  baptism  of  proselytes  by 
saying  they  were  regenerated  of  water,  it  would  both  settle  the 
question  of  proselyte  baptism,  and  justify  Dr.  Halley's  exegesis. 
In  defect  of  this,  however,  we  must  hold  the  latter  to  be  purely 
gratuitous.  As  for  other  interpretations,  the  lecturer  summarily 
settles  them  by  affirming  that  ^no  other  satisfactory  interpreta- 
tion of  the  passage  has  ever  been  suggested.'  We  should  have 
felt  more  conviction  as  to  this  had  he  attempted  to  prove  his 
assertion  by  an  examination  of  those  which  have  been  offered. 
We  should  like,  for  instance,  to  know  his  objections  to  that 
which  supposes  here,  as  in  Matt.  iii.  11,  a  hendiadys,  and  which 
explains  being  *  bom  of  water  and  Spirit'  as  equivalent  to  being 
bom  of  that  Spirit  which  cleanses  like  water.  * 

In  one  part  of  the  lecture  Dr.  Halley  has  partly  anticipated 
some  of  these  strictures ;  for  in  reply  to  the  question,  '  If  the 
baptized  proselyte  was  regarded  by  the  Jews  as  new  bom,  how 
should  the  ruler  in  Israel  reply  to  our  Lord,  '  How  can  a  man 
be  born  when  he  is  old  ?'  &c.,  he  explains  the  question  of  Nico- 
demus  as  expressive  rather  of  his  surprise  that  our  Lord  should 
deem  regeneration  necessary  for  a  Jew,  than  of  ignorance  of  the 
meaning  of  his  words.  But  what  in  this  case  comes  of  the  ar- 
gument raised  on  this  passage  in  favour  of  Jewish  baptism  ? 
That  argument  rests,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  entirely  on  the  sup- 
posed ignorance  of  the  ruler.  Such  ignorance  was  held  by  our 
Lord  to  be  remarkable  and  blame-worthy,  because,  says  Dr. 
Halley,  '  there  was  some  prevalent  usage  of  their  nation  to  illus- 
trate' our  Lord's  words.  The  existence  of  this  prevalent  usage 
then  is  an  inference  from  the  blameworthiness  of  the  ruler's  igno- 
rance. But  if  there  was  no  ignorance  in  the  case,  what  comes 
of  the  inference  ?  It  will  not  do  to  substitute  in  this  reasoning 
the  word  *  prejudice/  or  the  word  ^obstinacy/  or  aught  similar 
for  the  word '  ignorance ;'  for  if  the  ruler's  question  was  prompted 
by  ^  prejudice'  or  any  other  cause  of  a  moral  character,  our 
Lord's  reproof  can  be  accounted  for,  without  at  all  resorting  to 
the  supposition  that  any  '  prevalent  usage'  formed  the  subject 
of  his  remarks.     We  humbly  think,  therefore,  that  our  learned 

♦  See  Alexander's  Anglo-Catholicism  not  Apostolical^  p.  300. 
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frierid's  '  second  thoughts^  on  this  passage  are  not  only  better 
than  his  first,  but  annihilatoly  of  all  that  his  first  have  been 
urged  to  prove. 

In  the  course  of  this  lecture.  Dr.  Halley  '  taking  high  ground' 
maintains  that  there  was  a  general  baptism  of  the  Israelites  by 
Moses,  and  adduces  I  Cor.  x.  1, 2,  as  affording  apostolic  sanction 
to  this  opinion.  We  should  be  glad  could  this  point  be  estab- 
lished, as  with  us  it  would  settle  the  question  respecting  the 
antiquity  of  baptism ;  but  we  are  constrained  to  say,  we  have 
perused  Dr.  Halley's  comments  upon  the  statement  of  the  apostle 
without  conviction.  Our  space  does  not  allow  us  to  enter  at 
large  into  the  subject;  we  shall,  therefore,  simply,  from  Dr. 
Halley's  own  remarks,  draw  out  an  analogy  which  will,  we  think, 
at  once  express  the  apostle's  meaning,  and  show  the  fallacy 
of  our  author's  reasoning.  It  is  this : — as  the  eating  of  the 
manna  is  to  the  observance  of  the  Lord's  Supper;  so  is  the 
baptism  of  the  Israelites,  at  the  Red  Sea,  to  Christian  baptism. 
Was  then  the  eating  of  the  manna  the  same  kind  of  thing  as 
the  eating  of  the  Lord's  Supper?  If  not;  on  what  grounds  is 
it  concluded  that  the  baptism  at  the  Bed  Sea  was  the  same  kind 
of  thing  as  Christian  baptism  ?  Have  we  not  in  both  cases  a 
mere  historical  event,  possessing,  as  all  events  in  the  history  of 
the  typical  people  possessed,  a  spiritual  significancy,  adduced 
as  supplying  an  argumenium  a  fortiori  in  favour  of  the  due  ob- 
servance of  ail  express  and  sacredly  appointed  ordinance? 

We  have  alreadv  exceeded  due  bounds,  and  must  conse- 
quently content  ourselves  with  merely  noticing  the  remaining 
Lectures.  The  fourth  is  ^  On  John's  Baptism ;  and  is  chiefly 
occupied  in  a  reply  to  the  late  Mr.  Hall's  reasons  for  thinking 
John's  baptism  not  Christian  baptism.  Here  we  think  the 
author  fails  on  one  point,  and  that  tlie  most  important  of  all,  the 
turning  point  in  fact  of  the  entire  controversy ;  viz.  the  rebap- 
tism  of  John's  disciples,  mentioned  Acts  xix.  1 — 5.  Dr.  Halley 
labours  hard  to  get  over  the  testimony  of  this  passage  against 
his  position,  that  the  two  baptisms  were  identical.  For  a  state- 
ment of  his  reasonings  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  work  it- 
self. To  us,  they  appear  to  result  in  this,  that  John's  baptism 
was  valid,  if  administered  before  our  Lord's  death ;  but  not  if 
administered  after  that  event.  W^hat  is  this,  but  to  say  that 
John's  baptism  was  valid  for  his  own,  but  not  for  the  Christian 
dispensation  ?  than  which  we  can  require  no  more  evidence  that 
liis  baptism  was  not  Christian  baptism.  Nothing  would  appear 
to  us  more  clear  than  that  if  John's  dispensation  was  not  the 
Christian  dispensation,  the  baptism  whose  validity  expired  with 
the  former,  was  not  that  baptism  which  was  appointed  to  be  the 
initiatory  rite  under  the  latter. 
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Lecture  V.  is  on  '  Baptismal  Regeneration/  and  is,  to  our 
judgment,  one  of  the  best  and  most  valuable  in  the  volume.  In 
liccture  VI.  Dr.  Halley  enters  upon  the  subject  of  ^  the  mode  of 
Christian  baptism/  and,  in  a  long  appendix,  replies  to  the  work 
of  the  late  Dr.  Carson.  Lecture  VII.  discusses  the  question  of 
'  the  subjects  of  Christian  baptism,'  and  is  followed  by  two  ap- 
pendices, one  on  the  Codex  Laudianus,  and  the  other  on  Dr. 
Carson's  interpretation  of  the'  Baptismal  Commission.  The 
subjects  handled  in  these  two  concluding  lectures  are  such,  that 
even  had  our  space  permitted,  the  peculiar  character  of  tliis 
journal  as  the  representative  of  both  parties  in  the  baptismal 
controversy  among  dissenters  would  have  precluded  our  entering 
upon  them.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  '  Eclectic '  to  preserve  a  strict 
neutrality  upon  these  questions,  and  this  characteristic  of  our 
journal  we  are  the  more  solicitous  to  preserve,  now  that  the 
aspect  of  the  present  time  seems  imperatively  to  demand  union 
among  aU  sects  of  evangelical  dissenters. 

We  have  freely  given  utterance  to  our  dissent  from  some  of 
Dr.  Halley's  opinions,  but  we  cannot  part  from  him  without  an 
assurance  of  the  deep  impression  the  perusal  of  his  work  has  left 
upon  our  minds  of  respect  for  his  learning  and  talents,  and  of 
esteem  for  him  as  a  man  and  a  minister  of  Christ. 


Art.  n.  MSmoires  de  B,  Barlre ;  Membre  de  la  Constiiuante,  de  la  Con- 
vention,  du  Comiti  de  Salut  public,  et  de  la  Chamhre  des  Repr^sentants, 
publUs  par  Hippolite  Camot,  Membre  de  la  Chambre  des  Deputhy  et 
David  d* Angers,  Membre  de  VInstituL  4  vols.  Paris  :  J.  Labitte, 
quai  Voltaire. 

Three  years  ago,  in  a  city  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyr^n&s,  an  old 
man,  the  last  survivor  of  the  principal  actors  in  the  most  event- 
ful drama  recorded  in  the  annals  of  any  country,  closed  his  long 
and  agitated  career,  without  one  feeling  of  remorse,  almost 
without  a  regret,  and  full  of  confidence  in  Divine  Providence. 
Two  days  afterwards,  the  whole  population  of  Tarbes  followed 
to  their  last  resting-place  the  remains  of  their  fellow-citizen ; 
and,  before  the  coffin  was  lowered  into  the  grave,  one  of  the 
principal  inhabitants,  the  chairman  of  the  council  of  barristers, 
addressed  the  spectators  in  the  following  terms  : — 

'  In  this  place,  where  to  bestow  mendacious  praises  would  be  sacri- 
lege, I  can  solemnly  affirm  that  never,  in  any  man,  was  found  a  purer 
disinterestedness,  more  affectionate  family  feelings,  a  more  enthusiastic 
love  for  the  fine  arts,  and  more  honourable  principles  of  sociabilitv 
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*  It  was  a  great  consolation  for  the  old  man  to  see  himself  elected  a 
member  of  the  general  council  of  his  department ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
it  was  great  cause  of  surprise,  to  his  fellow  citizens,  to  see  the  old  man  so 
long  and  so  unsparingly  tormented,  preserving  a  calm  and  dignified 
mind ;  an  exquisite  benevolence,  a  lucidity  of  understanding,  and  a 
freshness  of  imagination,  which  youth  might  envy ;  constantly  employing 
himself  in  elucidating  history,  which  will  receive  from  him  many  precious 
documents  and  important  revelations.  The  pen  dropped  from  his  hand 
with  his  last  sigh,  and  in  the  eighty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

'  Men,  feeble  men  as  we  are,  let  us  be  just  and  merciful,  standing  as 
we  do  on  the  brink  of  a  grave. 

'  As  citizens  and  Frenchmen,  let  us  be  grateful  to  those  sons  of  France 
who  broke  her  fetters,  defended  her  independence,  and  founded  her 
liberties,  at  the  price  of  their  tranquillity,  of  their  life,  and  of  their  repu- 
tation. 

'  Old  man,  now  in  presence  of  the  Eternal  God,  thy  country  salutes 
thee,  and  posterity  listens  to  thee  !* — vol.  i.,  p.  197. 

Most  of  our  readers  will  hear  witli  astonishment^  that  the 
subject  of  this  emphatic  encomium^  the  old  man  to  whom  this 
affectionate  farewell  was  addressed^  was  no  other  thaii  the 
'  ViEux  DE  LA  Montagne/  the  '  Reporter  of  the  Committee  of 
Salut  public/  the — alas  I  too  illustrious  Bertrand  Barbre. 
Yet^  such  is  the  fact.  The  man  who,  in  almost  all  Europe,  was, 
and  is  still  considered  as  the  personification  of  all  the  revolu- 
tionary atrocities ;  whose  emaciated  and  tottmng  frame,  not- 
withstanding the  placidity  of  his  features,  the  mildness  (^  his 
aspect,  and  his  venerable  figure,  appeared  to  the  new  generation 
as  the  relic  of  a  dreadful  race  of  vampires  who  had  preyed 
upon  their  forefathers, — ^this  man,  in  his  native  town,  had  re- 
tained the  esteem  and  affection  of  men  of  character  and  emi- 
nence, who,  after  standing  by  him^  in  his  old  age,  against  half  a 
century  of  incessant  accusations,  remained  faithful  in  death, 
proclaimed  over  his  corpse  the  services  of  the  citizen,  and 
engraved  on  his  tombstone  the  oak-crown  of  patriotism. 

It  was  not  in  his  native  town  only  that  Bar^re  was  held  in 
general  esteem.  The  whole  department  participated  in  this 
feeling ;  and  from  1789  to  1841,  never  missed  an  opportunity 
of  showing  their  confidence  in  his  character.  In  1789,  the 
electors  chose  him  for  their  representative  in  the  general  states, 
which  soon  afterwards  became  the  constituent  assembly. 
Barere  was  then  thirty-four  years  of  age. 

At  the  expiration  of  his  legislative  functions,  in  1791,  his 
department  elected  him  a  judge  in  the  Court  of  Cassation. 

In  1792,  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  National  Conven- 
tion. 

In  1797,  although  almost  an  outlaw,  and  hiding  himself  to 
escape  the  exile  decreed  against  him  by  the  convention,  without 
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any  trials  he  was  again  elected  a  member  of  the  comicil  of  Five 
Hundred. 

In  1805  and  1810^  he  was  chosen^  by  the  same  department^  as 
their  candidate  for  the  '  Corps  Legislatif/  in  spite  of  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  imperial  government. 

In  May  1815,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of 
Representatives;  and  at  the  very  first  election  which  followed  his 
return  from  exile,  in  1831,  he  was  again  proposed  as  a  candi- 
date for  the  representation,  and  his  election  would  have  been 
carried,  had  he  consented  to  leave  Paris,  to  present  himself  to 
the  electors. 

Finally,  in  1832,  immediately  after  his  retnm  to  his  native 
place,  he  was  repeatedly  chosen  a  member  of  the  general  coun* 
cil  of  the  department,  which  function  he  resigned  only  in  1840, 
the  year  which  preceded  that  of  his  decease,  and  when  his  old 
age  and  bodily  infirmities  no  longer  permitted  him  to  fulfil  his 
duties  with  hiis  customary  regularity. 

Thus,  during  a  period  of  time  embracing  more  than  half  a 
century,  Barere  was  constantly  invested  with  the  highest  and 
the  most  confidential  offices  at  the  disposal  of  his  fellow- 
citizens,  under  every  government — nay  more,  in  spite  of  the 
hostility  of  every  government ;  and  in  contempt,  we  may  say  in 
defiance  of  the  general  opinion,  in  France  and  the  rest  of 
Europe,  of  both  native  and  foreign  historians ;  and  of  the  uni- 
versal reprobation  which  the  mere  mention  of  his  name  was 
sure  to  call  forth  in  the  whole  world. 

Such  a  contrast,  between  the  opinion  so  generally  entertained 
of  Barere  and  the  opinion  of  a  locality  in  which  his  real  charac- 
ter must  have  been  fetter  known,  cannot  but  strike  every  im- 
partial mind.  Such  a  constancy,  on  the  part  of  the  population 
of  the  '  Hautes  Pyrenees,^  and  of  the  electoral  body,  composed, 
as  it  is  in  France,  of  men  of  property,  is  a  fact  so  startling,  that 
we  endeavoured  to  account  for  it,  and  to  explain  its  causes,  by  a 
reference  to  the  electioneering  arts  and  practises  now  in  use  in 
France,  still  more  than  in  this  country.  We  were  soon  con- 
vinced that  the  test  was  not  applicable.  Barere  never  had  a 
bribe  to  give,  a  favour  to  grant,  a  benefit  to  confer,  in  return 
for  the  votes  of  his  constituents.  At  the  time  of  his  affluence 
and  of  his  power,  all  the  civil  and  judicial  functionaries  were 
elected  by  the  people ;  and,  even  after  his  downfall,  in  1795, 
the  electors  who  voted  for  him  did  so  with  the  certainty  that 
they  had  nothing  to  expect  from  the  succeeding  government, 
through  the  intervention  of  their  obnoxious  representative. 
The  only  conclusion  we  could  arrive  at,  therefore,  is,  that  the 
political  conduct  of  Barere  had  given  full  satisfaction  to  his 
constituents,  who,  by  their  sufirages,  continued  to  sanction  and 
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to  reward  the  acts  of  his  political  career,  to  the  last  moments  of 
his  life. 

If  these  acts  were  so  many  abominable  crimes,  if  Bar^re  was, 
as  represented  by  almost  all  modern  historians,  an  execrable 
monster,  whose  only  pleasure  was  either  to  order  or  to  applaud 
the  effusion  of  innocent  blood,  we  naturally  infer  that  the  ap- 
provers, the  abettors,  the  admirers  of  such  a  man,  must  have 
been  sadly  deficient  in  reason,  in  morality,  and  humanity ;  and 
we  should  declare  the  population,  and  the  constituency  of  the 
department  of  the  Hautes  Pyrenees,  the  most  perverse,  the 
most  iniquitous,  and  the  most  sanguinary,  of  France. 

TKese  conclusions,  however,  did  not  at  all  agree  with  our 
own  observations,  when  in  the  midst  of  that  population^  nor 
with  the  accounts  given  of  their  manners  by  travellers  in  the 
Pyrenees.     It  may  be  objected  that  tn^vellers,  in  their  hasty 
rambles  through  a  country,  or  during  a  short  residence  at  some 
watering  place,  have  but  few  opportunities  of  forming  an  accu- 
rate opinion  of  the  general  character  of  the  inhabitants ;  and 
that  the  impression  received  from  a  limited  intercourse  with 
certain  classes,  cannot  militate  against  the  strict  deductions  of 
logic.     We  therefore^  in  order  to  elucidate  and  establish  the 
truth,  resolved  to  search  for  a  better  authority  than  our  own,  or 
that  of  travel  writers.  We  found  it  in  a  work  recently  published, 
and  no  part  of  which,  notwithstanding  its  appalling  disclosures, 
has  been    contradicted   by   any   of  its    numerous   reviewers. 
The   statistical  tables   appended  to   this  work,   'JVance,  her 
Governmental,  Administrative,  and  Social  Orgamsaiion,*^  gire 
the   following  results,   which  we  recommend  to  the  serious 
attention  of  our  readers. 

1st.  Of  the  eighty-six  departments  of  France,  the  depart- 
ment of  Hautes  Pyrenees  is  the  78th  for  the  number  of  inhabi- 
tants. That  is  to  say,  seventy-seven  other  departments  contain 
a  larger  population. 

2nd.  It  is  the  80th  for  the  amount  of  taxes  paid.  Seventy- 
nine  other  departments  contribute  in  a  greater  amount  to  the 
expenses  of  the  state. 

3rd.  It  is  the  30th  for  agriculture.  Twenty-nine  depart- 
ments contain  a  greater  number  of  agriculturalists. 

4th.  It  is  the  thirty-fourth  for  the  bad  quality  of  food. 
Thirty-three  departments  are  worse  fed. 

5th.  It  is  the  fifty-eighth  for  manufactures,  handicraft,  and 
trade.  Fifty-seven  departments  are  more  manufacturing  and 
commercial. 

*  This  work,  it  is  true,  has  not  been  confuted ;  but  its  introiUiction  into 
France  has  been  prohibited. — Editok. 
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6th.  It  is  the  seventeenth  for  pauperism.  Sixteen  depart- 
ments only  have  a  greater  number  of  indigent  poor  and  beggars. 

7th.  It  is  the  fourth  for  longevity.  There  are  but  ^three 
departments  in  which  the  average  of  human  life  is  higher. 

8th.  It  is  the  thirty-first  for  instruction.  Fifty-five  depart- 
ments are  more  ignorant. 

dth.  It  is  the  eighth  for  religious  zeal.  There  are  but  seven 
departments  more  religious. 

10th.  It  is  the  eighty  first  for  criminality.  Eighty  depart- 
ments are  more  crimind. 

11th.  It  is  the  thirteenth  for  illegitimate  births.  Twelve 
departments  only  produce  a  greater  number  of  bastards. 

12th.  It  is  the  thirty-second  for  foundlings.  In  thirty-one 
departments  the  number  of  exposed  or  deserted  children  is 
greater. 

On  the  strength  of  these  facts^  extracted  from  official  returns^ 
we  cannot  but  acquit  the  population  of  the  Hautes  Pyr^n^s  of 
the  accusation  resulting  from  our  logical  argument :  but  then 
comes  another  difficulty.  How  could  a  small  population^  mostly 
agricultural^  though  feeding  on  very  bad  food ; — poor^  with  a 
maximum  of  indigent  persons  and  beggars^  and  yet  with  more 
than  the  average  of  instruction ; — with  a  comparative  abundance 
of  religious  zeaJ^  and  a  comparative  freedom  from  criminality^ — 
how  could  such  a  population  entertain^  during  more  than  fifty 
years,  that  unalterable  respect  for,  and  confidence,  in  Barere ; — 
stand  by  him  in  the  worst  days  of  his  adversity,  and  seize  every 
opportunity  of  entering,  by  their  recorded  suffrages,  their  most 
solemn  protest,  against  the  unrefuted  accusations  and  persecutions 
of  his  all  powerful  enemies  ?  Shall  we  now  conclude  to  the  com- 
plete reversal  of  the  all  but  unanimous  judgment  passed  upon  the 
political  career  of  Barere  ?  Shall  we  contend  that,  in  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  he  was  placed,  he  did  nothing  but  his 
duty,  and  that  he  did  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  entitle  him  to  the 
respect  and  gratitude  of  his  fellow  men  ?  Shall  we,  in  short, 
with  the  inhabitants  of  the  Upper  Pyrenees,  hold  him  up  as  a 
pattern  of  civic  virtue,  of  enlightened  patriotism  ? 

No  !  and  when  we  say  no  !  let  not  our  readers  imagine  that 
we  yield  to  any  fear  of  placing  ourselves  in  opposition  to  what 
may  be  called  public  opinion,  and  that  we  recoil  before  the  for- 
midable array  of  the  past  and  present  assailants  of  Barere. 
Such  considerations  are  beneath  our  character.  As  much 
as  any  we  respect  public  opinion :  we  set  a  great  value 
upon  the  approbation  of  our  readers,  but  there  is  something 
upon  which  we  set  a  still  greater  value ;  it  is  the  dictates  and 
the  approbation  of  our  conscience.  If  we  were  convinced  that 
Barere  has  a  just  claim  to  the  gratitude  of  his  fellow  men,  wc 
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should  not  hesitate  to  sustain  that  claim,  despite  of  his  past  and 
present  assailants. 

Our  opinion  of  him  was  expressed  in  a  few  words,  in  a  work 
on  the  French  revolution,  published  in  1826.  Having  to  men- 
tion some  circumstances,  in  which  Barere  acted  a  creditable 
part,  we  premised  our  narrative  by  this  observation : — '  Barere, 
who  was  cruel  only  when  he  was  in  fear/  At  the  time  we  wrote, 
we  had  been  told  that  he  was  dead,  and  we  certainly  thought 
our  judgment  the  most  severe  that  could,  with  truth,  be  pro- 
nounced upon  him.  To  our  great  surprise,  we  received  letters 
from  some  of  our  friends,  at  that  time  the  companions  of  Barere's 
exile  in  Belgium,  apprising  us  of  the  pain  we  had  caused  to  the 
old  man,  and  entreating  us  to  write  and  publish,  some  few 
observations  to  explain  away  the  literal  meaning  of  the  sentence. 
We  could  not  hesitate,  for  an  instant,  to  express  our  deep  and 
sincere  regret,  at  having,  by  an  untimely  reflection,  wounded  the 
feelings  of  a  man  in  his  circumstances ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
we  resisted  the  demand  of  our  friend^  for  even  a  partial  dis- 
avowal of  our  opinion;  and,  strange  enough,  this  was  the 
beginning  of  our  familiar,  though  unfrequent,  relations  with 
Barere,  notwithstanding  our  determined  hostility  to  most  of  the 
measures  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safetv. 

Barere,  however,  to  the  last  moments  of  his  life,  seemed  un- 
conscious of  ever  having  done  any  act  deserving  the  hatred  of 
which  he  was  the  object ;  on  the  contrary,  he  firequently  ex- 
pressed himself  so  as  to  convey  the  impression  that,  in  bis  own 
opinion,  he  had  been  too  indulgent.     He  told  us,  at  Brussels, 
in  1828  : — ^  Si  nous  avions  cte,  non  pas  severes,  mais  seulement 
justes,  la  France  serait  aujourdhui  libre  et  prospere ;  nous  avons 
cede  h  la  pitie,  k  une  fausse  humanite,  et  nous  avons  prepare 
Tasservissement  et  la  mine  de  la  patrie.'     In  December,  1880, 
after  his  return  from  exile,   we  visited  him.  at  his  lodgings, 
Marche  des  Jacobins,  and  his  parting  words  were :  '  P^tfus  de- 
venu  Orleaniste :  je  reviens  an  comite  de  salut  public.     Vous 
verrez  un  jour  que  nous  valions  mieux  que  tons  ces  gens-ci.' 
The  last  time  we  saw  him  was  in  1837,  at  Tarbes.  He  expressed 
himself  very  warmly  upon  all  the  acts  of  the  present  French 
government  since  its  establishment :  '  C'est  la  terreur,  plus  la 
corruption,^  said  he ;  ^  et  on  le  supporte  et  on  le  lone  (!)  tandis 
qu^on  nous  accuse.     Si,  comme  Guizot,  Thiers,  et  autres,  j'avais 
employ^,  pour  ma  fortune,  ou  ma  renommee,  les  tr^rs  du  pays, 
je  serais  un  grand  homme ;  mais  ces  tresors  que  j'ai  eus  h  ma 
disposition,  n^ont  et^  employes  qu'k  la  defense  de  la  patrie.     La 
revolution,  qui  m^a  trouv^  riche,  m^a  laisse  pauvre ;  et  jc  suis  un 
grand  coupable.*      We   avow   that  it  was  not  without    deep 
emotion  that  we  listened  to  the  old  man,  in  his  humble  dwelling, 
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when,  a  few  days  before,  we  had  beeu  shown   the  immense 
estates  and  the  chateau  of  Marshal  Soult. 

Before  parting,  Barere  told  us,  that  he  was  engaged  in  com- 
pleting his  memoirs,  which  were  to  throw  a  new  light  upon  the 
events  in  which  he  had  taken  so  prominent  a  part ;  and  to  pro- 
duce new  and  incontrovertible  evidence,  in  support  of  his  appeal, 
from  the  judgment  of  his  contemporaries,  to  the  tribunal  of  pos- 
terity. We  must  say,  that  we  thought  the  undertaking  almost 
hopeless,  and  that  he  seemed  to  us  quite  unequal  to  the  task. 
The  effects  of  age,  upon  his  mind,  were  clearly  perceptible,  though 
his  imagination  had  preserved  all  its  vivacity,  and  his  sensi- 
bility all  its  intensity.  But  his  memory  was  evidently  failing, 
and  his  ideas  were  somewhat  conftised.  In  the  course  of  our 
conversation,  dates,  events,  and  men  were  frequently  introduced 
out  of  their  proper  order ;  and  even  many  of  his  own  alleged  acts 
were  denied  :  not  because  he  had  no  justification  for  them,  (for 
he  was  ready  to  justify  all),  nor  for  the  purpose  of  telling  an  un- 
truth, but  merely  because,  having  forgotten  them  and  lost  all 
traces  of  their  causes  and  of  the  attending  circumstances,  he 
could  not  believe  he  had  done  such  things  for  no  reason  what- 
ever. Memoirs,  written  in  such  a  state  and  disposition  of  mind, 
could  not,  in  our  opinion,  much  contribute  to  the  elucidation  of 
truth,  or  materially  improve  the  character  and  reputation  of 
their  author.  We  are  sony  to  say,  that  our  anticipations  were 
in  some  measure  realised,  on  reading  these  volumes,  notwith- 
standing the  choice,  and  perhaps,  in  some  part,  on  account  of  the 
choice  of  the  editors. 

We  know  them  both :  we  entertain  for  them  a  sincere  regard 
and  affection,  and  we  do  not  wonder  that  Barere  should  have 
entrusted  to  them  the  defence  of  his  memory.  David,  an  emi- 
nent sculptor,  in  our  opinion  the  first  of  his  time,  is  a  kinsman 
of  Barere.  Much  too  young  to  know,  from  his  own  observation, 
the  history  of  the  French  revolution  and  that  of  the  principal 
actors  in  it,  and  too  much  engaged  in  the  admirable  works  which 
will  transmit  his  name  to  posterity,  to  have  the  necessary  leisure 
to  study  that  history,  in  the  numerous  records  which,  too  fre- 
quently misrepresent  it,  he  sees  in  it  nothing  but  a  desperate 
struggle  for  freedom,  of  which  he  is  an  ardent  votary ;  and,  in 
Barere,  one  of  the  men  who  were  mainly  instrumental  in  pre- 
serving France  from  foreign  invasion  and  dynastic  tyranny. 
The  misfortunes,  the  proscription,  the  exile,  and  poverty  of 
Barere  are  the  only  circumstances  of  his  life  personally  observed 
by  David,  and,  in  a  heart  like  his,  these  circumstances  create 
affection  and  devotedness.  These  feelings  could  not  but  be 
strengthened  when,  after  the  revolution  of  July,  David  saw  the 
old  republican  entertaining,  after  the  triple  trial  of  expatriation, 
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distress,  and  old  age,  the  same  love  of  freedom  and  of  liis  country, 
which  had  signaHzed  him  at  a  former  period.  The  confidant  of 
the  misgivings  and  of  the  apprehensions  of  his  old  relative,  as  to 
the  consequences  of  the  new  revolution,  David  could  not  but 
admire  his  foresight  and .  statesmanship,  when  he  saw  his  worst 
fears  realised ;  and  apostates  and  traitors  seizing  the  helm  of  the 
government,  and  continuing  the  war  of  the  restoration  against 
the  liberties  and  the  honour  of  the  country.  The  doctrinaires 
were  the  accusers,  the  persecutors  of  Barere :  for  thirty  years 
they  have  been  the  curse  of  France,  and  therefore,  to  defend  his 
memory  against  them,  seemed  a  patriotic  enterprise,  which  a 
good  citizen  and  a  good  relative  could  not  refuse.  For  having 
done  so,  a  quartwly  reviewer  seems  to  make  him  an  approver  of 
all  the  crimes  imputed  to  Barere,  and  assails  his  character. 
Those  of  our  readers,  who  have  the  good  fortune  to  associate 
with  the  excellent  and  accomplished  Mrs.  Opie,  will  receive  from 
her  a  very  diflFerent  account  of  her  kindhearted,  amiable^  mild, 
clever,  and  modest  friend.* 

David  is  not  a  literary  man,  though  he  received  a  liberal  edu- 
cation. The  duties  of  the  editorship  fell  therefore  upon  H. 
Carnot,  who  had  previously  published  the  postbumous  memoirs 
of  his  father,  and  those  of  Gregoire.  We  can  easily  account  for 
the  choice  made  by  Barere  of  the  latter  gentleman,  for  the  pub- 
lication of  his  manuscripts.  Carnot,  the  father,  had  been  his 
colleague  in  the  convention,  and  in  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety ;  he  had,  in  consequence  of  this,  been  exposed  to  the  ac- 
cusations and  persecutions  of  the  reactors,  and  had  been  finally 
inscribed,  by  the  restoration,  on  the  lists  of  proscription  in  1815. 
Carnot,  however,  had  succeeded  in  silencing  his  accusers  and  in 
exculpating  himself,  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  contemporaries, 
from  all  participation  in  the  domestic  poUcy  of  the  terrorist 
committee.  He  had  done  more ;  by  his  subsequent  conduct,  by 
his  consistency,  his  disinterestedness  amounting  to  8elf-denial,t 

*  It  was  at  a  soiree  given  by  Mrs.  Opie,  at  Paris,  Rue  de  laPaix,  in  1830, 
that  we  first  met  David. 

t  Having  opposed,  in  the  tribunate,  the  accession  of  Napoleon  to  the  im- 
perial throne,  and  refused  to  swear  allegiance,  Carnot  withdrew  into  retire- 
ment, in  a  quiet  and  obscure  quarter  of  Paris,  where  he  devoted  himself  to 
the  pursuit  of  his  favourite  studies.  But,  towards  the  end  of  1813,  the  dis- 
astersof  the  two  preceding  campaigns,  and  the  imminent  invasion  of  France, 
induced  him  to  write  to  Napoleon  and  offer  his  services  for  the  defence  of 
the  country.  Napoleon  immediately  appointed  him  to  the  command  of  the 
garrison  and  fortress  of  Antwerp.  When,  however,  in  execution  of  his  or- 
ders, the  Duke  of  Feltre,  minister  at  war,  previous  to  preparing  the  com- 
mission, looked  over  the  official  lists  of  the  army,  to  ascertam  ana  give  him 
his  proper  rank,  he  was  astonished  to  find,  that  the  ex-president  of  the  re- 
public, the  organizer  of  the  French  armies,  had  remained  a  captain,  as  he 
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as  well  as  by  his  eminent  talents^  he  had  won  the  respect^  the 
admiration  of  all  the  patriots.  It  was  of  him  that  General  La- 
marque^  in  his  ode  upon  the  '  proscrits/  of  whom  he  himself 
was  one^  said^ 

'  C'est  la  justice  d'Aristide, 
Et  le  courage  de  Caton.* 

The  hope  of  strengthening  his  appeal  to  the  justice  of  pos- 
terity, by  identifying  his  cause  with  that  of  such  a  man,  suffi- 
ciently explains  the  request  made  by  Barere  to  H.  Camot,  who, 
in  his  public  life,  has  evinced  the  resolution  of  emulating  the 
patriotism,  the  integrity,  and  all  the  virtues  of  his  illustrious 
father.  Unfortunately,  the  range  of  his  intelligence  is  not  the 
same.  He  was  much  too  young  to  derive  any  great  benefit 
from  his  father's  tuition  (he  was  in  his  boyhood  when  he  lost 
him),  his  education,  under  the  restoration,  was  quite  the  reverse 
of  that  for  which  he  had  been  prepared.  When  arrived  at  a 
proper  age  to  observe  and  form  an  opinion,  the  dissimulation  of 
the  liberals,  the  versatility  of  the  Bonapartists,  and  the  subtlety 
of  the  doctrinaires,  all  contributed  to  unsettle  and  mislead  his 
mind,  notwithstanding  the  counteracting  influence  of  Gregoirc 
and  some  few  friends  of  his  late  fkther.  His  heart,  however, 
never  was  contaminated.  The  leaders  of  the  St.  Simonists  en- 
trapped him  into  their  society,  at  its  first  estabUshment,  under 
Bazard,  whose  enthusiasm  and  honesty  were  well  calculated  to 
make  proselytes ;  but  he  seceded  from  them,  so  soon  as  the  prin- 
ciples and  the  views  of  Enfantin,  Chevalier,  and  their  followers 
obtained  the  ascendency,  and  assumed  the  immoral  character 
which  they  subsequently  exhibited.  From  the  St.  Simonists, 
Camot  passed  over  to  the  doctrinaires.  We  saw  him,  to  our 
great  surprise,  in  1830,  as  strong  a  partizan  of  Guizot,  as  his 
foolish  friend  Mahul.  He,  however,  soon  found  out  that  the 
morality  of  his  new  party  did  not  materially  differ  from  that  of 
the  former;  that  doctrinairism  was  nothing  but  political  St. 
Simonism ;  and  he  abandoned  the  faction.  A  few  years  of  soli- 
tude, reading,  and  meditation,  perfected  what  his  observation 
and  experience  of  men  had  begun,  and  restored  him  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  his  father — principles  which  he  strenuously  advocates, 
in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  as  one  of  the  representatives  of 
Paris. 

Such  is  the  biographer  of  Barere ;  the  principal  editor  of  the 
present  work.     To  him,  as  well  as  to  David,  nobody  can  refuse 

was  before  the  revolution.  This  was  reported  to  Napoleon,  whose  com- 
missions, as  lieutenant-colonel,  general  of  brigade,  lieutenant-general,  and 
general-in-chief,  had  been  signed  by  Camot.  Napoleon  instantly  ordered 
that  the  title  and  rank  of  lieutenant-general,  with  precedence,  should  be 
given  to  Captain  Camot. 
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credit  for  honesty  and  veracity.  We  should  be  the  very  last  to 
do  so :  but,  at  the  same  time,  that  we  so  explicitly  express  our 
regard  for  their  character,  we  are  compelled  to  say,  that  they 
have  failed  in  their  attempt  at  the  complete  justification  of  their 
friend,  and  that  the  volumes  before  us  are  not  likely  to  give 
more  satisfaction  to  the  public,  than  they  have  given  to  our- 
selves. There  is  very  little  in  them  which  we  did  not  know  before, 
as  regards  the  events  of  the  Revolution,  and  the  part  taken  in 
it  by  the  principal  actors.  The  only  profit  we  have  derived 
from  the  reading  of  these  memoirs,  is  a  more  accurate  appreci- 
ation of  the  intellectual  powers,  of  the  mental  faculties  of 
Barere,  which  we  find  have  been  much  overrated. 

We  must,  in  the  first  place,  remark,  that,  notwithstanding 
the  title,  this  publication  has  none  of  the  character  of  Memoirs. 
Barere  had  written  no  memoirs  ;  although,  to  the  last  day  of  his 
life,  he  was  constantly  writing,  he  has  left  nothing  behind  him 
but  what  we  should  call  prefaces,  sketches  of  memoirs,  innumer- 
able protestations  of  his  innocence,  and  appeals  to  the  justice  of 
posterity,  with  a  load  of  notes  and  observations  written  at  diflTer- 
cnt  periods,  upon  all  the  events  of  his  own  time, — notes  and 
observations  which,  for  the  most  part,  merely  contain  unsup- 
ported statements,  repetitions,  frequent  contradictions,  all  plainly 
indicative  of  the  different  affections  and  impressions  of  the 
mind  which  dictated  them,  and  of  the  inability  of  the  author  to 
reconcile  them,  and  to  form,  of  all  the  materials  a  historical 
monument,  much  less  a  personal  justification. 

It  must  appear  strange  that  the  man  who,  in  these  volumes, 
constantly  complains  of  the  injustice  of  the  atrocious  calumnies 
of  his  contemporaries,  and  appears  so  anxious  to  enlighten  the 
opinion  of  a  more  impartial  generation,  and  to  obtain  from 
future  ages,  not  only  a  verdict  of  acquittal,  but  also  a  public 
acknowledgement  of  his  patriotic  services ; — it  is  strange,  we 
say,  that  this  man  should  have  neglected,  during  nearly  forty 
years,  the  safest,  and,  in  our  opinion,  the  only  course  for  attain- 
ing his  object ;  namely,  the  enunciation  of  every  head  of  accu- 
sation against  his  political  conduct,  and  on  the  opposite  page,  a 
full  discussion  and  refutation  of  each  charge.  If  this  simple 
plan  encountered  some  insurmountable  difficulties,  there  was 
another  which  his  friends  had  recommended  to  him.  It  was  to 
give  a  complete  history  of  the  'Comite  de  Salut  Public,'  since  its 
» formation,  with  the  minutes  of  its  deliberations,  and  the  specifi- 
cation of  all  the  measures  decreed  or  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee, with  mention  of  those  which  Barere  had  supported  or 
opposed,  and  of  those  in  the  introduction  or  adoption  of  which 
he  had  had  no  share.  This  Barere  had  promised  to  undertake ; 
and,  if  he   had  fulfilled  his  promise,   though   it  is  doubtful 
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whether  he  would  have  succeeded  in  exonerating  himself  from 
all  guilty  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  would  have  left  a  most 
valuable  document  for  impartial  historians. 

Unfortunatelj  for  himself^  his  mind  was  too  impressible^  too 
imaginative,  and  too  active,  to  adopt  such  a  plan,  and  to  perse- 
vere for  any  length  of  time  in  its  execution.   To  this  impressi- 
biUty,  to  this  imagination,  and  to  this  activity,  may  be  attributed 
not  only  his  faults,  his  errors,  and  his  deplorable  excesses,  but 
also  the  imputation  of  faults  which  he  had  not,  and  of  excesses 
and  crimes  which  he  did  not  commit ;  and^  in  his  old  age,  he 
seemed  to  have  lost  nothing  of  these  faculties,  which  were  so 
fatal  to  him.  Two-thirds  of  the  volumes  before  us  are  completely 
foreign  to  his  defence.    Modem  events  and  circumstances  made 
him  forget  his  own  case,  to  become  an  accuser^  as,  in  the  dangers 
which  surrounded  the  convention,  he  had  forgotten  himself  to 
be  only  the  mouth-piece  of  the  leaders,  with  whom  he  had  httle 
or  no  sympathy. 

H.  Camot  and  David  ought  to  have^  in  the  interest  of  their 
friend^  exercised  a  more  severe  discretion^  not  in  the  choice  of 
mattev  only^  but  also  in  its  distribution.  They  may  say  that 
they  had  no  authority  to  suppress^  to  modify,  and  to  arrange ; 
that  they  were  bound,  from  respect  to  the  author,  to  publish  the 
papers  as  they  found  them ;  but  we  maintain  that  their  respect 
would  have  been  better  shown,  by  suppressing  all  that^  wluch, 
being  extraneous  to  the  subject,  or  contrary  to  admitted  facts^ 
cannot  but  prejudice  the  cause  of  Barere.  We  maintain  that 
the  consistency  of  Barere,  or  the  authority  of  his  judgments, 
cannot  be  established  by  the  indiscriminate  publication  of  con- 
tradictory opinions,  and  of  inaccurate  statements  of  his,  which 
the  editors  themselves  are  frequently  under  the  necessity  of 
noticing.  Finally,  we  maintain  that  the  justification  of  a  man 
does  not  consist  in  merely  accusing  other  men ;  and  that,  when 
such  accusations,  £ar  from  being  supported  by  facts,  are  contra- 
dicted by  facts,  it  is  the  duty  of  editors  not  to  lend  themselves 
to  the  propagation  of  posthumous  calumnies.  In  the  present 
instance,  their  diffidence  of  themselves,  and  their  scruples,  have 
not  merely  caused  them  to  be  unjust  to  others,  but  also  to  assist 
but  little  in  the  justification  of  Barere. 

In  our  opinion,  they  ought  to  have  considered  the  manu- 
scripts entrusted  to  them  as  the  materials  out  of  which  they 
were  to  extract  and  publish  all  that  could  be  instrumental  in 
vindicating  the  character  and  exalting  the  memory  of  their 
friend.  The  life  of  Barfere  is  naturally  divided  into  three 
periods.  The  first,  from  his  birth,  in  1755,  to  his  election,  by 
the  convention,  as  a  member  of  the  committee  of  public 
safety,  comprising  thirty-seven  years.  The  second  period,  that 
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during  which  he  was  a  member  of  the  committee,  does  not  ex- 
tend beyond  fifteen  months ;  it  began  on  the  fifth  of  April,  1793, 
and  ended  on  the  third  of  July,  1794.  The  remaining  period  be- 
gins on  tliis  last  day,  and  ends  with  his  death,  on  the  thirteenth  of 
January,  1841.  During  the  first  division,  including  even  his 
share,  as  president  of  the  convention,  in  the  trial  of  Louis  XVI., 
he  had  acquired  the  reputation  of  a  gentleman  of  superior 
talents  and  enlightened  patriotism,  and  he  enjoyed  the  respect, 
the  confidence,  and  the  affection  of  his  colleagues  and  of  his 
country.  For  the  greater  part  of  the  last  period,  he  was  a 
prisoner,  a  fugitive,  an  exUe :  but,  during  the  whole  of  it 
there  is  not  one  act  of  Barere  which  can  be  considered  deroga- 
tory to  the  character  of  an  honourable  gentleman.  It  is  in  the 
second  period,  in  the  fifteen  months  passed  at  the  committee  of 
'  Salut  public/  that  he  acquired  the  horrible  celebrity,  which 
completely  obliterated  the  services  of  his  preceding  career,  and 
could  not  be  shaken  off  from  him,  even  by  his  misfortunes  or 
by  death.  A  honourable  life,  during  eighty-four  years,  thus 
subjected  to  almost  universal  execration,  by  fifteen  months  of 
participation  in  a  kind  of  absolute  and  uncontrolled  power, 
what  a  subject  for  meditation  ! 

We  say,  '  a  kind  of  absolute  and  uncontrolled  power,'  and, 
perhaps,  we  are  wrong  in  thus  describing  the  authority  of  the 
committee  of  public  safety,  and  of  its  members.  Tins  com- 
mittee, though  the  most  generally  known,  and,  we  might  say, 
the  only  one  now  remembered,  was  not  the  only  one  in  exist- 
ence at  the  time;  and  the  other  committees,  especially  the 
committee  of  ^  Surete  g^nerale,'  which  modem  historians  com- 
pletely overlook,  in  their  compositions,  had  an  equal  share  of 
authority,  and  perhaps  a  greater  participation  in  the  domestic 
transactions,  in  the  atrocities  of  that  epoch,  than  the  committee 
of '  Salut  public/  In  order  to  enable  our  readers  to  decide  on 
this  point,  we  will  say  something  of  the  origin  and  composition 
of  these  committees. 

The  first  which  was  established  was  that  of '  Defense  generale.' 
At  the  beginning  of  the  war,  in  July  1792,  the  legislative  as- 
sembly, distrusting  many  of  the  generals  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  armies,  and  the  ministers  whom  the  court  had 
induced  the  unfortunate  Louis  XVI.  to  choose,  in  opposition  to 
the  majority,  decided  upon  the  formation  of  this  committee,  to 
which  all  matters  relating  to  foreign  affairs,  to  the  armament^ 
the  equipments,  the  provisioning  and  the  movements  of  the 
forces,  and  the  plans  of  the  generals,  were  to  be  submitted. 
Some  active  members  of  the  committee,  which  was  composed  of 
twenty-five  persons,  were  soon  convinced  that  the  court  was 
urging  the  invasion  of  the  country ;  they  found  sufl&cient  proofs 
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of  this  treachery,  in  intercepted  correspondence;  and  they 
immediately  resolved  upon  the  deposition  of  the  king.  The  majo- 
rity of  their  colleagues  in  the  committee  not  agreeing  in  their 
views,  they  had  recourse  to  a  popular  insurrection ;  and,  on  the 
10th  of  August,  the  monarchy  fell,  and  the  monarch  was  left  a 
prisoner  at  their  disposal. 

The  national  convention,  which  was  brought  into  existence 
by  this  event,  maintained  the  committee;  the  necessity  for 
which  was  rendered  more  evident  by  the  conduct  of  Lafayette, 
who  had  'pronounced,'  at  the  head  of  his  army,  against  the 
events  of  the  10th  of  August,  and  who,  after  failing  in  his 
attempt,  in  behalf  of  the  unfortunate  monarch,  had  left  his 
troops  and  his  country.  The  new  committee  was  composed  of 
almost  the  same  persons  as  the  first,  most  of  them  having  been 
re-elected  members  of  the  convention,  on  the  expiration  of  their 
powers,  as  members  of  the  legislative  assembly,  and  belonging 
to  the  Girondin  party;  —  Eobespierre,  Barere,  Danton,  and 
Cambon,  were  among  the  new  members. 

But  whilst  this  committee  was  attending  to  the  foreign  affairs, 
and  to  the  organization  and  direction  of  the  armies,  the  con- 
vention, too  well  aware  of  the  intentions  and  indiscretion  of  the 
royalists,  in  Paris  and  in  several  departments,  ordered  the 
formation  of  a  second  committee,  for  the  purpose  of  watching 
the  conspiracies,  and  repressing  the  attempts  which  might  be 
made  by  domestic  enemies.  This  was  the  committee  of  Surety 
generale.  At  its  first  organization,  Girondines,  and  men  of 
moderation,  were  appointed ;  but  as  the  fears  of  the  convention 
and  its  anger  increased,  men  of  a  more  determined  character 
were  chosen.  'Thus  we  find  in  the  Moniteur,  that  on  the  21st 
of  January,  the  day  of  the  execution  of  Louis  XVI.,  the  whole 
committee  was  renewed,  in  consequence  of  the  opinions  ex- 
pressed by  many  of  them  during  the  trial,  and  it  was  recom- 
posed  of  the  following  members:  Barere,  Lamarque,  Chabot, 
Legendre,  Bernard  de  Saintes,  Rovere,  Ruamps,  Maribon- 
Montaux,  Tallien,  Ingrand,  Jean  de  Bry,  and  Duhem.  The 
previous  conduct  of  all  of  them,  and  their  violence  during  the 
trial  of  the  king,  were  but  too  certain  guarantees  that  they 
would  give  no  mercy  to  the  political  adversaries  at  home,  who 
were  subjected  to  their  authority.  Innumerable  arrests  soon 
followed  the  reorganization  of  the  committee ;  but  public 
dangers  had  not  yet  prepared  the  mind  of  the  people  of  Paris 
for  equally  numerous  executions. 

The  most  important  event  of  that  epoch,  the  insurrection 
attempted  by  General  Dumouriez  against  the  convention,  and 
his  subsequent  flight,  when  his  army  reftised  to  follow  him  in 
his  march  on  Paris,  afforded  to  the  terrorist  party  the  opportu- 
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nity  they  had  so  long  wished  for,  of  wreakiBg  their  vengeance. 
Robespierre  accused  many  of  his  colleagues  in  the  committee  of 
Defense  generale,  of  having,  some  wilfully  and  some  unwill- 
ingly, participated  in  the  conspiracy  of  Dumouriez.     It  was. 
principally  against  the  Girondins  thsit  this  attack  was  directed : 
but,  fearing  that  the  proposal  of  their  exclusion*  &om  the  com- 
mittee would  not  be  successful,  and  would  be  considered  aa.  the 
effect  of  personal  hatred,  which  would  deprive  him  of  the  sup- 
port of  many  impartial  men,' he  thought  it  preferable  to  impugn 
the  organization  of  the  committee,  the  too  great  number  of  its 
members,  the  publicity  and  irregularity  of  its  deliberations,  and 
finally  the  want  of  executive  power.     To  remedy  these  real 
inconveniences,  in  the  alarming  state  of  the  country,  he  pro- 
posed the  substitution  of  another  committee,  whick  should  be 
renewed   every  month,   composed  of  only  nine  members,  Uy 
whom  all  matters  whatsoever  should  be  referred;  the  delibera- 
tions of  which  should  be  secret,  and  which  should  have  a  right  to^ 
enjoin  upon  the  ministers  of  every  department,  and  upon  all 
civil  and  military  authorities,  the  execution  of  any  measure 
considered  necessary  for  the  public  sqfety.    Barere  entered  into, 
the  views  of  Robespierre,  and  supported  the  establishment  of 
the  committee  of  ^  Salut  public,'  which  was  decreed  on  the  5th 
of  April,  1793.     The  choice  of  the  convention  fell  upon  Barere, 
Dalmas,  Breard,  Cambon,  Jean  Debry,  Danton,  Guiton-Morw 
reau,  Threillard,  and  Lacroix ;  and,  in  case  one  or  more  were 
incapacitated  from  attending,  for  any  cause,  they  were  to  be 
replaced   by   the   following   substitutes  :    ReveiUere  -  L^paux, 
Lasource,  Isnard,  Lindet,  Thuriot,  Dubois  Craned,   Fon&^de, 
Merlin,   and  Cambaceres.     This  last  measure,   however,  was 
immediately  rescinded,  because  the  appointment  of  substitutes 
was  not  authorized  by  the  decree  which  established  the  com-^ 
mittee. 

Some  may  deem  these  details  unnecessary,  and  may  say  tib^t 
they  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  memoirs  we  are  examining. 
Though  Barere  and  his  editors  have  thought  proper  to  overlook 
many  circumstances,  this  is  not  a  reason  for  us  to  follow  their 
example,  when,  even  as  mere  reviewers,  we  meet  with  facts  which 
appear  to  us  al  some  importance,  as  in  the  present  instance. 
If,  at  the  mere  sound  of  these  words,  '  Comite  de  salut  public,^ 
every  one  shudders,  and  utters  an  imprecation  upon  all  who 
formed  part  of  it,  why  should  we  not  tiy  to  establish  a  distinc- 
tion which  justice  claims,  and  which  may  lead  impartial  judges  to 
a  better  appreciation  of  the  men  and  the  political  events  of  those 
dreadful  times  ?  We  give  the  names  composing  this  first  com- 
mittee, because  to  them  nobody  can  attach  the  reproach  of  undue 
severity,  oi  sanguinary  destruction.     So  long  as  the  members 
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we  have  mentioned  compose  the  committee^  far  £rom  showing 
any  exaa^ratiou,  th^y  resisted  t^e  popular  irritation,  and  even 
the  Hiore  formidable  commands  of  Robespierre  and  of  the  Mon- 
tague. Five  days  after  their  appointment  on  the  10th  of  April, 
Robespierre  renewed,  in  concluding  one  of  his  speeches,  the 
demand  for  the  trial  of  Marie-  Antoinette,  and  the  committee 
raised  4>o  «ui>port  him,  and  to  act  upon  his  motion.  But  liiere 
is  a  much  stronger  case  in  their  favour.  The  wife  and  the  two 
iMten  of  General  Dumouriez,  the  Countess  of  Schomberg  and 
the  Abbesse  of  Fenracques,  had  been  arrested  and  hurried  to 
Paris,  just  when  popular  indignation  against  the  general  was  at 
its  highest  pitch,  and  when  three  hundred  thousand  francs  had 
been  proiEijsed,  by  the  convention,  to  any  one  who  would  bring 
his  head ;  and  yet  the  wife  and  the  sisters  of  Dumouriez  were 
at  oaoe  protected,  and  afterwards  saved. 

To  tins  committee^  therefore,  which  was  re-elected  in  May 
«ad  Jane,  ike  praise  of  humanity  is  due.     It  is  just,  also,  to 
declaim  thatj  during  that  interval  of  time,  the  '  Gmmdins,'  were 
heroically  stlru^ling  against  the  wdil  known  designs  of  the 
'Mmtoffne/  headed  by  Robespierre  and  the  Commune  of  Paris, 
and  that  their  resistance  to  legislative  and  popular  vengeance 
greatly  assisted  the  C(»nmittee :  but  when  the  Girondins  suc- 
cumbed^ when  Robespierre  had  obtained  the  ascendancy  in  the 
«8aemb]y;  the  conmiittee  was  still  so  refractory  that  it  was  found 
aecessary  to  reoompoae  it.     This  was  done  on  the  10th  of  July, 
1793,  and  the  ilew  members  elected  were  :  Jean  bon  S^Andr^ 
Barere,  Gasparin,  Couthon,  Thuriot,  St.  Just,  Prieur  de  la  Mame, 
Herault  de  Sechelles,  and  Robert  Lindet.    Gasparin  having  re- 
signed soon  afterwards,  Robespierre  had  himself  appointed  in 
his  place,  and,  one  month  later,  two  members,   Camot  and 
Prieur  de  la  Cote  d'or,  were  added  to  the  committee,  which  had 
kitherto  been  composed  of  civilians,  to  superintend  the  military 
affairs.  Such  Was  the  composition  of  the  second — of  the  pitiless 
committee  of  SaltU  public,    Barere  was  the  only  member  of  this 
(me  who  had  belonged  to  the  first ;  and  this  circumstance  is, 
by  many,  considered  as  a  proof  that  he  was  in  opposition  to  the 
moderation  of  his  former  colleagues,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
convention,  a  fit  associate  of  the  new  ones.     Let  us  not  be  un- 
just even  towards  Barere.     We  have  ascertained  that,  in  the 
first  committee,  not  only  did  Barere  constantly  coincide  with 
the  moderate  and  merciful  views  of  the  majority  of  his  colleagues, 
but  that,  on  many  occasions  he  outstepped  them  all  in  indul- 
gence and  commiseration  towards  the  conquered  party.     His 
re-election  was  owing  to  a  deplorable  aptitude  which  he  had  ex- 
hibited, even  during  the  constituent  assembly,  for  resuming  a 
discussion,  omitting  no  important  pointy  for  seising  the  principal 
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of  them,  and  clearly  arranging  the  whole,  so  as  to  justify  the 
conclusion  arrived  at.  This,  he  was  at  all  times  ready  to  do  ; 
and  as  few  had  an  equal  facility  for  this  kind  of  legislative  work, 
he  was  usually  chosen  as  reporter,  by  whatever  committee  he 
was  appointed  to,  after  his  first  appearance,  in  the  States  General 
of  1789.  To  this  fatal  talent  and  indefatigable  activity  he  owed 
his  reappointment,  and  the  choice  made  of  him,  by  his  colleagues, 
as  Rapporteur  du  ComitS  de  Salvi  Public, 

Our  justification  of  him  can  go  no  farther;  and  we  sincerely 
lament  it.     It  would  be  a  source  of  gratification  to  us,  to  be  able 
to  urge,  as  valid,  on  our  readers,  all  the  explanations  which  he 
gave  us  of  his  conduct  in  the  second  committee,  and  all  the 
arguments  which  he  urged  upon  us,  when,  pressing  our  hands  in 
his,  and  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  he  was  imploringly  saying,  '  Je- 
voudrais  vous  convaincre ."     We  must  admit  that  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  second  committee  was  appointed  and 
set  to  act,  were  much  more  critical  than  those  which  led  to  its 
establishment  and  composition.     It  is  true  that  civil  war  had 
been  added  to  foreign  invasion.     It  is  true  that  thirty-two  de- 
partments of  France  had  successively  revolted  against  the  au- 
thority of  the  convention :  some  in  support  of  the  cause  of  their 
Girondist  representatives,  who  were  the  neither  imprisoned,  pre- 
vious to  a  mock  trial,  and  beheaded,  or  fugitives  from  the  fury 
of  their  persecutors ;  some  in  behalf  of  the  monarchy  and  of  its 
legitimate  representatives.  It  is  true  that  the  divisions, theconvul- 
sions  from  within;  vastly  increased  the  already  alarming  dangers 
from  without — ^that  the  plan  for  the  federalization  of  France, 
however  advantageous  to  the  country,  could  not,  at  that  time, 
but  assist  the  European  coalition  in  carrying  out  their  own  plan 
for  the  partition  of  France ;  and  that,  therefore,  this  was  not 
a  time  for  moderation,    indulgence,  and  conciliation.     It  is 
true,  in  fine,  that  the  second  committee  of  public  safety  mastered 
all  the  adverse  elements,  and  eventually  triumphed  over  their 
internal  and  external  enemies ;  and  that  it  preserved  France 
from  the  greatest  perils  that  a  country  was  ever  exposed  to. 
But  all  this  has  no  weight  upon  our  mind,  when  urged  as  an 
excuse  for  the  means  employed  to  obtain  even  such  a  result; 
for  the  divisions,  the  convulsions  of  the  interior,  the  appalling 
dangers  which  were  conquered,  had  been  prepared,  promoted, 
and  carried  to  their  pitch,  by  the  atrocious  party  of  the  conven- 
tion, which  established  the  second  committee,  and  by  that  com- 
mittee itself.     The  events  of  the  31st  of  May,  the  violation  of 
the  national  representation,  by  the  proscription  of  the  Gironde, 
were  the  signal  for  civil  dissensions,  and  for  a  struggle  in  sup- 
port of  the  electoral  and  representative  inviolability ;  and  besides 
that,  in  favour  of  men  whose  genius,  eloquence,  virtue,  and  pa- 
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triotism  had  long  been  pre-eminent.  The  execution  of  the  prin- 
cipal  of  these  men — the  wanderings  and  miseries  to  which  the 
fugitives  were  subjected — ^the  persecutions  against  their  relatives, 
their  friends,  and  their  constituents :  such  were  the  causes  of 
the  civil  war  which  raged  so  long  in  the  south,  and  in  the  west 
of  France,  whilst  the  armies  of  all  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  were 
invading  her  frontiers.  AVhatever  may  be  the  opinion  of  modem 
liberals,  we  hold  and  we  proclaim  that  the  crimes  which  brought 
forth  these  unparalleled  convulsions,  and  the  crimes  by  which 
their  subduing  was  purchased,  can  never  be  obliterated  by  the 
success  with  which  they  were  attended.  Let  not  their  authors 
exclaim :  '  Nous  avons  sauve  la  Patrie.^  The  incendiaries  who 
set  one  house  on  fire,  and  afterwards  pull  down  two  others,  on 
each  side  of  the  first,  so  as  to  intercept  the  communication  of 
the  devouring  element,  might  as  well  maintain  that  they  are  the 
preservers  of  a  town. 

Barere  himself,  not  only  admits  the  atrocious  character  of  the 
measures  adopted  by  the  committee  of  public  safety,  but  also 
agrees  with  us  in  our  opinion  upon  their  first  causes,  and  upon 
their  ultimate  consequences,  in  many  of  the  unconnected  and 
frequently  contradictory  notes  entitled  Memoirs.  He  admits 
that  he  had  a  share  in  their  adoption,  in  their  enforcement, 
which  share,  he  indefatigably  labours  to  reduce  to  the  mini- 
mum. He  contends  that  he  never  originated  any  of  those 
cruel  measures ;  that  he  opposed  most  of  them ;  but  that,  when 
introduced  by  one  of  the  members,  and  adopted  by  the  majority 
of  the  committee,  he  was  bound,  as  the  reporter,  to  abide  by 
the  decision  of  the  majority,  and  to  report  accordingly,  without 
alluding  to  the  objections  of  the  minority ;  without  even  hinting 
at  any  opposition.  He  gives  as  his  reasons,  for  thus  acting, 
that  union  and  unanimity  were  the  only  elements  of  safety  for 
France — that  the  shadow  only  of  division,  in  the  committee, 
would  immediately  have  provoked  a  real  division  in  the  conven- 
tion itself;  and  that  the  convention,  morally  and  physically 
enfeebled,  by  these  divisions,  would  not  have  been  able  to  with- 
stand the  formidable  assault  of  foreign  and  domestic  enemies  on 
the  independence  and  on  the  liberties  of  France. 

We  scorn  to  discuss  such  worthless  allegations,  and  we  are 
sure,  all  our  readers  are  ready  to  join  us  when  we  protest 
against  these  notions  of  official  duty — against  this  theory  of  the 
revolutionary  politicians.  No  doubt,  all  honest  men  reject 
those  principles,  and  will  look  on  Barere  with  contempt,  for 
daring  to  avow  them,  and  will  have  a  firmer  conviction  of  his 
culpability,  since  he  had  no  better  proof  to  offer  of  his  inno- 
cence. And  yet,  these  notions,  this  theory,  these  principles,  are 
openly  avowed,  professed  and  acted  upon  by  the  committees  of 
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public  safety  of  our  own  times ;  for  we  cannot  give  another  name 
to  the  would-be-constitutional  governments  of  the  greatest  part 
of  Europe.  Even  here^  in  England,  under  any  administration. 
Whig  or  Tory,  this  system  prevails.  Lord  Brougham  admitted 
that,  when  in  the  ministry,  he  frequently  diflered  from  his 
colleagues,  but  that,  in  order  not  to  enfeeble  the  government  of 
the  country,  by  the  exposure  of  the  divisions  in  die  cabinet,  he 
supported  measiu'es  which  he  could  not  approve.  We  might 
adduce  many  instances  of  the  same  kind  in  the  march  of  the 
present  administration.  It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  Sir 
Robert  Feel  is  far  from  approving  many  of  the  iniquitous  and 
violent  measures  of  the  home  secretary,  but,  for  the  public  safety, 
he  must  advocate  the  Factories  Bill,  the  Metropohtan  Buildings 
Bill,  and  the  Medical  Reform  Bill,  and  even  the  post-o£Bice  abo- 
minations :  in  one  word  any  bill,  and  any  d^d,  which  the 
apostate  Whig  may  choose  to  offer  to  his  present  allies,  as  a 
token  of  the  sincerity  of  his  conversion,  and  of  his  zeal  in  the 
cause  he  has  at  length  embraced.  Thus,  in  the  intricate  and 
anomalous  thing  called  political  science,  conservatism  fetches  its 
arms  from  the  arsenals  of  the  Montagne,  and  an  eicose  of  Ba- 
rere  becomes  a  precept  for  Sir  Robert ! 

A  better  excuse  for  Barere,  and  for  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety,  with  regard  to  the  accusation  of  having  caused  all  the 
murders  which  were  perpetrated  during  the  reign  of  terror, 
would  have  been  found  in  the  acts  of  the  Committee  of  Surete 
G^nerale,  from  which  emanated  most  of  the  orders  for  the  com- 
mitments  of  suspected  persons,  commitments  which  were  ge- 
nerally the  precursors  of  immediate  death.  Yet  we  do  not  find 
even  an  allusion  to  it,  in  the  writings  of  Barere,  nor  even  in  die 
biographic  notice  of  Camot.  This  omission  surprises  us  the  more 
as,  a  few  days  ago,  looking  in  the  Moniteur  of  1794,  to  ascertain 
the  accuracy  of  some  of  our  statements  in  this  article,  we  found 
Barere  complaining  that  the  Committee  of  Public  Secuiitj 
arrogated  to  itself  the  exclusive  privilege  of  setting  persons  at 
liberty.  We  must  conclude  from  this  fact,  that  Barere  was  jea- 
lous of  exercising  this  privilege,  and  that  he  is  entitled  to  some 
credit,  when,  in  his  own  defence,  he  enumerates  the  victims 
saved  by  him,  and  expresses  his  deep  regret  at  the  failure  of  his 
efforts  to  save  many  more.  H.  Camot  must  have  been  strongly 
imbued  with  the  idea  of  Barere^s  merciful  disposition,  when  to- 
wards the  end  of  his  notice,  he  says :  '  Quelles  que  soient  les  pr^ 
tentions  de  ceux  qui  reclament  pour  eux  seuls  le  privily  de  la 
moderation,  il  y  a  dans  toutes  les  opinions,  dans  tous  les  partis, 
des  hommes  moddr&  et  des  hommes  violents.  Barere  appartient 
evidemment  h,  la  premie  classe.  On  cite  de  lui,  quelques 
phrases  tristement  o^lebres :  les  plus  condamnables  lui  ont  ^ 
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fftOflsemeBt  attribm^^  noiis  en  avons  la  preuve ;  d'autres  sont 
umplemeiit,  qa'on  nous  passe  Fexpression^  des  gasconades  ter- 
loiistes,  issues  des  habitudes  de  son  espnt,  bien  jdus  que  des 
fibres  de  son  dme ;  et  ces  paroles  Hi  sont  moias  nombreuses 
dans  la  vie  de  Barere^  que  les  actes  d'humanit^  et  les  services 
personnels/ 

We  cannot  oompletelj  participate  in  this  opinion  of  the  mo- 
deration of  Baxere.  As  we  hxve  said  before^  he  was  a  most  im- 
presnble  man,  a  man  of  impulse,  and  onfortnnately  too  fire. 
qiieBtly  spoke  under  Tiolent  impressions,  and  acted  accoiding 
to  the  sudden  impulse  of  the  dreadful  circumstances  in 
the  midstof  which  he  found  himself.  In  all  his  speeches,  as  in 
all  his  acts,  firom  the  beginning  of  the  revolution,  he  is,  if  we 
majr  say  so,  a  mirror  which  reflects  the  prevalent  ideas  and 
fe^ngs  of  the  moment ;  and,  almost  constantly,  as  if  he  had  no 
ideas,  no  feelings  of  his  own.  This  was  our  judgment  of  him 
ejq^ressed  long  ago,  and  in  corroboration  of  it  we  quote  again  the 
biographer: — 

'  Barere  n'^tait  point  un  homme  de  mutation,  maia  un 
h<mmie  de  productM>n.  Chez  lui,  tonte  pens^  se  traduisait  4 
I'instant  en  im  ecrit.  De  Ik  tant  d'ebauches  informes,  tant  de 
plans  peu  mfiris.  Politique,  legislation,  administration,  histoire, 
rdigion,  morale,  critique  litt^raare,  beaux  arts,  romans  et  po^i£, 
il  a  tout  essay^.  Mais  ce  qui  m^rite  le  plus  d'attention,  dana 
son  heritage  litt^raire,  c'est  une  s^rie  d'aumoins  quarante  vo- 
lumes manuscrits,  dans  lesqu^  il  consignait  chaque  jour  ses 
obaervationa,  ses  souvenirs,  les  fruits  de  ses  lectures.  Senilia : 
tel  est  la  titre  qu'il  a  donne  aux  demiers  volumes  de  cette  pr£- 
dense  biblioth^que.^ 

We  cannot  help  expressing  our  astonishment,  that,  in  the 
forty  manuscript  volumes  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  extract, 
M.  Camot  should  have  found  nothing  more  interesting,  more 
instructive,  and  more  important,  than  the  greatest  part  of  the 
contents  oi  the  four  volumes  he  has  published,  the  last  of 
which  ia  a  s(Mrt  of  biographical  sketch  of  contemporaries, 
composed  at  dififerent  epochs,  and  which  therefore  presents  a 
multitude  €i  contradictions.  We  insist  upon  the  point,  which 
we  have  already  touched,  that  this  sketch  had  better 
have  been  omitted.  A  man,  in  the  situation  of  Barere,  so  ge- 
nerally accused,  not  to  say  convicted,  has  no  right  to  sit  in  judg- 
ment upon  his  felknr  men,  and  above  all,  ought  not  to  have  dealt 
with  them,  not  only  with  severity,  but  even  with  passionate 
injustice ;  as  was  the  case  with  r^ard  to  Lafayette,  Du  Mou- 
rier,  Camille  Desmonlins,  the  Duke  of  Plaisuice,  and  many 
othm,  who,  in  the  opinion  of  all,  have  better  claims  than 
Barere  to  the  gratitude  of  their  country  and  to  the  esteem  ot 
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posterity.  H.  Camot  was  wrong  in  giving  publicity  to  these 
renewed  accusations ;  but  .it  is  not  the  only  fault  we  find  in 
his  collection  from  the  manuscripts  of  Barere. 

The  only  subject  on  which  Barere  never  altered  his  mind  was 
England,  and  the  only  feeling  which  he  constantly  exhibited, 
from  the  beginning  of  his  career  to  the  end  of  his  life  was  hatred 
of  England,  of  which  he  knew  absolutely  nothing.  We  have  in 
his  Notice  Historique  five  pages  closely  printed,  which  were  written 
in  July,  1840,  six  months  before  his  decease,  and  which  breathe 
all  the  aversion  he  had  so  frequently  expressed  towards  Great 
Britain.  That  Barere,  after  the  treaty  of  that  date,  and  wit- 
nessing the  indignation  of  the  whole  nation  deceived  by  her  own 
government,  on  the  circumstances  and  causes  of  this  treaty, 
should  have,  as  at  all  former  times,  reflected  public  opinion,  is 
for  us  as  a  matter  of  course,  with  which  we  cannot  be  angry. 
But  that  in  1844,  Camot  should  reproduce  the  passionate  lucu- 
brations of  the  man  who  was  the  least  able  to  form  an  opinion 
upon  the  policy  of  England,  that  he  should  do  it  for  no  other 
object  than  to  establish  the  constant  nationality  of  Barere,  and 
to  give  to  his  appeal  to  posterity  the  support  of  national  preju- 
dices— this  is  what  we  consider  as  unworthy  of  him.  Liberal 
minded  men,  or  people  professing  liberal  opinions,  ought  never 
to  pander  to  nation^  prejudices,  or  stir  up  national  jealousies. 
The  greatest  injury  which  can  be  done  to  the  cause  of  freedom, 
is  the  revival  of  that  hostile  rivalry,  which  has  existed  too  long, 
between  England  and  France,  and  which,  we  hoped,  had  for  ever 
been  put  an  end  to  in  July,  1830.  At  that  epoch  every  one  felt 
the  want  of,  every  one  expressed  the  wish  for,  an  intimate  alli- 
ance between  the  two  countries ;  for,  every  one  clearly  saw  that 
the  union  of  France  and  England  could  alone  successfully  t-er- 
minate  the  struggle  between  intelligent  and  moral  force,  on  one 
side,  and  physical  force,  with  ignorance,  on  the  other;  the 
struggle,  in  fact,  between  liberty  and  despotism.  Why,  then, 
again  sow  the  seeds  of  discord  between  the  two  nations  promi- 
nent in  Europe  for  their  intellectual  and  moral  power,  when,  all 
over  the  world,  the  unintelligent  and  physical  powers  are,  every 
day,  strengthening  their  uiidioly  alliance  ?  That,  on  the  brink 
of  his  tomb,  Barere  should  have  done  so,  cannot  surprise  any 
one.  The  old  '  Conventioner  knew  better  than  any  body  else 
that,  had  not  England  joined  the  coalition  of  the  European 
absolutists  in  1793,  the  war  would  not  have  been  protracted  for 
more  than  a  few  months,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  misfor- 
tunes of  France,  the  internal  dissensions,  the  reign  of  terror, 
would  have  been  avoided.  Barere  himself  would  not  have  ac- 
quired his  unenviable  celebrity ;  he  would  not  have  made  so 
many  reports. 
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It  is  to  those  reports^  most  of  lyhich  axe  upon  the  success  of 
the  republican  armies^  and  in  which  his  eloquence  spared  not  the 
foreign  governments,  that  Barere  owes  the  rank  which  foreigners, 
and  even  his  countrymen  attribute  to  him  among  his  fellow 
revolutionists.  In  Ina  capacity  of  reporter  of  the  committee,  he 
every  day  ascended  the  tribune  :  his  name  was  every  day  before 
the  public :  his  speeches  were  read  with  extraordinary  avidity, 
not  only  on  account  of  the  important  events  they  related,  but  also 
because  there  were  always  in  them  some  enthusiastic  and  strike 
ing  sentences,  not  much  in  accordance  with  good  taste  indeed, 
bat  much  in  accordance  with  the  taste  of  that  epoch  of  irritation. 
He  therefore  obtained  credit  for  being  an  actor,  when  he  was 
merely  a  mouthpiece.  Such  was  the  opinion  of  a  man  who 
knew  him  well,  (Jacquemont,)  who,  spesiking  of  him,  told  us, 
'  Barere  serait  regarde  comme  un  excellent  citoyen,  s^il  n^avait 
su  ni  parler,  ni  ecrire.' 

The  revolution  which  oyerthrew  B/obespierre,  the  causes  of 
which  are  stiU  very  little  known,  was  not  anticipated  by  Barere, 
who  however  contributed  to  it,  so  soon  as  the  attack  began  :  and 
its  tendencies  and  consequences  seem  to  have  been  equally  un- 
perceived  by  him.  We  find  (not  in  his  memoirs,  but  in  the 
Moniteur)  that  at  the  sitting  of  the  11th  Thermidor,  two  days 
after  the  revolution,  Barere  proposed  to  the  convention  to  com- 
plete the  committee  of  public  safety,  by  appointing  Duval,  Ber- 
nard de  Saintes,  and  Eschasseriaux,  in  the  room  of  Robespierre, 
Saint  Just,  and  Couthon,  who  had  been  outlawed  and  guillo- 
tined. The  assembly  demurred  to  this  proposal,  the  renewal  of 
the  whole  committee  was  decreed,  and  on  the  13th  and  14th  of 
Thermidor,  the  new  members  were  appointed  in  the  following 
order :  Breard,  Eschasseriaux,  Laloi,  Thuriot,  Treilhard,  Tallien, 
Legendre,  Goupilleau,  Merlin  de  Thionville,  Andre  Dumont, 
Jean  de  Bry,  and  Bernard  de  Saintes.  These  names  at  once 
told  Barere  that  the  public  safety  would  soon  require  his  own 
head. 

In  the  new  committee  were  many  of  the  late  commissioners 
of  the  convention  in  the  departments,  who,  in  the  exercise  of 
their  powers,  had  exhibited  such  a  profligacy  and  dishonesty  as 
well  as  cruelty,  that  the  committee  itseK  at  last,  awakened  by 
the  indignant  voice  of  the  population,  was  compelled,  first  to 
express  its  dissatisfaction,  then  to  recall  some  of  the  perpetrators 
of  those  atrocities,  and  i^erwards,  in  order  to  screen  itself  from 
the  responsibility  of  those  crimes,  even  to  denounce  their  authors, 
and  demand  justice.  Robespierre,  who  had  observed  this  dis- 
position, in  some  members  of  the  committee,  had  determined  to 
do  so  himself,  and  to  do  it  alone,  without  even  mentioning  his 
design  to  his  colleagues.     He  went  farther  than  this  :  the  better 
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to  secnre  to  himself  alone  tke  merits  of  Iiis  Fesolutioos,  bethought 
proper  to  attack  the  committee  itself^  and  this  was  the  canse  of 
his  failure ;  for  it  compelled  the  majority  of  his  coileagaes,  as 
well  as  Barere^  to  tarn  against  him,  and  to  join  Tallien^  Ereron, 
and  thdr  party  in  the  cry  ^  a  bos  k  J)^n.^  and  thus  the  man, 
who  was^  either  conscientioasly  or  treadbepously,  s^king  for  the 
honour  of  avenging  outraged  humanity,  fell  and  died  aa  object 
of  general  execration,  as  the  originator  and  the  promoter  of  the 
crimes  which  he  designed  to  have  duly  punished* 

But  if  Robespierre,  St.  Just  and  Couthon,  were  pntOy  out- 
lawed, as  the  authors  of  the  reign  of  terror,  it  was  dear  that 
there  were  accomplices  who  had  supported,  in  the  committee  of 
public  safety,  the  plans  of  the  first ;  otherwise,  being  in  a  mino* 
rity,  they  could  not  have  carried  out  their  cruel  measures.  It 
was  of  the  utmost  importance,  for  Tallien,  IVeron,  Merim  de 
Thionville,  and  others,  late  commissioners  in  the  departments, 
as  well  as  for  all  the  terrorists,  to  denounce  and  to  crash  those 
accomplices  forming  the  majority  of  the  committee ;  for,  this 
being  done,  all  the  participators  in  the  revoluticmary  honors 
could  justify  their  conduct  by  pleading  the  dire  obligation  of 
obeying  the  orders  of  the  duodecemvirs.  The  reports  of  Bar^ 
and  some  acts  of  Bellaud  Yarennes,  and  of  C<dlot  d'Herboisi, 
were  sufficient  grounds  for  accusations.  Yet  they  might  have 
been  contested  in  a  regular  trial,  even  before  the  revolutionary 
tribunals ;  and  dangerous  recriminations  mif^t  have  beea 
offered;  it  was  therefore  considered  more  couTenient  to  wem^ 
tence  them  to  banishment,  without  trial,  by  a  decree  of  the 
convention. 

Our  object,  in  writing  this  article,  has  constantly  been,  we 
cannot  say  to  show  what  Barere  really  was  during  hit  revola-* 
tionary  career,  (this  is  difficult  to  ascertain  even  for  ourselves), 
but  to  give  as  many  features  of  his  character  as  we  had  ob- 
served, and  to  assist  our  readers  in  re-considering  the  judgments 
passed  upon  him.  In  our  opinion,  those  judgments  have 
been  much  too  severe ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  we  cannot  coun- 
tenance the  efforts  now  made,  not  only  to  have  those  judg« 
ments  reversed,  but  also  to  obtain  for  him  a  kind  of  apotheosiB ; 
though  it  is  possible,  that,  in  France,  these  efforts  may  be  crowned 
with  success^  Such  are  the  contempt  and  hatred  entertained 
i^ainst  the  present  government,  that  any  one  of  the  preceding 
governments,  even  the  convention  and  its  awful  committees 
seem,  to  many  Frenchmen,  much  preferable,  as  having,  to  use 
the  expressions  of  an  impartial  judge,  (Lafayette),  '  Thypocrisie 
de  moins,  et  le  d6unteressement  de  plus.' 

There  is  not  a  horrid  sentence,  there  is  not  a  crime  of  the 
convention,  of  her  committees  and  of  the  terrorists,  whidi  has 
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not  been  repeated  and  renewed  by  the  French  rulers  of  the  day. 
A  gtwemmeni  must  be  ur^popular  !  We  must  inspire  terror  !  we 
must  be  unthout  mercy  !  ^  Un  bon  gouvemement  doit  etre  im- 
popolaire. — II  faut  intunider. — II  faut  etre  impitoyable/ — such 
are  the  doctrines  professed  by  M.  Guizot,  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies^  in  1830^  in  1832^  and  1834;  and  these  doctrines 
have  been  uniformly  acted  upon  by  the  government  of  King 
Egalite^  as^  in  f^mer  times^  by  the  worthy  friends  and  asso- 
ciates of  his  father.  Three  times  has  Lyons^  three  times  has 
Paris  been  treated  by  the  new  terrorists  as  the  former  city  had 
been,  only  once,  by  their  predecessors ;  and  most  of  the  prin- 
cipal towns  of  France  have  been  subjected,  more  or  less,  to  the 
same  treatment.  Revolutionary  tribunals  were  not  established, 
only  because  they  are  not  needed — ^because  they  have  something 
better,  a  house  of  peers  led  by  Pasquier  and  Decazes,  and  royal 
courts  which  emulate  them.  Now  the  royal  court  of  Paris  can 
boast  of  a  Hebert,  who  has,  long  ago,  eclipsed  his  homonyme  of 
1794,  in  his  most  furibund  accusations.  The  executioners  are 
not,  as  of  old,  a  small  and  ragged  portion  of  the  populace, 
called  the  revolutionary  army ;  it  is  a  numerous,  well-trained, 
well-fed,  and  well-dressed,  regular  army.  Instead  of  Santerre 
and  Henriot,  we  see  Soult  and  Bugeaud ;  but  the  former  were, 
—one  a  brewer,  and  the  other  we  do  not  remember  what;  while 
the  latter  are  dukes  and  field  marshals.  This  makes  all  the 
difference  between  them,  and  causes  the  different  estimate  of 
the  same  foul  and  abominable  misdeeds.  The  new  terrorists 
are  clever,  wise,  and  honest  statesmen.  The  secret  service 
fonds  of  the  poUce  salary  panegyrists  in  all  the  other  capitals 
of  Europe,  as  well  as  in  Paris ;  and  here,  in  old,  honest,  and  &ee 
England,  we  lately  saw,  with  shame,  the  highest  honours  paid 
to  some  of  these  men,  whom  history  will  brand  with  everlasting 
infamy. 

We  do  not  know  what  the  present  circumstances  of  our 
country  may  perhaps  soon  lead  to ;  but  we  well  know,  that  it  is 
in  vain  we  should  expect  to  prevent  the  repetition  of  revolu- 
tionary horrors,  if,  while  we  launch  our  anathemas  against  those 
who,  after  a  short  triumph,  have  paid  with  their  fife,  or  long 
exile,  the  penalty  deserved  by  their  atrocities,  we  prodigally 
bestow  our  praises  and  our  homage  upon  their  more  successftd 
imitators,  who  have  secured  the  prolongation  of  their  tyranny, 
by  a  greater  perfidy  and  a  greater  corruption.  The  reverse 
would  certainly  be  a  more  rational,  a  more  beneficial  system ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  more  in  keeping  with  the  maxim  of 
noble-minded  men,   *  Parcere  subjectis  et  debellare  superboa.' 
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Art,  III. — Memoirs  of  Father  Ripa;  being  Thirteen  Years*  Residence 
at  the  Court  of  Peking  in  the  Service  of  the  Emperor  of  China,  With 
an  Account  of  the  Foundation  of  the  College  for  the  Education  of 
Young  Chinese  at  Naples.  Selected  and  Translated  from  the 
Italian  hy  Fortunato  Prandi.     London :  John  Murray. 

This  is  an  interesting,  and  in  the  present  state  of  onr  relations 
with  China,  a  valuable  work.  It  forms  the  fifteenth  volume  of 
Mr.  Murray's  Home  and  Colonial  Library ,  and  will  amply  sus- 
tain the  reputation  of  that  deservedly  popular  series.  We  are 
indebted  for  it  to  Sir  Woodbine  Parish,  but  for  wbom  Father 
Ripa's  work,  like  those  of  many  other  modem  Italian  histo- 
rians, would  have  remained  unknown  to  the  English  public. 
The  volume  contains  a  condensation  of  those  portions  of  the 
learned  Jesuit's  History  of  the  Chinese  College  which  relate  to 
the  manners  and  institutions  of  the  Celestial  Empire,  and  will 
be  regarded  with  considerable  interest  by  all  inteUigent  readers. 
Though  Father  Eipa's  work  was  composed  about  a  century  ago, 
its  value  is  very  partially,  if  at  all,  diminished  at  the  present 
day.  The  institutions  and  habits  of  the  Chinese  remain  jnuch 
as  they  were  during  his  sojourn  at  Peking,'  whilst  the  jealousy  of 
foreign  observation  has  visibly  increased.  Very  few  Euro- 
peans have  had  an  opportunity  during  the  last  century  of  look- 
ing into  the  interior  of  Chinese  society,  much  less  of  noticing  the 
private  life  and  social  habits  of  the  ruler  of  that  mysterious 
people.  Our  stock  of  information,  therefore,  has  received  very 
sHght  additions,  and  our  theories  respecting  the  government  and 
manners  of  the  Chinese  have  been  httle  more  than  inferences 
from  the  reports  of  the  earlier  Jesuit  missionaries.  The  whole 
history  of  this  people  is  unique :  it  forms  a  chapter  by  itself, 
and  must  be  judged  of  by  laws  dissimilar  in  many  respects  from 
those  which  are  applicable  to  European  states.  We  have  no 
other  instance  on  record  of  a  people  having  advanced  so  far  in 
civilization,  and  then  suddenly  stopping  short ;  depriving  them- 
selves of  the  benefits  of  past  experience,  and  overruling  all  the 
onward  tendencies  of  intellect.  They  constitute  a  problem, 
not  yet  solved,  and  are  worthy  of  the  attentive  study  of  the 
philosopher.  The  first  thing  requisite  in  order  to  understand 
their  history  and  condition  is  an  accurate  knowledge  of  facts. 
This  is  far  from  having  been  obtained,  as  few  intelligent  Euro- 
peans have  visited  their  shores,  and  of  these  a  very  small  num- 
ber only  have  been  admitted  to  their  dwellings  and  confidence. 
Father  Ripa  was  one  of  the  latter  class,  and  his  work  conse- 
quently throws  more  light  on  the  facts  of  the  case  than  any 
other  with  which  we  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  meet.  His 
personal  character  and  biography  are  highly  interesting,  and  the 
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latter,  as  told  by  himself,  is  marked  by  a  simplicity  and  eamest- 
liiess  which  the  disciples  of  a  purer  faith  might  profitably  imitate. 
At  the  age  of  eighteen  his  life  was  frivolous  and  dissipated ;  he 
was  then  a  resident  at  Naples,  and  in  the  year  1 700,  when 
strolUng  about  the  streets  in  search  of  amusement,  came  sud- 
denly on  a  Franciscan  friar,  who  was  preaching  to  the  people  in 
the  open  air.  The  doctrine  of  the  preacher  was  subversive  of 
the  truths  of  the  gospel,  yet  it  tended  to  awaken  in  his 
youthful  auditor  a  sense  of  demerit  which  filled  him  with  alarm, 
and  determined  him  on  reformation.  ^  Methought,^  he  remarks, 
'  I  saw  God  himself  menacing  me  from  above,  while  below  the 
torments  of  hell  lay  ready  to  receive  me/  His  struggle  was 
severe,  but  the  firm  character  of  his  mind  soon  shewed  itself. 
He  resolved  on  entering  the  church,  and  looked  about  him  for 
some  special  vocation  in  which  to  render  more  than  ordinary 
service  to  the  Deity.  On  the  26th  of  May,  1701,  he  entered 
the  church,  and  was  possessed  with  a  strong  desire  to  institute 
a  new  religious  community,  without  any  definite  notion  of  what 
its  character  or  special  design  should  be.  This  was  explained 
on  his  return  from  Salerno,  whither  he  had  been  for  ordination ; 
and  af  the  narrative  is  brief,  and  is,  moreover,  highly  charac- 
teristic, we  give  it  in  the  writer's  own  words : — 

'  Being  determined  to  obey  Father  Torres,  I  waited  upon  him*  as 
soon  as  I  came  back  to  Naples,  and  requested  an  order  of  admission 
to  my  novitiate.  He  had  returned  from  Rome  only  the  day  before, 
and  was  surrounded  by  a  number  of  his  penitents.  The  moment  he 
saw  me,  he  said,  '  Good  morning  to  you,  good  man ;  prepare  for 
China.' 

'  I  was  surprised,  and  wondered  what  he  could  mean ;  for  I  had 
never  heard  any  thing  about  China.  Perceiving  this,  Father  Torres 
added,  that  China  was  a  nation  of  idolaters,  who,  from  want  of  la- 
bourers in  the  Gospel,  lived  in  the  darkness  of  heathenism;  that 
Clement  XL,  the  reigning  pope,  with  a  view  to  remedy  this  evil,  had 
recently  attached  to  the  propaganda  a  college  for  the  instruction  of 
European  ecclesiastics  in  the  Chinese  language,  that  they  might  carry 
the  light  of  the  Holy  Gospel  to  those  benighted  heathens,  and  that 
accordingly  his  holiness  had  commanded  him  to  send  some  of  his  pe- 
nitents to  Rome  for  that  purpose. 

'  As  Father  Torres  spake  these  words,  the  mist  which  filled  my 
mind  vanished,  and  I  now,  greatly  to  my  wonder,  perceived  that  this 
was  the  very  service  to  which  God  had  called  me.  When  we  were 
left  alone,  I  asked  him  whether  he  had  spoken  in  jest  or  in  earnest, 
as  in  the  latter  case  I  would  go  to  China  willingly.  '  Whether  you 
will  or  not,  to  China  you  shall  go,'  he  replied. 

'  How  then  can  I  pass  my  novitiate  with  you,  if  I  am  to  enter  the 
college  at  Rome  in  order  to  go  to  China ! '  said  I. 

'  At  first  he  did  not  understand  me,  for  he  had  forgotten  that  he 
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had  ordered  me  to  become  a  Pious  Labourer ;  but  after  I  had  re- 
minded him  of  this,  he  answered,  '  Pious  Labourer !  Pious  Labourer ! 
God  has  destined  you  for  the  Chinese  mission.' 

'  This  made  me  perfectly  happy ;  and  I  walked  home  so  elevated 
in  spirit,  that  I  scarcely  felt  the  ground  I  trod  on/ — pp.  4,  5. 

He  immediately  repaired  to  Rome  to  qualify  for  his  mis- 
sion, where,  he  says :  '  I  mended  my  own  clothes,  washed  my 
only  shirt  at  night,  and  even  slept  on  a  mat,  owing  to  which 
I  have  been  dreadfully  tormented  with  rheumatism  ever  since.' 
During  his  vacations  he  went  on  preaching  missions  into  the 
surrounding  country,  and  seems  to  have  exerted  no  small  in- 
fluence over  the  people  whom  he  visited.  The  following  narra- 
tive reads  a  lesson  of  simple-minded  earnestness  which  rebukes 
the  supineness  and  indifference  of  better-informed  men : — 

'  An  old  man  of  that  place,  with  six  of  his  sons,  had  for  several 
years  sought  the  life  of  a  relative  who  had  murdered  his  seventh  son. 
Neither  the  exhortations  of  several  ecclesiastics  nor  the  authority  of 
Cardinal  Barberini  and  other  distinguished  personages  who  had  in* 
ter posed,  had  been  sufficient  to  reconcile  them.  The  unfortunate 
murderer  wandered  day  and  night  about  the  mountains  and  foftsts  to 
escape  from  his  pursuers.  Various  persons  informed  me  of  this  cir- 
cumstance, and  solicited  me  to  do  my  utmost  to  pacify  the  family. 
The  fugitive  himself,  accompanied  by  several  of  his  friends,  all  in 
arms,  came  down  from  the  mountains  under  cover  of  the  night,  to 
entreat  me  to  the  same  effect. 

'I  waited  till  £aster,  when  I  knew  that  his  uncle  and  cousins 
would  come  to  confession.  The  latter  did,  one  afler  the  other,  come 
to  my  feet,  and  I  exhorted  them  to  peace.  They  all  replied  that  they 
bore  no  hatred  in  their  hearts  to  the  assassin,  and  that  they  were 
ready  to  forgive  him,  if  the  permission  of  their  father,  in  whose  power 
they  were,  could  be  obtained.  Last  of  all,  the  father  came  to  con- 
fession ;  and  after  I  had  admonished  him  at  great  length,  he  told  me 
that  he  did  not  entertain  any  resentment  against  his  nephew,  but  that 
he  wished  justice  to  take  its  course.  I  at  once  understood  his  object 
in  this  subterfuge,  and  therefore  commanded  him  to  repeat  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  which  he  did,  not  suspecting  my  intentions.  When  he  came 
to  the  words,  '  and  forgive  us  our  trespasses  as  we  forgive  them  that 
trespass  against  us/  I  desired  him  to  explain  their  force  and  meaning; 
whereupon,  by  the  Divine  grace,  he  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears. 
Having  recovered  his  composure,  he  promised  to  pardon  and  em- 
brace his  nephew,  for  the  love  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  first  time  he  should 
meet  him.  As,  however,  I  feared  that  his  resolution  might  be  a 
transient  ebullition  rather  than  a  holy  purpose,  I  sent  secretly  to  the 
fugitive  nephew,  directing  him  to  conceal  himself  in  the  belfry  on  a 
certain  evening,  when  I  intended  to  preaoh  upon  the  subject  of  love 
to  our  enemies,  and  if  in  the  course  of  the  sermon  I  should  call  him. 
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fearlessly  to  come  forward,  accompanied  by  the  rector  and  his  other 
friends. 

'  By  the  Divine  assistance,  my  efforts  were  crowned  with  the  hap- 
piest results.  At  about  dusk,  when  I  had  finished  my  sermon  upon 
love  to  our  enemies,  at  which  all  the  injured  family  were  present,  I 
intimated  that  the  women  might  go  home  in  peace,  and  that  the  men 
only  should  remain  to  do  penance.  I  then  caused  the  door  of  the 
church  to  be  locked,  and  in  a  short  discourse  I  exhorted  them  to  self- 
castigation.  After  this,  the  crucifix,  as  I  had  previously  arranged, 
was  brought  out  of  the  sacristry,  and  borne  between  two  lighted 
torches.  At  the  same  time  I  repeated  the  most  cogent  arguments 
which  I  had  used  in  my  sermon,  and  urged  the  congregation  to  put 
in  practicfe  what  they  had  heard,  pardoning  each  other,  and  embrac- 
ing in  sis;n  of  peace.  Many  who  had  been  at  variance  then  came  and 
embraced  each  other  at  my  feet.  Such  was  the  emotion  and  the  fer- 
vour of  the  congregation  that  they  were  all  in  tears.  Perceiving 
among  them  the  uncle  of  the  assassin,  I  called  him  by  name,  and  he 
immediately  came  and  threw  himself  at  my  feet.  I  asked  him  in  the 
presence  of  all,  whether  he  really  forgave  his  nephew,  and  he  replied 
in  a  deliberate  tone  that  he  did.  I  mquired  if  he  promised  this  in 
the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  whose  image  he  then  held  in  his  hand ;  he 
answdNd  in  the  affirmative.  I  made  him  repeat  this  several  times  in 
a  loud  voice.  Then  I  blessed  him,  his  family,  and  all  his  concerns, 
in  the  name  of  our  Lord,  for  the  great  satisfaction  he  gave  to  God, 
and  to  all  the  court  of  Heaven,  by  granting  pardon,  for  the  love  of 
Christ,  to  the  man  by  whom  he  had  been  injured ;  and  finally  I 
asked  him,  if  at  that  moment  his  culpable  nephew  were  on  his  knees 
to  ask  forgiveness,  for  the  love  of  Christ,  how  he  would  act  ?  He  re- 
plied that  he  would  gladly  take  him  to  his  heart.  I  then  made  the 
signal  agreed  upon,  and  the  offender  was  conducted  by  the  rector 
into  my  presence.  As  soon  as  he  was  seen  approaching,  the  sobbing 
of  the  people  increased.  The  old  man  was  greatly  surprised  at  this, 
for  he  stood  with  his  back  to  the  entrance,  and  did  not  see  his  nephew, 
who,  however,  the  next  moment  fell  at  his  feet,  craving  pardon,  for 
the  love  of  Christ.  At  first  the  old  man  stood  motionless,  struck  with 
surprise.  He  seemed  bewildered,  by  the  extraordinary  scene,  and 
knew  not  what  to  do.  I  endeavoured  to  calm  him ;  and,  with  the 
crucifix  in  my  hand,  I  reiterated  my  arguments  to  induce  him  to  for- 
giveness, till,  urged  by  the  grace  that  was  working  in  him,  he  sud- 
denly embraced  his  nephew,  kissed  and  pardoned  him,  and  gave  him 
his  benediction.  His  example  was  instantly  followed  by  his  sons, 
who,  one  afler  the  other,  sobbing  and  weeping,  embraced  their  cousin, 
while  all  the  congregation,  bathed  in  tears,  blessed  and  praised  God.' 
—pp.  10—12. 

Being  at  length  appointed  to  the  Chinese  mission,  he  was 
admitted^  together  with  his  companions,  to  the  Pope^s  presence, 
whose  gifts  are  described  with  a  simplicity  which,  were  not  the 
matter  too  serious  for  jocularity,  would  provoke  a  smile : — 

Vol.  XVII.  n 
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'  After  having/  says  the  narrator,  '  solemnly  exhorted  us  zea- 
lously to  fulfil  our  divine  mission,  his  Holiness  gave  to  each  of 
us  a  silver  medal,  with  the  indulgence  in  articulo  mortis.  He 
granted  us,  also,  the  faculty  of  gaining  plenary  indulgence 
every  month ;  the  favour  of  a  privileged  altar  once  a  week ;  the 
right  of  blessing  five  thousand  medals,  crucifixes,  or  rosaries, 
with  the  usual  indulgencies ;  the  pri\'ilege  of  confessing  to  one 
another  during  our  voyage ;  the  power  of  giving  plenary  indul- 
gences in  articulo  mortis,  not  attached  to  a  crucifix,  which  might 
be  lost,  but  to  our  own  persons ;  and  lastly,  the  authority  of 
deciding  by  majority  of  votes  all  questions  and  doubts  that 
might  arise  during  our  journey/ 

Father  Ripa  proceeded  to  China  by  way  of  London^  and  the 
account  which  he  gives  of  his  voyage  contains  some  amusing 
illustrations  of  character  as  well  as  proofs  of  his  superstition. 
We  pass  over  these  to  introduce  our  readers  to  that  portion  of 
his  work  that  relates  to  China,  which  may  be  advantageously 
prefaced  by  his  description  of  the  style  of  his  predecessors. 
Referring  to  two  persons  whom  he  had  in  some  degree  convinced 
of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  he  remarks : — 

'  I  may  here  take  occasion  to  observe  that,  if  our  European  mis- 
sionaries in  China  would  conduct  themselves  with  less  ostentation, 
and  accommodate  their  mianners  to  persons  of  all  ranks  and  condi- 
tions, the  number  of  converts  would  be  immensely  increased ;  for  the 
Chinese  possess  excellent  natural  abilities,  and  are  both  prudent  and 
docile  But,  unfortunately,  our  missionaries  have  adopted  the  lofly 
and  pompous  manner  known  in  China  by  the  appellation  of  *  Tti- 
mjen.'  Their  garments  are  made  of  the  richest  materials ;  they  go 
nowhere  on  foot,  but  always  in  sedans,  on  horseback,  or  in  boats,  and 
with  numerous  attendants  following  them.  With  a  few  tionourable 
exceptions,  all  the  missionaries  live  in  this  manner ;  and  thus,  as  they 
never  mix  with  the  people,  they  make  but  few  converts.  The  diffu- 
sion of  our  holy  religion  in  these  parts  has  been  almost  entirely  owing 
to  the  catechists  who  are  in  their  service,  to  other  Christians,  or  to 
the  distribution  of  Christian  books  in  the  Chinese  language.  Thus, 
there  is  scarcely  a  single  missionary  who  can  boast  of  having  made  a 
convert  by  his  own  preaching,  for  they  merely  baptize  those  who 
have  been  already  converted  by  others ;  and,  in  the  absence  of  mis- 
sionaries, infants,  aged  persons,'  and  those  that  are  sick,  are  baptized 
by  native  Christians.* — p.  43. 

Like  most  of  his  brethren.  Father  Ripa  obtained  employment 
in  the  service  of  the  Emperor.  His  occupation  was  that  of  an 
engraver,  and  as  he  was  generally  in  attendance  on  the  monarch 
he  had  frequent  opportunities  of  noting  his  habits  and  character. 
In  1711  he  accompanied  him  on  a  hunting  expedition,  of  which 
he  gives  the  following  interesting  sketch : — 
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'  Afler  another  day's  rest  and  one  of  travellings  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  17th  we  began  what  they  call  the  little  hunt,  which  is  for  deer, 
hares,  and  pheasants.  Hitherto,  we  Europeans  had  preceded  the 
company  about  two  hours'  march — the  Emperor  intending  that  we 
should  thus  avoid  the  dust  and  confusion  always  produced  by  a 
whole  army  on  horseback  ;  now,  however,  to  enable  us  to  enjoy  the 
sport,  he  ordered  that  we  should  march  immediately  afler  him,  and 
keep  within  sight  of  him.  We  had  come  to  a  small  plain  covered 
with  luxuriant  verdure,  where  a  number  of  soldiers  formed  a  semi- 
circle around  the  Emperor,  who  was  a  few  steps  in  advance,  followed 
by  his  family  and  suite,  all  armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  and  flanked 
by  falconers. 

'  As  the  circle  advanced  at  a  slow  pace,  innumerable  pheasants, 
hares,  and  deer  were  seen  to  fly  or  run  out  of  the  grass  and  the  bushes 
in  all  directions.  Eagles,  trained  for  the  purpose,  were  let  loose 
upon  the  deer ;  against  the  hares  and  pheasants  arrows  and  hawks 
were  employed.  This  continued  for  about  an  hour,  when  we  came 
to  the  end  of  the  plain,  and  were  obliged  toproceed  in  search  of  an- 
other spot  across  those  valleys  and  hills  of  Tartary.  Then,  when  we 
came  to  the  other  places  adapted  to  the  sport,  this  was  repeated  seve- 
ral times,  and  alwajrs  in  the  same  manner. 

'  Having  crossed  several  hills,  we  now  arrived  in  an  open  place, 
skirted  by  verdant  heights  ;  and  in  the  early  morning  the  stag-hunt 
was  begun,  which  being  conducted  in  a  manner  quite  different  from 
ours,  I  shall  here  describe  minutely.  On  this  occasion  the  army 
coimsted  of  twelve  thousand  soldiers,  divided  into  two  wings,  one  of 
which  passed  on  towards  the  east,  then  turned  northward,  whilst  the 
other  proceeded  to  the  west,  then  likewise  turned  in  a  northern  direc- 
tion. As  they  marched  on,  each  man  halted,  so  as  to  remain  about 
a  bow-shot  distant  from  the  next,  till  at  length  they  surrounded  the 
hills.  Then,  at  a  given  word,  in  an  instant  they  all  advanced  slowly 
towards  the  centre  of  the  circle,  driving  the  stags  before  them,  and 
went  on  in  this  manner  till  one  was  not  more  than  half  a  bow-shot 
distant  from  the  other.  Every  alternate  soldier  now  halted,  and  the 
next  continuing  to  advance,  two  circles  were  formed,  one  being  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  other.  Afler  this,  they  all  moved  in 
the  same  direction,  till  the  soldiers  of  the  inner  circle  being  so  near  as 
to  shake  hands,  they  divided  again  and  formed  a  third  circle ;  when, 
preserving  their  relative  distances,  they  advanced  again  till  the 
soldiers  and  horses  of  the  innermost  circle  touched  each  other. 

'  The  inner  or  third  circle  was  less  than  a  bow-shot  distant  from 
the  second,  but  the  distance  from  this  to  the  outer  circle  was  much 
greater.  The  three  circles  having  thus  taken  up  their  ultimate  po- 
sition, the  emperor  entered  into  the  centre,  followed  by  the  male 
part  of  his  family  and  relatives,  and  surrounded  by  the  best  and  most 
expert  hunters,  armed  for  his  defence.  The  ladies  were  conducted 
into  pavilions  erected  upon  a  neighbouring  hill,  where  they  could 
view  the  sport  without  being  seen.  A  similar  situation  was  allotted 
to  ua,  but  we  remained  on  horseback. 

n2 
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'  The  signal  being  given,  the  Emperor  himself  opened  the  chase  by 
killing  with  his  arrows  a  good  number  of  the  multitude  of  stags  thus 
surrounded  ;  and  when  weary  he  gave  permission  to  his  sons  and  re- 
lations to  imitate  him.  The  stags,  perceiving  themselves  hemmed  in 
and  slaughtered  on  all  sides,  attempted  to  escape  by  breaking  through 
the  circle  ;  but  the  soldiers,  being  accustomed  to  this,  instantly  drove 
them  back  with  shouts  and  the  noise  they  produced  by  striking  the 
leather  housings  of  the  horses  with  their  stirrups.  Many  of  the  stags, 
however,  urged  by  pain  or  fear,  leaped  over  the  horses,  or  forced  a 
passage  with  their  horns.  The  soldiers  of  the  second  circle  then  en- 
deavoured to  drive  them  back  to  the  centre ;  but  if  they  did  not  suc- 
ceed, those  of  the  third  were  permitted  to  kill  the  fugitives.  Nor  were 
the  animals  that*chanced  to  escape  from  the  soldiers  entirely  safe,  for 
they  could  then  be  destroyed  by  any  one  who  might  happen  to  meet 
them. 

'  Tigers  generally  make  their  abode  in  the  most  rugged  and  inac- 
cessible mountains  of  Tartary ;  but  they  are  sometimes  found  among 
these  hills  watching  for  deer  and  other  prey.     When  it  is  discovered 
that  there  is  more  than  one,  the  circles  are  immediately  dissolved,  the 
soldiers  retire  to  the  encampment  with  great  precaution,  and  no  far- 
ther attempt  at  hunting  is  made  there  that  year.     If,  however,  no 
more  than  one  of  these  ferocious  animals  has  been  observed,  the 
soldiers  dismount,  and  dividing  into  bands  of  five  men  each,  they  take 
up  various  positions,  with  lance  in  hand,  instead  of  bows  and  arrows: 
being  thus  prepared,  they  let  loose  a  number  of  dogs,  not  to  hunt  the 
beast,  but  to  intimidate  him  by  their  barking,  and  drive  him  from  his 
lair,  which  is  very  soon  effected.  When  the  tiger  appears,  the  soldiers 
remain  motionless,  knowing  it  to  be  the  nature  of  this  beast  to  attack. 
Fixing  his  eyes,  therefore,  upon  one  of  these  groups  of  soldiers,  he 
makes  towards  them  at  a  quick  pace,  and  when  at  a  certain  distance 
he  instantly  springs  upon  them.    The  five  men,  who,  with  their  eyes 
and  lances  fixed,  awaited  his  approach,  receive  him  on  the  points  of 
their  weapons,  which  they  force  into  his  breast,  and  having  with  great 
dexterity  thrown  him  down,  they  quickly  despatch  him.     I  never  had 
an  opportunity  of  witnessing  such  an  occurrence,  but  I  was  assured 
that  no  tiger,  thus  discovered  alone,  had  ever  escaped;  and  that  no 
soldier  had  ever  been  hurt  by  one.     When,  on  the  contrary,  these 
groups  have  been  attacked  by  more  than  one  tiger,  some  have  suf- 
fered ;  and,  consequently,  whenever  more  than  one  is  discovered,  the 
sport  is  immediately  abandoned,  and  the  company  proceed  to  another 
quarter.     There  are  great  numbers  of  these  beasts  in  that  country, 
and  the  Tartars  often  hunt  them  in  the  manner  described  ;  and  after- 
wards sell  the  skins  in  Peking,  at  about  a  tahel  each,  a  Chinese  coin 
equivalent  to  a  crown. — pp.  75 — 78. 

What  follows  is  somewhat  more  novel,  and  is  strangely  at 
variance  with  European  notions  of  Chinese  manners.  The 
common  tendencies  of  our  nature  force  for  themselves  an  ex- 
pression^ however  artificial  or  rigid  the  mode  which  fashkin  may 
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prescribe.  Who  that  has  seen  the  demure  and  formal  air  of  a 
Chinese  mandarin^  or  has  listened  to  the  inflated  style  of  the 
ruler  of  the  Celestial  Empire^  could  imagine  the  latter  to  en- 
gage in  such  sport  as  our  author  here  describes : — 

'  The  Emperor  took  part  in  another  species  of  sport,  unknown  in 
Europe  and  less  fatiguing.     He  set  out  by  night  with  all  the  great 
company  above  mentioned,  and  when  within  two  miles  of  the  spot 
selected  for  the  sport  he  left  the  army,  and  ascended  to  the  top  of  a 
hill  with  six  or  seven  hunters,  clothed  in  stag-skins  from  head  to 
foot.     Here  one  of  the  hunters  put  on  a  kind  of  mask  resembling  a 
stag's  head  with  horns,  and  concealed  himself  among  the  bushes  in 
such  a  manner  that  at  first  sight  he  might  be  taken  for  a  stag,  while 
the  Emperor  and  the  others  crouched  down  close  by — all  being 
armed  with  good  guns,  to  the  ends  of  which  were  fixed  small  pieces 
of  stag's  horn.     The  stags  are  followed  by  several  does,  which  they 
will  not  allow  any  other  stag  to  approach.     Early  in  the  morning 
they  instinctively  raise  a  cry  of  challenge ;  the  other  stags  arrive, 
and  a  fight  ensues,  which  continues  till  one  is  slain,  when  the  victor 
takes  possession  of  bis  rival's  herd  of  does.    One  of  the  hunters  now 
blows  an  instrument  which,  both  in  shape  and  sound,  very  much  re- 
sembles those  with  which  our  herdsmen  call  the  swine,  and  which 
closely  imitates  the  belling  of  the  stag.     At  this  sound  the  stags 
hasten  to  the  hill,  and  seeking  their  supposed  rival,  they  come  within 
gun- shot,  and  meet  with  their  death.     The  Emperor  had    the  first 
shot,  and  if  he  missed,  the  stag  was  quickly  killed  by  the  huntsmen. 
It  happened  one  day  that  at  the  sound  of  the  horn  not  one  stag  only 
but  two  appeared  at  the  same  time  within  shot,  and  began  to  fight. 
One  of  them  was  soon  hit  by  the  Emperor,  and  the  other,  instead  of 
running  away,  strove  to  finish  his  dying  rival,  thus. giving  his  Ma- 
jesty the  opportunity  of  killing  him  also  with  the  second  shot.     The 
sport  lasts  only  about  two  hours,  as  later  in  the  day  it  would  have  no 
effect ;  and  every  morning  from  five  to  ten  stags  were  thus  killed. — 
pp.  78—79. 

Father  Ripa  was  present  at  the  public  rejoicing  which  occurred 
at  Peking  on  occasion  of  the  Emperor  attaining  his  sixtieth 
year^  which  is  regarded  in  China^  he  informs  us^  as  equivalent  to 
our  century.  The  chief  mandarins  repaired  to  the  capital  from 
all  parts  of  the  empire^  and  made  splendid  gifts  to  their  sove- 
reign ;  while  the  road  along  which  he  travelled  was  adorned 
with  silks  of  the  most  beautiful  workmanship.  Artificial  tem- 
ples;  triumphal  arches^  and  theatres  in  which  musical  dramas 
were  represented,  graced  the  line  of  his  procession,  and  bespoke 
the  affluence  and  loyalty  of  the  people.  On  ordinary  occa- 
sions the  Emperor  is  preceded  by  a  large  body  of  horsemen, 
who  clear  the  streets,  cause  all  the  shops  to  bo  shut;  and  draw 
a  canvass  before  every  opening  through  which  he  could  possibly 
be  seen ;  but  on  the  anniversary  of  his  sixtieth  birthday  these 
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precautions  are  dispensed  with.  '  The  streets  and  roads  were 
now  crowded  with  countless  multitudes  desirous  of  beholding 
their  sovereign.  He  rode  on  horseback^  wearing  a  robe 
covered  with  dragons^  magnificently  embroidered  in  gold^  and 
having  five  claws,  the  five-clawed  dragon  being  exclusively  worn 
by  the  imperial  family.' 

One  feature  of  the  day's  pageantry  was  peculiar,  and,  to  our 
minds,  more  interesting  than  all  the  glitter  and  parade  which 
were  so  profusely  exhibited :  it  contained  a  moral,  and  was  pro- 
bably, in  its  origin,  designed  to  inculcate  it. 

*  A  vast  number  of  aged  but  healthy  men  had  been  sent  to  Peking 
from  all  the  provinces.  They  were  in  companies,  bearing  the  banner 
of  their  respective  provinces.  They  also  carried  various  other  sym- 
bols and  trophies,  and  being  symmetrically  draWn  up  along  the 
streets  through  which  the  Emperor  was  to  pass,  they  presented  a 
very  beautiiul  and  uncommon  appearance.  Every  one  of  these  old 
men  brought  a  present  of  some  kind  to  the  Emperor,  which  generally 
consisted  of  vases  and  other  articles  in  bronze.  His  Majesty  gave  to 
each  of  them  twelve  silver  tahel,  a  coin  worth  about  five  shillings, 
together  with  a  gown  of  yellow  silk,  which  is  the  imperial  colour. 
They  afterwards  assembled  all  together  in  a  place  where  the  Empe- 
ror went  to  see  them  ;  and  it  was  found  that  this  venerable  company 
amounted  to  four  thousand  in  number.  His  Majesty  was  highly 
gratified  with  this  spectacle ;  he  inquired  the  age  of  many,  and 
treated  them  all  with  the  greatest  affability  and  condescension.  He 
even  invited  them  all  to  a  banquet,  at  which  he  made  them  sit  in  his 
presence,  and  commanded  his  sons  and  grandsons  to  serve  them  with 
drink.  After  this,  with  his  own  hand,  he  presented  every  one  of 
them  with  something ;  to  one  who  was  the  most  aged  of  the  whole 
assembly,  being  nearly  a  hundred  and  eleven  years  old,  he  gave  a 
mandarin's  suit  complete,  together  with  a  staff,  an  inkstand,  and 
other  things. — p.  86. 

Our  author  gives  a  low  account  of  the  Greek  priests  resident 
in  Peking,  at  which  we  are  not  surprised,  since  their  attain- 
ments and  character  were  equally  unworthy  of  respect.  The 
abbot,  who  could  scarcely  make  himself  understood  in  Latin^ 
informed  Father  Ripa  that  the  number  of  his  sect  in  Peking 
did  not  exceed  fifty,  and  were  descendants  of  Russian  prisoners 
of  war.  '  I  asked  him,'  says  the  narrator,  '  whether  it  was  true 
that  he  had  baptized  a  great  number  of  Chinese  ?  To  this  he 
replied  that  his  christenings  had  been  limited  to  the  families  of 
the  Russian  prisoners ;  that  he  did  not  attend  to  the  Chinese, 
because  he  was  ignorant  of  their  language,  and  the  abandoned 
state  of  his  own  congregation  required  all  his  attention.' 

These  two  bodies,  the  Greek  and  the  Jesuit — ^the  latter  for 
the  most  part  stealthfully — continued  for  a  time  to  disseminate 
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their  principles  without  interruption.  This  was  not,  however, 
of  long  continuance :  the  suspicions  of  the  Chinese  were  aroused, 
and  a  memorial  having  been  presented  against  the  Christians, 
the  Kieu-king,  or  Supreme  Board,  resolved  that  Canton  should 
be  closed  against  foreigners,  the  christian  religion  be  prohibited, 
its  professors  imprisoned,  and  their  places  of  worship  be  razed  to 
the  groimd.  By  the  intervention  of  the  Emperor,  Canton  was 
re-opened  to  foreign  merchants,  and  the  suppression  of  the 
christian  faith  was  suspended.  A  sufficient  intimation,  how- 
ever, was  thus  given  of  the  feeling  of  the  authorities,  and  the 
subsequent  attempts  which  were  made  to  enforce  the  persecut- 
ing edict,  precluded  the  hope  of  a  permanent  settlement  in 
China.  The  number  of  converts  made  by  the  Jesuits  was  not 
inconsiderable,  though  we  fear  that  the  character  of  their  con- 
version was  far  from  being  satisfactory.  No  information  is  given 
on  this  point,  and  we  are  left  therefore  to  infer  their  views,  and 
th^  ext^t  of  their  religious  change,  from  what  is  known  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Jesuits  in  other  quarters.  The  fact  of  many 
Chinese  having  professed  the  christian  religion  is  sufficiently 
indicated  in  the  following  passage,  which  cannot  be  read  with- 
out awakening  mournful  reflections  in  the  thoughtful  reader. 
The  presence  of  a  purer  form  of  Christianity  sustained  in  its 
operation  to  the  present  day,  might  have  done  much  towards 
evangelizing  this  vast  and  almost  unapproachable  empire : — 

'  In  the  month  of  June  of  the  subsequent  year,  while  following  the 
Emperor  to  Je-hol  as  usual,  I  met,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Low- 
kwo-tien,  several  Christians,  who  had  come  to  ask  me  to  administer 
the  holy  sacrament  to  a  woman  who  was  dying  in  Koo-pa-kew,  a 
place  five  miles  distant,  and  close  to  the  great  wall.  Koo-pa-kew 
contained  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  Christians,  who  deserved  the 
praise  and  affection  of  the  missionaries  for  their  fervent  attachment 
to  our  religion.  Accordingly  I  went  to  confess  the  dying  woman, 
afler  which  I  gave  her  the  sacrament  and  the  extreme  unction. 
Yielding  to  the  pressing  entreaties  of  several  persons,  I  devoted  the 
remainder  of  the  day  to  receiving  their  confessions ;  and  when  even- 
ing came,  as  the  chapel  continued  to  be  full  of  people  who  awaited 
their  turn,  after  taking  a  slight  refreshment  I  resumed  my  work,  and 
carried  it  on  throughout  the  night  without  once  closing  my  eyes  ; 
but  as  most  of  these  deserted  Christians  had  not  been  able  to  confess 
for  a  long  time,  their  confessions  were  generally  so  long  that  I  could 
not  hsten  to  more  than  seventy-two.  In  consequence  of  this,  the 
next  morning,  immediately  after  mass,  I  again  betook  myself  to  the 
confessional  with  unabated  zeal,  so  that  during  a  stay  of  three  days 
I  confessed  one  hundred  and  ninety-nine  persons,  administered  the 
sacrament  to  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven,  and  christened  fifty-four. 

'  Among  those  whom  I  baptized  at  Koo-pa-kew  was  the  uncle  of 
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the  sovereign  of  Mong-quo-pah,  a  state  situated  in  the  province  of 
Kwey-chau,  but  almost  independent  of  the  Emperor  of  China,  as  is 
shewn  by  a  blank  in  the  map  of  the  empire  which  I  en^ved.  This 
neophyte  told  me  that,  throughout  his  nephew's  dominions,  no  idols, 
images,  or  deities  were  worshipped,  and  that  consequently  there 
were  no  temples  nor  bonzes,  nor  any  other  sort  of  priests.  He  asked 
for  a  good  number  of  religious  books  to  distribute  among  his  fellow- 
countrymen,  and  prayed  that  a  missionary  might  be  sent  to  teach  them 
the  Holy  Word.'— pp.  93,  94 

Our  narrator  was  present  on  the  arrival  of  Count  Ismailof  as 
envoy  from  Peter  the  Great,  in  November,  1720,  and  gives  an 
interesting  account  of  his  dignified  bearing,  and  of  the  honour- 
able reception  ultimately  vouchsafed  to  him.  In  diplomacy  the 
Russian  ambassador  was  quite  a  match  for  the  Chinese  mandarins, 
and  by  his  straightforward  and  determined  course  ccmipelled 
them  to  forego  their  usual  ceremonial. 

The  subjoined  extract  discloses  a  scene  not  often  unveiled  to 
European  eyes,  which  are  rarely  permitted  to  glance  within  the 
habitations  of  the  Celestial  Empire,  much  less  to  penetrate  into 
the  mysteries  of  their  sleeping  apartments : — 

'  During  the  stay  of  the  Russian  embassy  in  Peking,  Dr.  Yolta. 
a  Milanese  priest  and  physician,  arrived  at  Chan-choon-yuen,  and 
I  was  summoned  to  accompany  him  when  he  was  introduced  to  the 
Emperor.  After  asking  him  a  few  questions,  his  Majesty  commanded 
him  to  feel  his  pulse.  Dr.  Yolta  immediately  obeyed,  but  remarked 
that,  in  order  to  form  a  correct  opinion  of  the  state  of  his  Majesty's 
health,  he  must  feel  his  pulse  on  that  evening  and  the  next  morning. 
This  being  therefore  repeated  when  the  Emperor  went  to  bed,  and 
then  again  before  he  arose,  the  physician  pronounced  him  to  be 
in  an  excellent  state  of  health.  I  observed  on  this  occasion  that  his 
Majesty's  bed  was  wide  enough  to  contain  five  or  six  persons,  and 
haci  no  sheets.  The  upper  part  of  the  mattress,  as  well  as  the  under 
part  of  the  quilt,  was  lined  with  lambs'-skin,  and  the  Emperor  slept 
between  these  without  wearing  any  night -clothes.  As  it  seldom 
happens  that  an  Emperor  is  seen  in  bed  by  strangers,  he  said  to  us, 
'  You  are  foreigners,  and  yet  you  see  me  in  bed.'  We  replied  that 
we  had  that  honour  because  his  Majesty  treated  us  as  his  sons ; 
whereupon  he  added,  '  I  consider  you  as  members  of  my  own  house, 
and  very  near  relatives.' — p.  114. 

Father  Bipa  at  this  time  occupied  one  of  the  royal  apart- 
ments,  whence  he  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  habits  of 
the  Emperor,  some  of  which  will  probably  surprise  our  readers. 
The  usual  characteristics  of  an  effeminate  and  sensual  life  are 
visible  in  his  description,  with  some  touches  of  mirthfulness  which 
would  scarcely  be  expected.  We  need  not  wonder  that  such  a 
mode  of  life  should  stultify  the  intellect  and  banish  from  the 
heart  all  large  and  generous  thoughts : — 
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*  On  the  other  side  of  the  lake  there  was  a  cottage  opposite  to  our 
own,  whither  Us  Majesty  often  retired  to  study,  accompanied  by 
some  of  his  concubines.  As  the  windows  in  China  are  as  high  and 
broad  as  the  rooms  themselves,  and  in  summer  are  kept  wide  open 
on  account  of  the  heat,  through  the  holes  in  ours,  which  were  framed 
with  paper,  I  saw  the  Emperor  employed  in  reading  or  writing,  while 
these  wretched  women  remained  sitting  upon  cushions,  as  silent  as 
novices.  Through  these  holes  I  also  observed  the  eunuchs  while 
they  were  engaged  in  various  ways  of  fishing.  His  Majesty  would 
then  sit  in  a  superb  little  boat,  with  five  or  six  concubines  at  his  feet, 
some  Tartar,  and  others  Chinese  ;  all  dressed  in  their  national  cos- 
tumes. The  boat  was  always  followed  by  many  others,  all  loaded 
with  ladies. 

*  When  the  Emperor's  presence  was  required  in  the  outer  palace 
on  some  business,  he  generally  went  by  water ;  and,  as  he  necessarily 
passed  under  my  window,  I  also  saw  him.  He  always  came  in  a 
boat  with  some  concubines,  and  with  a  train  of  other  boats  loaded 
with  ladies.  On  reaching  the  spot  where,  by  a  secret  door,  he 
entered  the  room  in  which  he  gave  audience,  he  left  the  concubines 
behind,  in  charge  of  the  eunuchs.  I  saw  him  several  times  about 
the  garden,  but  never  on  foot.  He  was  always  carried  in  a  sedan- 
chair,  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  concubines,  all  walking  and  smiling. 
Sometimes  he  sat  upon  a  high  seat,  in  the  form  of  a  throne,  with  a 
number  of  eunuchs  standing  around  him ;  and,  watching  a  favourable 
moment,  he  suddenly  threw  among  his  ladies,  grouped  before  him  on 
carpets  of  felt,  artificial  snakes,  toads,  and  other  loathsome  animals, 
in  order  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  seeing  them  scamper  away  with 
their  crippled  feet.  At  other  times  he  sent  some  of  his  ladies  to 
gather  filberts  and  other  fruits  upon  a  neighbouring  hill,  and  pretend- 
ing to  be  craving  for  some,  he  urged  on  the  poor  lame  creatures  with 
noisy  exclamations  until  some  of  them  fell  to  the  ground,  when  he 
indulged  in  a  loud  and  hearty  laugh.  Such  were  frequently  the  re- 
creations of  his  Imperial  Majesty,  and  particularly  in  the  cool  of  the 
summer  evenings.  Whether  he  was  in  the  country,  or  at  Peking, 
he  saw  no  other  company  but  his  ladies  and  eunuchs ;  a  manner  of 
life  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  one  of  the  most  wretched,  though  the 
worldly  consider  it  as  the  height  of  happiness. — pp.  115,  116. 

As  our  author's  health  was  now  much  impaired^  he  resolved 
on  returning  to  Europe,  which  he  accomplished  with  consider- 
able difficulty.  We  pass  over  the  account  of  his  voyage,  which 
contains  some  interesting  incidents,  and  hasten  to  conclude  by 
again  assuring  our  readers  that  the  small  volume  we  have  had 
under  notice  will  amply  repay  them  for  its  cost  and  the  time 
occupied  in  its  perusal. 
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Art.  IV.  1.  Justin  Martyr:  his  Life,  Writings,  and  Opinions,-  By  the  Rev. 
Charles  Semisch,  of  Trebnitz,  Silesia.  Translated  from  the  German, 
with  the  Author's  concurrence,  by  J.  E.  Ryland.  Clarke's  Biblical 
Cabinet,  vols.  xli.  and  xlii.     Edinburgh.    1843.    pp.  348  and  387. 

2.  S'  Justini  Philosophi  et  Martyris  Opera.  Recensuit  J.  C.  T.  Otto 
Jenensis.     2  torn.     Jena,  1842 — 1844.     8vo.     pp.  315  and  636. 

Our  business  in  the  present  aiticle  will  be  chiefly  to  furnish  an 
analysis  and  character  of  the  former  of  the  two  publications 
whose  titles  are  prefixed  to  it,  since  that  is  in  itself  a  review 
of  the  contents  of  the  other ;  and  of  the  latter  we  shffll  briefly 
take  notice,  before  we  close,  as  the  latest  edition,  and  a  very 
excellent  one,  of  the  writings  of  that  father  of  the  church  who 
claims  our  special  attention  as  the  first  literary  phenomenon  in 
its  history.  And  certainly  not  in  that  respect  alone,  but  also 
because  of  his  moral  worth,  and  more  particularly  as  the  faithful 
representative  of  the  opinions,  and  the  spiritual  and  intellec- 
tual character  of  the  christians  of  his  time,  Justin  the  Martyr 
well  deserves  to  be  studied  as  closely,  and  delineated  as  com- 
pletely and  impartially,  as  our  SUesian  author  has  done  in  the 
work  that  is  before  us. 

The  motives  which  led  Mr.  Semisch  to  engage  in  those  labours, 
the  result  of  which  has  made  us  his  debtors,  are  fully  explained 
in  the  preface  to  the  first  volume.  We  mention  them  here, 
because  they  are  suggestive  of  important  practical  considera- 
tions, which  shew  that  this  kind  of  study  is  on  no  account  to  be 
viewed  as  a  secluded  by-path,  reserved  for  the  footsteps  of  a  few 
fond  explorers  of  antiquated  learning  and  useless  theology,  but 
as  a  road  by  which  we  may  rejoin  the  communion  of  our  brethren 
in  a  distant  and  perilous  age,  and  derive  from  them  at  once 
most  needful  warning  by  their  errors,  and  not  less  needful 
incitement  by  their  sincerity  and  zeal.  The  author's  mind, 
weary  of  the  theological  divisions  and  disputes  by  which  Ger- 
many, even  more  than  this  country,  is  agitated,  sought '  to  take 
refiige  in  the  haven  of  bygone  times,  when  the  inspiration  of 
faith  and  love  existed  in  youthful  vigour  f  and  in  doing  so,  he 
was  led  to  prize  more  highly  the  primitive  truths  of  Christianity, 
unimpoverished  and  unperverted  by  modem  philosophical  re- 
finement, and  to  entertain  them  with  a  truly  catholic  love,  even 
when  presented  in  a  form  and  in  connexions  that  would  rouse 
the  intolerance  of  those  to  whom  their  own  systematic  modes 
are  everything.  He  thought  also  that  such  instruction  might 
be  supplied  by  the  character  and  circimistances  of  the  church 
in  the  ante-Nicene  period,  as  would  meet  the  necessities  of  the 
present  crisis ;  and  in  this,  particularly  with  reference  to  our  own 
country,  we  agree  with  him.  For — ^the  inspired  volume  being 
assumed  as  sole  umpire,  from  whose  decisions  there  is  to  be  no 
appeal, — to  what  quarter  should  we  so  naturally  look  for  the  means 
of  rightly  understanding  the  nature  and  points  of  the  present  con- 
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test  among  as,  to  that  from  which  our  opponents  profess  to  derive 
their  examples,  their  arguments,  and  their  authority?  This 
has  been  already  most  successfully  done  by  Mr.  Taylor  in  his 
Ancient  Christianity ;  but  it  is  not  enough  that  he,  or  that  any 
other,  should  have  rendered  good  service  in  the  cause ;  every 
student  of  the  subject,  who  wishes  to  know  his  ground  well  and 
to  maintain  it,  must  commence  investigating  for  himself.  And 
for  this  purpose  we  account  the  work  before  us  particularly 
valuable,  as  furnishing  strong  incentives  and  important  aid  for 
entering  on  the  study  of  the  fathers.  The  mode  and  spirit  in 
which  the  author  has  treated  his  subject,  deserve  our  highest 
commendations.  It  has  received  from  him  no  superficial  or 
hasty  review,  nor  has  he  had  recourse  to  it,  as  an  arena 
where  he  might  assert  the  cause  of  a  party.  The  prosecution 
of  it  has  evidently  been  '  a  labour  of  love,^  as  he  himself 
terms  it :  for  without  a  strong  interest  he  could  not  have  fol- 
lowed out  his  investigation  to  such  an  extent,  and  with  such 
careful  minuteness,  as  he  has  done.  That  our  readers  may 
form  some  idea  of  the  plan  and  contents  of  the  work,  we  shall 
proceed  to  give  an  abstract  of  it,  passing  briefly  over  those  parts 
on  which  we  shall  afterwards  dwell  more  at  length. 

After  giving  a  general  account  of  the  martyr's  life,  where 
every  ascertainable  point  is  noted,  with  the  authorities,  which 
occupies  book  I. ;  he  discusses  in  book  II.  the  genuineness  of 
those  writings  to  which  the  name  of  Justin  is  commonly  afi&xed. 
The  two  apologies — the  longer  of  which  was  addressed  to  Anto- 
ninus Pius  and  his  colleagues,  together  with  the  senate  and 
people  of  Home ;  and  the  shorter  to  the  Roman  senate,  in  the 
reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius — have  never  had  their  genuineness 
disputed  by  any  one  but  Father  Hardouin,  and  may  therefore 
be  regarded  ^as  altogether  unimpeachable.  The  dialogue  with 
Trypho  remained  undisputed  as  Justin^s,  until  1700;  when 
Koch,  from  a  desire  to  maintain  the  martyr's  orthodoxy,  endea- 
voured to  set  it  aside  as  spurious,  and  to  represent  it  as  a  pro- 
duction of  that  Trypho  in  the  third  century,  who  is  mentioned 
as  a  learned  pupil  of  Origen.  Wetstein,  in  his  Prolegomena  to 
the  New  Testament,  followed  up  this  attack  on  another  ground, 
namely,  the  difference  between  the  Old  Testament  citations  in 
the  Dialogue,  and  the  present  text  of  the  Septuagint.  His 
objections,  which  were  unsuccessfully  dealt  with  by  Gallandi 
and  Stroth,  have  now  been  satisfactorily  obviated  by  Credner,  * 
who  has  made  it  extremely  probable  that  the  copy  of  the  Sep- 
tuagint which  Justin  used,  was  one  that  had  undergone  such 
emendations  as  the  versions  of  Theodotion  and  Symmachus 
afterwards  adopted,  these  being,  in  fact,  successors  to  previous 

*  In  his  Contributions  to  an  Introduction  to  the  Biblical  Writings,  (Bey- 
triigc  zur  Einleitung,  &c.,  Halle,  1832.) 
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revised  editions.  In  some  passages  of  the  Dialogue,  however, 
the  original  reading  of  the  quotation  has  undoubtedly  received 
subsequent  alteration.  *  But,  not  to  mention  the  prooft  sup- 
plied by  the  frequent  use  which  Irenseus  and  Tertullian  have 
made  of  the  Dialogue,  and  the  references  contained  in  it  to 
historical  events,  no  one,  who  will  pay  any  regard  to  its  close 
correspondence  with  the  Apologies,  can  fairly  deny  it  to  be  the 
work  of  Justin.  For  that  correspondence  is  not  limited  to  a 
general  agreement  in  their  style,  their  apologetic  principles, 
their  methods  of  proof,  and  their  doctrinal  views ;  which  to  us, 
indeed,  would  be  perfectly  conclusive,  if  no  decided  evidence 
existed  on  the  other  side ;  but  it  extends  also  to  pecu- 
liarities, a  coincidence  in  which  cannot  be  explained,  as  is 
attempted  with  the  former,  by  the  influence  of  prevaiUng  modes 
*of  thinking,  or  by  regarding  them  as  designed  imitations. 
Some  of  these  we  shall  mention,  both  as  illustrative  of  what 
Justin  was  as  a  writer  and  as  an  apologist,  and  also  because 
they  are  evidence  furnished  by  our  author  additional  to  what 
others  have  brought  forward  on  the  same  side. 

Though  Justin  speaks  of  the   Gospels  occasionally  by  that 
common  appellation,  he  generally  distinguishes  them  by  the 
peculiar  name  Records  of  the  Apostles  {atfofir/jiioviifuira  t6v  iwoa-" 
rdXcovj)  a  title  nowhere  else  to  be  found  in  the  Chrisrtian  writers  of 
his  own  or  any  other  period.  In  this  the  Dialogue  agrees  with  the 
longer  Apologv :  the  shorter  Apology  has  no  bible  quotations. 
Again ;  those  biblical  citations  which,  both  in  the  Apology  and 
in  the  Dialogue,  are  at  variance  with  the  text  of  the  Septuagint, 
and  that  of  the  canonical  gospels,  have  an  extraordinary  agree- 
ment with  one  another,  and  such  as  evidently  results  from  the 
fact,  that  it  is  the  same  writer  quoting  from  memory  in  both 
cases,  and  giving  the  passages  not  with  verbal  accuracy,  but  in 
the  form  in  which  his  mind  habitually  retained  them ;  e.  g., 
Isaiah,  i.  9,  is  quoted  in  both  writings,  abbreviated  thus;  'J(f 
the  Lord  had  not  left  us  a  seed,  we  should  have  been  as  Sodom 
and  Cromorrah :' — Is.  Ixvi.  1,  transposed  thus ;  '  What  house 
tvill  ye  build  me  ?  saith  the  Lord.    Heaven  is  my  throne,  and 
the  earth  is  myfootstooV    Fsalm  xix.  6,  is  referr^  to  in  both 
as  a  description  of  Christ,  and  as  having  given  rise  to  the 
heathen  fable  of  Hercules.   The  passage  in  the  Dialogue  (c.  69) 
is  as  follows ;  '  When  they  speak  of  Hercules  as  mighty,  and  as 
having  travelled  round  the  whole  earth,  and  as  being  bom  by 
Alcmena  to  Jupiter,  and  say  that  after  his  death  he  ascended 
into  heaven;  do  I  not  see  that  here  the  scripture  passage 

*  We  may  remark  that,  in  the  first  instance  which  our  author  gives,  from 
c.  58,  where  all  editions  hitherto  have  read  tir&Kauv  dyytko^  /jut*  Avr^  (*v  *(m^ 
— the  edition  of  Otto  has  now  restored  the  genuine  reading  IwaXauv  avO^mwot, 
corresponding  with  the  Septuagint. 
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spoken  concerning  Christ — '  mighty  as  a  giant  to  run  on  his 
way/  has  in  like  manner  been  imitated^  ?  In  the  parallel  pas- 
sage of  the  Apology^  the  verse  is  qnoted  in  precisely  the  same 
words,  thus  differing  from  the  Lxx,  where  the  word  mighty,  on 
which  so  mnch  stress  is  laid,  does  not  occur,  nor  is  it  ever  found 
as  a  various  reading,  or  used  by  any  other  of  the  fathers.  In 
the  Apology,  Gen.  xlix.  11,  is  taken  as  a  prophecy  of  Christ : 
'  hmdkng  his  foal  unto  the  vine^  is  applied  to  the  circumstance 
of  our  Lord^s  ordering  his  disciples  to  bring  to  him  the  foal  of 
the  ass  at  Bethphage,  when  he  made  his  entry  into  Jerusalem; 
'toashmg  Ms  garment  in  the  blood  of  the  grape'  (this  is  a  mix- 
ture of  the  two  clauses  in  the  Lxx)  is  predictive  of  our  Lord's 
passion,  and  the  redemption  from  sin  which  behevers — called 
metaphorically  his  garment,  because  he  dwells  in  them — enjoy 
through  his  atoning  blood,  the  divine  origin  of  which  is  inti- 
mated by  the  fact  that  the  blood  of  the  grape  is  made,  not  by 
man,  but  by  Gk)d.  This  singular,  but  certainly  ingenious  expo- 
sition is  repeated  in  the  Dialogue,  with  certain  additions.  Peculiar 
stress  is  there  laid  on  Christ's  ordering  the  ass  to  be  brought 
along  with  the  foal,  and  that  proceeding  is  regarded  as  typical ; 
the  foal  signifying  the  Gentiles,  who,  first  tlurough  the  gospel, 
were  brought  to  wear  the  bit  and  bridle,  and  the  ass  the  Jews^ 
who  had  sdready  been  accustomed  to  the  yoke  of  the  law.  Be- 
sides, the  latter  half  of  the  verse  is  there  quoted  fully,  and  in 
the  exact  words  of  the  Lxx.  And  thus,  in  many  instances,  while 
there  is  an  agreement  in  the  leading  points,  there  is  such  a 
difference  in  subordinate  particulars  as  shows  that  the  coinci- 
dences are  not  the  work  of  an  imitator,  but  arise  from  both 
writings  being  unquestionably  produced  by  the  same  author. 

There  remain,  besides,  of  Justin's  genuine  writings,  though 
not  undisputed,  only  the  Exhortation  to  the  Greeks,  (Xoyoc  ^apai- 
vkTiKOi  vpoQ  'EXKrfyag)  and  the  fragment  on  the  Resurrection,  which 
last  would  have  shaj'ed  the  fate  of  several  other  of  his  works, 
had  it  not  been  incorporated  by  John  of  Damascus  in  his  Parallels, 
in  a  manuscript  of  which  it  was  first  discovered  by  Halloix,  who 
printed  it  in  his  Vita  et  Documenta  Justini,  philosophi  et  martyris, 
1622.  The  genuineness  of  both  is,  in  our  opinion,  successfully 
vindicated  by  our  author  with  great  accuracy  and  diligence  of 
investigation.  He  shows  that  the  former  is  identical  with  the 
piece  which  is  attributed  to  Justin  by  Eusebius,  Jerome,  and 
Photius,  under  the  title  of ''EXfyvoc,  a  Confutation,  which  is  its 
appropriate  name,  its  contents  being  argumentative,  and  not 
hortatory,  though  the  words  with  which  it  commences  (ap^d/itvoc 
riic  irpog  vfiae  wapaivitnutc)  have  induced  some  transcriber  to  alter 
its  original  for  its  present  title,  which  must  have  been  done  in 
some  copies  as  early  at  least  as  the  eighth  century. 

There  are  but  few  MSS.of  Justin  remaining,  and  most  of  them 
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are  of  little  worth,  since  they  contain  only  this  last-mentioned  piece, 
and  some  others  that  are  evidently  spurious,  as  they  make  men- 
tion of  sects  and  opinions  of  a  much  later  date.  Such  are  An 
EpistletoZenasand  SerenuSy  (Questions  and  answers  to  the  orthodox, 
&c.  Passing  over  these,  as  not  requiring  notice,  our  author 
proceeds  to  the  examination  of  the  Oration  to  the  Greeks,  the 
treatise  On  the  monarchy  of  God,  and  the  Epistle  to  IHognetus, 
which  are  still  maintained  by  some  to  be  productions  of  Justin. 
The  title  of  the  second  is  the  same  as  that  of  one  of  Justin^s 
lost  writings,  mentioned  by  Eusebius,  but  the  contents  are  diflfer- 
ent,  and  of  no  value.  In  the  first,  the  style  is  much  superior 
to  that  of  the  martyr,  (which  is  true  of  the  last  also,)  being 
'  compressed,  nervous,  full  of  life  and  historical  colouring,'  quite 
different  from  the  loose,  negUgent,  and  common-place  style  of 
his  acknowledged  writings;  several  of  the  opinions  expressed 
are  also  different  from  his,  as  well  as  the  account  which  the 
author  gives  of  his  conversion.  The  Epistle  is  equally  far  from 
bearing  any  resemblance  to  Justin's  modes  of  thought,  expres- 
sion, and  argument,  and  is  altogether  of  a  higher  order  than  his 
productions.  No  one  can  read  it  without  regretting  that  so 
very  few  compositions  of  such  a  stamp  have  reached  us.  Yet  it 
is  not  so  likely  that  such  have  existed  and  are  lost,  as  that 
minds  which  could  produce  them  were  exceedingly  rare  in  the 
early  church.  It  is  indeed  to  be  hoped  that  there  were  not  a 
few  who  could  have  written  like  Clement  of  Rome,  had  occasion 
required  them ;  but  for  one  who  could  have  written  this  epistle 
and  appreciated  it,  there  were  a  hundi'ed  that  would  have  rivalled 
the  false  Barnabas,  and  Hermas  the  visionary. 

In  book  III.  the  moral  and  religious  character  of  Justin,  his 
intellectual  abilities  and  Uterary  attainments,  and  his  general 
characteristics  as  a  writer  and  as  an  investigator,  are  delineated 
with  great  fairness  and  completeness.  The  presentation  of  his 
apologetic  methods  and  doctrinal  sentiments  contained  in  book 
IV.  merits  equal  praise  for  its  thoroughness,  impartiality,  and 
the  clearness  of  its  statements.  It  is  also  ample,  and  descends 
to  particular  topics,  occupying  about  a  hundred  pages  of  the 
first,  and  the  whole  of  the  second  volume  in  the  translation. 
We  have,  as  usual,  to  thank  the  accuracy  of  the  German  cha- 
racter for  the  notes  appended,  which,  though  plentiful,  are  here 
by  no  means  tiresome,  furnishing  as  they  do,  in  most  instances, 
the  quotation  from  the  original  text  at  length,  and  always  giving 
the  necessary  references.  Neither  are  our  obligations  to  the 
translator  small.  Of  the  fidelity  of  his  translation  we  are  sonry 
that  we  cannot  speak  from  personal  knowledge,  not  having  seen 
the  original ;  but  we  are  fully  disposed  to  trust  it,  both  from 
the  evidence  of  previous  performances  that  are  creditable  to  him, 
and  also  from  what  is  supplied  in  several  passages  of  the  present 
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work,  where,  on  account  of  the  peculiarity  of  expression,  the 
words  of  the  original  are  subjoined.  The  English  style  is,  on 
the  whole,  sufficiently  easy  and  agreeable;  and  we  suppose  that 
the  use  of  the  unpleasant  words  caltus  for  worship^  and  charisma 
for  g\ftSy  was  adopted  in  deference  to  the  original,  and  not  as  in 
itself  defensible.  Still  we  would  suggest  that  charismata,  the 
plain  Greek,  would  have  been  far  preferable  to  the  latter  bar- 
barous word.  We  mention  this,  because  it  is  from  the  translation 
and  study  of  foreign  literature,  that  any  language  has  the 
most  to  dread  as  sources  of  adulteration.  And  now  that  a 
Teutonic  jargon  and  Teutonic  crotchets  are  coming  into  fashion, 
it  becomes  us  to  be  more  than  ever  on  the  alert  to  denounce 
such  contraband  dealings.  Most  of  the  Greek  passages  are 
rendered  into  English ;  whether  in  consequence  of  their  being 
translated  in  the  original,  we  cannot  say ;  but  their  transla- 
tion is  certainly  a  boon  in  the  present  case — not  because 
of  the  difficulty  of  the  Greek,  far  from  it  —  but  because 
of  the  extreme  inaccuracy  with  which  it  is  printed.  This 
has  been  a  great  drawback  to  our  pleasure  in  reading  the  work, 
and  seriously  detracts  from  its  value ;  for  in  many  cases  the 
quotations  would  be  unintelligible,  without  the  light  that  is 
thrown  on  the  blunders  in  them  by  the  appended  translation. 
Nor  are  the  errata  confined  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  sentences  : 
we  meet  with  the  following  in  the  English  text,  which  are  not 
corrected  in  the  list.  In  vol.  ii.  p.  183,  note,  unnecessary  for 
necessary ;  p.  277,  disposition  for  opposition ;  p.  281,  suppresses 
for  supposes,  &c.  We  mention  these  things  because  we  deeply 
regret  that  Mr.  darkens  series  of  publications,  valuable  in  them- 
selves, should  have  their  value  so  much  lessened  by  faults  of 
this  kind.  We  would  mention  farther,  before  passing  from 
these  minute  matters,  that  in  one  instance  the  translator  has 
surely  committed  an  oversight,  and  rather  an  important  one, 
though  it  be  only  the  mistake  of  a  conjunction ;  his  rendering 
in  the  text  being  both  wrong  in  itself — (it  occurs  in  the  trans- 
lation of  a  Greek  passage) — and  quite  opposed  to  the  opinion 
maintained  in  the  note.  It  occurs  on  line  3,  p.  182,  of  vol.  ii : 
sifice  for  wfien*.  The  author  is  showing  that  it  m  as  the  opinion 
of  Justin  that  the  Logos  was  eternal,  not  as  a  separate  person, 
but  as  immanent  in  God,  that  is,  as  a  part  of  God,  or  as  a  pro- 
perty of  the  divine  nature,  and  that  he  came  forth  from  the 
divine  essence  and  assumed  a  separate  personality  immediately 
before  the  creation  of  the  world,  for  the  purpose  of  eflfecting  that 
work.    The  truth  of  this  representation  rests  chiefly  on  two 

*  The  sentence  stands  as  follows;  the  original  is  eivcn  above:  'The  Son 
of  God,  who  alone,  in  a  proper  sense,  is  called  Son,  the  Logos  who  was  with 
him,  and  begotten  before  his  works,  ^nct  by  him  in  the  beginning  he  created 
and  arranged  all  things,  *  *  is  called  Christ.' 
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passages^  the  first  of  which  runs  thus :  'O  Ik  *vioc  IkeIvov,  'o  ^6voq 

\ey6/ijieyoQ  KvpitOQ  *ui6s,  6  \6yog  Trpo  rutv  iroirjiLiaratv  kcli  (rvviM>y  koI  ytvvtit- 
/nevog'ore  r^v  *CLpXV^  ^^'  avrov  TTuvra  iiCTKre  xal  tK6(yfirj<re,  vp«<JToc....X^y£- 

Tai.  (Apol.  ii.  c.  6.)  Our  author  argues,  and  we  tliink  rightly, 
that  the  words  trwi^y  and  yiwditfityog  form  a  contrast,  the  former 
relating  to  an  antecedent  eternity,  during  which  the  Logos  abode 
in  the  Father,  and  the  latter  expressive  of  a  personal  manifesta- 
tion, the  time  of  which  is  fixed  by  6t€  to  the  epoch  of  the  crea- 
tion. Two  unsuccessful  and  ill-judged  attempts  have  been  made 
to  bring  this  passage  in  particular  to  speak  the  dogma  of  the 
Nicene  creed ;  the  one  by  Koch,  who  would  explain  ytw^fA^yoQ  of 
eternal  generation,  arbitrarily  and  against  the  force  of  fre,  and 
consider  the  expression  a  hysteron  proteron ;  the  other  by  Ni- 
ianius,  and  Bull  (in  his  Drfence  of  the  Nicene  Creed),  who  would 
translate  ^rc  by  since — ^whlch  our  author  truly  says  is  impossible 
—and,  making  it  dependent  on  the  clause  that  follows,  turn  the 
creating  of  the  universe  into  the  reason  why  Christ  is  called  the 
Son  of  Gt)d.  To  give  since,  therefore,  in  the  text  as  the  render- 
ing of  ore,  is  an  evident  oversight  of  the  translator.  We  have 
observed  with  great  satisfaction  that  Otto,  in  his  edition  of 
Justin^s  works,  which  we  are  about  to  notice,  has,  in  his  note 
on  this  passage,  expressed  very  clearly  and  brieflv  the  substance 
of  what  our  author  has  stated  in  his  long  and  able  discussion  of 
this  point,  giving  a  reference  to  it. 

There  are  moral  qualities  in  this  work  which  have  given  us 
peculiar  satisfaction.  Not  only  is  the  writer's  perception  acute^ 
and  his  judgment  sound,  but  his  heart  is  evidently  in  the  right 
place,  and  under  the  sanctifying  influence  of  the  ^th.  Hence 
his  own  doctrinal  sentiments  are  truly  scriptural,  and  taking 
his  stand  on  Bible  truth,  he  sees  from  the  right  point  of  view 
the  devious  paths  of  patristic  opinions,  and  describes  them 
honestly.  At  the  same  time  a  proper  allowance  is  made  for 
what  is  faulty,  whatever  is  favourable  is  fairly  adduced,  and  a 
tone  of  seriousness  and  respectful  candour  is  maintained  tlurough- 
out,  which  is  in  honourable  contrast  with  the  flippant  and  con- 
temptuous detraction  that  the  fathers  have  sometimes  met  with 
from  those,  whose  spleen,  aroused  by  the  impious  idolatry  of  a 
party,  has  urged  them  to  perform  the  duty  of  Iconoclasts.  It 
is  true  that  the  writings  of  Justin  contain  much  that  is  feeble, 
not  a  little  that  is  groundless,  inconsiderate,  and  even  erroneous, 
and  some  things  that  are  ridiculous ;  but  before  we  inflict  our 
blame,  or  indulge  our  ridicule,  we  ought  to  consider  well  the 
moral  character  and  the  aims  of  him,  whose  intellectual  defici- 
ences  we  would  visit  so  severely,  and  also  what  relation  he 
bears  to  us,  and  what  possible  obligations  we  may  owe  to  his 
undervalued  labours.  For  our  own  part  we  must  confess  thatj 
in  reflecting  on  the  martyr's  character  and  course  of  life^  an 
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affectionate  esteem  for  him  has  filled  our  minds.  We  would  be 
far  from  dignifying  him  as  a  saint^  simply  for  the  fact  of  his 
martyrdom ;  but  the  manner  in  which  he  underwent  it^  should 
gain  him  respect  in  our  eyes.  The  man  who  maintains  the 
honour  of  our  Lord  at  the  certain  risk  of  his  life^  and  transmits 
to  us  the  inheritance  of  the  gospel  at  the  price  of  his  bloody 
should  be  held  in  honorable  remembrance  as  a  brother  beloved."^ 
Nor  is  it  the  circumstances  of  his  death  only  that  claim  for  him 
oar  admiration  and  regard^  but  the  exertions  of  his  life  also 
during  the  whole  period  subsequent  to  his  conversion.  Though 
not  distinguished  by  original  mental  power^  he  was  from  the 
first  inflamed  with  a  pure  and  earnest  zeal  for  the  discovery  of 
that  truth  which  should  satisfy  the  wants  of  his  spirit.  He 
sought  it  in  vain  from  the  pride  and  atheism  of  the  Stoic^  the 
avarice  of  the  Peripatetic,  the  scientific  exclusiveness  of  the  Py- 
thagorean, and  only  with  delusive  success  from  the  contempla- 
tive mysticism  of  the  Platonist.  But  he  found  it  in  aU  its  im- 
perishable beauty,  its  divine  reality,  and  its  life-giving  and 
healing  power  in  the  despised  word  of  Christ.  And  having 
found  thu  heavenly  treasure  in  the  field  which  men  scorned  as 
worthless,  he  sold  all  that  he  had  to  secure  it,  and  thenceforth 
assumed  it  as  the  work  of  his  life  to  defend  its .  excellence  and 
to  oflfer  it  to  others.  In  this  singleness  of  aim,  by  which  the 
gospel  absoibed  all  his  thoughts  and  energies,  he  reminds  us 
of  one  to  whom  in  other  respects  we  should  not  dream  of  com- 
paring him, — ^the  apostle  Paul.  We  may  observe  also  that  the 
career  of  each,  of  the  one  in  the  first,  and  of  the  other  in  the 
second  century,  very  nearly  corresponds  as  to  the  respective 
dates  and  the  space  of  time  occupied.t  For  about  forty  years 
Justin  pursued  the  labours  of  an  itinerant  evangelist,  travelling 
throughout  the  Roman  empire,  in  his  philosopher's  cloak,  as  a 
professor  <rf  the  only  true  and  divine  philosophy;  seeking 
wherever  it  was  to  be  found,  though  not  always  with  due  discri- 
mination, information  that  might  be  brought  to  bear  on  his 
great  work  —  Hhe  defence  and  confirmation  of  the  gospel/ 
visiting  and  instructing  the  churches,  and  disputing,  when  oc- 
casion off^^d,  with  heathens,  Jews,  and  heretics,  not  so  much 
to  confute  as  to  persuade  them.  In  these'argumentative  discus- 
sions he  employ«i  every  means,  which  his  resources  supplied,  or 
his  mind  suggested,  to  convince  his  opponents  of  their  errors, 
and  to  win  them  over  to  the  truth ;  and  if  those  specimens  of 
his  efforts  that  remain  seem  to  us  defective  in  many  respects, 

♦  Comp.  Phil.  ii.  29,  30. 

t  It  is  impossifole  to  fix  exactly  the  date  of  Justin's  conversion,  hut  it  must 
baye  been  in  Hainan's  reign,  i^ut  130,  or  a  little  later.  The  Alexandrine 
Chroniele  gives  166  «•  the  year  of  his  martyrdom. 
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liic  Jclocts,  as  we  shall  preseutly  show,  are  such  as  should  be 
rli:u'j:ed  chietiy  upon  tlie  age,  aud  the  unavoidable  disadvantages 
uiuU'i*  wliich  he  laboured.  There  are  two  principal  excellencies 
that  certainlv  must  be  allowed  him.  The  first  of  these  is,  strict 
auhcrence  to  what  he  considered  to  be  truth,  as  he  never  ad- 
vanced anv  statement  or  ar^raent  merely  to  delude  or  baffle 
his  opponent,  (that  is,  yu/xvao-Tixoo?,  as  it  was  termed,)  in  the  dis- 
honest manner  which  Origen  and  others  practised,  and  Jerome 
so  highly  commends ;  but  though  some  of  the  replies  he  made 
were  doubtless  very  crude  and  hasty,  yet  they  were  the  best  he 
could  furnish,  and  were  made  in  sincerity.  The  insinuation  of 
Trypho  tliat  he  spoke  perhaps  otherwise  on  a  certain  point,  he 
rt^jects  with  indignation.  Unquestionably  his  answers  were 
souietimes  unsatisfactory  to  himself,  but  even  then  he  shews 
his  sincerity  by  virtually  confessing  it,  and  falling  back  on 
i::round  of  which  he  was  better  assured.  He  knew  he  was  right 
in  the  main,  and  therefore  pressed  on,  warning  his  opponent 
not  to  attribute  the  faultiness  of  the  defence  to  any  defect  in 
the  doctrine  he  was  defending.  The  second  excellence  for 
which  we  must  give  him  credit,  is  the  noble  courage,  with 
which  in  the  boldest  manner,  he  vindicates  the  character  and 
cause  of  his  oppressed  bretliren ;  and  that  this  was  no  cheap 
virtue  will  appear  very  distinctly,  when  we  come  to  consider  the 
circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed  as  their  defender.  We 
introduce  the  following  extract,  not  merely  as  a  specimen  of 
the  work,  but  as  necessary  here  in  order  to  give  a  general  view 
of  the  religious  character  of  Justin.  And  unless  we  set  out 
with  a  right  impression  concerning  him  in  this  respect,  it  is 
manifestly  impossible  to  judge  him  fairly  in  any  other. 

•  However  different  the  rank  wliich  has  been  assigned  to  Justin,  when 
viewed  from  this  or  the  other  standing  point,  one  distinction  has  been 
awarded  him  w^ithout  dispute, — his  deeply  seated  enthusiastic  love  for 
the  gi>spel.  Whether  with  pleasure  or  not,  all  have  concurred  in  Try- 
plu>'H  testimony,  *  I  am  astonished  at  your  devotedness  to  divine  things, 
aya/iu(  r»)«  Trtpi  ro  ^tioy  upufj^,  (Dial.  c.  8.)  And  truly  if  by  anything 
whatever,  Justin  was  distinguished  by  the  warmth  and  decidedness  of 
his  christian  convictions.  We  hear  the  confession  of  his  inmost  heart, 
when  he  says  of  Christianity,  *  TavTrjy  fAovt^v  evpioKov  ^tkoao^piav  ao-^X^  rt 
vui  <Ti;;i^r)po>'.*  (Dial,  c.  8.)  *This  alone  I  have  found  infallible  and  profita- 
bk*  philosophy.*  Christianity  was  in  truth  esteemed  by  him  as  the  only 
j»hiU»Hi)phy  that  produced  real  happiness  ;  he  had  proved  this  sufficiently 
b>  experience  ;  and  his  martyrdom  more  than  all  testified,  that  he 
dev-iiii'il  hiH  faith  among  all  good  things  to  be  the  highest  and  most 
\ahiahlu  good.  But  in  his  writings  also,  this  his  love  for  Christianity  is 
t  xpii'ftsinl  with  a  freshness  and  intensity  that  only  he  who  never  felt  any- 
iKiii^  ol  the  unction  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  his  own  heart,  can  suppose  to  be 
.1  tu-litu»ui  enthusiasm.  To  the  Roman  Emperor,  Justin  avowed,  '  I  have 
Ua^iH^d  the  judgment  of  the  multitude,  and  have  wished  most  ardently 
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and  striven  with  all  ray  power,  that  I  might  be  found  to  be  a  christian.' 
He  assured  the  Jew  Trypho,  '  To  us  who  are  enlightened  by  the  Word 
of  Grod,  this  is  sweeter  than  honey,  as  you  may  perceive  from  this,  that 
we  do  not  deny  his  name  even  in  death  itself.'     In  a  third  passage  he 
again  exclaims  to  the  emperor,  *  If  the  soldiers  enrolled  by  you,  who 
have  taken  the  military  oath,  consider  this  solemn  engagement  more 
dear  to  them  than  their  own  life,  or  parents,  or  father-land,  and  all  kin- 
dred, although  you  can  offer  them  nothing  that  is  unchangeable — how 
truly  ridiculous  would  it  be,  if  we,  whose  aim  and  hope  is  immortality, 
were  not  willing  to  endure  all  things,  in  order  to  gain  the  object  of  our 
desire  from  him  who  is  able  to  bestow  it  ? '     Hence  this  love  for  chris- 
tian truth,  this  inspiration   of  faith,  was   no   barren  blossom  without 
fruit.     Justin's  faith  was  not  a  mere  admission  of  intellectual  truth,  an 
idle  zeal  for  dogmatic  formulae,  a  fruitless  indulgence  of  extravagant  ex- 
pectations ;  it  was  a  moral  principle  producing  a  renovation  of  the  life. 
Justin  distinctly  referred  every  thing  to  a  moral  purpose,  as  the  last  and 
highest  aim  of  human  endeavour.     He  dwelt  with  peculiar  pleasure  on 
the  delineation  of  the  moral  effects  of  Christianity,  and  spoke  with  intense 
delight  on  the  complete  transformation  which  generally  took  place  in 
the  dispositions  of  the  converts  to  the  christian  faith.      ***** 
'  Justin  distinctly  shews  in  opposition  to  the  *  much  talking  '  of  the 
heathen,  that  the  essence  of  christian  piety  consists  not  in  words  but  in 
deeds  ; — and  in  contrast  to  Jewish  formality,  that  christians  honoured 
God  and  Christ  till  death,  not  merely  with  their  lips  but  with  their 
hearts  and  actions.    He  impressively  declares  that  *  christians,  whenever 
the  baptismal  rite  was  performed,  prayed  for  the  newly  baptized,  and 
for  themselves,  for  since  they  learned   to  know  the  truth,  they  might 
also  have   the  power  to  prove  themselves  by  their  works  to  be  good 
stewards  and  conscientious  guardians  of  the  commandments  they  had 
received.     He  repeatedly  expresses  his  firm  conviction  that  God  ac- 
cepted only  those  who  imitated  the  moral  perfection  that  dwelt  essen- 
tially in  him,  who  copied  his  purity,  righteousness,  and  philanthropy  : 
that  the  only  means  for  attaining  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  a  partici- 
pation of  the  heavenly  inheritance,  was  the  actually  becoming  free  from 
sin  after  the  knowledge  of  Christ  and  baptism.     Everywhere  he  con- 
siders the  hope  of  eternal  felicity  to  be  limited  by  moral  fitness.     *  We 
hold  the  belief,'  says  he,  *  that  only  those  will  attain  to  a  happy  immor- 
tality who  lead  holy  and  virtuous  lives,  according  to  the  image  of  God  ; 
but  all  who  go  hence  in  unrighteousness,  and  without  renovation  of  life, 
will  be  punished  with  eternal   fire.'     (ey  onwvi<f>  irvpl  I  ApoL   c.   21. 
eomp.c.  8.)      Thus,  according  to  Justin,  the  faith  and  the  fife  stood  in 
the  most  intimate  connexion  ;    his  morality  was  entirely  supported  by 
his  faith  ;  and  then  again,  he  acknowledged  no  faith  as  genuine  without 
morality.' — vol.  i.  pp.  21 1 — 215. 

Such  were  the  great  principles  that  Justin  cherished  and 
maintained.  Acknowledging  such  principles  and  displaying 
them  in  practice^  he  became  an  apologist  for  Christianity  in  the 
highest  and  truest  sense — his  life  was  an  apology^  an  apology 
that  all  must  have  read  and  none  could  refute.     But  whether 
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for  a  vocal,   or  for   a   silent  and  practical   defence,  there  was 
need  in  his  day  of  an  undaunted  firmness,  in  which  he  was  far 
from  being  found  deficient.     It  was  a  day  when  the  christian 
had  to  stand  no  easy  trial,  but  one  that  called  for  resistance 
unto  blood,  and  in  those  instances  where  it  reached  not  this 
height,  there  was  much  to  be  faced  that  was  little  less  painful 
and  terrible  to  the  flesh.     It  may  be  said  that  in  the  reigns  of 
Hadrian  and  Antoninus  Pius,  there  was  no  direct  persecution 
set  on  foot  by  the  government,  but  this  was  not  necessary ;  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  Roman  government  forbade  the 
toleration  of  such  a  sect  as  the  christians,  for  no  citizen  might 
change  his  rehgion  at  pleasure,  but  was  bound  to  worship  the 
gods  of  the  state,  including  the  Genius  of  the  emperor ;  and 
therefore,  when  the  christians  escaped,  it  was  solely  owing  to 
the  leniency  or  supineness  of  the  governors.     But  it  was  not 
every  provincial  governor  that  with  the  indifference  of  Gallio 
combined  his  firmness ;  a  timid  and  yielding  Pilate  was  oftener 
found  who,  when  assailed  by  the  bigoted  fury  of  the  rabble,  at 
the  time  of  a  famine  or  an  earthquake,  proclaiming  the  desertion 
of  the  temples  and  sacrifices  and  the  consequent  anger  of  the  gods 
— ^instead  of  driving  them  from  the  judgment  seat,  was  rather 
willing  to  do  them  a  pleasure  by  surrendering  the  atheists  to 
their  vengeance.     That  this  was  the  case  is  evident  from  what 
Justin  tells  us  he  had  witnessed  prior  to  his  conversion.     His 
mind  had  been  powerfully  impressed  by  beholding  the  con- 
stancy of  christians  when  accused,  and  their  unfeigned  fearless- 
ness in  reference  to  death  and  all  else  that  was  dreadful ;  and 
the  conclusion  had  thus  been  forced  upon  him,  that  it  was  im- 
possible they  should  be  guilty  of  the  abominable  vices  laid  to 
their  charge ;  for  what  voluptuary  was  ever  known  to  welcome 
death,  and  not  to  dread  it  above  all  things,  as  ending  his  base 
indulgences?     But  the  ignorance,  maUce,  and  bigotry  of  the 
populace,  though  the  most  dangerous,  were  not  the  only  hostile 
elements,  in  addition  to  the  jealousy  of  the  state,  that  the  church 
had  to  contend  with.     What  the  influence  of  the  priests  may 
have  been,  it  is  difficult  to   say :  they  would  hardly  appear  to 
have  been  respected,  combined,  and  powerful  enough  to  prove 
dangerous  antagonists.     But  there  was  another  body  of  men 
whose  emnity,  in  the  age  of  Justin,  was' just  beginning  to  be 
roused  into  vigorous  action, — we  mean  the  philosophers ;  though 
as  yet  their  assaults  were  confined  to  desultory  and  contemptu- 
ous encounters :  their  opposition  had  not  yet  embodied  its^  in 
the  distinct  and  systematic  form,  nor  assumed  the  panoply,  in 
which  it  entered  the  field  half  a  century  later.     Their  antago- 
nism, as  to  the  nature  of  its  principles  and  procedure,  would  form 
an  interesting  subject  of  inquiry.    The  school  of  Epicurus  is 
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said  at  that  time  to  Lave  been  the  most  numerous  and  flourish- 
iug ;  but  it  would  not  appear  to  have  sent  forth  the  most  deter- 
mined assailants  of  Christianity^  M'hich  is  quite  in  keeping  with 
its  character  of  voluptuous  indifference.  Celsus,  the  first  writer 
against  the  Christians^  has  indeed  been  called  an  Epicurean^  but 
with  what  justice  it  is  hard  to  say.  Certainly  he  was  not  a 
follower  of  Ammonius^  as  Mosheim  says^  for  he  appeared  much 
earlier^  though  not  so  far  back  as  Origen  places  him^  in  the 
reign  of  Hadrian ;  most  probably  he  wrote  about  the  close  of 
Justin^s  life.  *  In  the  ordinary  encounters  of  the  time^  the 
Cynics  were  the  bitterest  enemies  of  our  faith,  as  might  be 
expected  from  the  pride,  sarcastic  temper,  and  bidlying  violence 
by  which  they  were  distinguished.  They  were  the  philosophers 
of  the  mob,  and  swarmed  in  populous  cities,  where  they  drew 
attention  by  their  singular  appearance  and  noisy  harangues. 
According  to  the  description  of  Lucian,  they  wandered  about, 
begrimed  with  dirt,  bearing  a  large  knapsack,  one  half  of  their 
body  naked,  the  cloak  being  thrown  carelessly  over  one  shoulder, 
with  their  hair  and  beard  long  and  shaggy,  and  their  nails  like 
wild  beast^s  claws.  They  carried  with  them  their  weapons, — in 
one  hand  a  book  written  on  the  back ;  and  in  the  other,  what 
supplied  all  deficiences  of  reason,  learning,  or  eloquence,  a 
formidable  cudgel.  Their  general  insolence  was  equalled  by 
their  fawning  servility  to  the  powerful ;  and  their  professed  love 
of  wisdom  was  only  a  cloak  to  gluttony,  avarice,  and  the  most 
shameless  unchastity.  This  description  may  be  fully  applied  to 
that  member  of  the  sect,  Crescens,  whom  Justin  opposed  at 
Home,  and  to  whose  virulent  enmity  he  probably  owed  his 
death.  But  there  was  another  form  of  Gentile  wisdom,  more 
respectable  and  dignified  in  its  character,  from  which  the 
church  had  more  to  fear  and  to  suffer.  This  was  the  Stoic 
philosophy.  The  proud  elevation  of  virtue  to  which  its  disciples 
aspired,  made  them  look  with  contempt  on  the  Christian 
doctrine,  so  far  as  they  knew  it ;  but  they  felt  it  to  be  their  rival, 
and  a  rival  that  boasted  of  power  to  dignify  the  illiterate  and 
the  mean  with  a  higher  wisdom  than  their  own;  while  the 
stem  sense  of  duty  which  they  professed,  led  them  to  main- 
tain an  uncompromising  hostility  to  the  disloyal  and  illegal 
conduct  of  the  Christians  in  abandoning  the  worship  of  their 
fathers.  This  hostihty  found  a  fit  instrument  and  leader 
in  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurehus,  who  with  unimpassioned 
but  persevering  earnestness  caused  the  christians  to  be  sought 
out  and  brought  to  punishment  as  criminals  against  the 
state,  whose  professed  religious  association  was  but  a  cunningly 

*  See  our  author,  vol.  i.,  p.  45,  note. 
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contrived  conspiracy.  Thus  the  philosophy  of  the  heathen 
world,  even  when  secretly  mocking  its  religion,  stood  forth  as 
its  most  valorous  ally  and  defender;  indeed,  without  such  aid. 
Polytheism  could  have  made  no  stand  at  all,  having  no  re- 
sources of  its  own  but  the  avarice  of  the  priests  and  craftsmen^ 
and  the  superstition  of  the  vulgar.  And  what  gives  a  special 
interest  to  the  age  of  Justin,  is  this :  that, — whereas,  in  the  first 
century,  Christianity  was  too  insignificant  and  little  known  to 
do  more  than  rouse  occasional  persecution,  and  that  oftenest 
through  the  interference  of  the  Jews, — it  now  began  of  itself, 
the  power  of  the  Jews  being  broken,  to  excite  attention  and 
alarm  generally  as  a  distinct  and  pecidiar  system,  having  nume- 
rous and  widely-ramified  societies,  and  animated  by  principles 
which,  whatever  they  were,  tended  to  spread  with  a  success,  and 
to  act  with  an  energy  that  were  inexplicable.  Hence  the  oppo- 
sition that  arose,  which,  at  first  confused  and  undefined,  gra- 
dually shaped  itself  into  a  distinct  and  formidable  array,  in 
which  the  New  Platonists  stood  forth  as  foremost  combatmts. 
But  the  first  brunt  of  the  contest  was  met,  and  boldly  met,  by 
Justin,  whose  courage  merits  an  admiration  that  should  be  pro- 
portioned not  only  to  the  dangers  and  difiiculties,  but  also  to 
the  novelty  of  the  warfare.  How  he  discharged  his  part  in  it, 
we  can  judge  in  some  measure  by  his  writings,  and  also  by  the 
esteem  and  admiration  with  which  he  is  spoken  of  by  all  sub- 
sequent authors  in  the  church. 

We  shall  now  take  notice  of  some  of  the  defects  that  appear 
in  his  productions.  His  acquaintance  with  Greek  learning, 
especially  in  the  department  of  philosophy,  was  very  extensive ; 
but  in  his  reading  he  seems  to  have  been  too  much  biassed  by 
an  exclusive  search  for  what  related  to  the  object  of  his  labours. 
Hence  his  views  are  often  deficient  in  fairness  of  estimation 
and  comprehensiveness.  His  mind  also  constantly  betrays  the 
want  of  that  strict  discipline  which  is  so  salutary  to  its  powers ; 
the  very  defect  for  which  the  Pythagorean  teacher  rejected  him. 
Of  the  necessity  of  logical  sequence  in  arguing,  he  appears  quite 
forgetful;  and  often  rambles  on,  interweaving  parentheses  of 
any  length  in  his  sentences,  and  episodes  that  have  the  very 
slightest  connexion  with  the  main  subject.  The  structure  of 
his  periods  thus  becomes  perplexed  and  inaccurate,  and  the 
strain  of  his  composition  conftised  and  tiresome.  This  negli- 
gence arose  in  great  part  from  the  purposed  indifference  to 
style,  which  most  of  the  early  fathers  thought  a  duty ;  but  the 
irregularity  of  Justin^s  education  will  account  for  more.  His 
learning,  great  as  it  was,  did  not  extend  to  the  knowledge  of 
Hebrew,  which  he  must  have  regarded  as  unnecessary,  since  he 
believed  the  Septuagint  version  to  be  a  literal   and  inspired 
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rendering  of  the  original.  Relying  on  that  version  with  un- 
suspicious confidence^  he  finds  arguments  in  passages  that  really 
afford  no  foundation  for  them.  But  indeed  in  passages^  where 
his  confidence  was  not  misplaced^  he  is  not  an  expositor  that 
may  be  safely  followed^  as  may  be  seen  from  some  specimens 
which  we  have  given  already,  when  proving  another  point.  His 
fundamental  error  is  the  following.  Being  persuaded  of  the 
eternal  harmony  and  immutability  of  revealed  truth,  he  mis- 
takenly endeavours  to  exhibit  it  as  possessing  these  qualities, 
by  pointing  out  in  every  lineament  of  the  Old  dispensation  a 
significant  token  of  the  New.  That  Christ  and  his  doctrine 
may  not  appear  to  disadvantage  as  novelties,  he  must  find  them 
everywhere  in  the  records  of  the  Jewish  history  and  reUgion. 
In  doing  this,  he  has  certainly  many  to  countenance  him  even 
in  modem  times,  though  perhaps  few  would  follow  his  track  in 
the  instances  which  we  shall  here  give  as  examples. 

•  The  circumcision  of  children  on  the  eighth  day  after  birth,  as  ap- 
pointed by  the  law.  Gen.  xvii.  12,  Lev.  xii.  3,  he  considers  to  be  a 
symbol  of  the  spiritual  circumcision  of  Christians  by  Christ,  who  rose 
on  the  eighth  day,  according  to  one  method  of  computation.     In  the 
twelve  golden  bells  which  were  fastened  to  the  border  of  the  high 
priest's  robe,  he  finds  a  type  of  the  twelve  apostles,  since  they  were 
dependent  on  the  power  d  Christ,  the  eternal  High  Priest,  and  their 
announcement  of  the  grace  and  glory  of  God  and  of  Christ,  had  re- 
sounded throughout  the  globe.     The  double  marriage,  and  other  occur- 
rences in  Jacob's  life,  he  viewed  as  a  typical  representation  of  certain 
events  relating  to  Jesus.     Leah  signified  the  Jewish  nation,  and  Rachel 
the  Christians.     Christ  still  performs  service  for  both,  as  well  as  for  the 
two  handmaids ;  for  since  Noah  predicted  that  the  posterity  of  his  third 
son  would  be  in  subjection  to  his  two  other  sons,  so  has  Christ  appeared 
for  the  restoration  both  of  the  free  children  and  of  their  bondsmen.    All 
who  obey  his  commands,  will  partake  of  the  same  glory,  even  as  Jacob 
granted  equal  privileges  to  all  his  children,  whether  they  were  the  off- 
spring of  his  two  wives  or  of  their  handmaids.     Moreover,  as  Jacob 
served  Laban  for  'the  ring-straked,  speckled  and  grisled'  cattle,  (Gen. 
xxxi.  35  ;  xxxi.  8 — 12,)  so  Christ  was  obedient  even  to  the  death  of 
the  cross  for  men  of  all  nations,  whom  he  won  for  himself  by  his  blood, 
and  the  mysterious  power  of  his  cross.     The  eyes  of  Leah  were  weak, 
and  the  spiritual  sight  of  the  Jews  is  also  weak.     Rachel  stole  Laban's 
gods,  and  hid  them ;  while  Gentile  christians  have  given  up  their  fathers' 
gods  of  wood  and  stone  ;  Jacob  was  the  object  of  his  brother's  constant 
hatred ;  and  Christ  and  believers  are  hated  by  the  Jews  and  the  rest  of 
mankind,  though  all  are,  by  nature,  brethren  ;  Jacob  received  the  name 
of  Israel,  and  Christ  is  called  Israel.'  Dial.,  c.  Tr.,  c.  134,  140. — vol.  i. 
pp.  304,  305. 

But  the  slime  principle  whose  operation  was  thus  exemplified, 
and  which  was  indeed  an  anxiety  to  convince  the  opposite  side 
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that  their  own  system  supplied  the  foundation  and  outlines  for 
the  theory  of  truth  which  they  were  urged  to  adopt,  led  him  into 
a  far  greater  and  more  injurious  mistake  when  disputing  with 
heathens.  His  anxiety  to  win  them  over  was  sometimes  more 
ardent  than  wisely  regulated ;  for  he  seeks  to  find  all  the  points 
of  correspondence  that  an  ingenious  fancy  can  detect  between 
their  fables  and  the  histories  and  prophecies  of  the  Bible;  alleg- 
ing that  the  demons  who  personated  the  gods  of  heathenism  had 
stolen  the  latter,  and  delivered  them  in  a  distorted  form  to  their 
votaries,  to  be  appUed  to  their  own  glorification.  Again,  he 
gives  their  philosophers  credit  for  being  acquainted  with  much 
of  divine  truth,  though  they  had  expressed  it  in  an  imperfect 
and  perverted  manner ;  and  this  he  attributes  partly  to  their 
acquaintance  with  the  writings  of  the  prophets,  and  partly  to  the 
seed  of  the  divine  Logos  dwelling  in  them.  To  the  adoption  of 
such  notions  he  must  have  been  the  more  inclined,  from  his 
great  credulity,  a  characteristic  failing  of  the  christians  of  his 
age.  In  the  tale  of  the  Cumean  Sybil  and  in  the  forged 
prophecies  bearing  her  name,  as  well  as  in  the  fable  of  the  seventy 
interpreters  shut  up  in  seventy  separate  cells,  and  there  mira- 
culously producing  identical  versions,  he  put  implicit  faith. 
Connected  with  the  latter,  he  shows  also  his  ignorance  of  history, 
for  he  speaks  of  a  Herod  reigning  in  Judaea  at  the  time  of 
the  occurrence. 

In  these  erroneous  notions,  and  in  other  defects,  Justin  was 
simply  influenced  by  the  general  beUef  of  his  brethren  at  the 
time.  In  their  mistakes  and  weaknesses  he  shared.  If  in  any 
point  of  morality  he  is  to  be  blamed,  it  is  in  agreeing  with 
them  in  an  undue  estimation  of  ceUbacy,  and  an  improper  de- 
preciation of  marriage.  He  is  unjustly  represented  as  a  leader 
in  error,  for  he  had  neither  the  vanity  nor  the  originality  to 
strike  out  what  was  new.  That  his  mode  of  thinking  and  ex- 
pression on  difficult  subjects,  such  as  that  of  the  Logos,  should 
savour  of  philosophy,  was  unavoidable ;  for  any  man  who  pro- 
ceeds to  speculate  and  argue  on  these  must  borrow  the  means 
of  representation  from  the  same  quarter,  and  Justin  doe«  not 
seem  to  have  been  more  unsuccessful  than  others.  That  he 
adulterated  christian  doctrine  with  Platonic  notions  is  an  nnffdr 
and  groundless  charge,  which  has  oflen  been  brought  against 
him,  but  is  well  refuted  by  our  author. 

To  conclude  our  short  sketch  of  Justin,  we  shall  give  a  brief 
view  of  the  sentiments  expressed  in  his  writings  concerning  the 
Godhead.  He  maintains  the  unity  of  God,  and  denounces  the 
absurdities  of  Polytheism  with  the  greatest  earnestness.  He 
regards  the  simple  idea  of  the  being  of  a  God  as  innate  in  the 
human  mind ;  and  the  idea  of  hia  unity  as  equally  so^  tkougli 
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lost- througliout  the  heathen  world  by  the  delusions  of  de- 
mons. He  represents  God  as  unutterable,*  and  consequently  as 
nameless;  though  not  in  the  sense  in  which  Plato  and  Plulo  affirm 
this,  namely,  that  God  is  simple  existence,  devoid  of  all  qua- 
lities ;  but  because  of  his  infinite  perfection.  Nor  does  he  refine 
on  this  idea  so  as  to  deny  him  substantiality ;  but,  on  the  whole, 
gives  a  just  and  scriptural  view  of  the  Divine  Being.  In  main- 
taining the  divinity  of  Christ,  which  he  strenuously  does,  he  felt 
himself,  as  an  apologist,  in  danger  of  being  charged  by  his  oppo- 
nents partly  with  worshipping  a  man,  partly  with  advancing 
the  doctrine  of  two  Gods.  To  avoid  the  first  charge,  he  insists 
on  the  scripture  doctrine  of  the  AcJyoc ;  but,  influenced  by  the 
ambiguity  of  the  term,  and  by  inlpressions  received  from 
Philo^s  views,  he  does  not  confine  himself  to  the  simplicity 
of  scripture  statements,  but  enters  on  explanations  which 
mar  the  truth.  As  we  have  shown  from  a  passage  already 
quoted,  his  belief  was  far  from  being  that  of  the  Nicene  creed, 
for  he  regarded  the  Logos  as  originally  dwelling  in  the  divine 
mind,  and  sent  forth  by  God  from  himself,  at  a  certain  epoch, 
as  a  SuK^ftif  Aoyjxij  by  which  he  created  all  things,  which 
thenceforth  existed  as  an  individual  person,  ruling  over 
creation  as  God — ^the  same  who  was  manifested  to  the  patri- 
archs and  prophets,  and  became  incarnate  as  Jesus  for  our 
redemption.  This  Logos  he  calls  the  only-begotten  Son  of  God, 
because  of  his  origin ;  and  while  very  frequently  styling  him 
Gody  he  often  gives  lum  the  designation  of  yewrjfjLa,  and  once 
that  of  ipyacria.  He  guards  against  the  second  charge,  by 
maintaining  his  unity  of  essence,  character,  and  will,  with  the 
Father ;  and  illustrates  this  by  comparing  him  to  speech  and 
flame,  which  being  the  same  in  nature  and  properties  with  the 
source  whence  theyproceed,  do  not  diminish  it  by  their  separation. 
To  the  Logos  dwelling  in  believers,  he  attributes  all  inward  en- 
lightenment and  sanctification.  He  thus  gives  him  the  place  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  is  consequently  at  a  loss  how  to  speak  of 
the  latter,  concerning  whom  his  language  is  often  indefinite  and 
obscure ;  but  this  is  certain,  that  though  he  makes  the  Spirit 
subordinate  to,  and  dependent  on  both  the  Father  and  the  Son, 
he  maintains  his  personality  and  divinity.  He  does  not,  as 
Neander  thinks,  represent  him  as  created,  and  merely  the  highest 
of  the  angels.  He  describes  the  angels  as  created  ministering 
spirits — altogether  dependent — liable  to  sin — and  possessed  of 
bodies,  which,  though  very  fine  in  substance,  are  nourished  by 
manna.  Strange  to  say,  in  one  passage  he  includes  them  with 
the  Trinity  as  objects  of  christian  adoration.  How  that  adora- 
tion should  be  modified  in  their  case,  he  docs  not  say ;  but  the 

*  h&ppfiTOQ  irarrip  passim. 
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fact  that  he  does  assign  it  to  them  cannot  be  denied^  on  any  fair 
principle  of  interpretation.  It  must  be  regarded  as  a  significant 
symptom  of  the  deterioration  of  the  doctrinal  views  of  the  church 
in  the  second  century,  of  which  views  here,  as  elsewhere, 
he  is  unquestionably  only  giving  a  fair  representation. 

On  this  and  other  topics  of  interest  we  would  fain  dilate,  but 
want  of  space  compels  ud  to  close.     We  trust  we  have  said 
enough  to  excite  such  an  interest  in  the  minds  of  some,  at  least, 
as  will  not  be  satisfied  without  a  close  perusal  of  the  work  itself, 
in  which,  if  their  pleasure  should  equal  ours,  they  will  be  well 
rewarded.     We  trust  that,  in  the  case  of  those  who  sre  unac- 
quainted with  Justin^s  works,  but  qualified  to  read  them,  an- 
other result  may  follow,  in  their  being  led  to  seek  a  knowledge 
of  his  writings  for  themselves.     For  that  purpose  they  will  find 
no  edition  more  serviceable  than  the  one  of  which  we  have  given 
the  title.     It  is  not  expensive;  the  Greek  type  is  clear  and 
agreeable ;  the  printing  very  accurate ;  and  the  apparatus  of  Pro- 
legomena, version,  notes,  and  indices  all  that  can  be  desired. 
The  pieces  which  are  given  in  it  are  the  Oration  to  the  Greeks, 
the  Exhortation,  on  the  Monarchy,  the  two  Apologies,  the  Dia- 
logue, and  the  Epistle  to  Diognetus ;  all  of  which,  without  ex- 
ception, the  editor  attributes  to  Justin.     In  this,  of  course,  we 
do  not  agree  with  him.    The  fragment  on  the  Resurrection,  and 
other  fragments,  are  added,  along  with  the  ancient  account  of 
Justin's  martyrdom.     The  text  is  carefully  amended  according 
to  manuscript  authority,  and  the  aid  of  a  new  MS.  isemployed  in 
those  pieces  which  it  contains.     This  codex  belonged  to  Reuchlin, 
and  bears  his  autograph :  it  has  been  found  in  the  public  library 
at  Strasburg.     A  lithographed  specimen  of  it  is  inserted  in  the 
work. 


Art.  V.  TJw  Modern  Syrians :  or  Native  Society  in  Damascus,  Aleppo, 
and  the  Mountains  of  the  Dnises,  From  notes  made  in  those  parts 
during  the  years  1841-2-3.  By  an  Oriental  Student.  12ino.  pp. 
309.     London:  Longman  &  Co.     1844. 

The  author  of  this  work  informs  us  that  after  some  years  travel 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  he  longed  to  see  the  wonders  of  the 
East ;  and  in  the  midst  of  preparatory  oriental  studies, '  chance' 
hurried  him  across  the  Mediterranean,  and  procured  him  the 
opportunity  of  being  a  spectator  of  many  remarkable  transactions. 
He  entered,  in  a  French  steamer,  the  port  of  Alexandria,  which 
then  contained  the  combined  fleets  of  the  Sultan  and  Moham- 
med Ali.  But  although  he  remained  in  Egypt  ^  the  appointed 
time,'  he  judiciously  abstains  from  requiring  our  company  on 
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this  beaten  ground :  and  to  our  very  great  relief^  takes  us  at  once 
by  water  to  Beyrout,  and  there  proceeds  to  lay  before  us  the 
cream  of  the  observations  made  during  his  protracted  sojourn 
in  those  parts.     Lebanon  and  its  inhabitants^  particularly  the 
Druses ;  Damascus^  and  Aleppo^  are  his  leading  subjects.     His 
statements^  under  the  iirst  of  these  heads^  form  by  fiur  the  most 
valuable  portion  of  the  work^  affording,  as  it  does^  iidTormation  not 
elsewhere  to  be  found,  respecting  the  social  condition,  the  poli- 
tics, and  the  state  of  religion  in  a  highly  interesting  region,  our 
knowledge  of  which  has  hitherto  been  of  the  slightest  descrip- 
tion.    Next  to  this  in  interest  is  the  account  of  Aleppo,  which 
has  been  less  visited  by  English  travellers  than  Damascus :  but 
even  at  Damascus,  the  information  of  this  writer  has  consider- 
able novelty,  and  embraces  many  points  of  interest,  arising  from 
his  leisurely  sojourn,  from  his  mixing  more  than  other  travellers 
with  the  native  population,  and  from  his  ability  to  converse 
with  them  in  their  own  language.     Hence  we  have  pictures 
more  distinct  in  their  outlines,  facts  more  positive,  and  informa- 
tion more  real  than  the  passing  traveller,  ignorant  of  the  local 
language,  can  be  reasonably  expected  to  exhibit.     Davis's  Chu 
nescy  and  Lane's  Modem  Egyptians  owe  their  high  and  inform- 
ing character  to  the  more  extended  and  complete  operation  of 
the  same  causes.     We  have,  indeed,  seen  this  work  advertised 
as  '  a  companion  to  Lane's  Modem  Egyptians*     This  absurd  pre- 
tension arises  from  a  dim  perception  of  their  common  features; 
but  it  is  as  unjust  to  the  present  writer  as  to  Mr.  Lane,  seeing 
that  it  excites  expectations  which  neither  the  scope  of  the  work 
nor  the  mode  of  dealing  with  the  subject  by  any  means  warrant. 
Such  a  book  as  Lane's  is  not  so  easily  produced  as  booksellers 
imagine,  and  requires  rare  opportunities  and  a  rarer  combina- 
tion of  qualifications,  which  it  is   no  wrong  to  the  author  of 
Modem  Syrians  to  say  that  he  has  not  possessed.     It  is,  how- 
ever, a  very  good  book,  and  makes  larger  additions  to  the  com- 
mon stock  of  information  concerning  Syria  than  any  work  which 
could  be  easily  named  since  Burckhardt's  TVavels  in  Syria  ap- 
peared.    Considering  the  small  size  and  cost  of  the  volume,  and 
remembering  the  miJtitude  of  books  which  have  since  been  pro- 
duced, this  is  no  small  praise.     In  fact,  the  number  of  paragraphs 
marked  in  this  volume  with  our  pencil,  which  was  only  employed 
when  something  new  or  striking  met  our  survey,  bespeaks  a 
very  favourable  verdict  upon  a  book  which  has  afforded  us  so 
much  satisfaction. 

The  sixth  chapter  of  the  work  is  occupied  by  a  full  and  very 
interesting  account  of  the  Druses,  and  as  this  singular  people 
has  lately  engaged  much  attention,  this  chapter  will  doubtless 
he  read  with   interest.      It  is  more  full  and  exact  than  the 
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particulars  formerly  furnished  by  Burckhardt,  with  which,  how- 
ever, in  substance  it  agrees.  We  would  willingly  lay  this  infor- 
mation before  the  reader,  but  it  is  too  long  for  extract,  and 
would  suffer  by  abridgment. 

The  writer  returns  to  the  Druses  in  an  appendix,  entitled 
^Origin  of  the  religion  of  the  Druses ;' which  he  offers  as 
a  digest  of  what  has  been  written  on  the  subject  by  ^  De  Sacj% 
Adler,  Venture,  and  other  Orientalists,'  whose  pages  he  appre- 
hends tliat  few  of  liis  readers  would  have  the  patience  to  wade 
through.  Nor  need  they ;  for,  as  it  happens,  jdl  the  real  infor- 
mation this  part  of  the  book  contains — which  is  chiefly 
an  account  of  Hakem,  the  Fatemite  khalif  of  Egypt — ^may  be 
found  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Modem  Universal  History. 

This  Hakem  is  believed  by  the  Druses  to  have  been  the 
Deity,  or  rather  the  last  and  greatest  impersonation  of  the 
Divinity  upon  earth.  The  doctrine  was  started  in  Hakem's 
life-time  by  a  man  called  Darazi ;  and  although  the  khalif  did 
not  publicly  take  part  with  Darazi,  he  gave  him  much  under- 
hand encouragement,  and  eventually  sent  him  secretly  into 
Syria,  supplied  him  with  money,  and  enjoined  him  to  promul- 
gate his  doctrine  in  the  mountains,  where  he  would  find  a  rude 
people  favourably  disposed  for  the  reception  of  novel  doctrines. 
The  existence  of  this  doctrine  to  the  present  day  among  the 
Druses  is  a  proof  that  in  this  the  khalif  had  judged  rightly. 
The  Druses  do  not,  however,  regard  this  Darazi  as  the  real 
founder  of  their  religion;  but  rather  ascribe  that  equivocal 
honour  to  Hamza,  who  afterwards  took  up  the  doctrine,  and 
supported  it  with  so  much  ability  that  Hakem  himself,  who  was 
undoubtedly  insane,  no  longer  hesitated  to  sanction  the  mon- 
strous pretensions  on  his  own  behalf  which  it  involved.  '  Hamza 
is  to  the  Druses,'  says  our  author,  ^  what  Mohammed  is  to  the 
Moslems,  and  it  is  to  Hamza  and  not  to  Hakem  that  we  must 
attribute  the  construction  of  this  system,  which  was  founded 
upon  ideas  and  allegories  current  for  a  long  period  previously 
among  many  sects  of  Moslems,  particularly  those  who  professed 
an  especial  reverence  towards  the  descendants  of  Ali.' 

The  following  is  what  our  author  gives  as 

*  The  Doctrine  of  the  Druse  Religion  — 'The  Druses  beUeve  that  the 
appcarauce  of  Hakem  is  the  last  and  most  perfect  of  the  manifestationB 
of  the  Divinity,  and  that  he  is  not  to  re-appear  until  the  last  day,  when 
he  wiU  exercise  his  judgments  upon  men  in  a  rigorous  manner  by  the 
sword.  Certain  signs  are  to  foreshadow  this  event,  such  as  kings 
governing  according  to  their  own  will,  Christians  having  dominion  over 
Moslems,  an  earthquake  at  Cairo,  and  the  destruction  of  Aleppo  by  the 
armies  of  Antichrist,  who  is  to  be  an  apostate  Unitarian,  called  the 
*  blind  of  one  eye,  the  imposter  of  the  time  of  the  resurrection,* 
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*  Next  to  the  Deity,  in  the  Druse  system,  comes  the  Spirit  of  Univer- 
sal Intelligence,  the  incarnation  of  which,  in  the  time  of  Hakem,  was 
Hamza.  This  intelligence  was  the  first  of  the  creations  of  God,  and  his 
delegate  in  the  work  of  the  creation  of  men  and  things.  Various  other 
impersonations  of  the  Intelligence  appeared  before  Hamza,  one  of  which 
was  Adam.  One  cannot  help  smiling  at  the  way  in  which  the  scriptural 
account  of  him  is  treated.  Adam,  and  two  counterparts  whom  they  give 
him,  is  believed  to  have  been  bom  of  a  father  and  a  mother,  and  not  of 
earth.  "  God  forbid  that  the  Creator,  who  is  worthy  of  praise,  and  whose 
power  is  to  be  revered,  should  have  formed  his  chosen  one  of  earth, 
which  is  the  vilest  of  all  things.  If  we  were  to  judge  of  things  accord- 
ing to  external  appearance,  he  would  have  formed  him  of  the  most  ex- 
cellent substances,  such  as  precious  stones,  hyacinths,  and  emeralds." 

'  Noah,  Abraham,  Moses,  Jesus,  Mohammed  the  founder  of  the 
Batenian  religion,  are  all  considered  as  false  prophets,  and  the  inventors 
of  false  systems.  Hamza  was  the  most  perfect  of  the  manifestations  of 
the  Intelligence,  and  the  Druses  apply  to  him  many  of  those  expressions 
which,  in  the  New  and  Old  Testament,  are  given  to  the  Messiah. 
Hamza,  and  not  Hakem,  gives  his  name  to  the  Druse  era,  which  is  408 
of  the  Hegira,  or  A.D.  1033. 

*  The  form  of  engagement  of  the  votaries  of  the  *  Unitarian  religion,' 
runs  thus : — "Written  in  such  a  month,  such-  a  year  of  the  years  of  the 
servant  of  our  Lord,  whose  name  be  glorified,  and  of  his  slave  Hamza 
Ebn  Ali  ebn  Ahmed." 

'  '  Praise,'  says  Hamza,'  be  accorded  to  him  who  has  created  me  with 
his  light,  and  given  me  the  succour  of  his  holy  spirit,  who  has  favoured 
me  with  his  science,  and  confided  to  me  his  commands,  who  has  re- 
vealed to  me  the  secret  of  his  mysteries. 

*  *  I  am  the  root  of  his  creatures,  the  written  book,  the  inhabited  house, 
the  master  of  the  resurrection  and  the  last  day,  and,  with  the  permission 
of  the  Lord,  the  blower  of  the  trumpet.  ...  I  am  the  Messiah  of 
the  nations ;  from  me  grace  flows  ;  and  by  my  ministry  vengeance  will 
fall  upon  the  pol3rtheists." 

*  God  is  supposed  to  have  four  other  ministers,  entitled  the  Soul,  the 
Word,  the  Preceding,  and  the  Following ;  but  a  description  of  their 
characteristics  and  various  incarnations  would  be  too  abstruse  a  matter 
for  the  general  reader. 

*  The  world,  according  to  the  Druses,  was  created  at  once  in  its  pre- 
sent state,  composed  of  males  and  females,  young  and  old,  millions  in 
number.  Every  man  supposed  he  had  a  father  and  mother  of  a  particu- 
lar name  and  profession,  and  used  to  visit  the  tombs,  where  he  saw 
bones  that  he  imagined  to  be  those  of  his  deceased  relations.  Every 
man  knew  his  trade,  which  he  imagined  had  been  taught  him  by  such 
and  such  a  person,  but  all  this  was  merely  an  effect  of  the  power  of  the 
Creator  :  and  thus  was  the  machine  of  the  world  at  once  set  in  motion. 
Souls  were  created  by  the  light  of  Hamza,  their  number  being  fixed, 
and  neither  increasing  nor  diminishing  in  the  course  of  time. 

'  The  catechism  of  the  Druses  states  that  at  the  last  day  God  wiU  make 
the  true  believers  Pashas^  Emirs,  and  Sultans :  while  those  who  deny 
Hakem,  whom  they  consider  the  true  Messiah,  are  to  have  rings  sus- 
pended from  their  ears,  which  will  be  burning  hot  in  summer  and  ice 
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cold  in  winter,  with  a  dress  of  pig's  skin,  and  they  will  be  subjected  to 
misery  and  drudgery  in  the  service  of  the  true  believers. 

*  The  impersonation  of  the  Divinity  who  appeared  in  the  time  of  our 
Saviour,  is  called  Solomon  the  Persian,  and  John,  Luke,  Mark,  and 
Matthew,  were  his  ministers.  Solomon  acquainted  the  son  of  Mary 
and  Joseph  the  Carpenter,  **  whom  the  Christians  call  the  Messiah,"  with 
his  divine  nature ;  but  as  he  rejected  it,  Solomon  infused  hatred  of  Jesus 
into  the  hearts  of  the  Jews,  who  crucified  him.  All  critique  on  such  ab- 
surdities is  surperfluous.' — pp.  305 — 308. 

We  add  a  few  paragraphs  of  miscellaneous  matter^  to  mark 
the  character  of  the  work  : — 

*  Conversation  at  Damascus.  Tlie  conversation  at  the  soirees  is  of  a 
general  nature.  Such  a  man  is  in  arrear  with  the  Defterdar  or  treasurer. 
The  pasha  said  so  and  so,  on  such  an  occasion.  The  locusts  of  the 
Hauran  are  eating  up  the  com,  and  bread  will  be  dear.  Ought  Da- 
mascus, which,  as  a  holy  city,  is  exempt  from  the  capitation  tax,  to 
pay  one  of  its  own  free-will }  &c.  As  may  weU  be  supposed,  I  was 
often  asked  about  England,  and  my  first  impressions  of  the  Thames 
Tunnel  and  of  railway  travelling  were  duly  recalled,  and^xcited  a  great 
deal  of  wonderment.  Adjaib,  adjaib,  what  a  strange  country!  But 
more  strange  still,  in  their  opinion,  was  the  circumstance  of  the  sove- 
reign being  a  lady.* 

*  *  What,  does  she  smoke  ? — a  chiboque,  or  a  narghile  ?' 
'  *  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other !' 

*  •  Adjaib  !  (wonderful !)  When  she  transacts  her  business,  does  she 
show  her  face  to  the  divan  ?' 

'  *  Yes  !* 
' '  Adjaib  !' 

*  I  attempted  to  explain  in  answer  to  another  question,  that  the  queen 
alone  reigned ;  and  that  the  emir,  her  husband,  did  not  interfere  in  state 
affairs.  But  this  seemed  to  be  the  most  incomprehensible  of  all  arraitge- 
ments,  and  the  Franks  the  most  extraordinary  people.' — ^pp.  149,  150. 

'  The  best  library  in  Syria.  Taking  off  our  shoes,  we  entered  a  small 
mosque  (at  Aleppo),  and  passing  through  an  inner  apartment,  found 
ourselves  at  the  door  and  screen  of  the  library.  The  library  is  the  best 
in  Syria ;  but  let  not  the  reader  suppose  it  a  Bodleian,  or  a  Biblioth^ue 
du  Roi ;  it  might  have  passed  for  the  dusty  study  of  a  bencher  of  Lin- 
coln's Inn.  Around  the  walls  of  an  ordinary  sized  room  were  placed 
substantial  cases,  in  which  the  books  were  contained,  not  standing 
upright,  but  lying  flat  upon  each  other,  the  titles  being  written  with 
ink  on  the  leaf-edges  in  large  characters.  In  the  comer  of  the  room 
was  a  pair  of  old-fashioned  Enghsh  globes,  which  bore  a  label  stating 
that  they  were  sold  at  the  sign  of  the  Atlas  and  Hercules,  in  the  Poultry, 
London.  On  asking  the  attendant  where  the  reading  room  was,  he 
pointed  to  the  arcades  of  the  quadrangle  we  had  passed  through.  I 
then  asked  him  if  he  had  many  readers ;  but  the  answer  was  not  indica- 
tive of  much  taste  for  literature  on  the  part  of  the  Aleppines.  •  Some 
weeks  we  have  books  asked  for ;  some  weeks  they  lie  midistm'bed  on 
the  shelves.'     I  was  promised  a  catalogue  of  the  books  of  this  library. 
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on  promising  to  remunerate  the  copyist  liberally ;  but  although  I  asked 
for  it  afterwards  repeatedly,  it  never  was  forthcoming/ — pp.  238,  239. 

'  Turning  Turk.  The  native  christians  are  not  so  well  off  as  they 
were  in  the  time  of  the  Egyptians,  but  they  are  exposed  to  no  extor- 
tions as  during  the  ancien  regime  of  Turkey.  Having  their  separate 
quarter,  the  gates  of  which  are  locked  an  hour  after  sunset,  they  live  in 
more  security  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  (Aleppo)  itself,  for  many 
robberies  took  place  within  the  walls  during  my  stay.  The  christian 
rayahs  are  in  all  temporal  matters  subject  to  the  Turkish  jurisdiction ; 
but  disputes  among  themselves  are  generally  settled  by  the  superior 
clergy,  without  the  intervention  of  the  civil  authority. 

'  Several  conversions  to  Islamism  had  taken  place  before  my  arrival. 
•  Turning  Turk,'  as  the  old  phrase  goes,  is  in  general  a  much  rarer 
occurrence  than  formerly.  One  cause  of  this  is  the  decline  of  the 
political  fortunes  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  The  independence  of  Greece, 
tile  pressure  of  Russia,  and  Mehemet  Ali's  system  of  promoting  intelli- 
gent Christian  rayahs  wherever  he  could  find  them,  tended  to  discourage 
pro8el5rtism.  After  his  expulsion,  the  pride  of  the  Moslems,  and  the 
abasement  of  the  Christian  population,  produced  a  sHght  re- action ;  a 
few  conversions  took  place  in  Syria,  and  these  chiefly  in  Aleppo.  Now 
and  then,  onfe  of  those  amphibious  European  adventurers  who  roam 
through  Turkey,  ready  at  five  minutes'  notice  to  undertake  the  drill  of  a 
battalion,  the  service  of  the  hospital,  or  the  construction  of  a  battery, 
turns  Turk  for  a  year  or  two,  and  then  leaves  the  country ;  but  this  docs 
not  count.  One  of  these  worthies  was,  during  my  stay  at  Aleppo,  disco- 
vered by  the  Amaouts  as  having  embraced  Islamism  somewhere  in 
Turkey  in  Europe,  and  to  save  his  life  he  was  obhged  to  remain  in 
hiding  till  they  left  the  city.  The  welcome  these  individuals  receive  from 
their  new  co-religionists  is  by  no  means  flattering.  One  day  a  newly- 
converted  Jew  entered  the  mosque  of  Zachariah  with  the  high  turban  of  a 
sheikh.  One  of  the  Ulema,  on  perceiving  him,  knocked  it  off  his  head, 
and  told  him  never  to  show  himself  in  that  guise  again.  The  last  con- 
version was  that  of  an  Armenian  Catholic,  which  took  place  in  public, 
at  the  Mehkemeh.  When  the  renegade  had  made  his  attestation,  one 
of  the  heads  of  the  catholics  said  aloud,  '  The  Moslems  have  not  been 
increased,  and  the  Christians  have  not  been  diminished  in  number.' ' — 
pp.  260,  262. 

There  is  one  other  matter  in  •his  book  which  we  feel  reluc- 
tant to  notice,  but  are  unwilling  to  leave  to  the  impression  it  is 
calculated  to  convey. 

In  Mount  Lebanon,  and  at  Beyrout,  our  author  became 
acquainted  with  the  American  missionaries,  and  particularly 
with  the  Rev.  Eli  Smith,  the  companion  of  Dr.  Robinson  in  the 
journeys  of  which  an  imperishable  monument  has  been  erected 
in  the  '  Biblical  Researches  in  Palestine.^ 

Our  author  met  with  Mr.  Smith  at  Dair-el-kamar.  He 
says : — 

'  I  had  scarcely  delivered  my  first  letters,  and  got  over  my  first  visits, 
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when  I  found  that  an  unusual  ferment  reigned  in  the  town  in  conse- 
quence of  the  presence  of  several  American  missionaries  who  were  en- 
gaged in  teaching  the  Druses.  The  Rev.  Eli  Smith,  the  principal 
missionary,  on  hearing  of  my  arrival,  sent  me  a  friendly  message,  placing 
at  my  disposal  anything  which  his  house  afforded,  or  which  could 
contribute  to  my  comfort.  On  caUing  to  thank  this  gentleman  for  his 
unexpected  kindness,  I  found  him  to  be  a  man  of  simple  prepossessing 
demeanour,  and,  as  subsequent  interviews  shewed,  well  versed  in 
Arabic  hterature,  and  Sjrrian  geography.  His  invaluable  Biblical  Re- 
searches, the  result  of  fifteen  years'  local  experience,  have  been  edited 
and  published  by  Professor  Robinson  ;  but  this  latter  gentleman  having 
merely  made  a  cursory  tour,  and  in  most  instances  noted  the  results 
previously  attained  by  Mr.  Smith,  ought  in  justice  to  have  kept  his  own 
name  more  in  the  back-ground.  Tikis  is  the  opinion  of  impartial  per- 
sons, acquainted  with  both  parties.  This  is  probably  a  fact,  of  which 
the  donors  of  the  geographical  society's  medal  were  not  aware.' — pp. 
67,  68. 

The  circumstances  here  noted  are  such  as  could  only  have 
been  learned  from  the  missionaries,  and  must  therefore  be 
taken  as  conveying  their  impression.  The  charge  against  Dr. 
Robinson  is  not  so  serious  as  might  at  first  sight  appear  to 
those  unacquainted  with  the  work  to  which  the  statement 
refers.  The  disposition  to  put  Mr.  Smith's  name  in  the  back- 
groiuid,  is  rather  that  of  the  public  than  of  Dr.  Robinson.  The 
latter  unites  the  name  of  Mr.  Smith,  with  his  own,  in  the  title- 
page  and  throughout  the  work ;  and  in  the  preface,  and  in  the 
appendices,  carefully  indicates  the  obligations  which  he  owes  to 
the  collections  and  Arabic  scholarship  of  his  companion.  But 
the  public  hates  to  have  to  repeat  two  names  when  one  will 
serve,  and  therefore  it  has  taken  the  first  and  principal  name— 
a  name  even  previously  of  high  repute  in  biblical  literature,  and 
cites  the  work  as  ^  Robinson's  Biblical  Researches  f  and  under 
that  name  the  work  will  ever  henceforth  be  cited.  No  power 
on  earth  will  ever  persuade  the  public  to  refer  to  the  work  as  the 
'  Biblical  Researches  in  Palestine  of  E.  Robinson,  D.D.  and  the 
Rev.  Eli  Smith.'  Dr.  Robinson  himself  has  yielded  to  this  ne- 
cessity, and,  in  his  later  works,  has  fairly  thrown  Mr.  Smith 
overboard,  and  cites  the  work,  without  circumlocution,  as  '  Ro- 
binson's Palestine.' 

Partnerships  of  this  kind  are  seldom  fortunate ;  and  we  are 
grieved  to  find  that  the  present  instance  is  not  an  exception. 
A  work,  the  new  matter  in  which  is  so  much  built  upon 
names,  it  is  probable  that  Dr.  Robinson  could  not  have  rendered 
so  complete  as  it  now  is  without  Mr.  Smith's  collections  of 
Arabic  names  and  his  local  knowledge  of  the  country  :  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  not  merely  probable,  but  quite  certain,  that 
Mr.  Smith  coijdd  not  have  produced  any  thing  like  this  work 
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without  Dr.  Robinson.  The  volumes  are  full  of  various  lore, 
and  of  comparative  accounts,  formed  upon  immense  reading 
and  untiring  research,  which  we  know  to  have  been  impossible 
to  Mr.  Smith,  while  the  whole  is  quite  after  the  manner  of  the 
very  able  papers  on  scripture  geography,  with  which  the  pro- 
fessor had,  in  former  years,  enriched  the  pages  of  the  BibHcal 
Repository.  Besides,  if  Mr.  Smith  were  really  able  to  produce 
such  a  work  by  himself,  why  did  he  not  do  so  during  the  fifteen 
years  in  which  it  is  said  that  his  attention  has  been  turned  to 
the  subject,  and  during  which  he  has  not  lacked  time  to 
write  largely  on  other  matters?  No :  Mr.  Smith,  whose  real 
and  solid  merits  we  appreciate  highly,  is  a  good  man,  and  a 
very  useful  and  laborious  missionary :  but  lus  friends  should 
know  that  it  is  one  thing  to  collect  materials,  and  another  to 
construct  a  temple  or  a  palace  with  them :  and  we  may  venture 
to  hint  to  them  that  he  has  obtained  more  honour  by  the  asso- 
ciation of  his  name  with  that  of  Dr.  Robinson  in  his  magnificent 
labour,  than  he  could  ever  have  acquired  by  any  separate  labotir 
of  his  own.  We  are  bound  to  declare  our  opinion,  that  Mr. 
Smith  by  no  means  shares  in  the  feeling  which  the  author  of 
the  Modem  Syrians  ascribes  to  his  fiiends :  for,  as  is  doubtless 
known  to  most  of  our  readers,  he  has,  since  the  appearance  of 
the  Biblical  Researches,  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  been  so 
much  aggrieved,  been  in  active  and  cordial  correspondence  with 
Dr.  Robinson,  imparting  to  him  further  materials  and  new  in- 
formation on  the  subjects  which  that  work  embraces. 


Art.  VI.  Lectures  on  certain  High-Church  Principles ,  commonly  desig- 
nated by  the  term  Puseyism,  By  Thomas  Madge,  pp.  312.  Long- 
man.    1844. 

It  must  be  something  peculiar  that  constrains  a  unitarian 
minister  to  preach  and  publish  on  an  ecclesiastical  controversy 
prevailing  in  another  church  than  his  own,  and  to  consider  as 
serious  the  progress  of  the  principles  by  which  it  has  been  occa- 
sioned. With  his  easy  faith  respecting  opinions,  his  wide  theo- 
logical separation  from  all  other  churches,  and  his  habit  of 
reliance  on  the  future  to  compensate  for  the  failures  of  the 
present,  it  is  not  a  common  state  of  things,  at  least  in  his  view 
of  it,  that  can  excite  his  deep  interest  in  Puseyism.  The  ap- 
pearance of  Mr.  Madge's  Lectures  may  be  regarded,  therefore, 
as  a  fresh  indication  of  the  seriousness  of  our  position  as  disciples 
and  advocates  of  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints. 
Vol.  XVII.  p 
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We  have  never  been  able  to  regard  Traetarianism  witb  levity. 
That  in  many  of  its  features  and  principles  it  is  ridiculous,  so 
ridiculous  that  nothing  in  the  moral  history  of  our  race  surpasses 
it  in  absurdity ;  that  its  vehement  enmity  to  reason  is,  according 
to  Hobbes's  rule,  the  sign  and  result  of  reason's  diametrical 
opposition  to  it ;  this  we  readily  admit.     But  we  have  not  so 
observed  the  human  mind,  or  read  its  developments,  especially 
as  they  are  wont  to  be  made  in  connexion  with  religion,  as  to 
discern  any  necessary  incompatibility  between  the  silliness  and 
the  success  of  sentiments,  or  to  doubt  that  there  was  much 
plausibility  in  poor  Steele's  proposition  that,  wisdom  being  with 
the  few,  things  should  be  settled  by  the  minority.     Without 
giving  ourselves  up  to  fear,  which  is  a  bad  counsellor,  and  ac- 
knowledging the  great  advantages  which  the  spread  of  know- 
ledge and  the  activity  of  intellect  in  recent  times  must  give  to 
all  that  is  manly  in  sentiment  and  liberal  in  spirit,  we  dare  not 
pretend  that  our  prospect  is  as  clear  as  that  of  some  who,  in  the 
circumstances  of  the  coming  contest,  discern  little  more  than 
a  healthy  exercise.     That  truth  will  triumph  ultimately  is  not 
matter  of  doubt,  but  this  fact  does  not  help  to  any  judgment 
on  the  immediate  issue  of  any  particular  conflict  of  opinions. 
That  truth  has  triumphed  is  not  disputed ;  but  no  ai^ument 
can  thence  be  drawn  in  reference  to  the  perpetuity  of  its  local 
possessions.    The  history  of  the  world  is  not  a  smooth  and 
regular  river,  but  subject  to  disturbance  from  miany  and  mighty 
forces;  the  progress  of  truth  has  often  been  in  cydes'i  and 
those  who  smUe  at  the  possibility  of  the  revival  of  opinions  once 
generally  renounced  can  be  likened,  as  HaUam  well  remarks, 
to  none  better  than  to  those  ^  women  who  believe  the  £Euihion  of 
last  year  in  dress  to  be  wholly  ridiculous,  and  incapable  of  being 
ever  again  adopted  by  any  one  solicitous  about  her  beauty.' 

At  the  same  time,  whatever  difference  of  opinion  may  obtain 
as  to  the  future,  none  can  exist  as  to  the  present.  That  the 
Tractarians  are  zealous,  as  all  men  whose  faith  is  novel  are 
zealous,  none  can  doubt,  and  zeal  must  be  met  with  zeal  in  order 
to  a  good  result.  The  course  to  be  adopted  by  the  CEuthful  is 
plain.  There  is  but  one.  It  is  fidelity.  Whether  there  is  little 
or  much  to  fear  in  spreading  error,  it  can  only  be  destroyed  or 
qualified  by  the  friends  of  truth.  They  must  be  alive  and  alert. 
To  ^  sit  still'  is  not  their  '  strength.'  We  are  glad  that  it  is  not 
their  plan.  Not  that  all,  who  should  be  lifting  up  the  standard 
are  active,  or  those  even  on  whom  especially  devolves,  if  their 
own  pretensions  be  allowed,  the  defence  of  pure  and  midefiled 
religion.  With  few  exceptions,  the  clergy  of  the  church  of 
England  who  hold  protestant  principles  have  not  been  wise  to 
discern,  or  courageous  to  assail,  the  rising  evil.    Three  years 
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ago  we  heard  one  who  should  be  an  interpreter  of  times^  and 
a  defender  of  the  faith,  speak  of  Puseyism  as  '  a  cloud  passing 
away  •/  so  simple  was  his  view  of  its  character  and  grounds. 
And  many  more  require  his  faith  to  vindicate  their  repose.  The 
opinion  expressed  in  this  journal  long  ago,  that  the  maintenance 
of  protestantism  will  faU  uppn  protestant  dissenters  is  being 
realized  before  the  time  we  contemplated.  The  best  efforts 
towards  it  as  yet  are  ours.  In  drawing  attention  to  the  most 
recent  one,  we  hope  our  readers  will  remember  that  if  it  is  an 
old  subject,  it  is  a  new  controversy. 

Mr.  Madge's  Lectures  are  a  highly  respectable  exposition 
and  defence  of  several  important  protestant  principles  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  assertions  and  bigotry  of  the  Oxford  school.  He 
does  not  pretend  to  discuss  all  the  points  in  dispute,  but  those 
which  he  has  selected  are  at  the  very  root  of  the  controversy. 
We  do  not  of  course  acquiesce  in  all  his  statements  and  reason- 
ings. It  was  not  likely  that  he  would  lose  the  opportunity  of 
introducing  his  own  theological  views,  though  he  has  not  done 
this  more  than  might  be  naturally  expected.  The  occasion  was 
too  tempting  not  to  be  made  use  of.  For  among  the  various 
evils  arising  from  Puseyism,  not  the  least  is  the  disesteem  with 
which  they  treat  the  scriptural  evidence  for  its  chief  articles. 
When  we  find  them  speaking  of  the  Trinity,  the  atonement,  ori- 
ginal sin,  with  other  doctrines,  as  indebted  rather  to  tradition 
than  to  the  Bible  for  support,  we  see  a  new  reason  for  suspicion 
and  dread,  both. in  the  opinion  thus  expressed,  and  in  the  sanc- 
tion thus  given  to  what  we  believe  to  be  error.  But  while  Mr. 
Madge  has  taken  occasion  to  commend  his  own  belief,  he  has 
written  in  a  temper  which  must  be  commended  by  all.  Indeed 
his  soberness  on  many  subjects  has  been  quite  refreshing  to  us 
after  the  wild  and  mystic  sentiments,  going  to  the  very  denial 
of  all  truth,  that  have  of  late  proceeded  from  some  of  his  school. 
To  hear  a  unitarian  speak  as  if  all  opinions  were  not  exactly 
alike,  refer  with  respect  to  scripture  as  possessing  some  autho- 
rity, and  as  boldly  enforce  the  duty  of  thinking  wisely  as  main- 
tain the  right  of  thinking  independently,  is  no  small  treat  after 
that  to  which  we  have  been  used  as  the  teaching  of  not  a  few 
of  his  most  gifted  brethren.  Mr.  Madge,  however,  is  not 
ashamed  of  these  old  fashioned  ideas,  and  he  clothes  them  in 
language  clear,  correct,  elegant,  and  well  adapted  both  to  ex- 
press and  to  commend  them. 

The  lectures  are  eight  in  number.  The  first  is  occupied  with 
a  view  of  the  principles,  spirit,  and  tendency  of  Anglo-catholo- 
cism.  In  the  conclusion  of  this  lecture,  he  calls  attention  to  a 
part  of  the  subject  which  we  think  has  not  been  made  suffici- 
ently prominent — ^viz.,  the  bearing  of  Puseyism  on  the  practice 
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of  persecution.  We  cannot  say,  with  him,  that  this  is  the  '  worst 
part  of  the  system/  That,  in  our  judgment,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  separation  which  it  eflfects  between  the  spiritual  Christ  and 
the  human  soul,  and  which  may  be  eflfected  as  well  by  substi- 
tution as  annihilation,  by  popery  as  infidelity.  But  if  not  the 
worst  part,  it  is  a  bad  part,  of  the  system.  To  deny  that  we  are 
christians  is  enough  to  justify  our  loudest  protest  j  but  to  as- 
sert the  right  to  punish  us  for  not  being  so,  is  to  go  the  whole 
length  of  blind  zeal,  or  cunning  cruelty.  Let  it  be  known  that 
this  length  Puseyism  is  prepared  to  go.  The  following  extracts 
from  different  works  quoted  by  Mr.  Madge,  will  show  this  : — 

'  In  proof  of  the  accusation  thus  brought  against  them,  I  will  first 
refer  you  to  a  passage  contained  in  the  sixty-fourth  number  of  the 

*  British  Critic/  It  had  been  said  in  the  *  Quarterly  Review,'  that 
the  church  is  not  now  in  a  worse  position  with  respect  to  the  state, 
than  it  was  in  the  days  of  Whitgifl  and  Hooper.  Upon  this  the 
'  British  Critic'  observes — 'Now,  with  all  deference  to  the  respectable 
quarter  from  which  this  assertion  proceeds,  we  oaimot  call  it  anything 
else  than  a  palpable  and  egregious  mistake.  The  church  i«  in  a  very 
different,  and  in  a  much  lower  position,  with  respect  to  the  state, 
than  it  was  in  the  times  of  those  divines.  Then  it  was  co^extensive 
and  identical  with  the  state.  When  men  ceased  to  be  members  of  the 
former,  they  were  also  deprived  of  their  position  in  the  latter.  A  se- 
ceder  from  the  church  was,  as  such,  a  criminal  and  a  malefactor. 
The  king,  the  council,  and  the  parliament,  were  all  not  only  neces- 
sarily churchmen,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  nation,  but  church- 
men bound  officially  to  protect  the  church,  and  put  down  her 
enemies.  We  put  it,  then,  to  any  person,  as  a  simple  question  of 
fact — Is  or  is  not  this  order  of  things  reversed  ?  Are  persons  now 
obliged  to  go  to  church  in  order  to  escape  going  to  jail  ?  Are  even 
ministers,  privy  councillors,  members  of  parliament,  magistrates,  or 
any  class  of  civil  functionaries,  obliged  to  be  churchmen  V*  Palmer, 
in  his  treatise  on  the  church,  afler  mentioning  various  laws  relating 
to  its  discipline  and  doctrine,  which  still  exist,  goes  on  to  observe, 
that,  in  accordance  with  the  principle  involved  in  those  laws,  and  in 
the  articles  and  canons  of  the  church  of  England,  the  state  has  a 
right,  when  necessary,  to  oblige  the  members  of  the  church,  by 
temporal  penalties,  to  submit  to  her  ordinances,  and  neither  to  esta- 
blish a  different  worship  nor  teach  different  doctrines  from  hers.'f 

*  No  man  can  forsake  the  church  without  committing  a  grievous  sin. 
The  civil  magistrate  may  reasonably  restrain  such  men  by  temporal 
penalties,  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  disturbing  the  weak  brethren 
and  troubling  the  church '{.  *  *  ♦  In  one  of  the  'Tracts  for  the 
Times,'  the  writer,    referring  to  those  who  exercise   the  right  of 

♦  British  Critic,  No.  Ixiv.,  p.  321. 

t  Palmer  on  the  Church,  vol.  ii.  p.  274, 3rd.  edition. 

X  Ihid,  vol.  ii.,  p.  276. 
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private  judgment,  makes  this  observation  : — '  Such  troublers  of  the 
christian  community  would,  in  a  healthy  state  of  things,  be  silenced, 
or  put  out  of  it,  as  disturbers  of  the  king's  peace,  and  restrained  in 
civil  matters  ;  but,  in  our  times,  from  whatever  cause,  being  times  of 
confusion,  we  are  reduced  to  the  use  of  argument  and  disputation, 
just  as  we  think  it  lawful  to  carry  arms,  and  barricade  our  houses 
during  national  disorders.*'      Attend,  also,    to  what  Mr.  Newman 
says: — 'If  scripture-reading   has,   in  England,  been  the  cause  of 
schism,  it  is  because  we  (the  church)  are  deprived  of  the  power  of 
excommunicating,  which,  in  the  revealed  scheme,  is  the  formal  an* 
tagonist,  and  curb  of  private  judgmentf/     The  same  author,  in  his 
*  History  of  the  Arians  of  the  Fourth  century,'  speaking  of  those  who 
denied  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  deity,  and  what  he  thought  to  be  the 
evil  consequences  of  their  conduct,  says,  '  It  is  but  equitable  to  an- 
ticipate those  consequences  in  the  persons  of  the  heresiarchs,  rather 
than  to  suffer  them  gradually  to  unfold  and  spread  far  and  wide  after 
their  day,  sapping  the  faith  of  their  deluded  and  less  guilty  followers.' 
'In  this,' says  Mr  Newman,  'lies  the  difference  between  the  treat- 
ment due  to  an  individual  in  error,  and  to  one  who  is  confident 
enough  to  publish  his  innovations.     The  former  claims  from  us  the 
most  affectionate  S3rmpatby  and  the  most  considerate  attention ;  the 
latter  should  meet  with  no  mercy.     He  assumes  the  office  of  the 
tempter,  and  so  far  forth  as  his  error  goes,  must  be  dealt  with  by  the 
competent  authority,  as  if  he  were  embodied  evil.' ' — pp.  37 — 44. 

We  give  these  extracts  because  the  doctrines  they  teach  have 
not  received  the  notice  they  deserve,  by  reason  of  the  more 
strictly  religions  bearing  of  the  system.  They  are  sufficient  to 
satisfy  any  reasonable  man  as  to  what  we  might  expect  from 
the  uncontrolled  power  of  Puseyism.  The  authorities  are  high 
enough,  and  the  language  is  plain  enough,  to  show  that  its 
tender  mercies  would  be  cruel.  The  nature  of  its  doctrines 
prepared  us  for  these  avowals  of  its  advocates.  Dissent  is  a  civil 
offence ;  physical  force  is  the  proper  answer  to  nonconforming 
objections;  the  only  unlawful  thing  is  argument,  which  is  justi- 
fied by  nothing  but  the  existence  of  great  disorders.  And  it 
must  not  be  forgotten,  that  these  statements  are  made  while 
Puseyism  is  seeking  to  get  power ;  they  are  the  declarations  of  a 
party  not  yet  in  the  ascendant,  and  therefore  under  strong 
temptations  to  conceal  the  most  offensive  features  of  their 
system.  If  these  things  are  said  now,  when  pohcy  must  be  the 
order  of  the  day,  what  would  be  done  in  the  time  of  triumph 
and  of  pride?  If  persecution  is  so  boldly  pleaded  for  when 
opponents  are  to  be  conciliated,  with  what  zeal  will  it  be  carried 
out  when  they  have  only  to  be  destroyed  ?  Tractariaiiisra  in 
this  matter  is  not  even  milder  than  full-orbed  popery.     We 

•  Tract  No.  5.9,  p.  3. 
t  Newman's  Treatise  on  Eoinanism,  p.  170, 
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question  whether  the  adherents  of  the  latter  in  this  country 
would  think  it  wise  to  make  so  little  reserve  of  their  compulsory 
tenets.  The  new  sect  is  far  more  reckless  than  the  old  one. 
Of  all  men^  upstarts  are  the  most  offensive. 

In  the  second  lecture^  the  usual  topics  relating  to  the  '  chris- 
tian church'  are  treated  in  the  usual  way.     It  is  shewn  that  the 
church  is  the  congregation;   that  there  is  no  foundation  in 
scripture  for  the  assertion  that  Christ  or  his  apostles  instituted 
a  ministry  consisting  of  three  orders^  and  that  to  the  first  of 
these  orders  alone  belongs  the  right  of  ordaining  to  the  minis- 
terial oflBce;   that  the  episcopal  form   of  government,   in   its 
present  shape,  had  no  existence  in  the  first  christian  churches, 
and  that  the  whole  system  of  prelacy  is  a  mere  human  contriv- 
ance, devoid  of  all  scriptural  authority,  and  supported  only  by 
strained  analogies  and  gratuitous  assumptions.     We  have  been 
impressed  in  reading  this  lecture,  as  we  never  fail  to  be  when 
reading  on  the  ecclesiastical  controversy,  with  the  immense  use 
that  has  been  made  of  terms.    Archbishop  Whately  remarks  in 
one  of  his  works,  that  ^  it  would  have  been  better  if,  from  the 
very  first,  no  scriptural  terms  had  been  introduced  into  systems 
of  theology.'     It  would  have  been  as  well  if  none  had  been  in- 
troduced into  discussions  respecting  ecclesiastical  polity.     The 
truth  could  not  have  failed  to  be  perceived  long  ago  if  recourse 
had  not  been  had  to  charmed  words,  and  technicalities  had  not 
been  made  to  do  the  work  of  arguments.     '  Words  are  the 
counters  of  wise  men,  and  the  money  of  fools.'     And  in  no 
department  have  they  possessed  a  greater  value  than  in  that  of 
church  government.     '  Bishops,'  '  churches,'  '  ordination/  have 
acquired   a  particular   signification,  a  sacred  sense;   and  the 
moment  they  are  heard,  the  minds  of  most  confess  its  mighty 
presence.     Must  not  christians  be  in  churches  r     Can  there  be 
churches  without  bishops  ?     Can  there  be  bishops  without  ordi- 
nation ?  are  questions  of  potent  force,  importing  to  many  self- 
evident   propositions.      But   what   are   churches,  bishops,  and 
ordination  ?     The  terms  bear  not  a  scriptural  meaning,  but  a 
traditional  one ;  and  it  would  be  about  as  wise  and  as  valid  to 
appeal  to  the  ^  chape?  of  Amos,  or  the  ^  general  assembly'  of 
Paul,  in  favour  of  the  objects  which  those   expressions  now 
represent,  as  to  suppose  that  '  church,'  '  bishop,'  '  ordination,' 
must  embody  episcopalian  views.     The  voice  of  early  ecclesias- 
tical history  unites  with  that  of  scripture  in  declaring  a  church 
to  be  a  congregation,  not  a  corporation ;  the  bishop  an  overseer 
of  people,  not  of  ministers ;  and  ordination,  a  mode  of  recogniz- 
ing what  is,  not  of  conferring  what  is  not. 

The  third  lecture  is  occupied  with  the  question  of  '  apostolic 
succession,'  and  it  is  saying  little  for  any  discussion  upon  that 
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doctrine^  that  if  we  did  not  know  what  power  is  exerted  by  edu- 
cation and  prejudice^  it  would  be  matter  of  wonder  how  any  one 
conld  read  it  without  conviction.  Indeed^  there  is  a  disadvan- 
tage possessed  by  those  who  contend  against  this  strange  notion, 
in  the  overwhelming  force  of  the  evidence  by  which  it  may  be 
assailed.  The  suspicion  is  apt  to  be  generated,  that  the  case 
cannot  be  as  it  is  represented,  solely  because  of  the  absurdity 
which  it  involves,  that  there  must  be  some  great  argument  on 
the  other  side  which  is  not  noticed,  but  which  would  put  the 
matter  in  quite  a  different  position.  And  thus  vision  is  pre- 
vented by  excess  of  light.  The  silence  of  Scripture  on  so  great 
a  doctrine  as  apostolical  succession,  and  the  immense  historical 
difficulties  connected  with  it,  can  be  considered  as  not  essentially 
vitiating  the  whole  claim  by  those  only  who  believe  that  the 
proof  of  a  doctrine  may  be  small  in  the  precise  proportion  of  its 
magnitude.  Even  if  Scripture  had  been  clear  as  to  the  succes- 
sion as  a  mode  of  transferring  from  one  generation  to  another 
the  awful  powers  that  are  alleged  to  be  secured  by  it,  the  posses- 
sion of  them  by  any  individual  minister  would  be  a  question  in- 
capable of  a  satisfactory  decision.  To  prove  that  they  are  some- 
where, is  not  to  prove  that  they  are  here ;  and  when  the  many 
circumstances  essential  to  the  validity  of  an  ordination  are  taken 
into  account,  and  the  innumerable  irregularities  which  are 
known  to  have  prevailed  in  some  ages  of  the  church  are  remem- 
bered, he  must  be  a  bold  man  who  can  be  confident  that  the 
mysterious  prerogatives  have  come  down  to  him.  Amid  all  the 
miracles  which  abounded  in  the  dark  ages,  none  are  greater  than 
that  of  a  real  and  pure  succession,  and  if  a  revelation  were  ne- 
cessary to  show  that  such  a  thing  were  intended  to  be  by  God, 
nothing  short  of  a  revelation  would  suffice  to  evince  the  partici- 
pation of  its  benefits  in  the  case  of  every  single  and  separate 
clergyman. 

Besides  the  general  argument,  there  are  several  considerations 
which  place  the  Oxford  Tractarians  in  an  awkward  predicament. 
Mr.  Madge  adduces  some  of  these,  and  we  shall  give  our  readers 
a  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  he  employs  them. 

'  The  claims  set  up  by  the  churches  of  England  and  Rorae  were 
also  set  up  in  times  past  by  churches  now  branded  with  the  name  of 
heresy.  This  was  the  case  with  the  Arian  churches.  These  churches, 
it  is  well  known,  once  prevailed  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  through 
many  countries.  As  to  their  ecclesiastical  constitution  or  form  of 
government  they  were  episcopal,  and  had  as  fair  a  claim  to  the  apos- 
tolical succession  as  any  churches  then  in  existence  But  the  ortho- 
dox party,  in  spite  of  this  claim, — in  defiance  of  the  apostolic  title 
possessed  by  their  bishops, — denounced  them  in  the  fiercest  terms  of 
condemnation.     In  the  East,  the  Greek  church  also,  which  is  at  vari- 
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ance  on  points  of  faith  with  the  Western  churches,  has  quite  as  good 
a  claim  as  they  have  to  the  grace  of  *  apostolical  succession.'  But 
this  avails  nothing  with  the  orthodox  believers.  With  them  it  forms 
of  itself  no  bond  of  fellowship  and  union,  presents  no  barrier  to  re- 
jection and  exclusion  from  the  true  catholic  church  of  Christ. 
The  Nestorian,  the  Eutychian,  and  other  churches,  all  condemned 
by  councils  as  heretical,  present  exactly  the  same  title  to  the  posses- 
sion of  apostolic  orders.  So  that,  according  to  the  showing  of  these 
high- church  divines  themselves,  the  simple  fact  of  apostolical  succes- 
sion, does  not,  on  that  account,  imply  the  inheritance  of  apostolical 
endowments.  For  what  reason  then,  I  ask,  is  the  fact  so  earnestly 
insisted  on,  and  so  ostentatiously  exhibited  ?  It  seems,  aller  all,  that 
there  may  be  apostolic  succession  unaccompanied  with  apostolic 
gifts  and  graces.  But  if  the  possession  of  apostolic  orders  be  no  se- 
curity against  the  inroads  of  error,  and  no  sa^guard  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  church,  it  ceases  any  longer  to  be  a  mark  or  sign  of  the 
true  church.'— pp.  120—122. 

Another  consideration  of  which  Mr.  Madge  makes  good  use^ 
is  the  fact^  that 

'  As  the  church  of  England  denies  not  to  the  church  of  Rome  her 
apostolical  descent,  she  ought  not,  on  that  ground,  to  claim  for  her- 
self more  than  is  allowed  to  the  church  which  she  has  abandoned. 
And  yet  she  does  claim  more.  Notwithstanding  her  acknowledged 
derivation  from  the  Romish  church ;  at  least,  notwithstanding  that 
her  chief  pretensions  to  holy  apostolic  orders  are  built  upon  her  kin- 
dred to,  or  connexion  with  this  church,  she  does  not  hesitate,  at  the 
same  time,  to  speak  of  her  spiritual  relation  in  the  most  derogatory 
and  degrading  terms*  She  proclaims  her  to  be  polluted  and  corrupt ; 
calls  her  an  idolatrous  church ;  and  in  the  book  of  Homilies,  which, 
by  the  twenty-fifth  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  is  declared  to  contain 
a  goodly  and  wholesome  doctrine,  the  church  of  Rome  is  described  in 
language  so  foul  and  loathsome  that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  repeat 
it  in  this  place.  And  yet  this  very  church,  thus  stigmatized  and 
branded,  is  admitted  to  possess  the  true  apostolic  succession.  What, 
then,  becomes  of  the  wonderful  virtue  ascribed  to  this  'succession,' 
if  the  very  church  to  whose  care  it  was  first  committed,  and  by  whose 
instrumentality  it  has  been  conveyed,  to  other  communions,  could, 
after  all,  be  guilty  of  such  idolatrous  practices  as  those  charged  upon 
the  church  of  Rome  ?  Can  any  thing,  I  ask,  be  more  demonstrative 
than  all  this  of  the  unspeakable  weakness  and  folly  of  the  claims  and 
pretensions  set  up  by  the  high  church  or  Puseyite  party  V — pp.  124, 
125. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  lectures  discuss  the  doctrines  of  '  tradi- 
tion '  and  the  '  right  of  private  judgment.*  We  like  these 
lectures  very  much :  they  are  the  best  in  the  book.  If  disposed 
to  make  exception^  it  would  be  to  the  statement  (p.  221),  that 
'  the  Roman  catholics  and  the  Anglo  catholics,  in  asking  us  to 
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submit  to  and  abide  by  the  decisions  of  their  church  or  clergy, 
are  still  appealing  to  our  private  judgment/  We  have  never 
been  able  to  perceive  the  force  or  truth  of  this  doctrine;  it  has 
always  appeared  to  us  rather  an  ingenious  controversial  weapon 
than  a  solid  argument — ^more  adapted  for  popular  efTect  than 
philosophical  conviction.  Two  distinct  things  are  mixed  up  in 
it :  (mr  judgment,  and  our  judgment  in  opposition  to  the  judg- 
ment of  ttie  church.  These  are  widely  different :  every  one  who 
asks  a  man  to  believe  a  doctrine  or  a  fact,  requires  the  exercise 
of  his  own  powers ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  he  recognizes  his 
right  to  form  any  but  one  opinion.  The  Church  of  Rome  de- 
mands the  exercise  of  oiir  minds,  but  only  in  the  reception  of 
her  traditions :  it  concedes  no  right  of  forming  a  '  private ' 
opinion  in  opposition  to  the  'catholic^  one.  The  'private' 
judgment  it  condemns  is  not  the  individual^  but  the  anti-church 
one ;  it  asks  for  our  faith,  but  only  in  the  truth  as  it  delivers 
it ;  it  allows  us  to  think,  but  only  what  it  thinks.  General 
arguments,  to  prove  that  we  were  made  to  think,  that  we  are 
able  to  think,  that  we  are  responsible  for  our  thoughts,  and 
such  like,  however  forcible  they  may  be  against  the  doctrine  of 
persecution,  have  none  against  that  of  '  catholic  consent.' 
What  is  wanted,  and  the  only  thing  that  possesses  any  import- 
ance, is  the  proof  that  '  individuals  '  have  the  '  right '  to 
'  judge '  in  a  manner  different  from  the  church :  no  one  denies 
the  doctrine  of  '  private  judgment '  in  any  other  sense. 

Mr.  Madge  dwells  largely  upon  the  distinction  between  right 
and  power.  It  is  not  easy  to  keep  this  distinction  too  prominently 
before  the  mind ;  no  point  in  the  whole  controversy  is  more 
firequently  lost  sight  of.  Protestant  doctrines  have  suffered 
from  the  zeal  of  their  advocates  in  pushing  them  to  every  length 
without  marking  the  conditions  necessary  to  their  application. 
They  would  often  be  more  favourably  received  if  more  wisely 
stated.  It  is  a  common  mistake  of  polemics  to  think  that  they 
honour  their  principles  rather  by  the  extent  to  which  they  carry 
them  than  by  the  accuracy  with  which  they  express  them,  for- 
getting that  good  may  become  evil,  and  truth  error,  by  a 
change  of  circumstances.  '  Parties,'  says  Hallam,  '  will  always 
contend  for  extremes ;  for  the  rights  of  bigots  to  think  for 
others,  and  the  rights  of  fools  to  think  for  themselves.'  We  are 
glad  to  meet  with  the  healthy  sentiments  contained  in  the  follow- 
ing passage : — 

'  Rights  and  competency  properly  to  use  the  right,  must  not  be 
confounded  with  one  another.  The  one  is  not  necessarily  the  accom- 
paniment of  the  other.  A  man  may  have  a  right  to  do  what  he  is 
ill  qualified  for  doing  wisely  and  beneficially.  You  have  the  right 
to  choose  your  physician,  your  lawyer,  your  engineer,  and  it  is  im- 
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portant  that  you  should  choose  well ;  and  yet,  from  the  circum- 
stances in  which  you  are  placed,  you  may  not  be  very  competent  to 
make  a  good  choice.  In  such  a  case  we  cannot  say  it  does  not  be- 
long to  you  to  determine  the  matter ;  that  is  lefl  to  another,  who 
will  do  this  for  you,  and  to  his  decisions  you  must  unhesitatingly 
bow.  We  could  not  address  to  any  one  language  like  this;  but  we 
might  reasonably  and  becomingly  say  to  him,  before  you  come  to  a 
decision  upon  a  matter  of  such  great  importance,  take  care  that 
you  have  qualified  yourself  to  judge  rightly.  Avail  yourself  of 
the  knowledge  and  experience  of  others.  Learn  from  them  the 
facts  which  will  give  you  the  means  of  coming  to  a  sound  and  satis- 
tory  conclusion.  The  power,  the  right  of  deciding,  is  unquestion- 
ably yours :  that  we  do  not  deny.  You  may  choose  whom  you 
please ;  all  we  say  is,  see  to  it  that  you  render  yourself  competent 
and  qualified  to  choose  well.  Such  advice — such  recommendation 
as  this,  would  be  reasonable  and  proper.  And  if  this  were  all  that 
is  meant  by  questioning  the  right  of  private  judgment  on  the  subject 
of  religion, — if  it  were  only  intended  to  check  presumption,  to  curb 
rashness,  to  prevent  haste,  to  make  men  cautious  and  careful  in  their 
inquiries,  willing  to  receive  instruction,  and  anxious  to  avail  them- 
selves of  all  the  light  which  the  labours  and  learning  of  others  might 
throw  upon  the  subject  of  their  meditation, — if  no  more  than  this 
were  intended  by  the  advocates  of  '  church  principles,*  there  could 
be  little  or  nothing  to  object  to.  On  the  contrary,  as  has  been 
judiciously  observed  in  a  discourse  on  this  subject  by  Dr.  Hawkins, 
Provost  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  there  is  a  duty  as  well  as  a  right 
involved  in  the  exercise  of  this  privilege  of  judging  for  ourselves. 
In  contending  for  the  right,  we  are  too  apt  to  overlook  and  forget  the 
duty.'— pp.  223—225. 

The  seventh  lecture  would  supply  us  with  matter  of  controversy 
with  our  author^  if  we  were  disposed^  and  had  space,  to  enter 
upon  it.  In  describing  the  essential  principles  of  a  christian 
catholic  churchy  he  maintains  that  the  admission  of  the  Messiah- 
ship  of  Christy  and  his  resurrection  from  the  dead,  is  the  only 
one  necessary  to  christian  communion.  This  opens  np  the 
whole  question  as  to  what  is  necessary  to  Christianity.  He  is 
catholic  in  his  own  esteem  who  excludes  not  christians  from  his 
fellowship.  The  Romanist  takes  in  all  whom  he  thinks  have 
any  right  to  be  admitted :  the  Unitarian  does  no  more.  The 
dispute  then  turns  on  who  have  the  right.  The  mere  recogni- 
tion of  Christ^s  Messiahship,  apart  from  its  design ;  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  Him  as  ^  Teacher  and  Redeemer/  apart  from  what 
He  teaches,  and  how  He  redeems^  appears  to  us  a  matter  of 
very  small  importance.  And  if  infidels  are  allowed — as  many 
Unitarians  allow  them — to  possess  sometimes  equal  moral  ex- 
cellence with  christians,  and  to  partake  of  the  salvation  of  the 
gospel,  we  think  that  they  have  good  reasons  for  denying  the 
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catholicity^  in  every  thing  but  the  mere  name^  of  even  Mr. 
Madge's  christian  church,  and  may  reasonably  quote  to  him 
the  fines  which  he  quotes  from  Crabbe  : — 

**  What  is  a  church?     Let  truth  and  reason  speak, 
And  they  will  say,  the  faithful,  pure,  and  meek. 
From  every  fold,  the  one  selected  race. 
Of  all  communions,  and  in  every  place.'' 

Mr.  Madge,  of  course,  maintains  that  his  terms  of  commu- 
nion are  apostolic.  There  we  must  leave  him,  with  the  expres- 
sions of  our  dissent  from  his  opinions,  and  of  our  regret  that 
the  bigotry  and  exclusiveness  which  have  often  been  allied  to 
what  we  deem  most  important  scriptural  doctrines  should  give 
to  those  who  hold  his  principles  an  advantage  in  respect  of 
liberality  which  we  do  not  believe  they  can  fairly  claim. 

In  conclusion,  we  repeat  our  favourable  judgment  of  the 
work.  Apart  from  its  advocacy  of  Unitarian  sentiments,  it  has 
our  entire  approval.  As  a  popular  discussion  of  high- church 
principles,  few  modem  productions  are  superior  to  it  in  clear- 
ness, judiciousness,  and  strength. 


Art.  Ani. — A  Journey  from  Naples  to  Jerusalem,  by  way  of  Athens , 
Egypt t  and  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai;  including  a  Trip  to  the  Valley  of 
Fayoum :  together  with  a  Translation  of  Mr.  Linant  de  Belief ond*s 
*  Memoir e  surle  lac  Mceris,*  By  Dawson  Borrer,  Esq.  J.  Madden 
and  Co.,  Leadenhall  Street.     1845. 

The  fanatical  jealousy  of  the  Mahommedan  religion,  combined 
with  a  continually  distracted  state  of  Government,  and  a  na- 
tional character  naturally  barbarous,  and  perhaps  worse  than 
uncivilised,  has  proved,  until  of  late  years,  a  great  bar  to  the 
investigation,  by  our  energetic  countrymen,  of  those  renowned 
regions,  towards  which  the  work  before  us  chiefly  directs  our 
attention.  The  present  ruler,  however,  of  the  highly  interesting 
land,  laved  by  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean,  has,  in  great 
measure,  smoothed  the  rugged  path  through  his  territories,  and 
so  far  reopened  the  ancient  gate  of  India,  as  to  allow  a  free  pas- 
sage for  scientific  and  literary  travellers,  and  the  treasures  ga- 
thered by  them,  from  the  rich  fields  of  his  extensive  dominions. 
M.  Borrer  has  availed  himself  of  this  opportunity  to  enter  the 
lists  of  travelUng  authors,  and  we  are  happy  to  say,  has  done  so 
to  our  satisfaction.  Volume  after  volume,  upon  the  same  sub- 
ject, has  of  late  been  offered  to  our  notice  in  rapid  succession;  but 
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few  of  them  better  deserve  the  patronage  of  the  public,  than  the 
one  we  are  now  reviewing.  Learned  men  will  find,  in  it,  means 
of  adding  to  their  stock  of  information,  and  those  who  read 
merely  to  while  away  their  time  cannot  choose  a  more  entertain- 
ing tourist. 

The  author  tells  us,  in  a  modest  and  original  preface,  that  he 
is  a  young  man,  and  claims  indulgence,  as '  he  can  neither  boast 
that  extensive  erudition  which  alone  renders  travellers^  notes 
worthy  of  a  place,  amidst  the  archives  of  literature,  nor  that 
flow  of  language  and  elegance  of  style  which  it  behoves  the 
aspirant  to  literary  fame  to  command.^  We  could  not,  after 
reading  this  sentence,  but  be  disposed  to  grant  the  boon  thus 
asked  from  us ;  we  had,  however,  no  occasion  for  the  display  of 
our  generosity. 

Though  young,  Mr.  Borrer  is  evidently  a  man  of  considerable 
erudition,  and  an  acute  observer ;  and  his  pen  does  not  appear 
so  unpractised  as  he  would  make  us  believe.  His  style  is  that 
of  a  writer  who  cares  not  so  much  about  the  artificial  arrange- 
ment of  words,  and  the  witticism  now  so  much  in  fashion,  as 
about  faithfully  representing  the  objects  of  his  observations,  the 
impression  they  make  upon  his  mind,  and  the  historical  or  sci- 
entific facts  which  are  connected  with  them.  Judicious  in  his 
reflexions,  honest  in  the  expression  of  his  sentiments  and  opi- 
nions, he  has,  besides,  a  liveliness,  with  an  apparent  careless- 
ness of  eflects,  which  attaches,  interests  and  amuses  the  reader. 
In  our  opinion,  M.  Borrer  is  something  better  than  a  skilful 
writer,  he  is  a  natural,  a  forcible,  and  a  pleasing  writer. 

The  three  chapters  devoted  to  Athens  and  the  neighbourhood 
arc  highly  instructive  and  interesting.  The  descriptions  of  the 
author  are  quite  graphic,  and  his  reflexions  always  appropriate 
and  impressive.  Thus  he  concludes  his  observations  on  the 
hill  of  the  Areopagus  by  saying  : — 

'  It  was  from  this  rostrum  of  naked  rocki  canopied  by  the  heavens 
alone,  that  the  zealous  apostle  '  stirred  up  in  spirit,  when  he  saw 
the  city  wholly  given  to  idolatry  '  poured  forth,  with  divinely- inspired 
eloquence,  his  declaration  of  the  *  unknown  God.*  Gazing  forth 
upon  the  innumerable  temples  and  altars  around  him,  rendered  rich 
and  surpassingly  splendid,  by  the  lavish  hand  of  art,  to  the  glory  of 
their  gods,  he  declared  to  them  that,  '  God  that  made  the  world  and 
all  things  therein,  seeing  tLat  he  is  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  dwel- 
leth  not  in  temples  made  with  hands  ;*  and,  *  Forasmuch  then  as  we 
are  the  offspring  of  God,  we  ought  not  to  think  that  the  Godhead  is 
like  unto  gold,  or  silver,  or  stone,  graven  by  art  and  man's  device.' 
Thus  then  did  the  champion  of  the  oue  true  God  stand  forth,  in  the 
midst  of  '  Mars*  Hill,'  and  boldly  upbraid  the  men  of  Athens,  crowd- 
ing with  their  thousands,  in  the  wide  space  of  the  Agora  before  him  ; 
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and  thus  did  he  publicly  and  forcibly  express  his  contempt  for  their 
holy  mysteries,  their  temples,  and  their  altars ;  blaspheming  their 
gods,  daring  the  wrath  of  the  people  and  the  senate,  '  setting  forth 
strange  gods/  preaching  unto  them  Jesus  and  tne  resurrection,  from 
the  very  Areopagus  itself!' ' — p.  48. 

From  Athens  our  author  sails  for  Alexandria^  where^  after  a 
stormy  voyage,  he  arrives : — 

'We  landed  as  soon  as  possible.  Curious  costumes,  foreign 
physiognomies,  tongues  harsh,  as  unknown  to  our  ear,  reminded  us 
how  distant  lay  the  shore  we  now  passed,  from  our  own  native  land. 

'  But  what  is  there  in  the  aspect  of  the*  modern  Iskendereeyeh  to 
remind  us  of  the  ancient  magnificence  of  that  city,  which,  three  hun- 
dred and  thirty-two  years  before  the  christian  era,  sprung  up  beneath 
the  hand  of  the  mighty  Macedonian,  to  become  the  capital  of  bis  un- 
limited dominions — a  city  second  only  to  Rome — a  mart,  into  which 
flowed  the  riches  of  the  farthest  East,  ivory,  spices,  and  precious 
stones,  from  the  very  banks  of  the  Ganges  itself;  whilst  thousands 
of  heavy-freighted  ships  were  gliding  from  her  capacious  harbours, 
bearing  the  tide  of  riches  onward,  to  the  most  remote  shores  of  the 
'  great  sea,'  like  the  waters  of  the  Nile,  which,  laden  with  fertility, 
burst  from  their  channel,  flooding  with  their  fatness  the  wide  plains 
of  Egypt.  Idleness  was  a  crime  as  unknown  within  the  gates  of 
Alexandria,  as  within  those  of  Athens,  when  the  venerable  council  of 
Areopagus  sat  in  authority.' — p.  85. 

Thence  he  repairs  to  Cairo,  and  there  resolves  upon  an 
interesting  excursion  through  the  little  explored  regions  of 
Fayoum,  the  ancient  '  Valley  of  Arsinoe.^  On  his  way,  his  eyes 
met  those  gigantic  monuments,  the  wonderful  and  myste- 
rious Pyramids  of  Djiza  and  Saccara,  setting  alike  at  defiance 
the  efforts  of  time  and  those  of  our  intelligence.  Our  daring 
traveller  seems  to  have  explored  them  with  undaunted  energy. 
Let  us,  for  a  moment,  sit  with  him  on  the  top  of  the  highest — 
that  of  '  Cheops,^  and  listen  to  his  remarks : — 

'  The  platform,  on  the  summit,  is  a  square  of  thirty  feet  on  each 
side,  and  here  we  sat  some  time,  to  rest  ourselves,  and  look  forth 
upon  the  peculiar  country  stretched  out  beneath  us.  Away  to  the 
south  were  ranged  the  lesser  pyramids,  the  Via  Appia  of  Memphis, 
marking  the  boundary  of  the  Libyan  desert,  frowning  on  the  verdure 
of  the  narrow  valley  of  the  Nile.  The  pen  of  many  a  traveller  has 
delineated  the  prospect  enjoyed  from  thence ;  and  who  can  behold 
it  without  lively  emotion  and  astonishment?  who  can  behold 
the  ancient  '  granary  of  the  world,'  once  a  mighty  space  of  incon- 
ceivable fertility,  now  a  narrow  strip  of  cultivation,  of  but  a  few 
short  miles  in  breadth,  and  not  cry,  with  the  prophet  Ezekiel :  '  Howl 
ye,  howl  ye,  woe  worth  the  day!  For  Egypt  is  fallen,  and  the  pride 
of  her  power  is  come  down  :  she  is  desolate,  in  the  midst  of  cities 
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that  are  wasted.  The  land  is  waste,  and  all  that  is  therein  is  desolate.' 
Who  can  behold  the  fields  of  Misraim,  once  swarming  with  a  wise 
and  enlightened  nation,  but  now  with  a  people  writhing  beneath  the 
cursed  despotism  of  a  tyrannical  power,  under  whose  pernicious 
system  of  government,  justice  has  given  way  to  extortion  and  rapine, 
whilst  poverty  and  wretchedness  nse  pre-eminent,  the  fruit  of  wan- 
ton oppression — who,  I  say,  can  behold  this,  and  not  call  to  mind 
the  declaration  against  her  prosperity,  from  the  most  high  God,  by 
the  mouths  of  his  prophets  ?  Pharaoh,  king  of  Egypt,  was,  like  the 
Assyrian,  '  Fair  in  his  greatness,  in  the  length  of  his  branches.  The 
cedars  of  the  garden  of  God  could  not  hide  him  ;  the  fir-trees  were 
not  like  his  boughs,  and  the  chesnut  trees  were  not  like  his  branches, 
nor  any  tree  in  the  garden  of  God  was  like  unto  him  in  bis  beauty.' 
But  now  Egypt  is  'sold  unto  the  hands  of  wicked.' — p.  156. 

In  every  part  of  this  volume  we  find  abundant  proofs  of  an 
attentive  perusal  of  the  sacred  books,  by  an  appropriate  appli- 
cation of  the  inspired  text.  Our  author,  however,  knows  how 
to  variate  his  narrative  according  to  circumstances ;  and  the 
natural  liveliness  of  his  temper  does  not  desert  him,  even  in  the 
dark  catacombs  of  the  pyramids,  where  the  reader  follows  him 
with  intense  interest,  either  in  his  chase  for  a  specimen  of  the 
numerous  bats  that  inhabit  these  shady  regions,  or  in  his  search 
for  mummied  Ibis,  or  anything  which  could  help  to  unravel  the 
mysterious  secrets  of  those  incomprehensible  hieroglyphs.  '  In 
a  corner  (of  one  of  the  pyramids  of  Saccara  previously  explored 
by  Colonel  Howard  Wise,)  stood  a  young  lady  mummy,  to 
whom  offering  my  arm,  I  led  her  forth,  with  the  intention  of 
transmitting  her  to  England ;  but  creeping  out  of  the  confined 
entrance,  her  head  unfortunately  came  in  rude  contact  with  the 
side  wall,  and  rolled  off ;  upon  which  my  gallantry  led  me  to 
carry  her  back  to  her  former  position,  where,  putting  her  head 
on  again,  as  neatly  as  I  could,  we  parted.^ 

His  visit  to  the  convent  of  Sinai  is  not  the  least  amusing  of 
our  tourist^s  narratives.  His  introduction  into  the  monastery 
is  thus  given : — 

'  Onward  we  went,  and  passing  up  the  narrow  way  leading  to  the 
convent,  after  crossing  the  plain  Er  Rahah,  we  soon  were  beneath  the 
walls  of  the  sacred  building,  and  shouting  lustily,  a  monk  presently 
repHed,  and,  after  peering  forth  from  the  httle  trap  door,  with  an  eye  oi 
suspicion,  he  ventured  to  open  it,  so  as  to  receive  from  us  a  letter  from 
the  branch  convent  at  Cairo  ;  which  potent  document  being  delivered* 
by  means  of  a  rope  let  down  for  the  purpose,  he  read  it,  and  again 
lowering  the  same  rope  with  a  cross  stick  attached,  very  similar  to  an 
antiquated  broomstick,  we,  one  after  another,  sitting  astride  upon  it, 
were  hauled  up  thirty  feet  of  wall,  and  embraced  by  Father  Nico- 
demus,  the  head  of  the  convent,  a  noble-looking  man  of  good  stature. 
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and  adorned  with  a  magnificent  beard  of  spotless  white.  The  process 
of  arriving  at  this  peculiar  portal  of  the  convent,  requires  a  little  atten- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  person  ascending  ;  otherwise  he  is  hable,  much 
to  the  disturbance  of  his  dignity,  to  spin  round  and  round,  like  a  joint 
of  meat  on  a  bottle-jack — now  his  back  against  the  wall,  and  now  his 
face  !  Whether  the  Oriental  who  preserves,  with  so  much  care,  his  long 
lock  of  hair  as  a  hoisting  rope  to  Paradise,  considers  the  strange  evolu- 
tions he  will  be  liable  to  perform,  I  know  not ;  but  our  ascent  to  the 
convent's  seventh  heaven,  totally  overturned  that  becoming  demeanour 
with  which  one  would  wish  to  greet  a  venerable  host ;  for,  after  many 
vain  kicks  and  struggles,  effecting  the  landing,  we  were  half  smothered 
in  the  old  gentleman's  arms,  before  quite  assured  that  we  had  '  found 
our  own  legs.' ' — p.  320. 

Without  discussing  Mr.  Borrer's  opinion  (offered  with  becom- 
ing modesty)  regarding  Professor  Itobinson^s  hypothesis,  as  to 
the  true  site  of  the  passage  of  the  Israelites  across  this  gulf, 
oar  limits  compelling  us  to  refrain  from  following  him  too 
closely,  we  will  at  once  proceed  to  his  account  of  Syria,  where 
he  dashes  over  the  ground,  rapidly  recording  his  impressions 
and  adventures  by  the  way.  Of  the  latter,  the  most  stirring 
is  what  he  relates,  as  befalling  his  party  at  Hebron,  one 
scene  alone  from  which  we  can  insert.  After  mentioning  an 
attempt  to  assassinate  a  servant  of  the  party,  and  their  pre- 
senting themselves  to  the  governor  of  the  city,  vigorously 
demanding  the  arrest  of  the  criminal,  we  find  them  sta- 
tioned in  a  divan,  in  the  governor's  house,  alike  deaf  to  sub- 
terfuges and  entreaties  to  depart,  and  here  the  following  scene 
took  place. 

'  The  hours  were  rapidly  flying  on :  a  mysterious  silence  pervaded 
the  crowd  without,  and  no  governor  appeared.  Anxious  to  proceed 
on  our  journey,  our  patience  began  to  flag,  and  our  suspicions  to  in- 
crease, that  something  unpleasant  was  hatching  for  us ;  when  suddenly 
a  sound  was  heard  approaching — a  great  bustling,  in  the  outer  court. 
Grasping  our  arms,  we  started  on  our  feet,  deeming  the  climax  at 
hand ;  when,  to  our  utter  amazement,  thirteen  aged  Israelites,  with 
long  white  beards  and  flowing  robes,  chief  rabbis  of  the  synagogue 
of  Hebron,  shuffled  into  the  room,  and  scrambling  up  to  the  divan, 
seized  and  hugged  us  in  their  arms,  kissed  our  hands,  our  feet,  and 
the  lowest  hem  of  our  garments,  put  their  fingers  to  their  eyes,  (by 
which  we  were  to  infer  that  we  were  as  dear  to  them  as  the  apple  of 
the  eye),  and  bowed  to  the  ground,  with  a  motion  of  throwing  dust 
upon  their  heads.  Then,  rending  their  garments,  they  took  up  a 
lamentation  and  bitter  wailing,  accompanied  with  most  urgent  prayers, 
beseeching  us  to  relent  from  our  purpose,  and  leave  the  city,  out  of 
compassion  to  them ;  for  otherwise,  when  we  were  gone,  the  moslems 
would  wreak  their  rage  on  them,  because  we  were  lodging  in  their 
quarter.     The  sudden  and  affectionate  descent  of  these  venerable  old 
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gentlemen  upon  us,  for  a  time  stupified  us.  For  my  own  part,  I  was 
so  out  of  breath,  with  struggling  in  the  embrace  of  an  ancient  patri- 
arch, who  bad  run  m£  up  into  a  comer,  that  when  escaped  from  the 
tempest  of  his  affection  well  nigh  smothered,  and  gasping  thanksgiv- 
ing for  ultimate  deliverance,  I  sat  me  down  again  upon  the  carpet, 
and  seizing  a  cup  half  full  of  sherbet  quaffed  deeply,  leaving  the  rest 
of  the  party  to  make  the  best  of  it  they  could.  Quiet  somewhat  suc- 
ceeding this  extraordinary  scene,  we  assured  our  venerable  assailants 
that  our  regret  would  be  very  great,  if  we  should  risk  bringing  evil 
on  their  heads  ;  but  the  present  case  being  one  which  concerned  not 
only  ourselves;  but  all  future  travellers  in  these  regions,  it  was  but  a 
necessary  act  of  justice  and  precaution  to  protect  our  servants;  we 
could  not,  therefore*  forego  our  intention  of  punishing  the  criminal,  if 
possible.  They  said  no  more,  but  groaning,  in  the  bitterness  of  their 
hearts,  rose  and  went  their  ways.' — p.  469. 

The  details  of  this  adventure  are  as  extraordinary  and  curious, 
as  any  thing  of  the  kind  we  have  for  a  long  time  met  with,  in  any 
book  of  travels.  Mr.  fiorrer,  in  its  relation,  takes  the  opportu- 
nity of  moralizing  upon  the  present  state  of  the  Jews  in  Pales- 
tine. 

'  What  more  forcible  illustration  of  the  humiliating  and  degraded 
state  of  the  people  of  God  beneath  the  tyranny  of  •  the  worst  of  the 
heathen,'  who  now  possess  their  fatherland,  could  have  been  o£fered 
us,  than  that  painful  scene  we  had  this  day  beheld  ?  Those  amongst 
them  standing  highest  in  their  veneration,  for  authority,  learning,  pos- 
sessions, and  years,  forced  before  us,  to  crave,  with  trembling  and 
every  sign  of  humble  supplication,  for  favour  towards  their  haughty 
oppressors!  What  a  train  of  meditation,  upon  the  present  debased 
state  of  that  marvellous  people,  did  this  scene  fire !  Their  '  plagues ' 
have  indeed  been  wonderful  and  great,  and  of  long  continuance ; 
and  well  may  they  '  be  mad  for  the  sight  of  their  eyes  that  they 
do  see.' — p.  465. 

The  chapter  in  which  our  author  describes  the  modem  Jeru- 
salem, and  the  impression  made  upon  his  mind,  by  the  ruins 
which,  on  every  spot  of  the  sacred  city,  are  stamped  with  super- 
natural grandeur,  will  be  perused  with  deep  interest.  We  will 
give  a  last  quotation : — 

'  The  sun  shone  brightly  over  the  western  slope  of  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  as,  early  in  the  day,  we  passed  through  St,  Stephen's  e;ate ; 
and,  resting  for  a  moment,  on  the  brow  of  the  descent  into  the  Valley 
of  Jehoshaphat,  looked  down,  upon  the  bed  of  that  brook,  which  our 
Saviour  had  so  often  crossed,  and  beheld,  upon  its  opposite  bank,  the 
ancient  olive  trees,  descendants  of  those  which  graced  the  g^arden 
that  he  loved — the  garden  of  Gethsemane — ^that  spot  where,  in 
retirement,  he  communed  with  his  Father  in  heaven,  and  with  his 
humble  followers,   and  apostles:  that  sacred  spot,   of  which  the 
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Evangelist  says,  *  Jesus  oft-time  resorted  thither  with  his  disciples ;' 
and  where  the  traitor  Judas  proved  himself  the  chosen  instrument  to 
bring  the  Lamb  to  the  slaughter. 

'  Proceeding  down  the  steep  side  of  the  valley,  we  crossed  the 
little  bridee  which  spans  the  ancient  bed  of  the  brook,  at  that  time 
perfectly  dry ;  and,  leaving  the  tomb  of  the  holy  family,  (as  Greek 
and  Moslems  are  pleased  to  consider  a  square  sunken  court,  with 
several  excavations  in  it,  and  a  chapel,)  we  reached  the  loose  stone 
wall  surrounding  the  garden  of  Gethsemane.  The  olive  trees  upon 
the  spot  are  doubtless  of  great  antiquity ;  for  the  olive,  where  it 
flourishes,  (as  those  evidently  have  done,  being  fine  grown  trees) 
preserves  its  firm  and  healthy  appearance  for  between  two  and  three 
hundred  years,  it  is  said,  without  presenting  that  gnarled  and  worn 
trunk,  which  those  of  the  garden  of  Gethsemane  possess.  The  trees 
are  but  few,  perhaps  a  dozen,  certainly  not  more  within  theinclosure. 
Following  a  narrow  path,  between  two  walls,  we  found  the  end 
closed,  and  inquiring  the  reason,  were  informed  that  that  was  the 
accursed  spot  where  the  betrayer  of  Jesus  said,  '  Hail,  Master,  and 
kissed  him.' 

'  The  heat  was  very  great,  as  wending  our  way  up  the  rugged  path, 
we  sought  to  gain  the  church  of  the  Ascension,  on  the  central  sum- 
mit of  Olivet,  where,  at  last,  we  arrived ;  but  not  without  having 
tarried  a  moment  at  that  spot  pointed  out  as  where  the  Son  of  God 
wept  over  the  fate  of  the  beloved  city,  '  the  joy  of  the  whole  earth,* 
beholding  Zion  with  his  prophetic  vision,  '  as  a  ploughed  field,  and 
Jerusalem  heaps,  and  the  mountain  of  the  house  as  the  high  places 
of  the  forest,'     Yes  !  that  glorious  city,  with  her  domes  and  palaces, 
presenting  a  noble  panorama,  a  city  rejoicing  in  her  strength  and  her 
uneqalled  beauty  ;  to  all  other  eyes  a  very  emblem  of  eternal  pros- 
perity, 'the  vision  of  peace,'  (as  its  Jebusite  name  intended)  re- 
joicing in  a  well  regulated  government,  in  quietude  and  rest,  free 
from  external  enemies  and  internal  factions  ;  to  those  inspired  eyes, 
then  gazing  on  her,  lay  enveloped  in  devouring  fire,  besieged  by  a 
fierce  army,  '  a  nation  from  afar,  from  the  end  of  the  earth,  a  nation 
whose  tongue  they  understood  not,  who  would  not  regard  the  person 
of  the  old,  nor  show  favour  to  the  young ;  '  her  inhabitants  frenzied 
by  fierce  dissensions,  faction  striving  against  faction,  robbers,  and 
zealots  ;  blood  drenching  the  very  altars,  brother  contending  with 
brother  in  ferocious  combat,  father  with  son,  '  Those  eyes  beheld 
them  that  did  feed  delicately,  desolate  in  the  streets ;  them  that  were 
brought  up  in  scarlet,  embracing  dunghills  ;' — '  the  hands  of  the 
pitiful   women   soddening    their    own    children ; '    the  whole   city 
wrapped  in  fury,  unheard  of  calamity,  and  dreadful  tribulation  ;  the 
abomination  of  desolation  nigh  at  hand !  for  to  him,  '  the  days  of  ven- 
geance' were  present,  and   '  his  blood  was  on  them  and  on  their 
children.'— p.  406. 

We  need  not  go  any  further  with  our  quotations  to  convince 
the  reader  that  our  sincere  commendation  of  this  book  is  well 
deserved,  and  that  the  young  author  who  makes  such  a  debut 
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on  the  literary  stage,  gives  hope  of  a  most  desirable  addition, 
to  the  small  band  of  sound  minded  and  noble  hearted  writers, 
who  have  no  other  object  iu  view  but  the  gratification,  the  in- 
struction, and  the  improvement  of  their  fellowmen. 

With  another  work,  we  should  have  mentioned  the  illustra- 
tions, which  are  perfect,  but  Mr.  Borrer's  journey  did  not  want 
the  assistance  of  the  engraver. 


Art.  VIII. — The  National  Church,  a  mere  Political  Institution,     Bv 

* 

William  Thorn.     London  :  Jackson  and  Walford. 

The  epithet  secular  clergy  as  opposed  to  the  regulars^  in  the 
church  of  Rome,  is  indicative  of  an  error  pervading  that  system 
of  religion:  which,  not  contented  with  isolating  its  parish 
priests  into  a  religious  caste  or  order,  more  holy  than  other 
christians,  endeavours  to  rear  a  still  purer  body,  quite  uncon- 
taminated  by  contact  with  the  world.  By  teaching  that  the 
business  of  life  is  too  unspiritual  for  a  saint,  it  has  given  a 
licence  of  unspirituality  to  those  who  of  necessity  move  in  that 
common  region ;  and  has  encircled  its  worthies  with  a  halo  of 
unearthly  greatness  in  honour  of  their  fantastical  piety. 

This  is  an  error  against  which  the  reformers  contended,  not  in 
vain.  They  not  only  exposed  the  vanity  of  monkish  saintship  and 
ceremonial  observances,  but  plainly  taught  the  true  doctrine  of 
Jesus,  that  religion  is  to  leaven  every  occupation  of  life;  and 
that  the  court,  the  parliament,  the  counting-house,  the  shop 
or  the  field,  are  as  truly  the  sphere  of  christian  holiness 
as  the  cloister  or  the  church.  The  lesson  is  a  most  important 
one ;  but  in  practice  admits  of  a  perverse  interpretation.  It  is 
possible  80  to  justify  the  epithet  ^  secular  *  in  its  application  to 
the  clergy,  as  to  leave  them  with  no  other  character  at  all  but 
a  secular  one.  While  maintaining  that  they  are  not  to  be  ex- 
cluded from  an  interest  in  literature  and  politics,  or  innocent 
amusements, — ^in  the  measure  which  becomes  other  chriatians^ 
— it  is  possible  practically  to  make  out  that  the  ball-room  and 
the  card-table,  the  theatre  and  the  hiuit,  the  club,  the  committee- 
room  and  the  hustings,  are  the  most  appropriate  resorts  of  the 
teachers  of  religion.  Zeal  for  the  cultivation  of  their  minds 
may  end  in  regarding  it  as  a  highest  qualification  for  a  bishopric, 
to  have  edited  Greek  plays,  or  improved  the  astronomical  cal- 
culus ;  and  instead  of  demure  ascetics,  the  clergy,  under  the 
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inflaence  of  the  reformed  doctrine  may  become  accomplished 
men  of  the  world  and  inveterate  preferment-hunters. 

We  gladly  allow  that  many  of  the  features  of  this  description 
are  at  present  inapplicable  to  a  large  portion  of  the  body :  but 
we  think  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Church  and  State  system 
has  tended  to  produce,  and  has  really  produced,  the  results  here 
hypothetically  glanced  at.  In  recent  days  the  clergy  them- 
selves, however  willing  to  retain  the  public  money,  have  become 
increasingly  averse  to  being  regarded  as  public  servants.  In 
spite  of  the  theory  which  is  brought  out  now  and  then,  about  the 
sovereign  being  head  of  the  church,  an  opposite  feehng  has 
been  practically  at  work,  which  teaches  the  church  to  be  inde- 
pendent of  the  state :  and  whatever  bigotry  or  fanaticism  may 
result  out  of  the  latter  view,  its  very  extravagances  imdoubtedly 
fight  against  that  grand  spiritual  evil  of  the  church  and  state  sys- 
tem,— ^the  secularization  of  the  clergy.  Let  us  not  then  be  under- 
stood as  misrepresenting  facts  concerning  the  real  state  of  the 
clerical  order,  when  we  charge  '  secularity '  on  the  state  church. 
We  admit,  once  for  all,  that  other  elements  are  at  work  to  check 
this  tendency :  as,  for  instance,  the  presence  and  eyesight  of 
dissenters,  and  the  measure  of  political  power  which  they  pos- 
sess. But  we  are  not  the  less  justified  in  imputing  that  secu- 
larity to  the  established  system,  as  its  legitimate  fruit ;  for  the 
counteracting  influences  can  be  traced  in  their  effects;  and 
before  these  influences  became  powerful,  the  secularity  of  the 
clergy  was  the  rule,  with  but  few  exceptions. 

The  basis  of  the  whole  is,  perhaps,  laid  in  the  system  of 
patronage :  of  which  we  must  trace  both  the  theorj^  and  the 
practice.  Some  rich  man  builds  and  endows  a  chapel ;  and  by 
a  natural  right  invites  whomsoever  he  pleases  to  minister  in  it. 
The  minister,  if  accepted  by  those  immediately  concerned  in  his 
ecclesiastical  character,  is  of  course  duly  inducted :  and  no  one 
can  have  cause  of  complaint.  The  appointment  however  was 
for  life  only ;  and  on  the  death  of  the  minister  the  patron  can 
enforce  the  same  right  a  second  time  :  or,  if  he  also  be  dead, 
his  heir  succeeds  of  course  to  the  right  of  patronage,  as  to  a 
part  of  the  estate.  If  this  be  allowed,  it  inevitably  follows,  that 
should  the  estate  be  sold,  the  patronage  may  be  sold  along  with 
it ;  for  if  it  be  immaterial  whether  the  first  founder  or  his  de- 
scendant exercise  it,  the  church  cannot  object  to  the  transfer- 
ence of  the  right,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  holder.  If  the  pur- 
chaser may  be  a  wicked  man,  so  may  the  son  or  grandson  of 
the  founder.  Moral  or  spiritual  character  cannot  be  demanded 
of  the  patron :  for  what  he  gives  is  earthly  good,  and  he  does 
not  forfeit  by  immorality  the  right  to  give  it  to  whom  he 
pleases.     Such  appears  to  be  the  theory  of  patronage,  although 
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-we  cannot  trace  back  historically  the  presumed  original  fact. 
A  modification  in  the  management  is  this  :  that  the  patron,  to 
avoid  disappointment,  gets  a  bishop^s  previous  consent  to  the 
minister  whom  he  chooses.  In  other  words,  he  selects  out  of 
those  who  have  already  been  episcopally  ordained;  who  are 
thereby  become  qualified  for  every  benefice  without  the  danger 
of  after-interference  from  any  ecclesiastical  authority. 

Patronage  may  be  divided  into  four  kinds :  that  of  the 
Crown;  that  exercised  by  Bishops;  that  which  belongs  to 
Corporations,  especially  Colleges  and  Chapters;  and  finally, 
that  which  is  the  property  of  private  persons.  It  would 
need  wide  information  and  an  impartial  judge,  to  say  which 
of  these  four  is  the  worst  employed.  Owing  to  the  increasing 
strength  of  public  opinion,  and  the  notoriety  attending 
high  appointments,  we  are  disposed  to  believe  that  on  the 
whole  the  patronage  of  the  crown  is  more  honourably  exer- 
cised than  that  of  the  other  three  classes.  Whatever  im- 
provement there  has  been,  has  arisen  from  a  sense  of  the 
increasing  dangers  to  the  State  Church,  and  not  from  the  natu- 
ral tendencies  of  the  system  from  within.  For  a  century  and  a 
half  together,  bishoprics,  deaneries,  and  other  such  places  were 
habitually  and  avowedly  bestowed  for  mere  political  reasons  : 
— to  oblige  a  leading  politician — to  recompense  a  successful 
pamphleteer,  —  to  obtain  a  crown-advocate  in  the  House  of 
Lords, — to  express  gratitude  to  a  family-tutor  of  some  noble- 
man who  commands  many  votes.  The  check  upon  such  ap- 
pointments in  theory  possessed  by  '  the  Church'  is  utterly  neu- 
tralized, by  making  it  a  previous  one,  and  obtained  once  for  all. 
A  young  man  who  has  but  been  ordained  priest  at  the  age  of 
twenty-four,  although  for  many  years  afterwards  he  may  have 
done  nothing  but  travel  on  the  continent  with  a  nobleman's 
son,  move  in  diplomatic  circles,  attend  the  court  at  home  or 
abroad,  and  duly  show  himself  in  drawing-rooms, — ^is  fully 
qualified  to  be  made  a  bishop  at  the  will  of  a  prime  minister. 
The  consent  of '  the  church,'  it  seems,  was  given  some  sixteen 
years  ago !  Let  us  hear,  however,  wherein  that  consent  con- 
sisted. A  youth  has  passed  through  college  without  positive 
and  glaring  discredit ;  and  now  offers  himself  as  candidate  for 
holy  orders.  His  external  '  title'  is  perhaps  a  curacy,  to  which 
a  friendly  rector  invites  him,  with  or  without  the  expectation 
that  he  will  actually  serve  as  curate.  It  is  practically  im- 
possible to  keep  even  the  intellectual  examination  which  he  has 
to  undergo  before  the  bishop's  chaplain,  so  strict  as  to  exclude 
more  than  a  small  portion  of  those  who  have  friends  among  the 
aristocracy ;  for  the  bishop,  unsupported  either  by  his  clergy  or 
by  his  own  order,  (neither  of  whom  can  be  coUectively  con- 
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suited)  has  not  moral  weight  to  encounter  the  odium  which 
severity  would  entail.     In  point  of  fact,  for  centuries  past  the 
examination  for  '  holy  orders^  has  superadded  but  little  to  the 
university  examinations,  which  have  no  reference  to  the  clerical 
profession  :  and  the  youth  who  has  won  the  literary  suffrage  of  the 
university  may  almost  be  said  to  have  obtained  the  consent  of 
the  church  to  his  ordination.     But  we  are  proceeding  too  fast. 
Testimonials  are   needed;    and   those   strongly  worded.     The 
officials  of  his  college  must  declare,  in  solemn  words  (which  we 
have  not  now  before  us),  that  they  have  known  him  for  three 
years,  and  verily  believe  him  to  be  actuated  by  a  godly  desire 
to  assume  the  sacred  ministry  : — a  declaration  which  racks  the 
heart   and   conscience   of  many  an   unhappy  tutor;    because 
custom  will  not  justify  his  refusing  it  in  any  case  but  one  of 
flagrant  immorality  or  impiety,  while  yet  in  three  instances  out 
of  four  he  is  unable  to  conceal  from  himself  that  it  is  quite 
untrue.     Yet  more :  the  consent  of  a  congregation  is  in  many 
cases  needed.      This  is  not  generally  known ;   nor  indeed  are 
we   able  precisely   to  define   when   and   why   it   is  required. 
Assuredly,  however,  when  other  circumstances  hinder  the  testi- 
monials from  being  complete,  the  candidate  for  holy  orders  is 
reKeved  of  his  difficulty  by  a  Si  quis,   A  challenge  is  read  aloud 
in  the   congregation   on  three  successive  Sundays,  requiring 
that  *  If  any  one'  knows  cause  or  just  impediment  why  such  or 
such  a  person  should  not  be  admitted  into   holy  orders,  he 
should  declare  it.     This  is  sometimes  adduced  by  churchmen, 
in  proof  that  ^  consent  of  the  congregation^  is  duly  provided  for 
in  the  publicly  established  system.     But  they  overlook  the  im- 
portant circumstance  that  the '  Si  quis^  may  be  read  in  any  parish 
in  which  the  individual  concerned  shall  have  resided  a  fortnight ; 
and   that   the  question  proposed  to  the  congregation  is  not, 
whether  they  will  have  such  and  such  a  person  to  be  their 
minister,  but  whether  they  know  any  reasons  why  a  man  whose 
name  they  now  hear,  perhaps,  for  the  first  and  last  time,  ought 
not  to  become  a  minister  at  all.     The  custom  was  probably  well 
intended,  in  its  original  enactment ;  but  in  its  practical  use,  it 
may  remind  us  of  the  common  proverb — cheating  the  devil : — 
an  ingenious,  but  more  than  hazardous  occupation. 

It  is  evident  that  the  State- Rules  provide  no  moderately  good 
and  primd  facie  security,  either  that  the  party  selected  for  re- 
ceiving patronage  shall  possess  any  other  qualification  for  the 
office  than  a  willingness  to  subscribe  certain  creeds,  or  that  there 
shall  be  any  cordial  acceptance  of  him  by  those  to  whom  he  is  to 
be  introduced  in  a  nearer  ecclesiastical  relation.  Nor  is  this 
wonderful ;  when  obviously  the  main  thing  aimed  at  by  the  State 
was  to  secure  to  the  patrons  the  greatest  possible  freedom  of 
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choice,  consistently  with  an  object  which  policy  or  bigotry  dic- 
tated ;  namely,  the  exclusion  of  sincere  Roman  catholics  and 
sincere  puritans.  Least  of  all  would  the  crown  submit  to  be 
crippled  in  its  choice  by  any  but  political  considerations.  We 
are  not  therefore  charging  any  thing  upon  the  system,  except 
that  which  it  dehberately  intended. 

But  if  any  patronage  ought  to  be  well  exercised,  an  inexpe- 
rienced mind  would  imagine  that  it  would  be  that  which  is  com- 
mitted to  the  '  Right  Reverend  Fathers  in  Grod.'  (This  term,  we 
must,  in  passing,  say,  is  yet  more  offensive  than  that  of  ^  Lord 
Bishop ;'  directly  opposed  as  they  both  are,  alike  to  the  letter 
and  spirit  of  Matt,  xxiii.  9,  Luke  xxii.  25,  26.)  But,  unfortu- 
nately, married  bishops  have  as  strong  a  temptation  to  use  their 
church-authority  in  favour  of  their  sons  and  sons-in-law,  besides 
nephews  and  other  relatives,  as  ever  had  unmarried  popes  to 
found  principalities  for  their  grandsons.  So  many  ingenious 
modes  of  bargaining  are  open,  that  if  a  young  son  cannot  be  in- 
ducted into  this  or  that  high  post,  it  will  go  hard  but  the  bishop 
can  briug  into  it  some  one  else,  with  the  imderstanding  that  the 
lucrative  place  which  the  latter  vacates  shall  be  occupied  in  turn 
by  the  bishopling.  The  tendency  undoubtedly  is,  to  extend  a 
system  of  trsd^cking,  far  beyond  the  immediate  range  of  the  epis- 
copal patronage ;  and,  though  rare  virtue  occasionally  resists 
such  temptations,  we  doubt  whether  any  honest  Puseyite,  how- 
ever zealous  for  the  increase  of  the  bishop's  power,  could  Islj  his 
hand  on  his  heart  and  say,  that  the  general  use  of  the  episcopal 
patronage  has  not  been  disgraceful. 

As  for  Colleges  and  Chapters,  their  patronage  is,  as  a  thing  of 
course,  directed  to  enrich  themselves.  If  the  holder  of  a  lucra- 
tive rectory,  in  the  gift  of  an  Oxford  college,  dies,  his  successor 
is  looked  for  among  the  Fellows  themselves.  K  any  enthusiastic 
young  man  among  them,  whose  conscience  is  not  yet  seared  by 
the  system,  should  propose  to  appoint  in  preference  some  clergy- 
man eminent  in  piety,  and  in  the  opinion  of  all  most  fitted  for 
the  situation,  but  unconnected  with  tlie  fellowships  of  the  col- 
lege j  the  proposal  would  be  regarded  as  an  eccentricity  almost 
amounting  to  madness.  In  plain  unvarnished  terms,  the  ool- 
leges  profess,  that  their  livings  are  intended  to  furnish  comfort- 
able homes  for  their  Fellows.  These  may  be,  many  of  them, 
liighl}'  respectable  gentlemen ;  but  whether  they  are  or  are  not^ 
for  them  and  them  only  the  livings  are  destined ;  and  nothing 
will  exclude  them,  but  immoraUty  such  as  public  opinion  mi/- 
side  the  church  would  resent,  or,  in  former  days,  sentiments  too 
decidedly  evangelical.  Much  the  same  may  be  said  concerning 
the  patronage  of  Chapters,  wherever  it  is  considerable  enough  to 
be  worth  having.    But  whatever  appointments  may  be  too  ill- 
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paid  for  a  mere  hireling  to  desire,  are  certainly  now  and  then 
bestowed,  both  by  colleges  and  chapters,  with  sole  reference  to 
the  supposed  spiritual  merits  of  the  individual.  The  patronage 
exercised  by  municipal  Corporations  is  so  largely  influenced  by 
poUtical  accident,  that  it  is  hard  to  speak  generally  concerning  it. 
Before  the  ccM'poration  reform,  it  was  made  a  private  spoil,  as  a 
thing  of  course,  by  the  parties  who  domineered  in  the  municipal 
bodies.  Upon  the  first  burst  of  fireedom  and  new -bom  virtue, 
in  various  towns  attempts  were  made,  not  without  success,  to 
bestow  the  patronage  of  the  corporation  according  to  honourable 
principle.  We  fear  that  with  the  reflux  of  the  reforming  senti- 
ment, much  of  the  old  practice  has  returned;  but  it  cannot  any 
longer  be  quite  so  exclusive :  and  on  the  whole,  patronage  of 
this  sort,  when  exercised  imder  the  eyes  of  the  public,  has  pro- 
bably received  about  the  same  amount  of  purification  as  that 
of  the  crown. 

Private  patronage  remains :  in  the  bestowal  of  which  there  is 
just  the  same  frank  avowal,  as  in  that  of  the  colleges,  that  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  the  church  is  not  the  first  thing  aimed  at. 
Patrons  are  no  doubt  glad  to  think  that  they  have  made  a  re- 
spectable and  creditable  appointment ;  but  they  do  not  attempt 
to  persuade  themselves  or  others,  that  they  have  made  the  very 
best  possible;  for  they  look  on  it  as  their  natiu*al  and  obvious 
right  to  serve  themselves  first  and  at  any  rate ;  and  next  the 
church,  if  they  can.  They  can  calmly  urge,  that  if  it  suits  the 
church  to  take  the  endowments  over  wliich  the  patron  has  a 
hereditary  claim,  the  church  must  make  the  best  of  the  minister 
whom  it  pleases  the  patron  to  recommend.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  see 
what  reply  the  church  can  malie. 

The  broad  consequence  of  the  system  is,  that  ^  the  cure  of 
souls^  is  necessarily  a  marketable  affair.  It  may  be  bought  by 
any  British  subject  with,  or  indeed  without  landed  estate,  irres- 
pectively of  his  religious  character.  A  Bom  an  catholic,  or  other 
dissenter,  an  infidel,  a  scoffer,  a  vile  and  flagrantly  immoral 
man,  may  purchase  patronage,  and  exercise  it  as  much  to  the 
detriment  of  the  church  as  he  is  able.  No  doubt  the  expen- 
siveness  of  this  as  an  amusement  is  a  practical  security  against 
its  malignant  use :  nevertheless,  the  intense  secularity  of  the 
system  is  not  the  less  stamped  upon  it  by  the  fact.  As  the 
State,  at  the  Reformation,  assumed  the  headship  of  the  church, 
constituted  and  reconstituted  her  formularies  at  will,  and  took 
the  strongest  measures  for  securing  the  permanent  dominion  of 
the  secular  over  the  ecclesiastical  element :  it  would  be  strange 
indeed  if  we  did  not  find  everywhere  in  it  a  predominance  of 
secular  over  spiritual  interests.  And  such  is  the  universally  per- 
vading fact.  For  example,  if  a  curate  should  be  guilty  of  immoral 
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practices — uay,  should  hold  opinions  displeasing  to  his  bishop — 
the  latter  can  at  his  own  private  will  or  caprice  [mero  motu,  as 
the  lawyers  say,)  remove  him  fipom  his  spiritual  post,  and  entirely 
exclude  him  firom  the  diocese.  Are  we  to  presume  that  the 
State  regards  such  discipline  as  wholesome  to  the  church,  since 
it  has  not  interfered  ?  No :  but  the  State  did  not  care  a  farthing 
about  a  curate,  whose  revenues  would  not  jdeld  a  farthing  to 
be  cared  for.  The  proof  is  this.  If  a  rector  is  guilty  of  the 
same  iniquities^  or  even  a  parish  clerk,  the  bishop  has  ru)  sum- 
mary power  of  removal  allowed  to  him  j  because  these  worthies 
possess  freeholds  !  They  can  appeal  to  the  ecclesiastical  courts; 
dens  of  darkness  into  which  it  is  dangerous  even  for  a  lord 
bishop  to  chase  them. 

The  origin  of  the  whole  fabric  of  church  revenues  is  however 
too  significant,  and  its  connexion  with  present  evils  too  close,  to 
be  dismissed  without  farther  remark.  The  bishoprics  of  England 
boast  of  being  a  historical  development;  a  statement  which 
poorly  conceals  the  momentous  truth,  that  they  rose  out  of  con- 
quest, by  the  policy  of  a  barbarous  age.  When  William  the 
Norman  so  successfully  trampled  down  the  brave  nation  who 
had  received  him  as  their  constitutional  king,  he  brought-in  his 
Norman  prelates,  and  aggrandized  the  hierarchy  after  continen- 
tal fashion,  with  the  spoils  of  the  Saxon  barons.  The  ecclesias- 
tics had  indeed  been  powerful  enough  in  Saxon  times :  their 
lordly  might  was  exceedingly  advanced  under  the  new  dynasty. 
We  can  trace  how,  from  time  to  time,  new  bishoprics  have  been 
made  at  the  will  of  the  Crown,  from  policy  or  from  caprice,  and 
from  no  action  of  the  church  itself  as  a  spiritual  society ;  and 
yet  its  modern  advocates  would  blind  themselves  and  others 
into  the  belief  that  this  institution  is  of  apostolic  growth.  As 
a  consequence  of  the  principles  which  originated  it,  down  to 
this  day,  the  revenues  of  the  churcli  are  distributed  on  the 
feudal  maxim,  to  provide  for  the  splendour  of  the  great,  and  let 
the  little  people  shift  for  themselves.  A  most  memorable  illus- 
tration of  episcopal  sentiment  was  seen  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  government  committee,  which,  soon  after  the  Reform  Act, 
was  appointed  to  inquire  concerning  reforms  in  the  church. 
The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishop  of  London  were 
among  its  most  active  members ;  and  the  first  measures  which 
they  tliought  needful  for  Church-Reform  were,  so  to  alter  the 
distribution' of  the  episcopal  revenues  as  to  secure  that  no  bishop 
should  have  less  than  £5,000  a  year.  Their  second  measure 
was  to  aggrandize  the  bishops  by  transferring  to  them  some  of 
the  patronage  of  the  chapters.  No  other  reform  emanating 
from  that  committee  has  reached  our  ears.  Justly  indeed  did 
this  call  into  use  the  satirical  pen  of  the  Rev.  Sidney  Smith ; 
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only  that  the  case  is  too  gravely  shocking  to  be  ridiculed.  Excel- 
lently as  it  is  in  harmony  with  feudal  notions — ^with  the  idea  of 
a  bishop  who  appears  before  his  sovereign  to  do  homage  for  a 
barony — himself  mounted  and  in  full  armour,  with  a  train  of 
knights  and  squires  following  him ;  we  can  scarcely  conceive 
a  distribution  of  church-revenues  more  grossly  offensive  to  every 
christian  principle,  than  this  pampering  of  the  bishops  with 
wealth,  while  the  mass  of  the  labouring  clergy  are  in  the  most 
narrow  circumstances:  many  of  them  in  extreme  anxiefcy,  or 
forced  to  labour  for  their  bread  at  occupations  which  steal  away 
their  time  from  their  sacred  office.  The  bishops,  we  are  told, 
are  the  almoners  of  the  church  !  What  would  have  been  thought 
of  the  apostles  if,  when  rich  men  laid  down  their  fortunes  at 
their  feet,  they  had  reasoned  as  modem  defenders  of  the  esta- 
blishment ? 

'  It  is  expedient  for  apostles  to  be  rich  and  keep  their  carriages,  in 
order  that  ignorant  people  may  respect  them.  It  is  right  that  they 
should  be  able  to  keep  a  handsome  table,  and  receive  the  inferior  clergy 
at  it :  therefore  we  will  keep  all  the  money  as  our  private  possession, 
taking  care  not  to  have  less  than  £5,000  a  year  apiece,  (but  as  much 
more  as  we  can  get,)  and  will  leave  the  working  clergy  to  manage  as  they 
can,  or  to  be  pensioners  at  our  table — without  their  wives  and  children.' 

In  saying  this,  we  do  not  blame  the  existing  bishops  per- 
sonally, unless  they  uphold  the  system.  We  blame  all  who  do 
not  see  this  aggrandizing  of  the  few,  side  by  side  with  the  indi- 
gence of  the  many,  to  be  worldly,  heartless,  and  hateful  in  the 
sight  of  God. 

Again ;  let  us  for  a  moment  advert  to  the  noble  and  only 
admissible  idea  of  a  Hierarchy,  and  ask  what  pretension  the 
established  church  makes  of  fulfilling  it.  If  a  hierarchy  admits 
of  any  christian  meaning,  it  surely  is  a  system  in  which  there  is 
established  a  graduated  authority,  with  successors  of  apostles  at 
the  head,  and  ministers  of  things  secular  in  the  lowest  place. 
'  It  is  not  meet  for  us,^  said  the  real  apostles,  '  to  leave  the  word 
of  God,  and  serve  tables.^  ^The  elders  who  rule  well,^  says 
Paul,  ^  count  worthy  of  double  houour,  specially  them  who 
minister  in  the  word  and  doctrine.'  Orthodox  commentators  are 
careful  to  insist  that  *  double  honour'  means  a  double  'salary/ 
conceding  this,  (though  it  certainly  was  the  last  sort  of  honour 
that  could  have  been  prominent  in  Paulas  mind),  the  fact  re- 
mains, that  the  direct  ministry  of  the  word  was  regarded  by 
him  as  the  highest  spiritual  office.  In  the  church  of  England 
this  is  totally  reversed.  On  the  curate  and  the  poorer  vicars 
and  rectors  rests  the  main  permanent  burden  of  spiritual  in- 
struction. Above  these  are  the  richer  rectors,  who  keep  curates 
and  a  good  table ;  and  who,  by  greater  wealth,  rank  higher  in 
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the  church,  though  they  are  far  less  active  ^  in  the  word  and 
doctrine/  Among  but  above  these,  are  Rural  Deans,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  inspect  the  state  of  church-buildings ;  and  Arch- 
deacons, who  now  and  then  preach  to  the  clergy,  enforcing 
upon  them  to  wear  or  not  to  wear  surplices,  to  join  or  abstain 
from  the  Bible  Society,  to  baptize  or  not  to  baptize  dissenters' 
children;  or  in  some  other  way  echoing  the  inanity  of  epis- 
copal charges.  Somewhere  on  a  par  with  the  Archdeacon  is  the 
Prebendary,  whose  chief  business,  as  far  as  we  can  understand, 
is  to  perfoAn  the  part  of  a  chaAting-boy  or  organ-pipe  in  the 
cathedral  for  some  months  in  the  year,  whether  the  vast  build- 
ing be  full  or  empty.  Services  so  important,  and  so  tending  to 
sustain  the  self-respect  of  man,  deserved,  it  seemed,  an  elevated 
rank,  and  are,  on  the  whole,  rewarded  by  higher  pay.  But 
loftier  still  sits  the  Dean,  head  of  the  chapter,  and  pro  tempore 
proprietor  of  the  cathedral.  Far  seldomer  does  he  make  his 
voice  even  an  organ-pipe.  Spiritual  care  he  has  none ;  except 
on  the  hypothesis  that  the  cathedral  itself  has  a  soul  to  be 
saved  or  lost.  Good  men  holding  the  office  will  no  doubt  make 
for  themselves  opportunities  of  good.  Some  have  been  able 
theological  writers ;  a  few,  able  preachers  from  time  to  time ; 
but  these  are  rare  works  of  supererogation,  with  which  the 
dignity  of  dean  is  quite  imconnected.  The  deanery,  in  fact, 
when  very  rich, — as  that  of  St.  Paul's,  London, — ^in  rank 
closely  approaches  the  episcopate  itself;  and  but  for  the  dignity 
of  Peer  of  Parliament  attached  to  the  latter,  we  almost  sus- 
pect that  the  dean's  office  would  have  been  the  more  coveted; 
for  he  has  decidedly  more  of  a  sinecure  than  the  Bishop. 
This  last  great  functionary  no  doubt  will  have  a  very  busy 
life,  when  either  ambition  or  fantastical  feeling  or  a  sense  of 
duty  leads  him  to  take  in  hand  the  unpromising  task  of 
remodelling  the  conduct  of  his  clergy.  Nor  do  we  deny  that 
there  is  work  for  a  judicious  bishop,  which,  if  well  performed, 
would  deserve  high  honour ;  but,  we  apprehend,  the  rules  of 
the  church  arc  such  as  to  secure  that  he  shall  not  perform  them 
efficiently.  First,  in  the  admission  of  candidates  for  orders,  the 
jealousy  of  the  State  has  reduced  the  bishop's  power  to  a  mini- 
mum. Next,  the  episcopal  charges,  which  might,  under  a  well- 
ordered  system,  be  of  much  value,  are  deprived  of  nearly  all 
their  moral  weight  by  the  fact  that  the  bishop  is  not  a  parish- 
priest  himself;  their  influence  therefore  is  only  ecclesiastical, 
seldom  spiritual.  But,  when  the  bishop's  duty  is  best  dis- 
charged, the  fact  nevertheless  is  glaring,  that  as  a  peer  of  the 
realm,  a  landowner,  lord  of  a  princely  mansion,  superintending  a 
large  establishment ;  as  a  prelate,  vexed  with  canon  law,  and 
courts  falsely  named  spiritual ;  he  is  in  very  many  trays  neces- 
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sarily  far  more  concerned  with  things  secular,  and  ^  the  service 
of  tables/  and  far  less  able  to  give  himself  ^  to  the  word  of  Grod 
and  to  prayer/  than  the  humblest  of  the  curates  who  can 
make  a  shift  to  live  without  taking  private  pupils.  Some  prac- 
tical modification  of  cur  allegation  is  no  doubt  involved  by  the 
hard  necessity  against  which  the  curate  has  to  struggle;  yet  it 
is  not  such  as  to  invalidate  the  general  truth  of  the  statement, 
that  the  higher  a  clergyman  rises  in  office,  the  less  has  he,  by 
virtue  of  his  office,  to  do  with  spirituals^  and  the  more  tvith  tem- 
porals. 

Such  is  the  secularization  of  the  Established  Church.  We 
must  now  see  in  detail  how  it  affects  the  character  of  the  clergy 
at  large  in  their  different  positions. 

We  begin  our  survey  from  the  Universities,  which,  in  the 
absence  of  separate  episcopal  seminaries,  must  be  regarded  as 
the  nurseries  of  the  clei^.  In  them,  we  are  justified  in  ex- 
pecting the  clerical  character  to  stand  peculiarly  high,  unless 
we  can  suppose  our  Venerable  Mother  to  commit  the  blunder 
of  breeding  from  her  worst  stock.  Yet  nowhere  else  has  the 
secular  spirit,  which  the  union  of  Church  and  State  has  sanc- 
tioned and  necessitated,  been  more  intense  and  more  glaring 
than  in  the  universities.  It  has  made  bad  clergymen  and  bad 
professors  ;  it  has  afflicted  literature,  erudite  theology,  and 
practical  ministry  with  mischief  so  impartial,  that  it  is  hard  to 
say  which  has  suffered  most.  One  thing  only  seems  to  have 
flourished  under  the  system,  viz.,  the  mathematics,  at  Cam- 
bridge and  Dublin :  perhaps,  because  these  sciences,  having 
nothing  moral  in  them,  cannot  be  ruined  by  the  ruin  of  the 
moral  and  spiritual  man,  if  only  a  general  intellectual  energy 
pervades  the  nation.  Or,  to  take  a  more  favourable  view,  it  is 
because  these  are  studies  in  which  the  blighting  interference  of 
Church  or  State  authority  is  impossible  (at  least  now  that  the 
inquisition,  before  which  Gallileo  trembled,  is  no  more) ;  and 
therefore  the  mathematician  is  likely  to  be  as  successful  in  his 
investigations  as  if  he  were  not  an  academician.  But  whatever 
the  value  of  the  mathematical  sciences  (and  we  rate  them  ex- 
ceedingly high),  it  would  be  ludicrous  indeed  to  extol  the  church 
system  for  its  cultivation  of  such  a  branch  of  knowledge,  which 
is  indeed  a  feature  of  the  prevailing  secularization.  We  would 
not  use  this  word  invidiously.  Assuredly  a  mathematical  pro- 
fessor, or  a  lecturer  on  Greek  sculpture,  may  be  as  good  and 
holy  and  honourable  a  man,  as  one  whose  office  and  whole  life  is 
employed  in  the  direct  service  of  religion.  But  this  does  not 
imdo  the  essential  absurdity  of  confounding  and  perverting 
duties  solemnly  conferred.  By  the  bishop^s  hands  and  voice  a 
man  ^  receives  the  Holy  Ghost  for  the  office  of  a  priest,^  with 
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power  *  to  remit  or  retain  sin  -/  having  first  declared  that  he 
truly  believes  '  he  is  inwardly  moved  thereto  by  the  Holy 
Ghost/  He  is  farther  charged  (as  he  knows  he  will  be)  to  lay 
aside^  as  far  as  he  is  able,  all  other  studies,  and  give  himself 
solely  tp  the  work  of  the  ministry.  Moreover,  to  nail  all  this 
for  ever,  an  ^indelible  character'  is  confirmed  upon  him,  by 
the  law  both  of  church  and  state.  In  profession,  he  is  signally 
set  apart  for  one  thing  only,  and  that,  for  his  whole  life ;  and 
yet  in  practice  no  one  thinks  it  wrong  if  the  party  in  question 
intends  to  be  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  religious  school- 
master or  professor  of  some  science :  religious,  in  the  sense  in 
which  every  man  ought  to  be  religious.  This  is  to  turn  the  Ordi- 
nation Service  into  hypocrisy.  The  man  subjected  to  its  opera- 
tion is  simply  hampered  in  his  secular  profession  by  it,  without 
benefit  to  any  one  whatever.  There  are  very  many  excellent 
persons  entangled  in  such  a  position,  in  whom  we  find  every 
thing  to  approve,  if  we  could  but  forget  that  they  are  clergymen. 
But  the  vows  and  profession  of  that  order  suit  so  ill  with  the 
actual  employment  of  the  parties,  that  they  become  stiflF,  awk- 
ward, and  unprofitable,  the  moment  they  begin  to  remember 
their  theoretic  character.  In  the  vast  majority  of  instances, 
this  secret  consciousness  forbids  their  looking  on  a  literary  life 
as  their  ultimate  design,  and  eminence  in  it  as  their  chief  ex- 
ternal ambition ;  consequently,  they  cannot  give  themselves  to 
their  literary  work  with  single-hearted  earnestness,  nor  make 
any  proficiency,  even  in  the  professed  academical  studies,  at  all 
commensurate  with  what  might  be  expected  firom  national 
universities  possessed  of  advantages  so  signal. 

We  are  aware  that  many  causes  within  the  universities  them- 
selves,— Oxford  in  particular, — co-operate  with  the  incubus  of 
clerical  professionalism  in  retarding  the  advance  of  valuable 
studies;  and  this  is  too  large  a  question  to  be  here  treated. 
But  wc  cannot  avoid  touching  on  several  topics  which  belong 
expressly  to  the  process  by  which  the  clergy  are  secularized. 
We  fiud,  for  instance,  in  these  universities,  so  many  unseemly 
inducements  to  take  holy  orders,  which  insure  a  regular  supply  of 
secular  clerg}^  A  young  man  who  has  gained  a  Fellowship  in 
one  of  the  colleges,  finds  that  he  must  vacate  it  with  extreme 
inconvenience  and  loss, — involving  perhaps  the  loss  of  the  col- 
lege Tutorship, — unless  he  is  ordained  :  although  not  one  of  the 
offices  which  he  is  filling  is  pretended  to  be  the  proper  employ- 
ment of  a  clergyman,  or  to  be  for  a  moment  contemplated  in 
the  Ordination  Service  as  falfilUng  a  clergyman's  duties.  Or 
perhaps  he  is  about  to  succeed  to  tiie  college  Tutorship,  and  can 
retain  his  Fellowship  vnthotit  ordination  :  yet  the  head  of  the 
college  makes  ordination  an  essential  condition  of  the  tutorship^ 
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because  it  is  usual  and  is  thought  respectable.  Or  again^  after 
staying  some  years  as  Fellow,  it  becomes  apparent  that  no  per- 
manent place  is  open  for  him  as  a  layman :  whereas,  if  he  is 
ordained,  he  has  access  to  the  college  livings,  and  has  in  prospect 
a  provision  on  which  he  might  prudently  marry.  Even  on  a 
layman,  who  has  no  connection  with  the  foundation  of  a  college, 
the  genius  and  hereditary  instinct  of  the  place  imposes  nu- 
merous disqualifications.  It  is  seldom  to  him  that  a  nobleman 
is  recommended,  who  is  seeking  for  a  tutor  to  his  son ;  or  if  a 
lay-tutor  be  possibly  accepted  in  some  case  of  rare  literary 
merit,  the  patron  finds  no  established  method  of  expressing 
his  permanent  gratitude,  such  as  the  ecclesiastical  patronage  of 
the  crown  furnishes  to  those  who  have  political  influence.  Or  to 
come  down  to  commoner  cases  : — next  to  the  academical  col- 
leges, no  places  offer  so  natural  a  field  of  service  to  those  who 
have  acquired  skill  and  interest  in  the  university  studies,  as  the 
numerous  Public  Schools  and  Grammar  Schools  of  the  country. 
But  it  is  seldom  that  a  candidate  for  tlie  head-mastership  of  one 
of  these  can  have  the  remotest  chance  of  success,  unless  he  be 
an  ordained  priest.  Even  for  the  inferior  masterships  of  the 
public  schools  an  immense  premium  is  attached  to  the  clerical 
name.  Almost  all  head-masters  prefer  clergymen  as  their 
assistants,  and  we  doubt  whether  even  Dr.  Arnold  would  have 
dared  to  introduce  into  his  school  one  lay  assistant  out  of  five. 
Thus  the  clergy  in  England  have  been  allowed  and  assisted  to 
monopolize  education,  and  all  sorts  of  bribes  are  held  out  to 
tempt  well-meaning  men  to  despise  their  Ordination-vows. 
While  many  such  inducements  operate  with  more  or  less  con- 
sciousness in  those  subjected  to  them,  an  equally  strong  and 
silent  agent  is  at  work, — custom  and  the  public  opinion  of  the 
universities, — to  draw  as  much  as  possible  into  the  clerical 
current.  And  after  all,  what  training  for  the  holy  profession  is 
received  by  those  who  are  expected  to  enter  it?  Is  it  any 
practical  experience  in  the  trials  and  supports  of  a  religious  life, 
or  in  the  inferior  departments  of  religious  teaching?  The 
question  would  make  an  academician  smile,  if  it  did  not  make 
him  angry.  But  then,  has  not  the  clerical  candidate  at  least 
much  intellectual  attainment  of  a  properly  religious  cha- 
racter ?  No.  He  is  often  an  accomplished  man,  and  capable 
of  afterwards  acquiring  much,  if  leisure  sufficient  be  afforded : 
but  his  previous  studies  have  been  classical,  (or  mathematical,) 
not  theological.  He  may  have  read  history;  but  Greek  or 
Roman,  not  Jewish  or  Ecclesiastical.  He  may  have  read  philo- 
sophers, but  not  Fathers.  He  may  have  studied  Homer  and 
iEschylus  in  their  native  tongue,  but  not  David  and  Isaiah. 
He  may  be  familiar  with  every  river  and  mountain  of  Greece, 
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but  probably  knows  less  of  Judsean  than  of  Egyptian  geo- 
graphy. He  is  acquainted,  it  may  be,  with  the  whole  contro- 
versy concerning  the  authorship  of  the  Epistles  to  Phalaris :  he 
can  judge  whether  the  Rhesus  and  the  Iphigenia  savour  of  the 
style  of  Euripides :  but  he  is  unprepared  to  discuss  the  ques- 
tion, whether  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  bears  the  marks  of 
Paulas  composition,  or  whether  the  Apocalypse  and  the  Fourth 
Gospel  come  from  the  same  hand.  He  may  be  able  to  give  a 
lucid  account  of  the  doctrines  and  genius  of  Aristotle,  Zeno  and 
Epicurus ;  but  to  the  discriminating  peculiarities  of  Paul, 
James  and  John,  it  would  be  unfair  to  expect  him  to  be  alive. 

Now  we  know  that  some  who  are,  on  the  whole,  advocates  of 
the  church  as  it  is,  would,  like  Dr.  Arnold,  take  the  bull  by  the 
horns,  and  avow  that  Plato  and  Aristotle  are  far  more  improving 
books  than  Athanasius  and  Augustine :  and  some  may  in  their 
heart  add,  that  technical  divinity  is  of  little  or  no  use.  In  their 
view,  w^  presume  that  to  seculaHze  the  clergy  (that  is,  in  their 
honourable  interpretation,  to  turn  them  into  a  religiotiS 
laity)y  is  the  best  thing  that  can  be  done  for  them.  Hating, 
as  we  do  hate,  clerical  professionalism,  and  emphatically 
condemning  that  separation  of  laity  and  clergy  which  has 
always  been  the  child  and  finiitful  parent  of  superstition; 
we  of  course  cannot  totally  oppose  ourselves  to  this  rather 
eccentric  defence ;  which  cannot  be  urged,  except  by  those  who 
are  willing  to  pull  down  the  church-system  in  many  of  its  most 
essential  points.  At  present,  unfortunately,  their  desirable  ob- 
ject of  converting  the  clergy  into  a  religious  laity  is  anything 
but  accomplished  ;  and  the  steps  so  tortuously  made  in  that 
direction  win  the  little  good  at  the  expense  of  prodigious  evil — 
untruth,  hypocrisy,  and  a  thousand  bad  consciences.  Abolish 
the  ordination-service,  and  good  university-men  will  become  a 
mere  religious  laity ;  but  while  that  scnice  is  submitted  to, 
they  feel  that  they  have  no  right  to  be  such. 

Universally  it  is  certain^  that  the  examination  for  orders  can- 
not be  made  so  strict  as  to  exclude  (on  intellectual  grounds) 
more  than  a  small  fraction  of  those  young  men,  whose  wealthy 
relatives  design  to  present  them  to  some  family  living.  It  is  a 
part  of  the  system  to  enable  the  patrons  so  to  employ  their 
rights ;  and  every  attempt  to  thwart  them  directly  will  inevit- 
ably fail  while  the  system  itself  stands.  Hence  even  the  intel- 
lectual qualifications  appropriate  to  a  clergy  cannot  be  secured 
by  the  clerical  examination.  This  is  quite  consistent  with  the 
fact  to  which  we  are  not  blind,  that  in  so  large  a  body  of  men, 
who  have  enjoyed  a  long  and  refined,  though  seldom  a  profound 
mental  culture,  rare  individuals  exist,  and  must  exist,  who  to 
their  other  accomplishments  superadd  a  discipline  and  study 
properly  theological. 
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Prom  the  universities  we  pass  to  the  cathedral  towns.  Be- 
hold there  a  demure,  shovel-hatted,  sleek -faced,  well-fed  body, 
whose  rather  haughty  demeanour  shows  that  they  consider 
themselves  the  aristocracy  of  the  place.  That  they  are  often 
kind  and  friendly  neighbours  may  be  gladly  admitted;  that 
they  know  how  to  do  the  honours  of  the  festive  board,  and  can 
make  themselves  very  agreeable  over  a  bottle  of  wine,  we  believe 
on  valid  testimony.  Towards  friends  who  rejoice  in  the  honour 
paid  to  them,  English  natures  are  seldom  morose.  But  our 
question  is,  What  effect  on  religion  and  on  the  church  has  the 
maintenance  of  these  self-important  and  pompous  personages  ? 
Their  use  must  be  primarily  sought,  by  asking  what  they  were 
intended  for?  and  the  reply  is,  that  they  are  of  use  for  keeping 
up  daily  chanting  to  the  walls  of  some  more  or  less  magnificent 
cathedral  Thi8  is  a  part  of  popery  j  and  whatever  defence  of 
it  be  made  by  the  lovers  of  music  and  architecture,  no  philoso- 
phic theory  wiU  get  over  the  inherent  repugnance  there  is  be- 
tween such  services  and  the  reformed  religion.  If  any  recital 
of  prayers  be  ^  vain  repetition,'  the  daily  double  performance 
of  the  same  weary  service  is  such ;  nor  will  it  ever  be  perma- 
nently endurable  to  any,  except  to  those  in  whose  minds  many 
other  important  principles  of  popery  have  deep  root,  pn  the 
clergy  themselves  we  hesitate  not  to  say  that  the  effect  is  most 
deadening>  The  proof  of  this  is  found  in  the  college  chapels, 
where  the  chaplains  almost  universally  acquire  a  rapidity  of 
utterance  and  flippancy  of  manner,  which  is  most  offensi/e  to 
strangers,  though  ordinarily  not  perceived  by  residents.  In  the 
cathedrals  the  chanting  and  the  monotony  of  the  voice  conceals 
from  the  hearer  the  heart  of  the  reciter ;  but  the  sameness  of 
human  nature  justifies  the  inference,  that  a  Prebendary  or  Pre- 
centor offers  up  prayers  with  the  same  sort  of  habittuil  devotion 
as  that  with  wWch  a  Tartar  chums  his  prayer-miU. 

This  clerical  aristocracy  of  the  cathedral  towns  is  not  likely 
to  concern  itself  much  with  the  work  of  the  prophet,  when  so 
fully  occupied  with  that  of  the  priest ;  but  as  three  months' 
residence  is  often  enough,  some  of  them  reside  for  the  other 
nine  months  on  a  parochial  benefice,  and  get  some  relief  from 
the  round  of  ceremonies.  On  the  whole  we  may  say,  that  the 
holders  of  these  cathedral  stalls  are  taken  either  from  aristocra- 
tical  families,  or  according  to  aristocratical  interests ;  and  by 
their  close  political  connexion  with  the  surroimding  country- 
gentlemen  they  give  valuable  help  in  retaining  the  town  under 
subserviency  to  Tory  domination.  For  eighty  years,  indeed, 
their  aid  went  to  the  Whig  party  :  but  it  seems  to  be  destined 
that  they  should  always  be,  in  one  form  or  other,  a  support  to 
the  power  which  permanently  rules  at  court ;  and  Uke  so  many 
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other  parts  of  the  State-Church,  they  in  fact  serve  no  end  so 
prominent  as  their  political  one.  The  action  and  reaction  of 
the  system  perpetuates  the  secularity  of  this  body  of  clergy, 
among  whom  it  is  barely  possible  that  a  Puseyite  enthusiasm 
may  rise,  but  from  whom  it  is  morally  certain  that  no  vital 
spiritual  power  will  ever  go  forth.  In  proof  of  this  we  may 
appeal  to  those  places  where  the  cathedral  influence  is  most 
predominant,  as  Canterbury,  Durham,  Oxford,  Salisbury.  If 
in  all  England  religion  were  as  apathetic,  intellect  as  dull,  and 
the  bearing  of  the  middle  classes  as  unmanly,  as  in  that  portion 
of  these  cities  which  is  subjected  to  priestly  power,  a.  very  black 
futurity  would  lie  before  us. 

In  the  parishes  of  England,  however,  lie  the  appropriate  duties 
of  the  clergyman;  and  it  is  on  these  that  the  advocate  of  the  church, 
as  by  law  established,  would  be  wise  to  rest  his  chief  argument. 
If  the  parson  had  no  existence  as  the  member  of  an  order ;  if  he 
had  his  present  relation  to  his  flock,  but  no  relation  at  all  to  any 
without  the  parish ;  then,  in  the  cases  where  pastor  and  flock 
tolerably  agreed,  a  large  balance  of  good  would  seem  to  be 
gained  by  his  position  among  them.  The  presumptuous  and 
hostile  attitude  which  he  assumes  towards  dissenters  is  chiefly 
(though  not  solely)  due  to  liis  connection  with  his  own  order ; 
and  would  soon  be  greatly  modified,  if  he  could  be  regarded  as  a 
parochial  minister  and  nothing  more.  And  some  of  them  in 
their  hearts  long  so  to  be.  Such  endure  episcopal  visitations, 
but  would  rather  be  without  them,  and  feel  their  parish  to  be 
their  real  charge,  and  its  welfare  their  sufiicient  reward.  No  one, 
we  think,  can  read  what  the  Rev.  Thomas  Spencer,  of  Hinton 
Charterhouse,  near  Bath,  has  done  for  the  place  of  which  he  is 
perpetual  curate,  without  seeing  what  a  blessing  a  parochial 
clergy  might  be.  These,  in  fact,  are  precisely  the  men  who  are 
dangerous  to  dissent.  Those  who  vex  Christian  people  by  puflF- 
ing  off  the  virtues  of  the  church,  force  others  to  canvas  the 
merits  of  the  system ;  but  those  who  try  to  make  that  part  of 
the  church  over  which  they  have  controul,  as  efficient,  as  spiritual, 
as  popular,  as  courteous,  as  they  are  able ;  and  say  as  little  as 
possible  about  the  church  as  a  whole ; — these  men  lead  hundreds 
to  forget  their  objections  to  the  system.  In  spite  of  its  glaring 
and  indefensible  faults,  its  very  antiquity  gives  it  an  immense 
hold  over  common  minds;  hence  a  parish  minister  has  great 
power  to  do  either  good  or  evil.  Where  no  higher  or  better  truth  is 
offered  to  the  flock,  it  is  but  a  cheap  concession  to  allow  that  aii|r 
sincere  teacher  is  of  value.  But,  unhappily,  the  relation  of  the 
clergy  to  one  another,  to  their  bishop,  to  the  universities,  to  the 
state,  secures  that  in  every  new  developement  of  truth  the  ma- 
jority of  them  shall  take  the  worse  side.     The  secular  influences 
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also,  of  which  we  have  complained,  follow  them  into  the  parish. 
If  a  clergyman  becomes  a  magistrate,  he  is  expected  to  aphold 
and  severely  enforce  the  cruel  game  laws,  or  he  will  lose  caste 
with  all  the  squires  around.  In  every  election  his  help  is  counted 
on  by  the  same  parties.  In  return,  he  looks  for  handsome  sub- 
scriptions to  his  various  parochial  objects,  (if  he  is  above  caring 
for  access  to  their  dinner  tables,)  and  by  their  aid  and  influence 
hopes  to  keep  all  the  petty  schools  of  the  place  under  his  own 
controul.  At  his  request,  the  squire  refuses  land  for  a  dissent- 
ing chapel  or  schoolroom  to  be  built  on ;  nay,  we  have  known 
clauses  inserted  in  the  lease  of  every  cottage  in  a  parish,  by 
which  the  lease  is  forfeited,  if  on  a  single  occasion  a  meeting  of 
dissenters  should  be  held  in  any  of  them.  The  temptatipn  of 
squire  and  parson  to  play  thus  into  one  another's  hands,  is  in 
country  parishes  generally  too  strong  to  be  resisted ;  and  in  this 
part  of  the  establishment  also,  the  truth  is  clearly  enough  ex- 
hibited, that  what  is  called  ^  The  Church  of  England '  is,  at  bot- 
tom, a  machine  of  the  aristocracy  for  class  purposes. 

In  the  very  large  towns,  where  dissenters  are  perhaps  strong, 
but  population  stronger,  and  vice  stronger  still,  severe  criticism 
on  a  parochial  clergy  that  has  any  small  portion  of  earnest 
desire  to  do  good,  would  be  thrown  away ; — and  we  shall  there- 
fore decline  to  criticize  them.  But  if  there  is  anything  finally 
adequate  to  condemn  the  established  church-system,  it  is  its 
utter  inapplicability  to  the  state  of  these  towns.  It  assigns  to 
clergymen  a  territorial  domain,  called  a  parish ;  and  although 
the  rapid  rise  of  a  trade  should  double  the  population  in  five 
years,  no  division  of  the  parish  ensues.  A  Brighton,  an  Is- 
lington, or  a  Manchester,  preposterously  remains  '  a  parish^  long 
and  long  after  it  is  physically  impossible  for  the  minister  to 
perform  more  than  a  fraction  of  the  duties  theoretically  assigned 
to  liira.  And  why  ?  simply  because  the  whole  increase  of  in- 
come to  the  rector,  contingent  on  the  increase  of  population 
and  wealth,  is  looked  upon  as  his  personal  right; — a  vested 
interest,  which  must  not  be  interfered  with.  In  the  same  spirit, 
the  secular  interests  are  always  made  more  important  than  the 
religious  ones.  A  new  bishopric  is  supposed  to  be  wanted ; 
but  it  must  not  be  made,  because  there  are  no  means  of  secur- 
ing for  the  bishop  above  j61000  a  year  :  or  because  the  king's 
ministers  will  not  consent  to  his  having  a  seat  in  the  House  of 
Peers,  and  the  Church  is  too  proud  to  accept  anything  lower 
than  a  Lord  Bishop.  ^Take  care  of  the  temporals,  and  the 
spirituals  will  take  core  of  themselves/  is  throughout  the 
reigning  maxim. 

And  to  return  to  the  populous  towns ;  the  system  of  territo- 
rial assignment,  more  than  any  other  single  cause,  has  led  to 
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that  state  of  things  which  now  animates  the  outcry  for  church 
extension.     Such   is   the   consequence   of  institutions,   which, 
instead  of  growing  with  the  nation,  are  regulated  by  the  enact- 
ments of  a  past  age.     On  every  side,  therefore,  we  find  ^  Mene, 
Tekel,  Upharsin,^  written  on  the  walls  of  the  church  establish- 
ment.    Unless  those  who  have  power  in  her  councils  learn,  that 
she  must  subsist  solely  for  spiritual,  and  not  for  secular  objects ; 
that  she  must  abandon  all  idea  of  political   supremacy;    and 
must,  at  any  sacrifice,  attain  an  efficient  internal  legislative- 
and-executive  power,  capable  of  remodelling  all  her  arrange- 
ments according  to  the  wants  of  the  nineteenth  century ; — the 
case  is  plain ;  the  fabric  must  falL     So  vast  a  body  cannot  fall 
quickly ;  the  very  rubbish  which  has  fallen  already,  may  give  a 
temporary  support ; — and,  to  drop  the  metaphor,  the  fears  of 
the  aristocracy  will  uphold  the  church,  until  some  greater  fear 
prevails.     But  meanwhile,  the  process  of  rotting  will   go  on 
within ;  and  the  discordant  opinions  of  her  clergy  will  become  a 
more  formidable  danger,  the  longer  it  is  dissembled.    Whether 
any  conceivable  wisdom  of  parliament,  convocation,  or  consis- 
tories, could  now  so  re-adapt  the  antiquated  establishment  to 
the   wants   and  feelings   of  the    non-dissenting  mass,   (while 
propitiating  dissenters,  by  abandoning  all  claims  over  them), 
as  to  give  to  the  episcopal  church  a  new  lease  of  life ;  it  may 
be  idle  at  present  to  speculate :   since  we  see  no  symptoms, 
that  any  are  awakened  to  a  need  of  the  very  fundamental  re- 
forms, which  would  at  any  rate  be  essential. 


The  French  in  Rheinstadt :  a  Romance  of  the  day,     A  Friendly  Voice 
from  the  Avon's  Banks  to  the  Nations  of  Germany,  and  other  Poems, 
By  James  Nisbet.     London  :  Longman  and  Co. 

These  poems,  without  any  pretensions  to  originality,  display  much 
feeling  and  moral  force.  The  *  French  in  Rheinstadt '  seems  to  be 
grounded  on  the  attempts  of  the  French  in  1830  to  renew  the  work  of 
revolution  in  Germany,  but  it  is  too  vague  to  satisfy  the  historic  reader, 
and  not  of  that  high  order  of  merit,  that  seizes  the  imagination  of  the 
poetic  one.  The  *  Friendly  Voice '  is  a  much  more  attractive  compo- 
sition, especially  to  those  who  have  visited  Germany,  and  traversed  it, 
with  loving  eyes  and  heart,  as  the  author  has  evidently  done.  Mr.  Nis- 
bet revels  in  the  charming  recollections  of  his  German  sojourn,  and 
gives  us  just  such  a  volume  as  a  man  who  has  looked  rather  on  the 
smiling;  outside  of  things  in  Germany,  than  stayed  long  enough  to  per- 
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mit  the  golden  mist  of  his  enthusiasm  to  disperse,  and  to  give  him 
opportunity  to  look  down  steadily  into  the  working  of  principles  in  the 
depths  of  the  social  system,  is  Ukely  to  produce.  He  is  enchanted  with  the 
old  castles  on  the  steeps  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube,  with  the  elysian 
banks  of  the  Neckar,  the  vineyards,  the  solemn  woods  of  the  Odenwald, 
and  the  contented,  kindly  aspect  of  the  people.  He  is  evidently  of  a 
strong  conservative  tendency,  and  thinks  things  not  only  best  as  they 
are,  but  that  even  a  monarch  like  the  King  of  Prussia,  who  has  broken 
his  most  solemn  assurances  to  his  people,  who  lays  a  hand  of  iron  not 
only  on  the  freedom  of  the  press,  but  on  the  personal  freedom  of  any 
eminent  man  who  dares  to  form  an  independent  opinion,  and  who  deals 
round  him  ruin  and  incarceration  to  such,  is  '  a  most  excellent  mo- 
narch.' We  can  sympathise  with  the  author  in  his  love  of  peace,  in 
his  horror  of  French  restlessness  and  unprincipled  outrages  on  humanity, 
as  in  Tahiti,  which,  however,  our  government  is  as  guilty  for  suffering, 
as  the  French  for  perpetrating ;  and  in  his  appeal  to  the  Germans  not 
to  be  excited  to  a  similar  spirit.  But  were  not  Mr.  Nisbet  the  thrall 
of  his  conservative  opinions,  he  would  see  that  Germany  has  no 
choice  in  the  matter.  If  the  French  will  march  across  the  Rhine,  there  is 
nothing  left  for  the  Germans  but  to  oppose  them  ;  and  had  he  looked 
deeper  into  the  matter,  he  would  have  learnt  what  a  scene  of  horror  and 
anarchy  the  princes  of  Germany  are  preparing  for  their  country  by  their 
breach  of  the  promise  of  representative  constitutions,  and  by  their 
new  system  of  police  and  censorship.  The  Grerman  people  are  a 
people  naturally  fond  of  peace  ;  but  they  are  also  fond  of  freedom,  and 
had  the  monarchs  granted  what  has  long  been  the  general  popular 
desire,  i^ee  constitutions,  they  would  have  given  a  solid  strength^  and  a 
buoyant  spirit  of  zealous  patriotism  to  their  people,  which  would  have 
made  them  firm  as  one  mass  of  adamant  against  any  assault  of  France. 
As  it  is,  however  fair  be  the  outside  of  things,  all  that  is  ancient  and 
estimable  in  Germany  is  endangered  by  the  smothered  discontent  that 
Ues  far  and  wide  beneath  the  surface. 


Wild  Flowers;  or  Poetic  Gleanings  from  Natural  Objects  and  Topics  of 
Religious,  Moral,  and  Philanthropic  interest.  By  C.  S.  Pyer.  Lon- 
don :  J.  Snow. 

Wb  somehow  overlooked  these  *  Wild  Flowers '  in  the  bloom  and 
spring  of  their  first  appearance,  but  they  have  a  vitality  which  can  sur- 
vive the  frosts  of  neglect.  On  examining  them,  we  have  been  really 
pleased  with  their  beauties  and  deUcate  fragrance.  The  poems  under 
this  title  indicate,  in  almost  every  page,  the  sensibilities  of  the  genuine 
poetic  temperament,  and  which  contradistinguish  it  from  the  now  almost 
universal  ability  to  compose  respectable  verse.  While  not  challenging 
the  comparison  which  the  reference  would  seem  to  imply,  we  doubt 
if  the  first  emanations  of  Mrs.  Hemans  gave  more  promise  of  future 
eminence ;  but  we  look  upon  the  volume  chiefly  as  the  earnest  and 
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prognostic  of  advance — in  the  loftier  aims  and  in  the  art  more  especially 
of  her  vocation — it  is  sufficiently  impregnate  with  the  sterling  ore  of 
fancv  to  preserve  these  flowers  from  early  fading ;  perhaps  to  secure 
their  amaranthine  hloom.  This  may  seem  not  ordinary  commendation ; 
but,  while  for  the  repression  of  vanity  and  on  obvious  grounds,  we 
would  keep  the  standard  higli ;  and  while,  as  will  be  seen,  these  poems 
are  obnoxious  to  critical  remark,  we  feel,  that  where  the  fact  of  power, 
the  essence  of  genius,  or  a  deep  spirituality  exists,  there  is,  in  their  re- 
spective spheres  the  germ  of  all  other  excellence ;  its  development  then 
becomes  matter  of  cultivation  and  circumstance. 

Among  the  more  prominent  excellences  of  this  young  writer,  we  note 
feelings  exquisitely  alive  to  the  forms  and  symbolic  significance  of  na- 
ture, and  the  resulting  ability  to  describe  them  at  first  hand ;  and  while 
copying  the  descriptions  of  preceding  poets  so  little,  as  almost  to  indi- 
cate ignorance  of  their  existence,  hers  show  something  of  the  sugges- 
tive generalism  and  bold  sketching  which  avoids  a  Flemish  minuteness  of 
detail,  and  at  the  same  time  connects  them  with  those  human  interests 
which  give  them  half  their  beauty  and  all  their  value.  The  small  repe- 
tition of  imagery,  considering  the  extent  of  the  volume,  shows  her 
feeling  of  the  exhaustless  wealth  of  nature  in  this  last  respect,  as  afford- 
ing a  mine  of  innocent  human  joy.  There  is,  besides  a  true  poetic  ten- 
derness, a  deep  and  pensive  sympathy  with  her  kind,  a  quick  ideal 
realization  of  the  experience,  the  sorrows  especially,  of  human  life ;  and 
what  is  of  still  better  omen,  glances  of  that  more  pervading  sympathy, 
and  deep,  inward  working  of  our  nature,  distinctive  of  the  higher  order 
of  poetic  mind,  and  which  demands  a  larger  moral  experience  to  be  de- 
veloped and  completed. 

There  is,  as  we  have  intimated,  a  base  of  material  excellence  in  these 
poems,  which  can  afford  some  friendly  and  respectful  admonitions ;  the 
authoress  is  too  good  to  be  let  go  without  some  measure  of  kindly 
severity.  We  are  perhaps  precluded  remarking  upon  the  extremely 
disjointed  character  of  these  productions,  since  this  is  but  in  keeping 
with  their  title  ;  yet  the  talent  they  display  would  have  justified  its  ocea- 
sional  exertion  at  least,  on  longer  and  more  connected  themes.  A  par- 
terre in  its  place  is  not  less  pleasing  than  the  wilder  beauties  of  the 
woods  and  of  the  fields.  There  is  a  singular  want  of  the  literary  element 
in  the  volume,  of  the  selection  and  treatment  of  those  striking  incidents 
in  history,  those  displays  of  the  passions,  and  those  deep-graved  lines  of 
character  which  afford  to  the  describcr  the  materials  and  the  means  of 
poetic  effect ;  and  which  furnish  at  once  the  opportunity  and  the  test  of 
poetic  pathos  and  power.  The  writer,  too,  shows,  as  is  natural,  consider- 
able want  of  mastery  over  her  art.  We  meet  with  many  careless  rhymes, 
some  false  ones,  and  sometimes  with  no  rhyme  at  all.  A  little  care  and 
increased  practice  will  remedy  these  and  kindred  defects,  which,  though 
not  affecting  the  essence  of  poetry,  do  indicate  some  non-appreciation  of 
an  almost  essential  of  the  divine  art,  music  and  the  soul  of  harmony. 
Much  care  and  exercise,  the  discriminations  of  the  judgment,  and  the 
selectit)n  of  taste,  are  needful  to  the  perfwtion  of  good  writing  either  in 
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poetry  or  prose.     He  who  cannot  be  denied  to  be  a  poet,  has  recorded 
of  his  own  art : — 

Ego  nee  studiura  sine  divite  vend 


Nee  rude  quid  prosit  video  ingenium. 

Horace,  Epist.  ad  Pisones, 

We  bid  her,  even  earnestly,  to  beware  of  some  forms  of  low  colloqui- 
alism ;  of  thoughts  merely  expletive,  which  are  of  questionable  rele- 
vancy, and  with  scarcely  any  logical  congruity,  the  evident  result  of 
the  exigencies  of  the  metre  rather  than  the  course  of  association,  or 
the  suggestion  of  the  forms  and  hues  of  fancy.  There  is  one  whole 
piece  (page  130.)  which  most  remotely  illustrates  its  heading,  reminding 
us  of  the  book  written  before  its  title ;  strongly  contrasted,  however, 
we  are  happy  to  add,  with  the  little  gem  on  the  same  subject  on  page 
48.  We  would  strongly  recommend  the  reconstruction  of  not  a  few 
lines,  and  the  substitution  in  several  of  thoughts  more  connected  and 
more  striking.  There  is,  again,  besides  the  partialities  of  maternity  for 
some  pet  terms  and  phrases,  an  occasional  vagueness  which  is  not  mys- 
ticism, religious  or  philosophic ;  were  it  so,  the  shield  might  possibly 
have  been  spread  over  her,  and  more  perhaps  have  been  said  for  it,  than 
this  age  of  steam  and  facts  would  relish.  It  is  rather  that  which 
betrays  the  absence  of  clear  and  defined  thoughts ;  in  fact»  in  these  in- 
stances, abortive  conceptions. 


The  Pictorial  Sunday  Book.     By  John  Kitto,  D.D.     London :  Charles 
Knight. 

We  are  glad  to  announce  the  completion  of  this  work,  which  adds  an- 
other, and  by  no  means  inconsiderable,  claim  on  the  gratitude  of  the 
religious  public  to  those  previously  possessed  by  Dr.  Kitto.  Such  a 
work  was  much  needed,  and  we  know  no  man  better  fitted  to  supply  it 
than  the  learned  editor.  It  is  designed  to  present  at  the  cheapest  rate 
a  series  of  engravings  illustrative  of  the  Bible  history,  the  prophecies, 
the  psalms,  the  life  of  our  Saviour,  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles ;  ex- 
hibiting, in  the  form  best  adapted  to  interest  and  instruct  the  youthful 
mind,  the  scenes  of  scriptural  events,  the  customs  of  the  Jews,  the 
natural  history  of  Palestine,  and  the  antiquities  which  throw  light  on  the 
inspired  volume.  Matters  of  controversy  are  scrupulously  avoided,  and 
a  course  of  sabbath  reading  is  supplied,  eminently  adapted  to  the  wants 
and  capacities  of  the  young.  Those  parents  who  have  felt  the  need  of 
suitable  occupation  for  their  children  on  the  sabbath,  cannot  do  better 
than  introduce  them  to  such  a  companion,  whose  external  embellish- 
ments attract  and  gratify  the  eye,  while  its  communications  are  well 
calculated  to  induce  an  intelligent  and  cordial  attachment  to  the  best  of 
books. 

We  thank  Dr.  Kitto  for  this  labour  of  love,  and  strongly  commerfd  it 
to  the  favour  of  our  readers. 
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Narrative  of  an  Expedition  to  the  Polar  Seas  in  the  Years  1821, 1822, 
and  1823.  Commanded  by  Lieut,  (now  Admiral)  Ferdinand  Von 
Wrangell.  Second  Edition,  with  additions.  Edited  by  Lieut.-Col. 
Edward  Sabine,  R.A.,  F.R.S.     London :  Madden  and  Co. 

The  English  public  are  greatly  indebted  to  Colonel  Sabine  for  having 
rendered  the  Narrative  of  Admiral  Wrangell  accessible  to  them.  By  all 
who  are  interested  in  maritime  discovery  the  volume  cannot  foil  to  be 
highly  prized,  whilst  the  details  which  it  furnishes  will  greatly  assist 
those  who  follow  in  the  track  of  the  Russian  seaman.  The  present 
edition  has  been  corrected  by  M.  Von  Wrangell  himself,  and  though 
published  in  a  much  cheaper  form  than  its  predecessor,  contains  an 
additional  chapter,  sketching  the  proceedings  of  the  Ustiansk  Expedi- 
tion to  the  islands  in  the  Polar  Sea,  opposite  to  the  mouth  of  the  lana. 
The  narrative  contains  much  to  interest  the  general  reader,  as  well  as  to 
inform  those  who  have  a  professional  concern  in  its  details. 


Cobbin*s  Child's  Commentator  on  the  Holy  Scriptures,     Parts  I.  and  II. 
London  :  Ward  and  Co. 

This  little  work  obtained,  we  believe,  a  considerable  circulation  when 
first  issued  about  ten  years  ago.  It  is  now  reprinted  in  an  enlarged  and 
tastefully-illustrated  form,  in  sixpenny  parts,  and  is  well  fitted  to  accom- 
plish its  professed  object.  The  style  of  exposition  is  very  simple,  and 
adapted  to  interest  the  youngest  readers.  It  is  at  once  lucid  and 
attractive,  and  the  wood  engravings  with  which  it  abounds  will  serve 
still  further  to  gratify  the  juvenile  pupil.  The  parts— of  which  there 
are  to  be  twenty-four — are  to  appear  on  the  1st  and  15th  of  every 
month,  forming  together  two  volumes. 


Knight's  Books  of  Reference,  Political  Dictionary :  containing  all  the 
General  Terms,  whether  historical  or  in  present  use,  of  Con  stitutional 
and  Ecclesiastical  Law,  of  Civil  Administration,  of  Political  Economy 
and  Social  Relations ;  forming  also  a  work  of  universal  reference  in  all 
the  more  important  statistical  departments  of  Finance  and  Commerce, 
Vol.  I.     Parts  I.  and  II.     London  :  Charles  Knight  &  Co. 

It  would  as  yet  be  premature  to  pronounce  a  decided  opinion  on  this 
work,  the  scope  of  which  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  its  title.  Two  parts 
only  are  published,  consisting  of  two  hundred  and  fifty-six  pages  ;  two 
hundred  and  forty  of  which  are  occupied  with  the  letter  A.  Judging, 
however,  from  what  is  before  us,  we  strongly  incline  to  the  opinion  that 
Knight's  Political  Dictionary  will  be  one  of  the  most  useful  works  which 
have  recently  issued  from  the  British  press.  It  embraces  a  wide  range 
of  important  topics,  the  history  and  science  of  which  are  unfolded  in  a 
manner  highly  creditable  to  the  talents  and  information  of  the  writers. 
The  work  is  published  in  monthly  parts,  price  two  shillings  each*  and  is 
intended  to  be  completed  in  twenty  of  these,  respecting  the  practica- 
bility of  which,  however*  we  entertain  some  doubt. 
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The  Encyclical  Letter  of  our  Lord  Pope  Gregory  XVI.,  to  all  Patriarchs, 
Primates,  Archbishops,  and  Bishops,  issued  May  8,  1844.  Trans- 
lated into  English  by  Sir  Culling  Eardley  Smidi,  Bart.  With  the 
Latin  text  and  the  authorized  Italian  translation  appended.  8vo. 
pp.  33.     London  :  John  Snow. 

Few  protestants  are  aware  of  the  diligence  and  zeal  with  which  the 
adherents  of  popery  are  now  seeking  the  dissemination  of  their  faith. 
Facts,  however,  are  so  rapidly  accumulating,  that  we  shall  be  forced  ere 
long  to  recognize  the  truth,  and  the  sooner  this  is  done  the  better.  An 
important  step  will  be  gained  when  the  true  protestants  of  this  country 
are  fiiUy  apprized  of  the  measures  of  the  papacy.  We  may  then  hope 
to  see  them  emulate  the  zeal  of  their  opponents,  and  when  once  they  do 
so,  we  shall  have  no  fear  of  the  result.  With  these  views  we  thank  Sir 
Culling  Smith  for  the  publication  before  us.  It  is  well  timed,  and 
eminently  fitted  to  be  useful.  It  tears  away  the  veil  behind  which  the 
real  spirit  of  the  papacy  is  sought  to  be  concealed,  and  discloses  to  pro- 
testant  eyes  its  unmitigated  hostility  to  the  general  circulation  of  the 
inspired  volume.  The  letter  of  the  pope,  here  presented  in  an  English 
dress,  is  an  authoritative  manifesto  against  such  circulation.  There  is 
no  gainsajdng  its  evidence,  no  appeal  from  its  decision,  and  his  allegi- 
ance to  the  popedom  is  more  than  questionable  who  does  not  immedi- 
ately comply  with  the  mandate  issued.  This  letter  was  published  in 
Latin  and  Italian  in  the  official  gazette  of  the  papal  government,  on  the 
25th  of  May  last ;  and  is  now  presented  to  the  British  public  as  an 
instructive  warning,  adapted  to  rectify  some  popular  misconceptions, 
and  to  stimulate  the  pious  labours  of  all  enlightened  protestants.  We 
strongly  recommend  its  early  perusal  to  our  readers,  and  especially  to 
such  of  them  as  occupy  the  ministerial  office. 


Saul,  a  Dramatic  Sketch.     Josephine  to  Napoleon,  with  other  Poems  and 
Translations.     London  :  B.  Kempton. 

Thb  author  is  evidently  a  man  of  classic  taste,  and  of  an  elegant  mind. 
The  volume  is  a  suitable  present  for  his  own  circle  of  acquaintance, 
where  it  will  find  many  admirers,  but  it  is  not  hkely  to  win  the  now 
sated  ear  of  the  great  pubUc. 


The  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  More.     By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  James  Mackin- 
tosh.    London :  Longman  and  Co. 

Having  repeatedly  expressed  our  opinion  of  this  biog^phy,  we  need 
say  no  more  at  present  than  that  the  edition  before  us  is  an  exceed- 
ingly neat  and  tasteful  one.  It  is  got  up  in  the  olden  style,  and  is 
printed  separately  from  the  other  biographies  with  which  it  was  ori- 
ginally associated.  Though  not  able  to  go  to  the  full  extent  of  the 
biographer's  panegyric,  we  know  few  volumes  over  whose  pages  we 
more  love  to  ponder. 
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In  the  Press, 
The  Correspondence  and  some  other  Remains  of  the  late  John  Foster, 
with  a  Memoir  by  J.  E.  Ryland,  Translator  of  *  Neander's  Church  History,* 
and  Notices  of  Mr.  Foster  as  a  Preacher  and  a  Companion,  by  John  Shej  - 
pard.  Author  of  *  Thoughts  on  Private  Devotion  ;*  maybe  expected  to 
appear  in  in  the  course  of  a  few  months. 

Just  Published. 

Vacation  Rambles  and  Thoughts  j  comprisinc^  the  Recollections  of  Three 
Continental  Tours  in  the  Vacations  of  r841,  1842,  and  1843.  By  T.  N. 
Talfourd,  D.C.L.,  Sergeantat-Law.     In  Two  Volumes.    Vol.  I. 

Journal  of  a  Clergyman  during  a  Visit  to  the  Peninsula  in  the  Summer 
and  Autumn  of  1841.    By  the  Rev.  W.  Robertson. 

The  Collegian's  Guide ;'  or,  Recollections  of  College  Days,  setting  forth 
the  Advantages  and  Temptations  of  University  Ediication.  By  the  Rev. 
*♦**,  M.A. 

Parochialia ;  or,  Church-School  and  Parish.  The  Church  System  and 
Services  Practically  Considered.    Bv  John  Sandford,  M.A, 

The  Pictorial  Sunday-Book.     Bv'John  Kitto,  D.D. 

History  of  the  Reformation  in  Germany.  By  Leopold  Ranke.  Second 
Edition.    Translated  by  Sarah  Austin.    Vols.  I.  and  II. 

The  History  of  Sweden.  Translated  from  the  Original  of  Anders  FryxelL 
Edited  by  Mary  Howitt    Vol.  I. 

Saul :  a  Dramatic  Sketch.  Josephine  to  Napoleon  :  with  other  Poems 
and  Translations. 

A  Collection  of  Psalm  and  H^mn  Tunes ;  comprising  the  best  Composi- 
tions in  general  use,  and  including  many  by  eminent  English  and  Foreign 
Musicians,  which  are  now  for  the  first  time  published  in  this  country.  Har- 
monized for  Four  Voices,  with  an  Arrangement  for  the  Organ  and  Piano- 
forte :  forming  the  First  Part  of  the  People's  Music  Book.  Edited  by 
James  Turle,  Esq.,  and  Edward  Taylor,  Esql     . 

^^acrcd  Music;  comprising  Anthems  by  the  most  eminent  English  Com- 
posers from  the  period  of  the  Reformation  to  the  present  time,  Hymns,  An- 
thems, Motets,  and  Sacred  Songs,  selected  from  the  Works  of  celebrated 
Italian  and  German  Composers,  and  adapted  to  English  words,  with  an  Ac- 
companiment for  the  Organ  and  Pianoforte ;  forming  the  Second  Part  of 
the  People's  Music  Book.  Edited  by  James  Turle,  Esq.,  and  Edward 
Taylor,  Esq. 

The  Natural  History  of  Animals ;  being  the  Substance  of  Three  Courses 
of  lectures  delivered  before  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain.  By 
Thomas  Rymer  Jones,  F.R.S.,  F.Z.S. 

The  Curiosities  of  Heraldry,  with  Illustrations  by  old  English  Writers. 
By  Mark  Anthony  Lower.     With  numerous  Wood  Engravings. 

The  Scottish  Church  Question.    By  the  Rev.  Adolphus  i»ydon. 

Congregational  Dissent  Apostolical  Conformity :  an  introductory  Dis- 
course.   By  A.  J.  Morris. 

Old  England's  Alarum. 

Letters  on  Mesmerism.    By  Harriet  Martinrau. 

Christian  Baptism ;  an  Enquiry  into  the  Scripture  Evidence  of  its  Nature, 
the  Mode,  Subjects,  and  Design  of  the  Rite,  and  the  Meaning  of  the  Term. 
By  John  H.  Godwin. 

The  Mother's  First  Book ;  containing  Reading  Made  Easy  and  the  Spell- 
ing Book.    In  two  parts.    By  Mrs.  Marpet. 


THE 


ECLECTIC  REVIEW 


For  march,  1845. 


Art.  I.— 1 .  The  Life  of  the  Rev,  Andrew  Bell,  D,D.,LL,D„  Prebendary 
of  Westminster,  and  Master  of  Sherbum  Hospital,  Durham,  Compris- 
ing the  History  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  System  of  Mutual 
Tuition.  The  first  Volume  by  Robert  Southey,  Esq. ;  edited  by 
Mrs.  Southey  :  the  two  last  by  his  Son,  the  Rev.  Charles  Cuthbert 
Southey.     3  vols.  8vo. 

2.  A  Brief  Sketcji  of  the  Life  of  Joseph  Lancaster,  Including  the 
Introduction  of  his  System  of  Education.  By  William  Corston.    1 8mo. 

Few  men  in  thf ir  time  have  occupied  a  larger  share  of  public 
attention,  or  left  behind  them  more  enduring  monuments,  than 
Dr.  Bell  and  Mr.  Lancaster.  Rich  in  incident,  and  pregnant 
with  instruction,  the  lives  of  both  now  lie  before  us ;  and  sin- 
gularly as  they  contrast  in  outward  attraction,  in  bulk,  and  in 
literary  merit,  they  shall,  for  various  reasons,  receive  from  us 
equal  notice,  and  be  examined  with  equal  care. 

'  Andrew,  the  son  of  Alexander  and  Margaret  Bell,  was  bom,' 
says  Dr.  Southey,  '  in  the  city  of  St.  Andrews,  on  the  7th  of 
March,  1753.'  His  father  was  a  barber,  and  evidently  of  no  mean 
reputation.  'Persons  are  still  living  who  remember  him  hastening 
through  the  street  with  a  professor's  wig,  ready  dressed,  in  each 
hand,  his  arms  at  half  stretch  to  prevent  their  collision.  After 
trimming  one  professor,  he  would  sit  down  and  breakfast  with 
him,  and  then  away  to  trim  and  breakfast  with  another;  his 
appetite,  like  his  mouth  (and  his  mind  also),  being  of  remark- 
able and  well-known  capacity.'  Being  a  man  of  ability,  he 
added  to  his  original  trade  that  of  a  clock  and  watchmaker,  and 
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ultimately  became  baillie  of  the  city,  quelling,  on  one  occasion, 
a  popular  tumult  by  Ids  personal  influence  after  all  other  means 
had  failed. 

The  future  doctor  was  his  second  son  ;  a  plodding,  indus- 
trious boy,  fond  of  his  books,  but  hating  school,  on  account  of 
the  tyranny  which  he  witnessed  and  endured.  ^  Oh,  it  was  ter- 
rible '/  he  said,  '  the  remains  of  feudal  severity.  I  never  went 
to  school  without  trembling;  I  could  not  tell  whether  I  should 
be  flogged  or  not.' 

In  1769  Andrew  matriculated  at  the  college,  eking  oat  his 
scanty  resources  by  private  teaching.  Dr.  Wilkie,  who  was  at 
that  time  the  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy,  particularly 
noticed  him.  '  Mind  what  I  say,"*  Wilkie  would  say  to  him, 
laying  his  hand  on  his  head,  and  stroking  it;  'pursue  your 
studies,  and  thev  will  make  vour  fortune.  /  never  knew  a  man 
fail  of  success  in  the  world  if  he  excelled  in  one  thing, ^  This 
excellent  piece  of  advice  can  scarcely  be  impressed  too  fre- 
quently or  too  forcibly  on  young  men.  '  Dr.  Bell,'  says  his 
biographer,  '  adhered  to  it  in  his  latter  years  too  literally  and 
too  long.' 

In  the  year  1774,  having  finished  his  education,  he  embarked 
for  America,  where,  for  the  next  five  years,  he  appears  to  have 
been  chiefly  employed  in  tuition.  In  1779  we  find  him  a  private 
tutor  in  the  family  of  a  wealthy  merchant  in  Virginia,  enjoying 
a  salary  of  j£200  a  year,  and,  in  accordance  with  what  after- 
wards proved  the  ruling  passion  of  his  life,  occupied  at  the  same 
time  in  obtaining  money,  by  collecting  debts  and  other  trans- 
actions in  business.  '  This  part  of  his  journal,'  says  the  editor, 
'  is  filled  with  memoranda  of  dealings  in  American  currency  and 
tobacco.' 

In  1781  he  set  sail  for  England.  The  voyage  was  disastrous. 
Nine  days  after  leaving  York,  the  brig  went  on  shore  in  lat.  45°. 
His  journal  of  this  event  is  brief,  but  graphic : — '  An  uninha- 
bited country ;  the  cold  and  frost  so  intense  that  all  safety  is 
despaired  of.  Almost  continual  snow.  Terrible  prospect.  Re- 
vised my  accounts ;  and,  in  expectation  of  death,  devised  what  I 
had  in  my  pocket-book,  if  human  being  should  ever  come  this 
way.  Snow  for  sixteen  hours.  Pair  night,  and  most  intensely 
cold.  Observation  45°  50'.  A  fisher's  tent  seen  in  ruins  to 
the  south-west.' 

Providentially,  the  severity  of  the  weather  abated ;  a  small 
boat  passed  along  shore,  and  ultimately,  after  eighteen  days' 
suffering,  they  reached  Halifax^  in  safety ;  where,  '  after  a  week 
of  good  weather,'  he  goes  to  church,  and  notes  it  down  in  his 
diary,  '  infinitely  superior  to  the  meeting.'  Here  he  embarked 
afresh,  and  in  due  time  reached  England  in  safety. 
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After  remaining  in  London  about  five  weeks^  where^  he  says^ 
^  sight-seeing  and  coach  hire '  cost  him  sometimes  '  a  guinea  a 
day/  he  visited  Bath  and  Bristol,  and  then  proceeded  to  Scot- 
land, making  his  way  ^  sometimes  on  horseback,  sometimes  on 
foot,  and  sometimes  by  stage  or  other  conveyance/  With  the 
startling  exception  of  a  duel  which  he  fought  with  an  English 
student,  and  in  which  he  endangered  the  Uves  of  the  seconds 
rather  than  that  of  his  antagonist,  his  visit  appears  to  have  been 
passed  tranquilly  in  the  society  of  his  old  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances, and  in  the  education  of  two  Virginian  youths  who  had 
been  committed  to  his  care. 

About  this  time  Dr.  Berkeley  (son  of  the  bishop),  with  whom 
he  had  become  acquainted  at  St.  Andrews,  '  encouraged  him  to 
take  orders  in  the  English  church,  and  promised  to  render  him 
all  the  good  offices  in  his  power.'  By  the  aid  of  this  kind  and 
zealous  friend  he  soon  obtained  ordination,  and  was  shortly 
after  elected  minister  of  the  Episcopal  Chapel  at  Leith. 

Dissatisfied  with  this  position,  and  seeing  no  prospect  of  pre- 
ferment, he  now  determined,  by  the  advice  of  his  friends,  to  go 
to  India,  thinking  that  ^  he  might  turn  his  talents  and  acquire- 
ments to  good  account  as  a  plulosophical  lecturer,  and  in  the 
way  of  tuition.'  Dr.  Southey  states  that  an  influential  friend 
(Mr.  Dempster)  '  omitting  nothing  that  could  contribute  to 
Mr.  Bell's  success  in  India,  thought  it  fitting  that  he  should  be 
dignified  before  he  went  out  with  a  doctor's  degree,  and  accord- 
ingly applied  for  one  to  the  University  of  St.  Andrews.'  But 
fipom  a  letter  addressed  by  Mr.  Bell  to  Principal  M'Cormick, 
which  has  recently  been  published  in  a  Scotch  newspaper,  and 
of  the  existence  of  which  his  biographer  was  probably  ignorant, 
it  appears  that  the  application  was  his  own.  '  1  think  it  an 
object  of  considerable  importance,'  he  says,  ^  to  be  distinguished 
with  the  honourable  title  of  D.D.'  And  then  he  begs  that  it 
may  be  done  as  soon  as  possible,  stating  that  his  father  has 
directions  about  the  fees  ;  and  adding,  with  characteristic 
vanity,  '  My  mind  is  above  my  fortune  and  above  my  birth.' 
To  his  surprise  and  disappointment,  the  diploma  granted  was 
that  of  M.D.,  a  designation  of  questionable  value  to  one  who 
had  neither  pursued  nor  studied  the  art  of  medicine. 

On  the  2nd  of  June,  1787,  he  reached  Madras,  where  his 
reception  was  so  good,  that  he  abandoned  his  original  intention 
of  proceeding  to  Calcutta,  and  remained  at  Madras  with  the 
prospect  of  being  speedily  appointed  to  the  charge  of  a  military 
male  orphan  asylum  which  was  about  to  be  commenced. 

The  tide  of  fortune  rapidly  set  in  :  within  two  months  of  his 
arrival  he  was  appointed  (subject  to  confirmation  at  home) 
Chaplain  to  the  4th  European  Regiment,  then  stationed   at 
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Arcot.  Nine  days  afterwards  he  was  nominated  to  the  deputy 
chaplainship  of  the  19th  Regiment  of  Cavalry.  In  October  he 
obtained  a  second  deputy  chaplainship  to  the  36th,  then  at 
Poonamalee ;  and  on  the  day  following  to  a  third,  in  the  52nd 
Regiment.  During  this  time  he  delivered  a  course  of  philoso- 
phical lectures,  which  produced  him  the  sum  of  £360.  A 
second  course,  only  producing  about  one  half  of  this  amount, 
he  sailed  with  his  apparatus  for  Calcutta,  where  he  experienced 
'  the  most  grjitifying  reception.^  Lord  Cornwallis  invited  him 
to  his  table,  and  allowed  him  the  use  of  his  court-house  for  his 
lectures.  The  course  brought  him  nearly  £500.  '  In  less  than 
a  month  after  his  return  to  Madras  he  was  appointed  deputy 
chaplain  to  the  74th,  being  the  fifth  appointment  conferred  upon 
him  in  little  more  than  a  year  and  a  half.'  This  was,  indeed, 
to  use  his  own  phrase,  found  in  an  early  letter,  '  encouragement 
in  the  line  of  the  church,' 

But  even  this  was  not  enough.  TTiree  other  appointments 
shortly  followed,  all  of  which  were  accepted  by  the  greedy  plu- 
ralist without  compunction.  '  Kehama,'  says  Dr.  Southey,  with 
quiet,  but  biting  sarcasm,  ^  who  was  in  eight  places  at  once,  was 
a  type  of  Dr.  Bell  at  this  time.  Some  of  these  offices  may  have 
been  sinecures ;  but  there  is  good  proof  among  his  papers  that 
none  of  them  were  sine-salaries.'  One  of  the  appointments,, 
that  of  undertaker-general,  was  a  strange  one  to  be  held  by  a 
clergyman,  and  '  curious'  indeed  are  the  '  instructions'  drawn 
up  by  him,  in  his  new  character  of  furnisher  of  funerals,  for  the 
lower  functionary  who  did  all  the  work,  and  received  from  the 
doctor  a  graduated  per  centage  on  the  cost  of  the  interment. 

Subsequently,  the  government  of  Madras  and  the  Directors, 
were  brought  to  see  the  unfitness  of  continuing  such  a  state  of 
things ;  but,  alas,  no  one  seems  to  have  been  at  all  affected  by 
the  iniquity  involved  in  thus  ^leaving  the  garrisons  and  corps 
destitute  of  religious  ordinances.'  The  extent  of  this  depriva- 
tion may  be  gathered  from  the  following  remarks,  which  occur 
in  a  letter  from  Colonel  Floyd,  then  at  Chevilimidoo.  '  Come 
here,'  he  says ;  '  at  your  arrived  you  will  find  your  flock  dis- 
posed to  follow  whithersoever  you  shall  lead.  I  am  ashamed  to 
say  /  do  not  think  I  have  either  Bible  or  Prayer  Book  at  this 
place,  and  I  cannot  answer  for  it  that  anybody  else  has ;  so  yon 
will  please  to  take  your  measures  accordingly.  We  have  one 
or  two  little  ones  that  we  mean  to  present  to  you  for  baptism.' 
Yet  Colonel  Floyd  was  not  a  thoughtless  man.  He  writes :  '  I 
am  covered  with  confusion  when  I  reflect  to  how  little  account  I 
waste  the  fleeting  hour.  Others  are  idle  too,  but  that  is  a 
shabby  consolation.  A  man  in  truth  lives  but  so  many  hours 
as  he  employs.     Wliat  children  many  are  who  die  of  old  age  I* 
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Still  not  satisfied,  the  Doctor  remembers  Mrs.  Berkeley's 
advice  to  *  plough  with  the  heifer/  and  writes  to  Lady  Dacre,  as 
well  as  to  Mr.  Dundas  and  Mr.  Smith,  earnestly  soliciting  them 
to  procure  his  removal  to  Calcutta,  '  and  his  appointment  to  the 
first  vacant  chaplainship  at  that  settlement.'  Mr.  Smith  ex- 
cused himself  on  the  score  of  illness.  ^  What  other  replies  he 
received/  his  biographer  tells  us,  '  is  not  known.'  '  Perhaps,' 
he  adds,  '  his  patrons  thought  the  solicitation  as  unreasonable, 
as  in  truth  it  was.' 

The  death  of  his  father,  of  which  he  was  informed  by  letter 
in  1 789,  affected  him  deeply.  '  After  trying  in  vain/  he  says, 
in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Adamson,  '  to  stand  this  shock,  I  have  left  my 
duty  to  my  friend  and  colleague.  Archdeacon  Leslie,  and  re- 
turned to  the  country,  where  I  am  secluded  from  every  Euro- 
pean countenance.  Here  I  am  at  leisure  to  indulge  grief,  and 
thereby  to  prevent  its  violent  effusion ;  to  survey  my  past  hfe ; 
to  correct  those  errors  that  may  have  brought  upon  me  such 
sufferings ;  and  to  lay  down  rules  for  my  future  conduct,  from 
which,  S I  ever  swerve,  it  must  be  from  depravity  of  inclination, 
and  not  strength  of  temptation.' 

In  the  spring  of  1793,  he  delivered  a  third  course  of  lectures 
at  Madras,  in  one  of  which  ^he  performed  the  experiment  of 
making  ice,  which  was  the  first  time  it  had  been  exhibited  in 
India.'  He  had  previously  been  elected  a  member  of  the  Asiatic 
Society,  and  he  now  realized  about  600  pagodas. 

Scarcely  had  the  lectures  been  concluded,  before  the  governor 
in  council  appointed  him  '  to  do  duty  as  chaplain  to  the  army 
assembled  before  Pondicherry,  with  an  allowance  of  one  hun- 
dred pagodas  per  mensem,  to  defray  his  extraordinary  expenses 
while  so  employed.  Here,  (when  not  engaged  in  some  of  the 
mournful  offices  which  he  was  called  upon  to  perform,)  ^his 
time  passed  pleasantly.'  When  the  batteries  were  opened,  he 
was  rash  enough  to  go  into  the  trenches,  and  '  Colonel  Floyd, 
who  was  the  most  intimate  of  his  friends,  when  he  took  posses- 
sion of  the  fort,  ordered  him  to  walk  into  it  bv  his  side.' 

The  expedition  over,  a  new  and  altogether  different  scene 
now  opens.  The  Military  Orphan  Asylum  in  Madras  is  at 
length  established,  and  Dr.  Bell  offers  his  services  as  superin- 
tendent without  salary,  a  step  which  some  of  his  friends  thought 
he  had  taken  with  'far  too  little  consideration  of  his  own 
interest.'  But  the  Doctor,  wiser  in  his  generation  than  they 
suspected,  adhered  to  his  own  judgment,  and  declined  receiving 
any  compensation  out  of  the  subscription. 

To  this  important  work  he  devoted  himself,  with  a  zeal  and 
assiduity  highly  creditable.  Struggling  manfully  against  the 
difficulties  of  his  situation, — hindered  rather  than  helped  by 
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obstinate  and  incapable  teachers, — distressed  by  the  want  of 
discipline,  and  painfully  conscious  of  the  unreasonable  time 
consumed  in  imparting  to  the  children  a  knowledge  even  of  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  he  pondered  much  and  deeply  on  the 
perplexities  of  his  position,  and  amid  surrounding  gloom,  looked 
anxiously,  but  in  vain,  in  all  directions,  for  a  single  ray  of  light. 
Mr.  Southey^s  words  will  best  describe  the  breaking  of  the  day. 

'Things  were  in  this  state,  when,  happening  on  one  of  his  morn- 
ing rides  to  pass  by  a  Malabar  school,  he  observed  the  children 
seated  on  the  ground,  and  writing  with  their  fingers  in  sand,  which 
had  for  that  purpose  been  strewn  before  them.  He  hastened  home, 
repeating  to  himself  as  he  went,  *Evpt}Ka,  '  I  have  discovered  it ;'  and 
gave  immediate  orders  to  the  usher  of  the  lowest  classes  to  teach  the 
alphabet  in  the  same  manner,  with  this  difiference  only  from  the 
Malabar  mode,  that  the  sand  was  strewn  upon  a  board.  These  orders 
were  either  disregarded,  or  so  carelessly  executed,  as  if  they  were 
thought  not  worth  regarding ;  and  after  frequent  admonitions,  and 
repeated  trials  made  without  either  expectation  or  wish  of  succeed- 
ing, the  usher  at  last  declared  it  was  impossible  to  teach  the  boys  in 
that  way.  If  he  had  acted  on  this  occasion  in  good  will,  and  with 
merely  common  ability,  Dr.  Bell  might  never  have  cried  *EvprjKa  a 
second  time.  But  he  was  not  a  man  to  be  turned  from  his  purpose 
by  the  obstinacy  of  others,  nor  to  be  bafHed  in  it  by  their  incapacity ; 
baffled,  however,  he  was  now  sensible  that  he  must  be,  if  he  de- 
pended for  the  execution  of  his  plans  on  the  will  and  ability  of  those 
over  whose  minds  he  had  no  command.  He  bethought  himself  of 
employing  a  boy,  on  whose  obedience,  disposition,  and  cleverness 
ne  could  rely,  and  giving  him  charge  of  the  alphabet  class.  The 
lad's  name  was  John  Friskin  ;  he  was  the  son  of  a  private  soldier, 
had  learned  his  letters  in  the  asylum,  and  was  then  about  eight  years 
old.  Dr.  Bell  laid  the  strongest  injunctions  upon  him  to  follow  his 
instructions ;  saying,  he  should  look  to  him  for  the  success  of  the 
simple  and  easy  method  which  was  to  be  pursued,  and  hold  him 
responsible  for  it.  What  the  usher  had  pronounced  to  be  impossible, 
this  lad  succeeded  in  effecting  without  any  difficulty.  The  alphabet 
was  now  as  much  better  taught,  as  till  then  it  had  been  worse  than 
any  other  part  of  the  boys'  studies ;  and  Friskin,  in  consequence, 
was  appointed  permanent  teacher  of  that  class. 

'  Though  Dr.  Bell  did  not  immediately  perceive  the  whole  import- 
ance of  this  successful  experiment,  he  proceeded  in  the  course  into 
which  he  had  been  as  it  were  compelled.  What  Friskin  had  accom- 
plished with  the  alphabet  class,  might,  in  like  manner,  be  done  with 
those  next  in  order,  by  boys  selected  as  he  had  been,  for  their  apti- 
tude to  learn  and  to  teach.  Accordingly,  he  appointed  boys  as 
assistant  teachers  to  some  of  the  lower  classes,  giving,  however,  to 
Friskin  the  charge  of  superintending  both  the  assistants  and  their 
classes,  because  of  bis  experience  and  tlie  readiness  with  which  he 
apprehended  and  executed  whatever  was  required  from  him.     This 
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talent,  indeed,  the  lad  possessed  in  such  perfection,  that  Dr.  Bell  did 
not  hesitate  to  throw  upon  him  the  entire  responsibility  of  this  part 
of  the  school.  The  same  improvement  was  now  manifested  in  these 
classes  as  had  taken  place  in  teaching  the  alphabet.  This  he 
attributed  to  the  diligence  and  fidelity  with  which  his  little  friends,  as 
he  used  to  call  them,  performed  his  orders.  To  them  a  smile  of 
approbation  was  no  mean  reward,  and  a  look  of  displeasure  suffi- 
cient punishment.  Even  in  this  stage  he  felt  confident,  that  nothing 
more  was  wanting  to  bring  the  school  into  such  a  state  as  he  had 
always  proposed  to  himself,  than  to  carry  through  the  whole  of  the 
plan  upon  which  he  was  now  proceeding;  and  this,  accordingly,  was 
done.  The  experiment,  which  from  necessity  had  been  tried  at  first 
with  one  class,  was  systematically  extended  to  all  the  others  in  pro- 
gression ;  and  what  is  most  important  with  scholastic  improvement, 
moral  improvement,  not  less  in  consequence  of  the  system,  is  said 
to  have  kept  pace.  For  the  assistant  teachers,  being  invested  with 
authority,  not  because  of  their  standing  in  the  school,  retained  their 
influence  at  all  times,  and  it  was  their  business  to  interpose  whenever 
their  interference  was  necessary  ;  such  interference  prevented  all 
that  tyranny  and  ill-usage  from  which  so  much  of  the  evil  connected 
with  boarding-schools  arises;  and  all  that  mischief  in  which  some 
boys  are  engaged  by  a  mischievous  disposition,  more  by  mere 
wantonness,  and  a  still  greater  number  by  the  example  of  their  com- 
panions. The  boys  were  thus  rendered  inoffensive  towards  others, 
and  among  themselves ;  and  this  gentle  preventive  discipline  made 
them,  in  its  sure  consequences,  contented  and  happy.  A  boy  was 
appointed  over  each  class  to  marshal  them  when  they  went  to  church 
or  walked  out,  and  to  see  that  they  duly  performed  the  operations  of 
combing  and  washing  themselves.  Ten  boys  were  appointed  duily 
to  clean  the  school  room,  and  to  wait  upon  the  others  at  their  meals. 
Twice  a  week  during  the  hot  season,  and  once  a  week  during  the 
monsoon  season,  they  were  marched  by  an  usher  to  the  tank,  and 
there  they  bathed  by  classes. 

'  As  to  any  purposes  of  instruction,  the  master  and  ushers  were 
now  virtually  superseded.  They  attended  the  school  so  as  to  main- 
tain the  observance  of  the  rules;  though  even  this  was  scarcely 
necessary  under  Dr.  Bell's  vigilant  superintendance,  who  now  made 
the  school  the  great  pleasure  as  well  as  the  great  business  of  his  life. 
Their  duty  was,  not  to  teach,  but  to  look  after  the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  institution,  to  see  that  the  daily  tasks  were  performed, 
to  take  care  of  the  boys  in  and  out  of  school,  and  to  mark  any  irre- 
gularity or  neglect  either  in  them  or  the  teachers.' 

His  letters  to  his  friends  from  this  time  (1792)  until  his 
return  to  Europe,  which  took  place,  in  consequence  of  the 
failure  of  his  health,  in  1796,  are  filled  with  accounts  of  the 
school,  which  now  engrossed  all  his  thoughts.  From  these  it 
clearly  appears,  that  he  considered  the  main  principle  of  his 
system  to  be,  '  tuition  by  the  scholars  themselves,  or,  as  it  was 
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afterwards  called,  mutual  instruction/  and  that  he  had  carried 
this  principle  so  fully  into  action,  that  '  the  whole  business  of 
instruction  was  for  a  time  carried  on  exclusively  by  the  boys 
themselves/  * 

While,  however,  we  freely  admit  thus  much,  we  can  by  no 
means  aUow  the  claim  subsequently  made  on  his  behalf,  that  he 
was  as  much  the  discoverer  of  the  principle  of  conducting  a 
school  by  means  of  the  scholars  themselves,  '  as  Franklin  was  of 
electricity,  or  Jenner  of  vaccination/  The  chevalier  Paulet  had 
certainly  preceded  him.  In  the  Literary  Repository  for  April 
16th,  1788,  there  is  an  account  of  the  establishment  of  this  cele- 
brated man  in  Paris,  translated  firom  the  Journal  of  Geneva. 
Two  principles  are  there  distinctly  laid  down  as  carried  out  in 
his  school.  One  is,  that  '  the  pupils  govern  themselves  */  the 
other,  that  Hhe  care  of  instruction  is  to  a  great  extent  devolved 
upon  the  scholars.'  A  president  of  the  parliament  of  Bordeaux, 
who  was  visiting  this  institution,  was,  it  is  said,  so  much  struck 
with  the  abilities  of  a  scholar  of  fourteen,  in  instructing  his 
class,  that  he  engaged  him  as  tutor  to  his  son,  a  boy  of  eight 
years  old.  Similar  details  abundantly  shew  that  fifteen  years 
before  the  Madras  Asylum  was  instituted,  the  principle  of 
mutual  instruction  was  both  known  and  practised.  There  is, 
however,  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Dr.  Bell  was  at  all  ac- 
quainted with  this  experiment.  His  plans  were  unquestionably 
his  own. 

He  now  turned  a  longing  eye  towards  England.  How  long 
he  should  stay,  and  with  how  much  money  he  should  be  satis- 
fied, are  questions  frequently  occurring  in  the  correspondence. 
'  Bring  a  good  constitution,  and  £10,000  with  you,'  says  his 
friend  Mr.  Dempster,  'and  you  wont  desire  to  return  from 
wanting  the  comforts  of  life.'  '  Single  gentlemen,'  writes  Mr. 
Ames,  '  may  certainly  be  comfortable  upon  £500  per  annum, 
but  if  a  family  is  in  view,  double  that  income  will  be  necessary.' 
But  the  Doctor  again  looked  further  than  his  friends.  '  Say,' 
he  writes  to  Mrs.  Cockbum,  '  what  the  living  in  fhe  church 
should  be,  to  induce  a  man  to  forego  India?'     The  reply  is  not 

*  Dr.  BelPs  philosophical  apparatus  having  been  purchased  by  the 

fovemment  of  Madras  for  the  puri)oseof  being  presented  to  Tippoo  Sultant 
mith,  one  of  the  boys  of  the  asylum  who  had  occasionally  assisted  the  Dr. 
in  his  experiments,  was  appointed  to  take  charge  of  it  on  the  road,  and  to 


stood  the  management  of  the  electrical  machine  ;'  and  instead  of  regaidiog 
the  experiments  as.mere  amusements,  he  immediately  sought  to  make  the 
apparatus  available  for  the  introduction  of  useful  knowledge  among  hit 
people. 
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given.  He  sailed  for  England  on  the  20th  of  August,  1796, 
having  accumulated,  according  to  his  own  carefully  drawn 
account,  £25,935  16*.  od,,  a  tolerable  reward  for  nine  years' 
clerical  service  in  India,  and  a  convincing  proof  that  he  had  not 
sought  in  vain  for  '  encouragement  in  the  line  of  the  church.' 
After  this  it  seems  scarcely  necessary  to  parade  his  disinte- 
restedness in  declining  a  passage  home  at  the  expense  of  the 
charity. 

On  his  arrival  in  London,  Dr.  Bell  lost  no  time  in  communi- 
cating with  the  India  House,  but  began  at  once  to  take  measures 
for  securing  a  retiring  allowance  £rom  the  East  India  Company. 
He  first  of  all  consulted  Mr.  David  Scott,  the  chairman,  and 
wrote  to  his  early  friend,  Mr.  Dempster,  to  request  his  interest. 
Mr.  Dempster's  reply  does  him  great  credit.  '  I  have,'  he  says, 
'  as  little  interest  as  you  with  Mr.  Scott.  The  very  little  I  have 
I  would  rather  reserve  to  help  the  helpless,  than  expend  in 
adding  more  rupees  to  the  enormous  heap  you  have  brought 
home  with  you.'  '  Nothing  daunted  by  this  rebufip,'  says  his 
biographer, '  he  proceeded  to  draw  up  a  memorial,  addressed  to 
the  Court  of  Directors,'  in  which  he  set  forth,  in  strong  colours, 
the  extraordinary  success  which  had  attended  his  labours  in  the 
asylum,  ascribing  it  entirely  (on  the  authority  of  the  Madras 
government)  to  his  new  system,  and  '  to  the  disinterested  conduct 
he  fiad  shown  in  refusing,  while  so  employed,  to  accept  any 
salary.'  Afler  a  few  months  eflPort,  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  a 
pension  of  £200  per  annum. 

He  now  (1797)  printed  a  report  of  the  asylum,  which  he 
entitled,  '  An  Experiment  in  Education  made  at  the  male 
asylum  at  Madras,  suggesting  a  system  by  which  a  School  or 
Family  may  teach  itself  under  the  superintendence  of  a  Master 
or  Parent.'  This  pamphlet  he  recommended  by  letter  to  the 
attention  of  David  Dale  at  Lanark ;  he  sent  copies  to  many 
influential  persons  in  diflferent  parts  of  the  kingdom :  he  at- 
tempted to  introduce  his  plan  into  various  schools  both  in 
England  and  Scotland ;  and  in  one  of  his  letters  to  the  printer, 
he  says : — '  You  will  mark  me  for  an  enthusiast,  but  if  you  and 
I  live  a  thousand  years,  we  shall  see  tliis  system  of  education 
spread  over  the  world.' 

On  the  3rd  of  November,  1800,  he  married  Miss  Agnes  Bar- 
clay, eldest  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Barclay,  of  Middleton ; 
and,  in  1801,  '  he  received  and  accepted  the  ofi'er  of  the  rectory 
of  Swanage,  in  Dorset,  from  the  patron,  Mr.  Calcraft,  with 
whom  he  had  not  been  previously  acquainted.'  With  his  wife 
he  appears  to  have  received  £7,500;  the  value  of  his  living, 
incluaing  the  patronage  of  the  parish  of  Worth,  was  at  least 
£800  per  annum ;  his  pension  from  the  East  India  Company 
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was  £200  per  annum ;  and  Ms  Indian  spoil  was  £25^935. 
Early  in  December  (1801),  he  took  possession  of  his  preferment, 
and  preached  his  first  sermon  on  Christmas  Day ;  having  by 
this  time,  one  would  think,  reason  to  be  abundantly  satisfied 
with  '  the  encouragement'  he  had  met  with  '  in  the  fine  of  the 
church/ 

Leaving  for  awhile  the  good  Doctor  thus  comfortably  pro- 
vided for,  we  turn  to  contemplate  another  and  very  different 
character,  whose  name,  now  first  noised  abroad,  was  destined, 
strangely  enough,  to  descend  to  posterity,  side  by  side,  with 
that  of  Dr.  Bell. 

Joseph  Lancaster  was  bom  in  Kent  Street,  Southwark,  on 
the  27th  of  November,  1778.  His  father  was  a  Chelsea  pen- 
sioner, who  had  served  in  the  British  army  during  the  American 
war.  To  the  pious  example  and  early  instruction  of  his  parents 
he  always  attributed,  under  the  divine  blessing,  any  acquaint- 
ance he  possessed  with  the  power  of  religion.  '  My  first  im- 
pressions,' he  says,  '  of  the  beauty  of  the  christian  religion  were 
received  from  their  instructions.'  There  is  a  touching  beauty 
in  his  own  account  of  himself  as  a  Uttle  child,  retiring  to  a 
comer,  repeating  the  name  of  Jesus,  and  as  often  reverently 
bowing  to  it.  '  I  seemed  to  feel,'  he  says,  '  that  it  was  the 
name  of  one  I  loved,  and  to  whom  my  heart  performed  re- 
verence. I  departed  from  my  retirement  well  satisfied  with 
what  I  had  been  doing,  and  I  never  remembered  it  but  with 
delight.'  This  little  incident  was  an  epitome  of  the  man,  and, 
inconsistent  as  it  may  seem  to  be  with  his  future  religious  pro- 
fession as  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  it  truly  shadowed 
forth  the  enthusiastic,  not  to  say  passionate  feeling,  which 
through  life  so  eminently  characterized  him. 

At  the  early  age  of  eight  years  he  was  pondering  the  Gospels 
in  secret  retirement  and  delight,  his  heart '  filled  with  love  and 
devotion  to  God,'  with  '  breathings  of  good-will  to  the  human 
race,'  and  with  '  desires  to  devote  his  life  to  the  service  <rf 
God.'  At  fourteen,  Clarkson's  Essay  on  the  Slave  Trade 
came  in  his  way,  and  alone,  and  without  taking  counsel  of 
any  one,  he  determined  to  go  to  Jamaica,  to  teach  the  poor 
blacks  to  read  the  word  of  God.  Mr.  Corston's  narrative  of 
this  adventure  is  so  brief  and  simple  that  it  scarcely  admits  of 
condensation : — 

'  With  a  view  to  accomplish  his  purpose,  he  left  home  for  Bristol, 
without  the  knowledge  of  his  parents,  having  only  a  bible,  Pilgrim's 
Progress,  and  a  few  shillings  in  his  pocket.  The  first  night  he  slept 
under  a  hedge,  and  the  next  under  a  hay- stack.  On  his  journey,  he 
fell  in  with  a  mechanic  who  was  likewise  going  to  Bristol.    They 
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walked  together;  and  as  Joseph's  money  was  all  expended,  his 
companion  sustained  him.  On  arriving  at  his  destination,  he  was 
pennyless,  and  almost  shoeless.  He  entered  himself  as  a  volunteer : 
and  was  sent  to  Milford  Haven  the  next  morning.  On  board  he  was 
at  first  the  object  of  much  ridicule,  and  was  contemptuously  styled 
parson.  The  captain  being  absent  one  day,  the  officers  asked  him  if 
he  would  preach  them  a  sermon.  He  replied,  '  Yes;  if  you  will 
give  me  leave  to  go  below  for  half  an  hour  to  read  ray  bible/  They 
said,  '  O  certainly,  an  hour  if  you  choose.'  When  he  came  up,  there 
was  a  cask  placed  upon  deck,  and  the  ship's  company  were  all 
assembled.  Having  placed  him  upon  the  cask  he  proceeded  to 
lecture  them  upon  their  habits  of  profane  swearing,  drunkenness,  &c., 
at  first  much  to  their  mirth  and  amusement ;  but  afler  a  little  they 
began  to  droop  their  heads,  when  he  told  them  if  they  would  leave 
off  these  wretched  practices,  repent,  and  turn  to  the  Lord,  they 
might  still  be  happy  here  and  happy  hereafter.  Afler  this  sermon, 
he  was  treated  kindly — no  one  was  suffered  to  laugh  at  him,  or  use 
him  ill,  during  the  three  weeks  he  remained  on  board. 

'  His  return  home  to  his  parents  was  occasioned  as  follows :-— a 
dissenting  minister  at  Clapham,  happening  to  call  in  at  his  mother's 
shop,  found  her  weeping,  and  in  great  distress.  On  his  kindly 
asking  the  cause,  she  informed  him  that  her  child  had  lefl  horne^  and 
she  knew  not  what  was  become  of  him.  He  endeavoured  to  pacify 
and  comfort  her  with  the  hope  that  the  Lord  would  restore  him  to 
her ;  and  then  enf^uired  where  she  thought  he  was  gone.  She  re- 
plied,— '  Why  we  think  to  the  West  Indies.  He  has  felt  much  and 
talked  much  abput  the  poor  Blacks  lately,  from  having  read  Mr. 
Clarkson's  book  about  them.'  '  O  come,  my  good  woman,'  he 
rejoined,  '  take  comfort.  I  am  intimate  with  the  captain  of  the  Port 
Admiral's  ship,  at  Plymouth.  I  live  at  Clapham.  Should  you  hear 
of  your  son,  let  me  know.'  In  about  three  weeks,  a  letter  was  re- 
ceived from  Joseph — his  parents  informed  the  minister — he  wrote 
to  the  captain — and  Joseph  was  soon  sent  home  with  a  new  suit  of 
clothes,  money  in  his  pocket,  and  his  carriage  paid  by  coach. — pp.  2, 3. 

Between  this  period,  and  that  of  his  attaining  the  age  of 
eighteen,  he  seems  to  have  been  an  assistant  at  two  schools,  one 
a  boarding,  the  other  a  day  school ;  and  thus,  as  he  afterwards 
states  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Bell,  he  became  acquainted  with  all  the 
defects  attendant  on  the  old  system  of  tuition  in  both  kinds  of 
schools.  At  eighteen  he  commenced  teaching  on  his  own  account 
in  his  father's  house,  and  the  following  description  of  the  under- 
taking, extracted  from  an  old  report  of  the  Borough  Road  School, 
is  from  his  own  pen.     It  refers  to  the  year  1798. 

'The  undertaking  was  begun  under  the  hospitable  roof  of  an  affec- 
tionate parent :  my  father  gave  the  school-room  rent  free,  and,  afler 
fitting  up  the  forms  and  desks  myself,  I  had  the  pleasure,  before  I  was 
eighteen,  of  having  near  ninety  children  under  instruction,  many  of 
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whom  I  educated  free  of  expense.     As  the  number  of  scholars  con- 
tinued to  increase  I  soon  had  occasion  to  rent  larger  premises. 

'  A  season  of  scarcity  brought  the  wants  of  poor  families  closely 
under  my  notice  :  at  this  time  a  number  of  very  liberal  persons  en- 
abled me  to  feed  the  hungry  children.  In  the  course  of  this  happy 
exertion,  I  became  intimately  acquainted  with  the  state  of  many  in- 
dustrious poor  families,  whose  necessities  had  prevented  the  payment 
of  the  small  price  of  their  children's  tuition,  some  of  whom  had  accu- 
mulated arrears  for  many  weeks.  In  every  such  case  I  remitted  the 
arrears  and  continued  the  children's  instruction  free  of  expense. 

'The  state  of  the  poor,  combined  with  the  feelings  of  my  mind, 
had  now  blended  the  pay  school  with  a  free  school.  Two  benevolent 
private  friends  had  been  in  the  habit  of  paying  for  five  or  six 
poor  children  at  the  low  price  I  had  fixed  as  the  assize  of  education 
or  mental  bread  for  my  neighbourhood.  I  easily  induced  these 
friends  to  place  the  money  they  gave,  as  pay,  in  the  form  of  a  sub- 
scription.'— pp.  6,  7. 

Oa  the  outside  of  his  school-room  he  placed  the  following 
printed  notice: — '  All  that  will,  may  send  their  children  and  have 
them  educated  freely ;  and  those  that  do  not  wish  to  have  edu- 
cation for  nothing,  may  pay  for  it  if  they  please.'  This  filled 
his  school ;  but,  as  might  have  been  expected,  left  his  income 
scarcely  adequate  to  his  own  board  and  comforts. 

As  the  number  of  his  pupils  increased,  a  new  school-room  be- 
came necessary.  It  was  provided,  chiefly  through  the  benevolent 
aid  of  the  late  Duke  of  Bedford  and  Lord  Somerville,  '  who,* 
says  Lancaster,  '  appeared  to  be  sent  by  Providence  to  open 
wide  before  me  the  portals  of  usefulness  for  the  good  of  the  poor:* 
'  The  children,^  he  adds,  '  now  came  in  for  education  like  flocks 
of  sheep ;  and  the  number  so  greatly  increased,  as  to  place  me  in 
that  state  which  is  the  mother  of  invention.  The  old  plan  of 
education,  in  which  I  had  been  hitherto  conversant,  was  daily 
proved  inadequate  to  the  purposes  of  instruction  on  a  large 
scale.  In  every  respect  /  had  to  ed^plore  a  new  and  untrodden 
path.  My  continusd  endeavours  have  been  happily  crowned 
with  success.* 

The  question  now  arises,  and  it  is  an  important  one,  in  refer- 
ence to  character, — did  Lancaster  believe  at  this  time,  that  he 
was,  ^  in  deed  and  in  truth,*  exploring  a  new  and  untrodden 
path ;  or,  was  he  well  aware  that  he  was  only  walking  in  the 
footsteps  of  another  ?  The  fact  is  undoubted,  that  he  was  now 
managing  a  thousand  children,  aided  only  by  boys  acting  as 
monitors.  The  point  in  dispute  is,  whether  he  was  doing  this 
by  methods  of  his  own  devising,  or,  whether,  as  Mr.  Soathej 
harshly  expresses  it,  '  deriving  firom  Dr.  Bell  his  knowledge  of 
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the  system,  he  claimed  for  himself  with  consummate  eflfrontery, 
the  honour  of  the  invention?'  We  can  only  say  for  ourselves 
that,  after  carefully  perusing  all  the  evidence  that  has  been 
offered  in  support  of  this  frequently  repeated  charge,  we  see  no 
reason  whatever  to  believe,  that  Lancaster  was  guilty  of  acting 
the  base  and  unprincipled  part  attributed  to  him ;  and  believing 
this,  we  cannot  but  severely  blame  those  who  have  accused  him 
so  harshly  and  so  rashly. 

The  truth  is,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain  it,  that 
both  Dr.  Bell  and  Mr.  Lancaster  were,  to  a  certain  extent,  in- 
ventors, and  bothy  to  a  much  larger  extent,  adopters  and  im- 
provers of  existing  plans.  Pressed  by  the  same  difficulties  as 
Dr.  Bell,  and  like  him,  familiar  with  military  tactics,  Lancaster 
appears,  without  being  conscious  of  it,  to  have  resorted  to  the 
same  expedient.  Inspired  by  equal,  if  not  superior  energy,  he 
seems  to  have  produced  the  same  result.  Excited  by  similar  suc- 
cess, and  perhaps  inflamed  by  like  vanity,  he  imitated  his  pre- 
decessor in  magnifying  the  importance  of  his  method,  and  in 
claiming  an  Amount  of  merit  as  a  discoverer  which,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  was  preposterous  and  absurd.  But  that  he  was  '  frau- 
dulent,' ^  dishonest,'  ^  tricky,'  and  '  immoral,'  or,  as  Coleridge 
expresses  it,  that  he  was  '  a  wretched  quack,'  '  a  liar,'  ^  an  igno- 
rant, vulgar,  arrogant  charlatan,'  we  do  not  for  a  moment  be- 
lieve. Whatever  were  the  faults  of  his  maturer  years,  his  early 
life  was  that  of  a  sincere,  humble,  and  disinterested  christian. 

Lancaster's  own  account  of  the  matter,  given  in  a  letter  to 
Dr.  Bell,  dated  Nov.  21st,  1804,  carries  with  it  all  the  appearance 
of  truthfulness  and  integrity ;  and  as  at  that  time  he  was  corre- 
sponding with  the  doctor  as  a  friend,  was  proposing  to  visit  him 
at  Swanage,  was  asking  his  advice,  and  soliciting  his  aid,  there 
seems  no  reason  for  supposing  that  he  would  do  otherwise  than 
express  himself  with  straightforwardness  and  simplicity.  He 
thus  writes : — 

'I  began  a  day  school  (in  1798).  The  methods  I  pursued  soon  be- 
came popular,  and  people  sent  their  children  in  crowds.  This 
plunged  me  into  a  dilemma ;  the  common  modes  of  tuition  did  not 
apply ;  and  in  puzzling  myself  what  to  do,  /  stumbled  upon  a  plan 
similar  to  thine  ;  not,  however,  meeting  with  thy  book  till  1800  I 
have  since  succeeded  wonderfully,  yet  not  equal  to  my  desire.  If 
thou  wilt  favour  me  with  any  original  reports  of  the  asylum  at  Madras, 
for  nothing  is  more  essential  than  minutise,  I  should  be  much  obliged.' 

Now  let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  that  at  this  time  Mr.  Lancas- 
ter's pretensions  were  not  concealed;  that  for  some  years  he 
had  been  claiming  through  the  press,  to  be  the  inventor  of  his 
'  improvements  in  education,'  that  in  doing  this,  he  had  referred 
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distinctly  and  by  name  to  Dr.  Bell^  recommending  his  book  to 
the  friends  of  education^  acknowledging  without  reserve  the  value 
of  '  several  useful  hints '  he  had  adopted  fitjm  it,  and  stating, 
that  in  some  things  he  had  ^  been  endeavouring  to  walk  in  his 
footsteps/  and  then  let  any  candid  person  say  whether,  if  Dr. 
Bell  had  regarded  him  as  a  mere  plagiarist,  he  would  not  have 
availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  receipt  of  this 
letter,  to  unmask  his  hypocrisy  and  to  expose  his  pretensions  ? 

The  editor  says,  '  It  does  not  appear  what  answer  Dr.  Bell  re- 
turned to  this  letter.^  As  the  original  reply  is  now  before  us, 
we  can  supply  the  deficiency.     It  shall  speak  for  itself. 

Swanage,  6th  Deer.,  1804. 

'  Dear  Friend. — I  was  yesterday  favoured  with  your  letter,  and 
the  outlines^  &c.  I  had  before  heard  of  your  fame,  and  the  progress 
which  you  had  made  in  a  new  mode  of  tuition,  and  haye  long  expected 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  at  Swanage,  and,  though  your  letter  does 
not  promise  me  a  speedy  accomplishment  of  this  expectation,  still  I 
shall  hope  that  you  will  fulfil  your  intention  as  soon  as  shall  suit 
your  conveniency. 

'  When  I  put  my  Essay  on  the  A.  B.  C.  into  the  hands  of  my  book- 
seller I  said  (with  the  apology  suited  to  such  enthusiasm,)  that  'before 
the  end  of  the  next  century  every  school  in  Europe  would  be  taught 
on  this  principle.'  I  was  pleased  to  see  it  some  time  ago  acted  upon 
and  recited  in  the  reports  of  the  Society  for  Bettering  the  Condition 
of  the  Poor,  and  am  delighted  to  hear  that  in  the  beginning  of  the 
century  you  have  afforded  such  a  specimen  of  the  success  of  this 
system.  I  am  fully  sensible  of  the  many  disadvantages  which  you 
have  to  encounter,  and  as  recounted  by  you  they  are,  for  the  most  part, 
such  as  I  could  have  foreseen.  I  shall  endeavour  to  find  my  originid 
reports  at  Madras,  that  I  may  communicate  them ;  but  you  will  not 
meet  with  the  details  which  you  expect  in  them,  as  they  were  pre- 
sented to  those  who  had  daily  opportunities  of  seeing  the  seminary. 
Nor  can  I  pretend  to  recite  a  thousand  particulars  by  letters  which  I 
could  do  viva  voce,  and  which  I  hope  to  do  soon  in  thy  school,  which 
I  promise  myself  much  pleasure  in  attending  when  I  am  next  in  town.* 

After  answering  some  questions  which  Lancaster  had  put 
relative  to  his  mode  of  selecting  monitors,  and  of  preparing  sand 
for  the  alphabet  classes,  he  proceeds ; — 

'  I  have  been  strongly  urged  to  publish  a  brief  extract  of  my  essay 
for  general  circulation.  Now,  you  will  do  me  a  kindness  by  taking 
a  copy  of  my  publication,  and  drawing  your  pen  through  every  line 
which  you  think  might  be  spared,  without  any  essential  defect  of 
information,  taking  care  to  efface  whatever  is  not  necessary  to  give 
an  idea  of  the  system  of  instruction.  By  this  means  I  apprehend  the 
pamphlet  may  be  reduced  to  a  very  few  pages.  At  the  same  time  I 
shall  be  glad  of  any  observations  which  you  may  see  fit  to  make,  and 
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particularly  whether  any  part  is  difficult  to  be  nnderstood,  and  where 
you  think  a  fuller  explanation  necessary. 

'  In  this  way  I  may  have  an  opportunity  of  recommending  your 
institution,  more  general  and  more  effectual  than  any  other  I  could 
propose.  For  this  purpose  I  must  see  every  thing  with  my  own 
eyes,  and  by  hearing  of  your  difficulties  I  shall  best  know  what 
requisite  information  I  omitted  in  the  report  of  my  system  which  does 
not  comprehend  more  than  the  general  principle  and  outlines  of  the 
mode  of  tuition.  At  all  events  I  shall  trust  to  your  erasing  every 
thing  which  can  possibly  be  lefl  out  in  my  publication  as  not  bearing 
upon  the  elucidation  of  the  system,  but  which  I  thought  it  necessary 
to  insert  in  the  first  publication  for  this  reason. 

'  My  success  in  this  new  mode  so  far  surpassed  my  expectations, 
and  appeared  so  wonderful  to  those  who  witnessed  it,  that  I  was  often 
told  the  report  would  not  gain  credit  in  Europe.  On  that  account 
it  appeared  absolutely  requisite  to  give  authentic  documents  to 
prove  the  reality  of  the  facts  recorded,  and  this  was  the  main  object 
in  introducing  the  system  to  the  world.  Without  ascertaining  the 
facts  I  expected  little  attention  to  the  system,  which  I  imagined  would 
be  by  most  people  ranked  amongst  those  novel  and  delusive  theories 
which  oflen  appear  on  the  stage  of  existence,  only  to  vanish  for  ever. 
It  is  now  time  to  give  circulation  to  the  system  itself,  in  a  manner 
calculated  for  general  use,  and  unencumbered  of  every  thing  foreign 
to  its  elucidation  and  demonstration. 

*  I  take  the  liberty  to  make  this  request  to  you,  the  only  person  to 
whom  I  have  applied,  and  whom  I  have  been  induced  to  apply  to  in 
•  consequence  of  yourletter,  the  object  of  which  I  suppose  can  be  best 
forwarded  in  this  manner;  and,  because  I  consider,  that  to  one  who 
has  matured  the  subject  of  these  communications  as  you  have  done, 
and  had  such  experience,  it  will  cost  no  trouble  to  expunge  such 
parts  of  my  publication,  as  does  not  go  to  the  explanation  of  the 
system  ;  and,  as  it  is  a  far  easier  task  for  any  person,  master  of  the  sub- 
ject, to  do  this  than  the  writer,  whose  mind  is  often  warped  by 
prejudices  unknown  and  unfelt  by  himself.  How  far  mine  is  so,  I 
shall  know  from  your  communication  compared  with  my  own  ideas. 

'  Let  me  once  more  mention  my  purpose,  to  discard  as  much  as  can 
possibly  be  parted  with,  so  as  not  to  injure  the  explanations  of  the 
system.     The  object  of  my  original   publication  was  not  merely  to 
narrate  the  outline  of  an  experiment,  but  also  duly  to  authenticate 
the  facts  by  which  the  experiment  was  proved  to  be  successful,  in 
order  to  hold  out  grounds  for  others  to  give  it  a  further  trial,  and  to 
correct  and  improve  my  system,  which  I  am  confident  will  admit  of 
many  alterations  and  amendment ;  but  which  alterations  and  amend- 
ments will  only  occur  to  some  rare  genius,  if  he  has  no  experimental 
practice,  or  to  those  who  like  you  are  engaged  in  similar  attempts, 
and  in  a  situation  widely  different  from  that  in  which  I  was  placed ; 
and,  under  circumstances,  many  of  which  you  have  detailed,  that  do 
not  admit  of  the  same  practices,  and  which  require  an  alteration  suited 
to  the   situation,  circumstances,  genius  of  the  nation,  and  condition 
of  the  youth. 
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'  When  I  began  this  letter  I  meant  only  to  acknowledge  your  accep- 
table communication,  to  request  the  favour  of  a  visit  from  a  friend 
with  whom  I  can  indulge  and  revive  my  old  favourite  pursuits, 
almost  forgotten  in  this  insulated  situation  in  which  I  am  placed,  and 
to  say,  I  would  not  fail  to  visit  your  institution  as  soon  as  I  can  make 
it  convenient  to  be  in  London.  When  this  will  be  I  cannot  at 
present  say,  but  your  letter  has  revived  and  renovated  old  ideas,  and 
I  have  written  as  to  an  old  friend.  I  dare  not  venture  to  read  over 
this  long  and  hasty  scrawl,  lest  I  should  treat  it  as  I  wish  you  to  do 
the  experiment — reduce  it  to  a  few  lines. 

'  I  am  anxious  to  see  your  book,  and  still  more  to  see  yourself ; 
and  remain,  my  good  friend,  your  sincere  well  wisher, 

'  A.  Bell/ 

'  Be  pleased  to  send  my  experiments,  which  I  trust  to  your  good- 
ness to  erase  as  proposed — by  two -penny  post,  under  cover  to  John 
McTaggart,  Esq.,  Scot's  Yard,  London,  whom  I  expect  soon  to  see 
at  Swanage.  Scot's  Yard,  is  in  Bush  Lane,  Cannon  Street,  near  the 
Exchange.' 

Lancaster  shortly  afterwards  visited  Dr.  Bell  at  SwanagCj 
he  remained  there  several  days,  and  seems  to  have  been  pleased 
with  his  visit.  A  year  afterwards,  Dr.  Bell,  in  writing  to  Mrs. 
Trimmer,  smiles  at  the  absurdity  of  his  attempts  '  to  form 
teachers  by  lectures  on  the  passions,' — a  thing  he  never  pre- 
tended to  do, — and  observes,  sensibly  enough,  that '  it  is  by  at- 
tending the  school,  seeing  what  is  going  on  there,  and  taking  a 
share  in  the  office  of  tuition,  that  teachers  are  to  be  formed,  and 
not  by  lectures  and  abstract  instruction;'  but  he  finds  no  fault 
with  Lancaster  beyond  this, — that  he  '  solicited '  his  '  subscrip- 
tion oftener  than  once,'  '  which,'  says  the  Doctor,  '  I  flatly  de- 
clined ;'  not,  however,  on  the  ground  of  his  acting  unfairly,  but 
simply  for  this  reason, — that  he  had  determined  to  confine  his 
offices  to  the  schools  under  his  own  immediate  eye. 

Mrs.  Trimmer  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  suggest  the  idea 
of  Lancaster's  criminality,  and  the  motive  is  but  too  obvious. 
Her  letter  is  dated  ^  Brentford,  Sept.  24th,  1805,'  in  which,  after 
informing  him  of  her  intention  to  insert  some  extracts  from  his 
'  Experiment  on  Education,'  in  a  periodical  she  was  publishing, 
she  adds, — 

'  From  the  time,  sir,  that  I  read  Mr.  Joseph  Lancaster's  '  Improre- 
ments  in  Education/  in  the  first  edition,  I  conceived  an  idea  that 
there  was  something  in  his  plan  that  was  inimical  to  the  interests  of 
the  established  church;  and  when  I  read  your  'Experiment  in  Edu- 
cation,' to  which  Mr.  L.  referred,  I  plainly  perceived  he  had  been 
building  on  your  foundation.  You  know,  without  doubt,  how  the 
public  mind  is,  I  may  say,  infatuated  with  his  plausible  appearances, 
and  I  judge,  by  the  republication  of  your  'Experiment,' that  you  are 
not  an  unconcerned  spectator  of  this  perversion  of  what  yoa  hare 
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applied  to  so  excellent  a  purpose.  Engaged  as  I  have  long  been,  in 
striving  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  church,  by  the  exertion  of  my 
little  talents  for  the  instruction  of  the  rising  generation,  and  the  pre- 
vention of  the  mischief  that  is  aimed  against  them  in  various  ways, 
I  cannot  see  this  'Goliath  of  Schismatics'  bearing  down  all  before 
him,  and  engrossing  the  instruction  of  the  common  people,  without 
attempting  to  give  him  a  little  check.  Indeed,  I  told  him  a  year  ago, 
that  I  should,  at  my  first  leisure,  attempt  to  analyse  his  system,  and 
this  I  shall  soon  set  about.  But,  preparatory  to  it,  I  thought  it  might 
answer  a  good  purpose  to  point  out  in  an  incidental  way,  by  means 
of  a  review  of  your  work,  that  Mr.  Lancaster  was  not  the  original 
inventor  of  the  plan.  If  the-  sale  of  your  pamphlet  is  extensive,  I 
may,  perhaps,  have  done  what  was  unnecessary;  but,  knowing  my 
motive,  you  will  not  think  me  impertinent. 

'  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  rev.  sir,  your  most  obedient  and  very 
humble  servant,-  'Sarah  Trimmer.' 

To  this  letter  Dr.  Bell  replies  in  a  style  unworthy  of  himself, 
and  altogether  unlike  his  former  communication.  Mrs.  Trim* 
mer^s  letter,  although  the  production  of  a  sensible  and  christian 
woman,  was  Jesuitical ;  it  was  all  but  an  avowal  that  she  was  about 
'  to  do  evil  that  good  might  come/  It  was  to  Dr.  Bell,  '  Satan 
in  the  guise  of  an  angel  of  light.^  It  found  '  something '  in  him 
that  responded  to  its  evil  suggestions.  It  awoke  slumbering  jea- 
lousy and  pride,  and  it  drew  from  him  the  follovring  pitiful  re- 
marks on  the  character  and  conduct  of  his  last  year's  guest. 

'  During  his  stay  with  me,  which  was  of  some  days'  continuance, 
I  detailed  many  particulars  of  my  practice,  and  many  opinions  on 
the  conduct  of  a  school,  with  which  he  was  in  some  points  totally  un- 
acquainted. I  observed  his  consummate  front,  his  importunate 
solicitation  of  subscriptions  in  any  and  every  shape,  his  plausible  and 
ostentatious  guise ;  and,  in  his  third  edition,  I  think  I  see  something 
which  indicates  that  he  is  confident  he  cannot  stand  alone,  basking 
in  the  sunshine  of  royal  countenance  and  popular  applause,  forgetting, 
for  a  while,  his  own  presentiment,  '  That,  as  much  as  he  is  cried  up, 
so  much  will  he  be  hereafler  traduced.' 

'The  plan  of  instruction  in  a  public  charity,  by  teachers,  assistants, 
tutors,  as  I  have  styled  them — or,  monitors,  as  he  denominated  them 
— appears  to  me,  who  am  an  enthusiast,  so  simple,  so  natural,  so 
beautiful,  and  so  true,  that  it  must  sooner  or  later  have  obtained  a 
footing;  and  all  I  ever  expected  by  my  humble  essay,  printed  rather 
than  published,  was,  that  it  might  fall  into  hands  which  would  bring 
the  system  forward  sooner  than  might  otherwise  h  appen  in  the  course 
of  things.  J.  L.  has  certainly  contributed  to  this  consummation. 
How  far  he  has  directed  it  to  the  best  purpose  s,  and  whether  he  has 
intermixed  much  quackery,  conceit,  and  ignorance,  is  another 
question.' 

In  her  next  letter,  Mrs.  Trimmer  gives  *  a  more  particular 
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account  of  the  mode  of  proceeding  which  she  proposes  to  adopts 
in  her  intended  work  on  Lancaster/  and,  we  confess  we  want 
language  to  express  the  ineffable  disgust  with  which  some  por- 
tions of  that  letter  has  inspired  us.  Lancaster's  faults !  They 
were  as  motes  in  the  sun-beam  when  compared  with  the  mean^ 
ness  of  his  calumniators.     She  thus  writes  : — 

*  Of  all  the  plans  that  have  appeared  in  this  kingdom  likely  to  sup- 
plant the  church,  Mr.  Lancaster's  seems  to  me  the  most  formidable. 
I  will  not  say  that  he  has  any  ill  intentions  i  but  his  plan  is  favour- 
able, in  an  eminent  degree,  to  those  who  may  have,  and  after  what  I 
have  read  in  the  '  Abbe  Barruel's  Memoirs  of  the  History  of  Jaco- 
binism, concerning  the  use  made  by  the  lUuminati  in  Germany,  &c/ 
of  schoolmasters  and  schoolbooks,  I  cannot  but  view  with  a  very  jea- 
lous eye  a  system  which  proceeds  upon  the  same  generalizing  plan, 
which  has  been  resorted  to  so  fatally  against  the  interests  of  revealed 
religion  on  the  continent.  As  you  condescend  to  read  my  '  Guardian 
of  Education,'  I  beg  leave  to  refer  you  to  vol.  i.  p.  21,  where  you 
will  find  a  translation  from  a  work  of  an  excellent  man,  M.  De  Luc, 
who  gives  there  the  history  of  the  origin  of  the  philanthropines,  which 
have  done  so  much  mischief;  the  consequences  of  which  you  will  see 
in  a  translation  from  the  same  author,  in  the  number  of  the  '  Guar- 
dian '  which  I  have  the  honour  to  send  you,  (viz.  M.  De  Luc's  letter.) 
Mr.  Joseph  Lancaster's  school  is,  in  my  estimation,  a  direct  philau- 
thropine,  and  he  has  seized  upon  your  admirable  plan  of  instruction, 
as  an  engine  to  give  it  a  speed,  and  a  consequence,  which  he  could 
by  no  other  means  have  obtained  without  it. 

'He  certainly  has  brought  your  excellent  plan  forward;  and  had 
I  the  power,  I  certainly  should  not  have  the  wish  to  do  any  thing 
that  should  have  a  tendency  to  stop  the  progress  of  it,  nor  would  I 
deprive  Lancaster  himself  of  the  merit  of  having  broueht  it  into  oper- 
ation in  this  country ;  because  he  may  really  be  considered,  so  far  at 
least,  as  an  instrument  of  good,  if  be  prepares  the  first  teachers  of 
this  kind,  provided  they  are  under  proper  inspection  and  controul 
afterwards.  But  as  for  his  central  school  and  his  organized  plans  to 
educate  the  whole  body  of  the  common  people,  without  any  regard  to  the 
religion  of  the  nation,  I  will  certainly  do  my  utmost  to  check  him 
there,  in  hopes  that  others  of  more  ability  than  myself  will  be  roused. 
And  this  is  the  way  I  mean  to  proceed  ;  I  will  give  him  all  possible 
credit  for  the  utility  of  his  mode  of  instruction  in  reading,  writing, 
&c.,  if  I  mention  Dr.  Bell  it  will  probably  be  incidentally  oniy;  or  I 
may  even  say,  '  That,  in  some  respects,  J.  Lancaster  has  improved 
upon  your  plan.'  I  will  urge  the  admission  of  Lancaster's  plan  into 
all  charity  schools,  &c.,  under  certain  limitations^  In  short,  I  will 
strive  to  write  so  that  his  numerous  subscribers  may  not  think  I  mean 
to  attach  blame  to  them  for  the  patronage  they  have  given  him;  which 
indeed  is  not  properly  given  to  him,  but  unknowingly  to  the  ittventar  of 
the  plan.  Having  done  this,  I  mean  to  show  what  the  education  of 
the  lower  orders  ought  to  be  in  respect  to  religion  and  morality,  and 
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the  necessity  there  is  for  giving  them  sound  principles  in  their  earlj 
years.  I  shall  then  examine  Mr.  Lancaster's  S3rstem  of  morals  and 
religion,  as  displayed  in  his  different  pamphlets^  and  speak  boldly  in 
defence  of  the  provision  made  for  the  proper  instruction  of  the  young 
members  of  the  church  and  state,  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  Perhaps 
I  may  venture  to  show,  from  authentic  documents,  the  effect  of  such 
a  generalizing  plan  as  Mr.  Liancaster's  on  the  continent,  &c. 

♦  «  «  4e  « 

*  A  few  days  ago,  my  sons,  who  have  amon^  their  works  a  manu- 
factory for  tiles,  received  a  letter  from  him,  desiring  to  have  some  for 
his  new  building  I  suppose,  or  rather  the  extension  of  his  school  in 
the  Borough.  His  seal  carried  the  impression  of  Peace  !  It  is  & 
curious  fact  that  he  was  not  originally  a  quaker,  but  an  anabaptist, 
intended  by  his  father  (who  is  a  preacher  himself  in  this  town) 
for  what  they  call  a  minister.  Whether  he  changed  for  the  love  of  a 
pretty  quaker,  whom  he  married,  or  whether  the  broadbrim  was  the 
best  cover  for  his  scheme,  I  cannot  say ;  but  certainly,  in  the  quaker^ 
habii,  (from  the  too  liberal  indulgences  of  our  church  and  state  to  that 
humbly  supercilious  sect),  he  may  tdra  liberties,  and  press  forward  to 
notice,  more  than  a  member  of  the  establishment  could  do,  even  with 
the  same  degree  of  effrontery*  I  was  told  by  one,  to  whom  he  boasted 
of  it,  that,  at  his  first  interview  with  his  sovereign,  he  stood  with  his 
hat  upon  his  head  and  made  a  long  oration,  while  his  Majesty  re- 
mained condescendingly  uncovered,  or  at  least  holding  his  hat  above 
his  head.* 

Dr.  Bell^  thus  afresh  and  more  deeply  excited  by  poison  so 
insidiously  conveyed,  again  writes  in  a  tone  every  way  disgrace- 
ful to  him.  He  is  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  Mrs.  Trimmer's 
book. 

'  '  You  have  achieved  a  work  of  great  national  importance.  J.  L. 
would  not  have  been  unmasked  for  years  but  for  you.  Ever  since 
I  conversed  with  him,  and  read  some  of  his  familiar  letters,  I  have 
suspected  that  be  has  much  assistance  in  his  published  works  of 
every  kind.  He  is  illiterate  and  ignorant,  with  a  brazen  front,  con- 
summate assurance,  and  the  most  artful  and  plausible  address,  not 
without  ability  and  ingenuity,  heightened  in  its  effects  under  the 
Quaker's  guise.  His  account  of  his  family  in  unguarded  moments 
— Dissenters,   Roman  Catholics,   Infidels — is  most  extraordinary. 

While  I  am  writing  I  am  favoured  with  yours  of  the  lOtb, 

and  rejoice  exceedingly  in  the  debut  which  your  admirable  pro- 
dttctioQi  has  made.  The  great  defects  of  J.  L's  system  are  detected 
with  such  perspicuity,  as  must  carry  conviction  to  every  son  of  the 
church  ;  and  you  have  gone  a  great  way  to  show  his  want  of  origi- 
nality, which  may  easily  be  followed  up.'  ' 

And  yet  this  very  man  had,  only  two  short  months  before, 
admitted  to  the  same  correspondent,  that  Lancaster  '  displayed 
much  originaUiy/  both  in  the  application  of  the  monitorial 
system,  and  in  hii  indmdual  improvements.    We  shall  say  no 
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more  on  this  long  since  deceased  controversy;  less  we  could 
not  refrain  from  stating^  in  justice  to  the  memory  of  an  ill-used 
and  calumniated  man. 

With  renewed  pleasure  we  now  resume  the  narrative  of  Lan- 
caster's progress,  associated  as  his  efforts  ever  must  be  with  the 
subsequent  spread  of  knowledge,  the  growth  and  enlargement 
of  the  popular  mind,  and  the  moral  and  intellectual  improve- 
ment of  the  labouring  classes  of  society  in  these  realms.  Even 
his  enemies  were  constrained  to  allow,  (no  mean  praise)  that  to 
him, — to  his  'zeal,  ingenuity  and  perseverance,'  were  to  be 
attributed  the  awakening  of  the  public  mind  to  the  duty  of 
caring  for  the  instruction  of  the  poor,  and  the  exhibition  of  an 
agency  by  which  it  could  be  promptly,  economically,  and 
efficiently  accomplished. 

We  left  him  busy  in  the  new  room  for  which  he  was  mainly 
indebted  to  the  late  Duke  of  Bedford — a  thousand  children 
daily  gathering  for  instruction,  and  a  few  friends  supporting 
him  by  their  annual  subscriptions.  Nothing  can  be  more 
beautiful  than  the  account  given  of  his  position  and  character 
at  this  time.  He  was  always  domesticated  with  his  pupils.  In 
their  play  hours  he  was  their  companion  and  their  friend.  He 
accompanied  them  in  bands  of  two,  three,  and  (on  one  occa- 
sion) of  five  hundred  at  once,  to  the  environs  of  London  for 
amusement  and  instruction. 

Nor  did  he  care  only  for  their  intellectual  necessities.  Dis- 
tress  and  privation  were  abroad  ; — he  raised  contributions, 
went  to  market,  and  between  the  intervals  of  school  presided  at 
dinner  with  sixty  or  eighty  of  the  most  needy  of  his  flock.  *  The 
character  of  benefactor  he  scarce  thought  about;  it  was  ab- 
sorbed in  that  of  teacher  and  friend.  On  Sunday  evenings  he 
would  have  large  companies  of  pupils  to  tea,  and  after  mutually 
enjoying  a  very  pleasant  intercourse,  would  conclude  with 
reading  a  portion  of  the  sacred  writings  in  a  reverential  manner. 
Some  of  the  pupils  would  vary  the  exercise  occasionally  by 
reading  select  pieces  of  religious  poetry,  and  their  teacher  would 
at  times  add  such  advice  and  observations,  as  the  conduct  of 
individuals,  or  the  beauty  and  importance  of  the  subject  re- 
quired. Is  it  any  wonder  that  with  pupils  so  trained,  to  whom 
so  many  endearing  occasions  presented,  evidences  should 
abound  of  affection,  docility  and  improvement  ?  In  them  he  had 
many  ready  co-operators,  and,  however  incapable  of  forming  de- 
signs, never  were  agents  more  prompt  and  willing  to  execute/ 
These  were  his  best  and  most  joyous  days.  Happy  would  it 
have  been  for  him,  though  certainly  not  for  mai^nd,  had  he 
never  emerged  from  this  scene  of  humble  quiet  uaefalness,  into 
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the  turbulence  of  a  world,  which  distracted  him  by  its  excite- 
ment, injured  him  by  its  praise,  and  finally  cast  him  off,  for 
faults  of  which  itself  had  been  the  parent. 

He  was  now  rapidly  becoming  an  object  of  public  attention. 
His  school-room  was  visited  by  ^foreign  princes,  ambassadors, 
peers,  commoners,  ladies  of  distinction,  bishops  and  archbishops  *y 
his  publications  were  passing  rapidly  through  editions,  each 
larger  than  its  predecessor :  his  school,  ably  and  zealously  con- 
ducted by  youths  trained  under  his  own  eye,  and  imbued  with 
his  own  enthusiastic  spirit,  was  forsaken  for  lectures  in  all  the 
principal  towns  of  the  kingdom,  in  every  part  of  which  he  was 
received  with  the  most  marked  and  flattering  attentions  from 
all  classes ;  even  the  monarch  did  not  disdain  to  admit  him, 
uncovered  to  his  presence,  but  sustained,  encouraged  and  ap- 
plauded him.  The  interview  which  took  place  at  Weymouth  in 
1805,  is  described  by  Mr.  Corston,  and  is  too  characteristic  to 
be  omitted. 

'  On  entering  the  royal  presence,  the  king  said : — '  Lancaster,  I 
have  sent  for  you  to  give  me  an  account  of  your  System  of  Educa- 
tion, which  I  hear  has  met  with  opposition.     One  master  teach  five 
hundred  children  at  the  same  time !     How  do  you  keep  them  in 
order,  Lancaster?*     Lancaster  replied,  '  Please  thy  majesty,  by  the 
same  principle  thy  majesty's  army  is  kept  in  order — by  the  word  of 
command.'     His  majesty  replied,  *  Good,  good ;  it  does  not  require 
an  aged  general  to  give  the  command — one  of  youngeryears  can  do 
it.'     Lancaster  observed,   that  in  his  schools,  the  teaching  branch 
was  performed  by  youths  who  acted  as  young  monitors.     The  king 
assented,  and  said,  '  Good.'     Lancaster  then  described  his  system  ; 
and  he  informed  me,  that  they  all  paid  great  attention,  and  were 
highly  delighted,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  finished,  his  majesty  said  : — 
*  Lancaster,  1  highly  approve  of  your  system,  and  it  is  my  wish  that 
every  poor  child  in  my  dominions  should   be  taught  to  read  the 
bible  ;  I  will  do  any  thing  you  wish  to  promote  this  object.'  'Please 
thy  majesty,'  said  Lancaster;  '  if  the  system  meets  thy  majesty's 
approbation,  I  can  go  through  the  country  and  lecture  on  the  sys- 
tem, and  have  no  doubt,  but  in  a  few  months,  I  shall  be  able  to  give 
thy  majesty  an  account  where  ten  thousand  poor  children  are  being 
educated,  and  some  of  my  youths  instructing  them.'     His  majesty 
immediately  replied  : — *  Lancaster,  I  will  subscribe  £100  annually  ; 
and,'  addressing  the  queen,   '  you  shall  subscribe  £50,  Charlotte ; 
and  the  princesses,  £25  each;  and  then  added,   *  Lancaster,   you 
may  have  the  money  directly.'     Lancaster  observed  : — *  Please  thy 
majesty,  that  will  be  setting  thy  nobles  a  good  example.'     The  royal 
party  appeared  to  smile  at  this  observation  ;  but  the  Queen  observed 
to  his  majesty — '  How  cruel  it  is  that  enemies  should  be  found  who 
endeavour  to  hinder  his  progress  in  so  good  a  work.'     To  which  the 
king  replied  : — *  Charlotte,  a  good  man  seeks  his  reward  in  th.e 
world  to  come.'     Joseph  then  withdrew. 
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At  this  time  money  appeared  to  him  to  be  flowing  in,  in  a  perpe- 
tual stream.  Unaccustomed  to  its  management,  and  ignorant  of 
its  value,  he  expended  it  with  thoughtless  profusion,  if  not  with 
sinful  extravagance.  He  was,  in  fact,  at  this  period  in  so  high 
a  state  of  excitement  as  to  be  totally  unfit  to  manage  his  pecu- 
niary affairs.  '  The  day  after  to-morrow,'  he  writes  from  the 
country  to  a  friend,  '  is  my  birth-day.  I  am  nine  and  twenty. 
I  wish  all  my  children  to  have  a  plumb-pudding  and  roast  beef  ,* 
do  order  it  for  them,  and  spend  a  happy  hour  in  the  evening 
with  them,  as  thou  didst  this  time  last  year,  in  my  absence  in 
Ireland ;  furnish  them  unih  money ,  and  when  the  good  Samari- 
tan comes  again  he  will  repay  thee.^  And  so  he  went  on.  Yet, 
as  might  be  expected,  not  without  many  severe  trials  and  strug- 
gles. A  faithftil  and  valued  friend,  still  living,  who  never 
forsook  him  either  in  evil  report  or  good  report,  and  to  whom 
he  was  largely  indebted  through  life  for  pecuniary  aid,  has 
related  to  us  his  own  singular  introduction  to  him,  which  took 
place  about  this  time.  Having  heard  of  Lancaster  and  his 
system,  he  says : — ^  I  called  at  his  school  to  inquire  about  the 
training  of  a  teacher,  and  after  some  conversation  relating  to 
the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  man's  attendance,  I  slipped 
a  ten-pound  note  into  his  hand  as  an  acknowledgment  of  my 
obligations.  What  was  my  astonishment  to  see  this  quiet 
man,  with  whom  I  had  a  moment  before  been  calmly  con- 
versing, at  once  turn  pale,  tremble,  stand  fixed  as  a  statue, 
and  then,  flinging  himself  upon  my  shoulder,  burst  into  a  flood 
of  tears,  exclaiming,  '  Friend,  thou  knewest  it  not,  but  God 
hath  sent  thee  to  keep  me  from  a  gaol,  and  to  preserve  my 
system  from  ruin  r 

And  this  was  the  state  in  which  he  lived  for  years,— r^xcited, 
enthusiastic,  the  creature  of  impulse  aud  passion, — ^his  zeal 
^  eating  him  up,^  his  judgment  weak  and  oftentimes  perverted. 
His  letters  to  his  friend  Corston,  without  doubt,  faithfully  reveal 
the  ^  inner  man,'  and  they  are  always  excited,  imaginative,  and 
passionate,  sometimes  enlivened  by  a  tinge  of  humour  oddly 
contrasting  with  depression  and  melancholy.  The  alternations 
of  hope  and  fear  in  his  mind  are  here  seen  to  be  rapid  and 
powerful.  Yesterday,  ^  bile,  fatigue  and  grief  overwhelm'  him ; 
to  day,  he  has  ^  the  valley  of  Achor  for  a  door  of  hope.'  At 
one  time,  the  ^  iron  hand  of  affliction  and  sorrow  is  upon  him/ 
and  he  is  '  throwing  himself  at  the  footstool  of  his  Saviour  and 
his  God,  pleading  his  promises,  pleading  his  fulness,  pleadipg 
his  wants,  and  thiere  resolving  to  succeed  or  perish.'  At  another 
time,  he  is  exalted,  ^  telling  the  high  and  mighty  ones  that  the 
decree  of  heaven  hath  gone  forth^  that  the  poor  youth  of  these 
nations  shall  be  educate,  and  it  is  out  of  the  power  oi  man  to 
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reverse  it/  One  day,  he  is  ^  peaceful  and  resigned/  feeling 
that  he  is  ^  sent  into  the  worid  to  do  and  to  suffer  the  will  of 
God/  and  welcoming  '  sufferings  and  the  cross  as  the  path  the 
Saviour  trod/  The  next,  he  is  shouting  '  victory,  victory,  the 
enemies  are  amazed  and  confounded;  the  stout-hearted  are 
spoiled ;  they  have  slept  their  sleep ;  none  of  the  men  of  might 
have  found  their  hands ;  the  Lord  hath  cast  the  horse  and  his 
rider  into  a  deep  sleep/ 

To  his  enthusiastic  and  imaginative^  temperament  things 
innumerable  present  themselves  as  '  signal  interferences/ 
He '  wonders  at  Providence'  every  step  he  takes.  His  friends 
will  see  ^  wonders  next  spring.'    The  invisible  power  of  God 

foes  through  him  ^  far  more  sensibly  than  the  circulation  of 
lood  through  his  veins/  He  is  at  Dover,  and  after  attending 
two  public  meetings  on  education,  holds  a  private  conference 
with  a  select  party ;  serious  conversation  takes  place ;  '  a  solemn 
covering'  comes  over  them, — '  it  seemed  a  power  ahnost  apos- 
tolic' After  standing  an  hour  amongst  them,  he  closes  with 
solemn  prayer,  '  going  boldly  to  the  throne  of  grace  in  the 
sacred  and  powerful  name  of  Jesus.'  He  carries  the  same  spirit 
into  the  world  with  him,  and  applies  it,  without  discrimination, 
to  his  pecuniary  circumstances.  He  is  pressed  for  money,  but 
he  cannot  beheve  that,  '  if  the  Almighty  has  designed  the 
education  of  the  poor  of  London,  a  few  poor  pitiless  creditors 
can  prevent  it/  only  let  the  eyes  of  his  friends  be  opened,  and 
they  will  see  '  the  mountain  fidl  of  horses  of  fire,  and  of  chariots 
of  fire,  round  about  Elijah/  He  is  in  '  watch  and  ward'  ar- 
rested for  debt,  and  in  a  spunging-house ;  he  has  been  there 
three  days,  and  no  one  has  been  to  see  him ;  but  he  is  'as 
happy  as  Joseph  was  in  the  king's  prison  in  Egypt/  Corston 
visits  him,  and  stays  an  hour  or  two  with  him.  '  After  my 
departure,'  he  says : — 

'  He  rang  for  the  sheriflTs  officer,  to  take  him  to  the  Bench ;  but 
obtained  leave  to  call  at  home  on  their  way  thither.  When  he  got 
home,  his  wife  and  child,  and  all  his  young  monitors,  were  assem- 
bled, overwhelmed  with  grief  because  he  was  going  to  prison. 
After  being  with  them  a  little,  he  opened  the  parlour  door,  and  said 
to  the  man,  '  Friend,  when  I  am  at  home,  I  read  the  scriptures  to 
my  family,  hast  thou  any  objection  to  come  in  V  He  replied, '  No, 
sir,'  and  went  in.  After  he  had  read  a  chapter  or  two,  he  went  to 
prayer.  The  man  soon  became  deeply  affected,  and  joined  the 
common  grief.  After  prayer  the  man  returned  into  the  other  room, 
and  Joseph  in  a  few  minutes  said  to  him,  '  Now,  friend,  I  am  ready 
for  thee.'  They  had  not  gone  many  paces  from  the  door,  when  the 
man  said,  '  Sir,  have  you  got  no  friend  to  be  bound  for  you  for  this 
debt?'  Joseph  replied,  'No,  I  have  tried  them  all/  'Well,'  re- 
plied the  man,  '  then  I'll  be  bound  for  you  myself,  for  you  are  an 
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honest  man,  I  know  '  He  surrendered  him  at  the  King's  Bench 
and  they  took  his  security  for  the  debt.  About  ten  o'clock  the  next 
morning,  he  came  jumping  into  my  warehouse,  Ludgate  Hill,  say- 
ing, '  Ah,  friend  William,  did  I  not  tell  thee  that  thou  wast  not 
to  assist  me  this  time  ?' — pp.  35,  36. 

This  arrest  brought  matters  to  a  crisis.  A  friendly  docket 
was  struck  against  him,  and  his  creditors  were  called  together. 
The  result  was,  that  in  1808  his  affairs  were  transferred  to  trus- 
tees,— a  fixed  sum  was  allowed  for  his  private  expenses — a  cor- 
rect account  of  all  receipts  and  expenditure  was  for  the  first  time 
kept ;  and  shortly  after  an  association  was  formed^  originally 
entitled  '  the  Royal  Lancasterian  Institution  for  promoting  the 
Education  of  the  Children  of  the  Poor/  and  subsequently,  for 
the  sake  of  greater  simplicity,  comprehension,  and  brevity, — ^the 
British  and  Foreign  School  Society. 

We  now  revert  for  a  few  moments  to  Dr.  Bell.  During  the 
period  to  which  we  have  been  referring,  the  Doctor  was  by  no 
means  an  idle  or  unconcerned  spectator.  In  November  1805, 
Mrs.  Trimmer  had  published  her  pamphlet  entitled  '  A  com- 
parative View  of  the  new  Plan  of  Education  promulgated  by 
Mr.  Joseph  Lancaster,  and  of  the  System  of  Christian  Educa- 
tion founded  by  our  pious  Forefathers.'  In  this  work  she  con- 
siders, that  a  national  system  of  education  ought  to  be  '  built 
on  the  Church  Catechism  ;'  and  expresses  her  opinion  although 
without,  or  rather  in  spite  of  evidence,  that  under  the  name  of 
the  leading  principles  of  Christianity y  Mr.  Lancaster  builds  on  the 
basis  of  morality  alone.  She  regards  the  first  as  *  teaching 
duties/  the  latter  as  '  creating  habits :'  the  one,  (the  Church 
Catechism)  as  ^  calculated' — we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how — 
'  to  regulate  the  passions  and  subdue  the  evil  propensities  of  the 
youthful  heart ;'  ^  the  other,'  (the  leading  principles  of  Christi- 
anity,) ^  in  some  things  cherishing  and  indulging  the  passions 
bevond  due  bounds.'  The  more  she  looks  into  Lancaster's  works, 
'  the  worse  opinion'  she  has  '  of  his  views  and  intentions.'  It  is 
'  a  great  satisfaction'  to  her  '  to  find  that  he  is  attacked  from 
another  quarter.'  Her  'fear'  is,  that  'the  methodists  vrillmake 
great  advantage  by  the  plan.'  She  is  told  'by  a  lady  who 
visited  the  school  last  summer  that  there  were  thirteen  of  the 
principal  methodist  preachers  of  London  there  that  day  /  with 
much  more  in  the  same  strain.  Dr.  Bell  writes  to  her,  observ- 
ing very  sensibly,  that  there  was  but  one  way  in  which  Lan- 
caster's efforts  could  be  effectually  checked,  and  that  was  by 
doing  something  themselves.  Every  letter  from  Mrs.  Trimmer 
now  brings  him  some  new  information,  and  he  urges  her  to 
write  constantly  and  unreservedly  to  hiin.     She  respondB,  by 
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rejoicing,  that '  through  the  well-directed  zeal  of  an  excellent 
friend/  the  ^  arrogant  quaker'  has  been  disappointed  in  his 
attempt  to  set  up  a  school  at  Windsor,  and  she  has  ^  every 
reason  to  think  that  all  which  he  included  under  the  term 
royal  patronage  will  be  in  fixture  discontinued/  The  '  dig- 
nitaries of  the  church  also,'  she  informs  him,  ^  even  the  highest^ 
are  fiilly  convinced  of  the  danger  of  the  plan  of  forming  the 
children  of  the  lower  orders  into  one  organized  body,  and  have 
consulted  together  concerning  the  measures  which  it  may  be 
proper  to  employ  to  prevent  its  taking  eflTect/ 

Dr.  Bell  now  turned  his  thoughts  towards  leaving  Swanage, 
and  accordingly  wrote  to  Mr.  Csdcraft,  '  requesting  his  influence 
in  favour  of  his  either  exchanging  Swanage  for  some  preferment 
more  eligibly  situated,  or  of  some  other  arrangement  whereby 
he  might  be  enabled  to  render  his  services  more  available  to  the 
cause  of  education.'  He  also  addressed  a  circular  to  certain 
members  of  the  government,  stating  his  wish  to  have  some 
^  official  post,'  whence  he  might  be  enabled  to  ^  rear  in  Europe 
the  fabric'  of  which  he  had  ^  laid  the  foundation  in  India.' 
^  It  was  my  official  situation  of  minister  of  St.  Mary's,  at 
Madras,  and  chaplain  of  Fort  St.  George,  &c.,'  he  says,  '  that 
gave  weight  and  influence  to  my  gratuitous  services  in  the 
organization  and  superintendence  of  the  male  asylum ;  and  I 
now  make  a  tender  of  my  gratuitous  services  in  favour  of  any 
public  institution  where  government  may  deem  them  useful.' 

No  notice  appears  to  have  been  taken  of  this  application,  and 
from  this  time  till  the  year  1811  the  work  dragged  heavily.  In 
vain  did  Dr.  Bell  write, — '  it  cannot  be  dissembled  that  thou- 
sandsj  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  are  drawn  oflF  from  the 
church  by  the  superior  attention  paid  to  education  out  of  the 
church,' — ^in  vain  did  he  idsit  bishops  and  archbishops,  giving 
on  one  occasion  2,000  copies  of  his  '  Experiment  on  Education' 
to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  for  distribution  among  his 
clergy ; — with  the  exception  of  being  called  upon  to  re-organize 
the  Royal  Military  Asylum  at  Chelsea,  and  to  introduce  his 
system  into  a  few  other  schools,  nothing  efiectual  was  done. 
Prevailing  distrust,  if  not  absolute  dread  of  education,  para- 
lyzed every  effort,  and  efl^ectually  checked  any  well-organized 
movement  in  its  favour.  Southey  boldly  asserts,  that  the  heads 
of  the  church  did  their  duty  at  last,  not  because  they  were 
persuaded  to  it,  but  because  they  were  ^  frightened  and  shamed 
into  it  by  the  Dragon.'* 

The  extent  to  which  this  feeling  prevailed,  may  be  surmised 
from  the  fact,  that  Dr.  Bell  so  far  yielded  to  it,  as  to  insert  in 
the  third  edition  of  his  ^  experiment,'  the  following  paragraph : — 

*  lAQcaster.  An  educational  caricature  was  at  this  time  exhibiting,  called 
'Bel  and  the  Dragon.' 
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'  It  is  not  proposed  that  the  childien  of  the  poor  be  educated  in 
an  expensive  manner,  or  even  taught  to  write  and  to  qfpher.  Parents 
will  always  be  found  to  educate  at  their  own  expense,  children  enow 
to  fill  the  stations  which  require  higher  qualifications,  and  there  is  a 
risk  of  elevating  by  an  indiscriminate  education  the  minds  of  those 
doomed  to  the  drudgery  of  daily  labour  above  their  condition,  and 
thereby  rendering  them  discontented  and  unhappy  in  their  lot.' 

Thus  far  is  given  by  the  editor^  who  kindly  does  his  best  to 
deliver  the  Doctor  out  of  the  inconsistency  into  which  he  had 
fallen^  and  which  had  justly  exposed  him  to  the  taunt  of  being 
an  advocate  for  the  universal  lunitation  of  knowledge.  But  Dr. 
Bell  went  further  than  this.  He  stooped  to  sneer  at  '  Utopian 
schemes  for  the  universal  diflbsion  of  general  knowledge/  which^ 
he  said. '  would  soon  realize  the  fable  of  the  belly  and  the  other 
members  of  the  body;  and  confound  that  distinction  of  rank, 
and  classes  in  society  on  which  the  general  welfare  hinges,  and 
the  happiness  of  the  lower  orders,  no  less  than  that  of  the 
higher,  depends.'  This  was  pitiful,  from  a  man  who  at  other 
times  professed  such  zeal  for  education.  What  right  had  he 
afterwards  to  complain  that  the  names  of  Mandeville  and  Bell 
were  associated,  when  he  had  thus  gravely  argued  that  the 
children  of  the  labouring  classes  were  to  have  ignorance,  which 
Shakspeare  calls  Hhe  curse  of  Grod,'  rivetted  upon  them  because 
their  parents  subsisted  by  daily  labour  ?  The  following  is  from 
a  letter  to  him  by  Mr.  Coleridge,  under  date  of  the  15th  of 
April,  1808,  and  apparently  written  with  reference  to  the  fidse 
position  he  had  now  assumed.  It  is  worthy  of  that  venerable 
man,  and  adds  another  proof  to  the  many  sdready  extant,  that 
those  were  right  who  always  held  him  to  be  infinitely  superior 
to  the  party  with  which  he  was  associated. 

'  I  confess  that  I  seem  to  perceive  some  little  of  an  effect  pro- 
duced by  talking  with  objectors,  with  men  who,  to  a  man  like  you, 
are  far,  far  more  pernicious  than  avowed  antagonists.  Men  who  are 
actuated  by  fear  and  perpetual  suspicion  of  human  nature,  and  who 
regard  their  poor  brethren  as  possible  highwaymen,  burglarists,  or 
Parisian  revolutionists,  (which  includes  all  evil  in  one,)  and  who,  if 
God  gave  them  grace  to  know  their  own  hearts,  would  find  that  even 
the  little  good  they  are  willing  to  assist  proceeds  from  fear,  from  a 
momentary  variation  of  the  balance  of  probabilities,  which  happened 
to  be  in  favour  of  letting  their  brethren  know,  just  enough  to  keep 
them  from  the  gallows.  O,  dear  Dr.  Bell,  you  are  a  g^at  inan ! 
Never,  never  permit  minds  so  inferior  to  your  own,  however  high 
their  artificial  rank  may  be,  to  induce  you  to  pare  away  an  atom  of 
what  you  know  to  be  right.  The  sin  that  besets  a  truly  good  man 
is,  that,  naturally  desiring  to  see  instantly  done  what  he  knows 
will  be  eminently  useful  to  his  fellow-beings,  he  sometimes  will  con- 
sent to  sacrifice  a  part,  in  order  to  realize  in  a  given  spot,  (to  cop* 
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siructy  as  the  mathematicians  say,)  his  idea  in  a  given  dUagram*  But 
yours  is  for  the  world— -for  all  mankind;  and  all  your  opposers 
might,  with  as  good  chance  of  success,  stop  the  half  moon  from 
becoming  full ;  all  they  can  do  is,  a  little  to  retard  it.  Pardon,  dear 
sir,  a  great  liberty  taJsen  with  you,  but  one  which  my  heart  and 
sincere  reverence  for  you  impelled.  As  the  apostle  said.  Rejoice ! 
so  I  say  to  you,  hope  !  From  hope, — faith,  and  love,  all  that  is  good, 
all  that  is  great,  all  lovely  and  '  honourable  things'  proceed  From 
fear,-— distrust,  and  the  spirit  of  compromise — all  that  that  is  evil.' 

During  this  year  (1808)  Dr.  Bell  succeeded  in  exchanging 
the  Uving  of  Swanage  for  the  mastership  of  Sherbum  Hospital, 
valued  at  about  £1200  a-year,  and,  as  residence  was  not  re- 
quired, he  took  a  house  in  London.  Here  he  remained  in 
tolerable  quiet  until  the  year  1811,  when  the  formation  of  the 
Diocesan  Societies,  and  soon  after  of  the  National  Society,  took 
place. 

The  immediate  cause  of  this  latter  and  more  important 
movement  was,  a  sermon  preached  in  St.  Pauls',  at  the  yearly 
meeting  of  the  children  educated  in  the  charity  schools  (^ 
London,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Marsh ;  in  which,  after  maintaining 
that  all  national  education  ought  to  be  conducted  on  'the 
principle  of  the  religion  by  law  established,'  he  attacks  Lan- 
caster's method  as  a  dissenting  pUm,  and  urges  the  association 
of  churchmen  with  churchmen,  '  in  (xAet  to  retain  the  faithftd 
band'  who  are  still  disposed  to  '  rally'  round  the  church. 

On  the  16th  of  October  (1811),  The  National  IBociety  was 
constituted,  and,  after  some  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
Bishop  of  London,  Dr.  Bell  was  elected  an  honorary  member 
of  the  general  committee,  and  thus  in  fact  installed  as  director 
general  of  the  institution.  Whether  Dr.  Bell's  liberality  of 
sentiment  on  some  points  was,  or  was  not  the  cause  of  this 
opposition  does  not  appear,  but  it  is  gratifying  to  find  him  in  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Southey  saying,  '  I  am  free  to  confess  that  I  think 
we  should  draw  the  children  to  church  by  cords  of  love,  and 
not  drag  them  by  chains  of  iron.  But  in  this  opinion  I  differ 
from  many  of  the  wisest  and  best  men.'  Southey,  too,  has 
some  admirable  observations  on  this  subject.  'The  children 
should  be  allotoed/  he  says,  '  to  accompany  the  master  to  church, 
not  required  to  do  it ;  and  this  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  the 
orthodox  dissenters  (to  whom,  however,  it  ought  to  be  allowed,) 
but  because  it  is  better  that  they  should  go  with  their  parents, 
than  with  their  schoolfellows  and  their  master.  In  the  one 
case,  example  is  as  likely  to  be  mischievous,  as  it  is  sure  to  be 
beneficial  in  the  other.  Everyone  will  understand  this  who 
recollects  with  what  different  feelings  the  church  service  im- 
pressed him,  when  he  attended  in  his  own  parish  church  by  his 
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mothers  side,  and  when  he  went  among  a  drove  of  school-boys.' 
Intolerance,  however,  gained  the  day,  and  'chains  of  iron ^  were 
jiulired  to  be  more  efficacious  in  promoting  church  goings  than 
*  Curds  of  love.' 

From  this  time  until  his  decease,  a  period  of  above  twenty 
years,   the   life   of  Dr.   Bell  blends  with  the  progress  of  the 
National  Societv  and  of  its  schools.      To  the  service  of  that 
societv  he  devoted  himself  with  unwearied  zeal  and  assiduitv. 
travelling  extensively  on  its  behalf,  and  labouring  for  the  dif- 
fusion of  his  system  with  untiring  energy.     The  crowded  meet- 
ings of  tlie  British  and  Foreign  School  Society  appear  occasion- 
allv  to  have  carried  both  astonishment  and  dismav  into  the  more 
orthodox  camp,  but  on  the  whole,  things  went  on  quietly.     In 
tlie  mouth  of  January  ilSlS-  the  Doctor  was  presented  to  a 
stall,  '  of  good  value/  in  Hereford  Cathedral,  which  he  subse- 
quently exclianged  for  one  in  Westminster  abbey,  valued  at 
.€1100  a  year;  *  the  rich  preferments,^  he  says,  'which  all  my 
bretliren   enjoy,   being   shut   against   me,'   at   Hereford.      In 
soliciting  this  exchange  through  the  interest  of  the  Bishop  of 
Durham,  he  modestly  says, — '  If  unexampled  and  dmnterested 
services  to  the  crown,  to  the  church,  and  to  the  state>  entitle  a 
man  to  the  notice  and  the  favour  of  the  minister,  I  shall  not  be 
afraid  to  put  my  claim  in  competition  with  that  of  any  other 
man.     If   sacrifices    made,    oclium    incurred,    and    successful 
struggles  encountered  in  their  behalf,  and  without  their  gi^port 
or  jw/*o/<r/iwi,  give  pretensions,  mine  have  not  been  wanting  to 
a  degree  that   few   will   believe.'     This  letter  displeased   the 
bishop,  as  well  it  might,  and  he  returned  no  answer.     But  Dr. 
Bell  was  not  to  be  so  easily  put  aside.     At  no  period  of  his  life 
had  he  ever  lost  any  thing  for  want  of  solicitation,  nor  did  he 
now  withdraw  his  claim  because  others  might  imagine  that  he 
took  too  high  a  view  of  his  own  merits.    He  steadily  persevered^ 
and  liis  wishes  were  ultimately  acceded  to. 

The  same  year  that  brought  Dr.  Bell  'the  stall  of  good  value/ 
saw  liis  less  favoured  rival  an  exile,  never  to  return,  on  the 
shores  of  America. 

Lancaster's  atfairs  were  indeed  transferred  to  trustees,  but 
the  man  remained  unchanged.  He  was  still  the  victim  of  his 
impidses.  The  excitement  of  his  mind  never  subsided.  The 
rej)ression  of  his  extravagance  was  to  him  an  intolerable  inter- 
ference. One  by  one  he  quarrelled  with  his  friends;  then 
separated  liimself  from  the  institution  he  had  founded ;  com- 
menced a  private  boarding  school  at  Tooting ;  became  still  more 
deeply  involved ;  went  through  the  Gazette ;  and  finallyj 
wearied  with  strife  and  sorrow,  sailed  in  the  year  1818  for  the 
new  world. 
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For  the  few  subsequent  notices  of  his  life  and  character  we 
are  indebted  to  a  manuscript  communication  from  himself  which 
has  been  kindly  placed  in  our  hands  in  order  to  enable  us  to 
complete  the  sketch  we  have  undertaken. 

On  his  arrival  in  the  States  he  was  everywhere  welcomed  and 
honoured  as  the  friend  of  learning  and  of  man.  His  lectures 
were  numerously  attended,  and,  for  a  time,  all  appeared  to  go 
well  with  him.  But  his  popularity  rapidly  decayed.  Rumours 
of  debt  and  of  discreditable  pecuniary  transactions  in  England, 
soon  followed  him;  sickness,  severe  and  long  continued,  wasted 
his  family ;  and  poverty,  with  her  long  train  of  ills,  overtook 
him.  Under  these  circumstances  he  was  advised  to  try  a 
warmer  climate,  and  an  opening  having  presented  itself  in 
Caraccas,  he  was  assisted  by  his  friends  to  proceed  thither.  He 
went  with  his  son-in-law  and  daughter  (who  afterwards  settled 
in  Mexico),  and,  to  use  his  own  words,  '  was  kindly  received, — 
promised  great  things,  honoured  with  the  performance  of  little 
ones,^  and — after  expressing,  in  no  measured  terms,  his  indig- 
nation at  the  breach  of  all  the  promises  made  to  him, — was 
glad  to  leave  his  family,  and  escape  with  his  life.  This  was  ac- 
compUshed  by  a  hasty  flight  into  the  interior,  from  whence  he 
subsequently  reached  the  sea  shore,  and  embarked  in  a  British 
vessel  bound  for  St.  Thomas. 

During  his  stay  in  Caraccas  he  had  entered  a  second  time 
into  the  marriage  state,  and  his  account  of  the  performance  of 
the  ceremony  is  curious,  as  being  probably  the  only  instance  yet 
on  record,  of  a  quaker  wedding  in  South  America. 

The  party  met  in  Lancaster's  school-room.  At  the  time 
appointed  General  Bolivar  with  his  leading  officers  and  a  large 
party  of  gentry  and  merchants  assembled.  '  Bolivar's  suite,'  he 
says,  '  were  extremely  puzzled  at  the  large  maps,  some  busying 
themselves  with  looking  for  Caraccas  in  Asia  and  in  Africa. 
The  ceremony  commenced  by  the  whole  party  being  requested 
to  sit  in  silence.  After  a  time  this  was  broken  by  a  notary, 
reciting  the  names  and  connexions  of  the  parties,  and  proclaim- 
ing that  each  had  promised,  in  the  fear  of  God,  to  take  the 
other  '  for  better  or  worse,  for  richer  or  poorer,'  and  so  on.  The 
witnesses  set  their  hands  and  seals  to  the  contract, — Bolivar 
signified  his  approval,  and  the  marriage  was  regarded  by  all 
parties  as  binding. 

After  a  short  stay  at  Santa  Cruz  and  St.  Thomas,  where 
again  his  lectures  were  attended  by  the  governor  and  the 
gentry  of  the  island,  he  returned  to  Philadelphia.  Again  sick- 
ness overtook  him,  and  poverty,  and  much  sorrow.  In  miserable 
lodgings,  vrith  an  apparently  dying  wife,  pinched  by  want,  and 
pressed  hard  by  difficulties  of  every  kind,  he  appealed  to  the 
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benevolent^  and  in  addition  to  other  aid,  obtained  a  vote  of 
500  dollars  &om  the  corporation  of  New  York.  This  enabled 
him  to  take  a  small  house,  and  to  recover  strength. 

He  now  determined  to  return  to  England,  and  all  but  agreed 
for  his  passage,  when  drcomstances  induced  him  to  return 
through  Canada.  On  his  arrival  at  Montreal  he  commenced 
his  lectures,  and  again  for  a  time  floated  along  the  stream  of 
popular  favour.  His  worldly  circumstances  improved,  and  he 
determined  to  give  up  the  thought  of  returning  to  England, 
and  to  settle  in  Canada.  After  a  time,  and  probably  through  his 
own  folly,,  he  again  sank,  and  then  opened  a  private  school  for 
subsistence.  In  this  school  room  he  held  '  silent  meetings^  on 
'  first  days,'  sitting  alone,  while  his  wife  and  family  were  gone 
to  church.  '  Here,'  he  touchingly  says,  ^  I  sometimes  found 
the  chief  things  of  the  ancient  mountains,  and  the  precious 
things  of  the  everlasting  hills  resting  indeed  on  the  head  of 
Joseph,  and  on  the  crown  of  the  head  of  him  who  was  separated 
from  his  brethren,'  by  distance, — ^by  faults, — ^by  circumstances 
— and  by  the  just  but  iron  hand*  of  discipline.  I  longed  again 
and  again  to  come  more  and  more  under  the  purifying  and 
baptizing  power  of  the  truth  which  had  been  the  dew  of  my 
youth,  and  the  hope  of  all  my  life  in  its  best  moments,  whether 
of  sorrow  or  of  joy.' 

The  last  letter  received  from  him  was  addressed  to  Mr. 
Corston,  from  New  York,  and  dated  21st  of  9th  month,  1838. 
He  was  then  in  the  enjoyment  of  an  annuity  which  had  been 
raised  for  him  in  England,  chiefly  by  the  exertions  of  the  friend 
to  whom  we  have  already  referred.  His  mind  at  this  time  was 
evidently  as  wild  as  ever,  and  his  energies  unbroken.  He  is 
still  ready  to  imdertake  'to  teach  ten  thousand  children  in 
dijBPerent  schools,  not  knowing  their  letters,  aU  to  read  fluently 
in  three  weeks  to  three  months.'  The '  fire  that  kindled 
Ehjah's  sacrifice,'  has  kindled  his,  and  '  all  true  Israelites'  will, 
in  time,  see  it.    And  so  he  runs  on. 

But  his  career  was  rapidly  drawing  to  a  close.  He  had 
folly  resolved  on  a  voyage  to  England ;  but  about  a  week  before 
the  affecting  accident  occurred  which  occasioned  his  death,  he 
expressed  some  doubts  on  the  subject,  saying,  *  He  knew  not 
the  reason,  but  he  could  not  see  his  way  clear  in  leaving  Ame- 
rica.' 

On  the  23rd  of  October,  1838,  he  was  run  over  in  the  streets 
of  New  York ;  his  ribs  were  broken,  and  his  head  very  much 
lacerated.  He  was  immediately  taken  to  the  house  of  a  friend, 
where  he  died  '  without  a  struggle,  in  the  fifty-first  year  of  his 
age.' 

*  He  had  been  disowned  by  '  the  Friends'  chiefly  on  account  of  his  irregu- 
larities in  money  matters. 
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In  1830  the  health  of  Dr.  Bell  decidedly  failed;  and  in  1881 
Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  stated  his  agreement  with  Dr.  NeweU  in 
the  opinion,  that  the  nerves  of  the  larynx  were  in  a  degree 
paralytic,  as  well  as  the  organs  of  deglutition.  His  mind  was^ 
however^  in  full  vigour,  and  his  vanity  as  rampant  as  ever. 
'  His  money,'  says  his  biographer,  '  was  now  a  burden  to  him.' 
After  changing  lus  mind  again  and  again  as  to  its  disposal,  he 
at  length  suddenly  transferred  i£120,000  to  trustees  at  St. 
Andrews  for  a  projected  college.  He  then  wrote  to  Dr.  Southey, 
requesting  that  he  and  Mr.  Wordsworth  would  edit  his  works, 
and  begging  their  acceptance  of  £2,000,  and  all  expenses  paid, 
and  the  expenses  of  those  they  might  employ.  Southey  accepts 
the  trust,  and  incidentally  refers  to  his  own  declining  strength. 
'  I  am  old  enough  myself,'  he  says,  '  to  have  the  end  of  my 
journey  in^view,  and  to  feel  what  a  blessing  it  will  be  to  escape 
from  the  cares  of  this  world,  throw  off  the  burden  of  human 
infirmities,  and  be  united  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  with  those 
dear  ones  who  have  gone  before  us.' 

Dr.  Southey  very  properly  urged  that  as  almost  all  his  wealth 
had  come  firom  the  church,  some  of  it,  at  least,  ought  to  return 
to  it ;  and  suggested  to  him  a  plan  for  augmenting  poor  livings. 
Dr.  Bell  at  first  seemed  to  acquiesce,  but  soon  after  altered  his 
opinion.  One-twelfth  of  the  amount  he  had  placed  in  the  hands 
of  trustees  (£10,000)  he  subsequently  gave  to  the  Royal  Naval 
School,  and  five  other  twelfths  he  tranisferred  to  the  towns  of 
Edinburgh,  Leith,  Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  and  Inverness.  His 
Scotch  estates,  producing  a  yearly  rental  of  about  j£400,  he 
made  over  to  trustees  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  and  en- 
couraging the  education  of  youth  in  Cupar  Fife,  subject  to  a 
miserable  annuity  of  £100  per  annum  to  his  sister;  £20  an- 
nually to  six  other  persons ;  and  £10  to  Thomas  Clark.  His 
princely  donation  to  St.  Andrews  proved  most  unfortunate ;  it 
involved  him  in  disputes  with  the  trustees,  terminating  only 
with  his  death,  which  took  place  at  Cheltenham  on  the  27th  of 
January,  1832,  in  the  79th  year  of  his  age.  His  remains  were 
removed  to  London  on  the  9th  of  February,  and  deposited  in 
Westminster  Abbey  on  the  14th ;  the  highest  dignitaries  of  the 
church,  and  other  eminent  persons,  attending  as  mourners. 

The  leading  features  of  Dr.  Bell's  character  have  been  so  well 
pourtrayed  by  Mr.  Bamford,  that  we  cannot  do  better  than 
extract  from  his  '  Notes.'  He  is  speaking  of  him  as  he  appeared 
to  the  teachers  with  whom  he  constantly  came  in  contact : — 

'  Acting  as  general  inspector  of  all  the  schools  united  with  the 
society^  and  anxious  for  the  diffusion  of  his  system^  he  apparently 
sacrificed  every  comfort,  by  continuing  to  undergo,  in  traversing 
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from  school  to  school,  great  bodily  exertions  and  great  mental  excite- 
ments.    The  ratification  which  he  derived  from  the  display  of  a  par- 
ticular kind  of  knowledge,  from  the  reception  of  praise  and  respect, 
the  tribute  due  to  his  discovery  and  public  reputation,  encouraged 
and  fed  his  restless  vanity  to  such  a  degree,  that  his  feelings,  unless 
relieved  by  indulgence,  would  have  made  him  intensely  miserable. 
He  had  become  so  accustomed  to  bustle  and  change,  and  to  new  faces 
with  new  admiration,  that  he  could  never  be  happy  for  any  length  of 
time  in  one  place.     His  fame,  too,  was  spread,  and  a  monument  of 
renown  erected  by  the  establisliment  of  every  school.     The  fervour 
of  travelling,  and  the  excitement  of  fresh  company,  were  necessary 
to  carry  off  that  exuberance  of  passion  which,   if  not  thus  spent, 
would,  I  think — even  if  he  were  alone  and  in  solitude — have  accu- 
mulated and  overflown  in  vehement  and  fiery  fits.     Food,  too,  was 
continually  required  to  nourish  those  notions  of  his  self-importance 
which  stationary  friends,  by  too  great  intimacy,  might  neglect  or  re- 
fuse to  gratify.     It  is  true,  that  disregarding  all  personal  care,  and 
toil,  and  expense,  wherever  his  services  could  be  useful,  however 
distant  the  place  or  unknown  the  applicants,  no  self-considerations 
restrained  his  zeal,  or  came  into  competition  with  his  eager  desire  to 
bring  his  system  into  public  notice  and  favour,  and  to  keep  up  its 
character  and  reputation  with  others.     In  process  of  time,  however, 
this  craving  for  admiration  from  diversity  of  persons  increased  into  a 
strong  and  overpowering  feeling.     It  was  not  surprising,  therefore, 
that  he  wrought  himself  into  a  belief  that,  as  he  was  signally  ap- 
pointed by  Providence  to  be  the  means  of  bringing  to  light  such  an 
instrument  for  the  education  of  the  body  of  the  people,  and  the  con- 
summation of  the  blessed  Reformation,  so  it  was  his  duty  personally 
to  give  his  assistance  whenever  it  was  desired  or  likely  to  advance 
his  great  object.     Still,  perhaps,  it  had  been  better  for  himself  and 
the  cause  in  which  he  was  engaged,  either  to  have  confined  his  in- 
structions to   fewer  places,  or  to  have    communicated  them  with 
more  grace.     Previously  to  his  arrival  in   any  town   he  was,  from 
his  public  character  and  his  disinterested  employment,  regarded  as 
highly  as  his  own  pretensions  could  desire ;  but  a  first  or  second 
visit  most  commonly  lessened  the  respect  or  checked  the  ardour  of 
those  who  had  given  their  time  and  money  towards  the  establishment 
of  the  schools,  and  who  found  themselves  and  their  labours  fre- 
quently depreciated,  censured,  and  offended.     Many  anxious  friends 
of  schools,  who  had  welcomed  his  coming,  in  the  hopes  of  being 
assisted  and  encouraged  by  the  sanction  of  the  discoverer  of  the 
system  they  were  patronizing,  became  disgusted  and  disheartened, 
and  have  now  either  given  up  their  interest  in  schools  altogether,  or 
only  attend  in  spite  of  the  reflection  that  he,  who  should  best  know 
and  judge  impartially,  could  find  nothing  to  commend  in  their  exer- 
tions.    I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  he  found  fault  where  there  was  no 
reason  ;  but  his  manner  of  examining  schools,  and  addressing  visitors 
and  masters,  was  in  general  so  opposite  to  the  courteous  and  com-' 
placent  behaviour  by  which  great  men  become  beloved,  that  many 
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unkind  feelings  have  been  excited  against  him  which  ho  might  very 
easily  not  only  have  prevented,  but  in  their  place  have  established 
unalloyed  admiration.      Instead  of  delivering  his  instructions  and 
making  his  remarks  in  a  gentlemanly  and  conciliatory  mode,  so  as  to 
gain  upon  adult  masters  by  his  suavity,  his  personal  behaviour  was 
such  that  he  was  almost  universally  dreaded  and  disliked.   His  treat- 
ment of  them  in  their  schools,  in  the  presence  of  their  pupils,  was 
frequently  calculated  to  create  any  other  sentiments  than  respect  and 
attention.     His  conduct  not  only  at  the  time  alienated  them  from 
him,  but  it  created  a  dislike  which  embittered  and  rendered  heart- 
less all  their  subsequent  endeavours.     It  might  be  commonly  true 
that  there  was  ground  for  his  observations  ;  but  his  style  of  talking 
to  them,  and  his  remarks,  with  a  kind  of  boundless  rage  and  bluster, 
were,  in  their  estimation,  not  only  unkind  and  unnecessary,  but  vex- 
atious and  oppressive.     These  were  evils  which,  in  a  great  measure, 
be  might  have  avoided,  without  exhibiting  less  earnestness  or  pro- 
ducing less  benefits ;  besides,  clothed  as  he  was  with  authority,  the 
tyranny  was  the  more  galling.' 

His  passion  for  money  was  inordinate^  and  it  deservedly 
brought  upon  him^  especially  in  his  management  of  Sherbum 
Hospital,  annoyance  and  obloquy.  His  views  of  human  nature 
were  affected  by  this  propensity^  and  were  consequently  low  and 
mean : — 

'  He  regarded  money  as  the  prhnum  mobile,  and  only  efficient  stimu- 
lant in  the  world.  He  excited  masters  by  a  negative  kind  of  threat. 
He  did  not  soy,  '  Do  this,  and  you  shall  have  so  much  beyond  your 
regular  and  fixed  salary  :*  which  at  best  might  be  barely  sufficient  to 
command  the  necessaries  of  life — but,  '  Do  this,  or  you  shall  be 
mulcted,  or  lose  your  situation/  He  would  have  had  all  the  masters 
under  such  an  arbitrary  kind  of  control,  that  if  the  school  did  not 
weekly  and  monthly  increase  in  numbers,  and  order,  and  attendance, 
and  improve  in  progress,  the  masters  should  be  subject  to  weekly 
and  monthly  fines,  and  be  paid  according  to  the  periodical  state  of 
the  school  '  I  can  do  more,'  said  be  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, taking  a  half-crown  out  of  his  pocket,  '  I  can-do  more  with 
this  half-crown  than  you  can  do  with  all  your  fixed  salaries.' ' 

His  treatment  of  Mr.  Bamford  shows  how  well  he  understood 
the  art  of  managing  men  for  selfish  ends^  and  how  unscrupu- 
lously he  practised  it : — 

'  In  bis  treatment  of  me/  says  that  gentleman,  '  he  exercised  that 
mixture  of  severity  and  apparent  good-will  which,  however  at  times 
unpleasant  to  my  feelings,  had  so  much  influence  over  me,  that  I 
adhered  to  him  most  exclusively;  and  as  he  impressed  upon  me, 
looked  upon  all  others  who  spoke  kindly  to  me,  or  wished  me  to  seek 
some  relaxation,  as  insidious  enemies.  He  professed  to  have  no 
other  object  in  view  but  my  good  ;  and  by  opening  mysteriously  to 
me  the  power  of  future  patronage,  with  the  necessity  of  implicit  re- 

VOL.  xvn.  u 
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liance,  I  was  encouraged  to  expect  a  reward  proportionate  to  any 
exertions  I  should  make,  however  laborious  or  supererogatory.  To 
him,  therefore,  I  devoted  myself.  He  found  me  docile,  tractable, 
affectionate,  and  without  guile  or  suspicion.  He  wished  to  train  me 
up  in  that  exclusive  attachment  to  him  and  his  pursuits,  which  ren- 
dered me  a  useful  and  necessary  instrument  for  his  present  purposes, 
and  which  would  prepare  me  for  any  future  operations.  He,  there- 
fore, exacted  of  me  the  prostration  of  the  intellect,  the  affections, 
and  the  actions.  All  were  to  be  at  his  disposal.  Private  views,  and 
opinions,  and  friends,  were  to  be  discarded  ;  and  with  a  pure  admi- 
ration and  dependence,  I  yielded  myself  solely  and  wholly  to  his 
will.  Severe  and  hard  to  endure  was  this  course  of  discipline.  He 
soon  found  that  with  the  more  gentle  qualities  of  my  nature,  there 
were  also  united  a  warmth  and  impetuosity  of  temper,  with  a  pride 
of  spirit,  which  could  be  with  pleasure  led  by  gentleness,  but  which 
was  fretted  and  wounded  by  harshness.  But  what  could  the  vain 
ebullitions  of  youth  avail  against  the  cool  and  practised  aims  of  age  ? 
By  raising  expectations  without  directly  promising — by  manifesting 
a  parental  care  for  my  welfare,  by  professing  sincere  regard,  by 
holding  up  inducements  and  future  advancement,  by  candidly  and 
honestly  telling  me  my  faults,  by  an  air  of  the  strictest  justice,  by 
enforcing  unequivocal  veracity,  and  every  moral  virtue,  with  a  rigid 
industry,  he  bent  and  warped  my  mind  to  such  a  degree,  that  all  my 
powers,  and  thoughts,  and  sentiments,  were  employed  exclusively  to 
please  him,  and  fulfil  his  directions.  I  viewed  nothing  in  the  world 
but  through  the  speculum  he  presented.  Of  himself  he  gave  me  a 
picture  which  I  loved.  He  represented  himself  as  delighted  with 
truth,  a  lover  of  candour,  the  patron  of  merit ;  and  he  signalized  me 
out  as  his  little  Lake  boy,  his  protegee,  nay,  as  his  son,  whom  he 
regarded  and  trained  up  as  his  own.  This,  notwithstanding  the  many 
bitter  moments  of  discipline  which  were  used  to  try  me,  could  not 
but  gain  upon  such  a  heart  as  mine,  particularly  so  inexperienced  a 
one.' 

He  never  appears  to  have  lived  happily  with  his  wife,  and  in 
June^  1815,  a  regular  deed  of  separation  was  drawn  up  and 
finally  executed.  He  nowhere  exhibits  amiability  of  character. 
Few,  if  any,  loved  him. 

His  vanity  was  prodigious :  sometimes  it  is  hateful,  some- 
times amusing.  Mr.  Davies,  his  amanuensis,  whom  he  would 
keep  employed  for  months  together  almost  night  and  day,  ap- 
parently regardless  of  his  health  or  comfort,  having  on  one 
occasion  MTitten  to  him  an  account  of  the  progress  he  was 
making  in  the  wearisome  task  assigned  him  of  compiling  from 
an  immense  mass  of  papers  a  complete  edition  of  all  the  doctor's 
works,  receives  the  following  consolation : — '  Go  on.  You  must 
be  well  aware  how  inatrucUve,  how  exceedingly  instructive  your 
present  task  is  to  you,  and  must  still  further  be  when  I  come  to 
criticise  and  correct  all  you  shall  do.'    Davies  writes  that  he  is 
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at  work  from  six  in  the  morning  till  ten  at  night ;  to  which 
the  doctor  replies :  ^  You  must  work,  not  as  I  have  done,  for 
that  I  do  not  expect,  but  as  you  can.  Your  labours  in  no  other 
uiay  can  be  so  profitable  to  the  world,  or  so  improving  to  yourseff/ 
Mr.  Bamford^s  account  is  equally  ludicrous. 

'  He  triumphantly  displayed  the  mighty  advantages  with  which  I 
was  favoured  in  being  allowed  to  copy  and  transcribe,  from  little 
scraps  of  paper  and  backs  of  letters,  the  chaotic  effusions  of  his 
ardent  mind.  '  This  was  real  training,  far  better  than  being  at  the 
university ;  and  nobody  knew  where  it  might  end,  or  what  you  may 
come  to,  if  you  give  yourself  up  to  this  thing/  He  would  remark, 
after  he  tried  my  fidelity, — '  Now  you  know  all  my  concerns  ;  other 
people  require  oaths  of  secrecy ;  no  man  engages  a  common  clerk, 
without  having  security  for  his  faithfulness;  but  here  I  allow  you  to 
see  my  papers,  and  trust  only  to  your  honour.  Though  I  do  not 
ask  you  to  swear,  yet  I  expect  that  you  will  consider  yourself  as 
fully  bound,  as  if  you  were  sworn  to  secrecy.' 

In  this  respect  alone, — the  attaching  of  vast  importance  to 
supposed  discoveries  in  education, — Lancaster  resembled  him. 
He,  too,  had  his  ^  mysteries,^  known  only  to  the  initiated.  He, 
too,  was  a  moral  spectacle,  and  a  wonder  to  himself.  If  Bell 
'  wielded  one  of  the  most  stupendous  engines'  known  '  since  the 
days  of  our  Saviour  and  his  apostles,'  Lancaster  was  not  a  whit 
behind  in  celebrity.  He  could  instruct  ^  a  thousand  children  at 
the  same  time  out  of  one  book  f — his  '  youngest  pupil  could 
teach  arithmetic  with  the  certainty  of  a  mathematician  without 
knowing  anything  about  it  himself,'  and  by  these  '  wonderful 
inventions'  the  world  was  to  be  regenerated.  If  Bell '  attached 
an  overweening  importance  to  trifles,  and  insisted  with  vehe- 
mence on  all  his  notions  being  adopted,'  Lancaster,  (we  were 
about  to  say,)  outdid  him, — but  that  was  impossible, — in  this 
species  of  extravagance.  Yet  his  boasted  methods  of  punish- 
ment were  radically  bad,  and  have  long  since  been  abandoned  as 
degrading  and  mischievous ;  and  his  system  of  rewards,  includ- 
ing '  badges  of  merit,'  '  orders'  of  merit,  chains,  medals,  and 
expensive  prizes, — scarcely  less  objectionable,  have  shared  the 
same  fate.  Time  has  already  set  its  seal  upon  the  doings  of 
both  these  men,  and  judgment  has  long  since  gone  forth.  But 
how  different  is  the  verdict  to  that  which  they  so  fondly  antici- 
pated. On  all  the  peculiarities  in  which  they  gloried,  men 
already  pour  contempt.  The  monitorial  principle  survives ;  but 
the  trappings  with  which  they  encumbered  it  hav«  long  since 
proved  worthless.  Their  pride  is  in  the  dust ;  their  ambition,  a 
vain  show.  Posterity  will  remember  them  rather  as  party 
leaders  than  as  inventors  or  philanthropists,  and  succeeding 
generations  will  honour  their  zeal,  their  energy,  and  their  per- 

u2 
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severance  uuder  difficulties^  rather  than   their  wisdom,  their 
genius,  or  their  moidesty. 

The  diversities  of  character  in  the  two  men  were  many  and 
striking.  Lancaster,  through  his  whole  course,  is  the  religious 
enthusiast ;  Bell,  from  youth  to  age,  is  distinguished  by  worldly- 
minded  prudence.  While  the  one  is  burning  with  desire  to 
teach  the  blacks  to  read  the  bible ;  the  other  is  quietly  earning 
a  reputation  for  sobriety  and  circumspection.  When  Lancaster 
is  '  frequenting  the  meetings  of  Friends,  and  sacrificing  worldly 
prospects  to  obtain  inward  peace,'  Bell,  is  fighting  a  duel,  and 
preparing  to  take  orders  in  the  church.  While  the  unworldly 
quaker  is  exclaiming,  '  I  don't  want  a  stock  of  money,  I  only 
want  a  stock  of  faith  /  the  '  disinterested'  churchman  is  insa- 
tiate in  his  lust  after  place  and  preferment.  While  the  one, 
generous  to  a  fault  and  benevolent  to  a  weakness,  is  complain- 
ing that  his  '  soul  succumbs  under  the  burden  when  he  sees 
hearts  breaking  under  distress'  and  he  ^cannot  or  dare  not  help 
them  j'  the  other,  careful,  and  a  little  covetous  withal,  is  pinch- 
ing the  '  brethren,'  and  bringing  upon  himself  a  visitation  from 
the  bishop.  Both  are  proud ;  but  with  this  diflference, — Lan- 
caster is  arrogant,  Bell,  vain.  Both  are  self-worshippers,  '  the 
eye'  of  each  is  ^  ever  on  himself,'  but  the  result  is  not  the  same : 
in  the  one,  self-complacency  destroys  love ;  in  the  other,  it  pro- 
duces something  like  insanity.  Under  its  influence,  Lancaster, 
always  generous  and  fervid,  becomes  habitually  wasteful  and 
flighty ;  Bell,  with  a  natural  tendency  to  be  hard  and  grasping, 
becomes  as  habitually  selfish  and  morose, — ^  of  the  earth,  and 
earthy.' 

In  contemplating  Dr.  Bell  as  a  beneficed  clergyman,  the 
mind  is  painfully  affected  in  discovering  no  evidence  whatever 
of  spirituality  of  heart.  He  is  always  '  high  and  dry.'  He  has 
evidently  more  faith  in  natural  philosophy,  than  in  the  gospel 
as  a  means  of  evangelizing  India.  Principal  M'Cormick  writes 
expressing  distrust  of  the  '  well  meaning  but  ill-judging  patrons 
of  plans  for  the  conversion  of  Gentoos,  and  ridicules  the  idea  of 
attempting  to  teach  Christianity  to  the  natives  of  Bengal  by 
'  preaching  its  doctrines  slap-dash ;'  and  faithless  Dr.  Bell, 
instead  of  rebuking  his  scepticism,  replies,  that  without  the 
power  of  working  miracles  'none  can  etwr  throw  down  the 
barriers  which  enclose  their  sacred  shrines,  or  gain  any  converts 
whom  a  rational  divine  or  pious  christian,  who  sets  any  value 
on  a  good  life,  would  not  blush  to  own.' 

His  theology,  too,  is  more  than  questionable.  He  under- 
stands by  our  Saviour's  declaration,  that  we  must  become  'little 
children'  in  order  to  'enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven,'  that, 
*  among  children,  and  from  them,  and  by  becoming  as  one  of 
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theni;  we  are  to  learn  those  simple  doctrines  of  nature  and  truths 
innate  in  them,  or  which  readily  occur  to  their  minds^  as  yet 
unbiassed  by  authority,  prejudice,  or  custom/  And  he  calls 
this  the  '  school  of  nature  and  truth  pointed  out  by  the  Son  of 
God.'  We  are  by  no  means  disposed  to  make  any  man  an 
offender  for  a  word,  but  we  cannot  help  observing,  that  if  Lan- 
caster had  expressed  himself  so  incautiously,  the  Mends  of  Dr. 
Bell  would  have  eagerly  seized  upon  the  passage  as  conclusive 
evidence  of  a  socinianized  mind. 

Lancaster  had  his  theological  heresies,  but  they  are  of  a 
totally  diflferent  complexion.  His  perversions  of  scripture  are  all 
mystical,  and  it  is  curious  to  observe  how  they  blend  with  his 
burning  temperament.  He  is  an  ^  Elijah,'  a '  chosen  vessel,'  a 
David  before  Goliath — a  Joshua  before  Jericho.  Imaginative 
and  excitable,  he  is  always  on  fire;  Bell,  very  rarely,  except 
when  defending  '  his  system.^  The  former  often  manifests  heat 
without  light ;  but  the  latter,  as  a  christian,  never  warms — all 
is  cold  as  death.  Coleridge,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Bell,  un- 
consciously reads  his  friend  a  lesson  when  he  observes,  '  A  man 
who  has  nothing  better  than  prudence  is  fit  for  no  world  to 
come ;'  he  might  have  had  poor  Lancaster  in  his  eye  when  he 
added,  '  and  he  who  does  not  possess  it  in  fiill  activity  is  as 
unfit  for  the  present  world.'  Both  might  have  profited  by  his 
conclusion.  '  What  then  shall  we  say  ?  Have  both  prudence 
and  the  moral  sense,  but  subordinate  the  former  to  the  latter; 
and  so  possess  the  flexibility  and  address  of  the  serpent,  to  glide 
through  the  brakes  and  jungles  of  this  life,  with  the  wings  of  a 
dove  to  carry  us  upward  to  a  better.' 

Lancaster's  lack  of  prudence  was  happily  suppUed  by  a  Uttle 
band  of  men,  now  all  gone  to  their  reward,  who,  at  great  perso- 
nal sacrifice,  nobly  came  forward  in  the  hour  of  need,  and  saved 
the  schools  he  had  established  from  utter  and  irremediable  ruin. 
On  two  or  three  of  these  departed  worthies  we  must  bestow  a 
passing  notice. 

William  Corston,  the  simple-minded  author  of  the  'Brief 
Sketch/  to  which  we  have  been  so  largely  indebted,  was  once 
well  known  as  the  party  who  introduced  into  this  country  the 
manufacture  of  British  Leghorn.  Having  shown  that  instead 
of  being  imported  as  heretofore  from  Italy  and  France,  it  might 
be  manufactured  by  our  own  poor,  he  opened  a  warehouse  for 
its  sale  on  Ludgate  Hill.  The  discovery  attracted  much  notice. 
The  '  Society  of  Arts  *  pronounced  the  invention  a  national 
benefit,  and  rewarded  the  inventor  with  a  gold  medal.  The 
'  Society  for  bettering  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,'  also  noticed 
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this  valuable  branch  of  manufacture  in  their  reports.  After 
many  vicissitudes,  some  of  which  obliged  him  more  than  once, 
to  compound  with  his  creditors,  he  eventually  succeeded  in  his 
undertaking,  and  after  a  long  and  laborious  Ufe,  retired  on  a 
small  property  to  his  native  village  of  Fincham  in  Norfolk, 
where,  at  a  very  early  period  of  his  career  he  had  established  a 
school  for  poor  children.  It  is  due  to  this  good  and  honourable 
man  to  state,  that  after  emerging  from  pecuniary  difficulties  he 
called  his  creditors  together,  and  with  rare  probity  paid  every 
debt  in  full. 

William  Corston  was  a  Moravian  by  religious  profession,  a  man 
of  tender  spirit  and  of  warm  affections.  We  have  often  heard 
him  relate  with  brimming  eyes  the  circumstance  which  first  led 
him  to  take  so  deep  an  interest  in  the  education  of  poor  children. 
'  I  was  going,'  he  used  to  say,  '  when  I  was  about  twenty  years 
of  age  through  Butt  Lane,  Deptford,  when  I  heard  voices  sing- 
ing, and  looking  up,  saw  a  board  on  which  was  inscribed,  ^  To 
the  glory  of  God  and  the  benefit  of  poor  children.  This  school  was 
erected  by  Dean  Stanhope.'  I  stood  looking  and  musing  upon 
it,  when  the  voices  of  the  children  so  affected  me  that  tears 
flowed  down  my  cheeks,  and  the  prayer  immediately  arose  in  my 
heart,  O !  that  it  may  please  God  that  I  may  have  it  in  my 
power  one  day  to  build  a  school  like  this  for  poor  children  !'♦ 
He  accomplished  his  object,  and  the  school  still  stands,  bearing 
the  same  inscription — '  To  the  glory  of  God  and  the  benefit  of 
poor  children.' 

Lancaster  never  had  a  more  attached  friend  than  this  good 
Samai'itan.  In  all  his  trials  we  find  him  pouring  his  sorrows 
into  the  sympathizing  bosom  of  the  man  whom  he  delights  to 
call  his  '  friend,'  his  '  fellow  labourer,'  his  '  brother,'  his  ^  best 
beloved  and  faithful  one,' — and  he  never  appeals  in  vain.  In 
later  years,  Mr.  Corston  spent  most  of  his  time  at  Fincham, 
where  he  died  on  the  25th  of  May,  1843,  in  the  84th  year  of 
his  age. 

Joseph  Fox,  to  whom  Lancaster  was  introduced  in  1807, 
was  a  medical  man,  not  less  eminent  for  his  professional  skill, 
than  for  his  extensive  and  diversified  benevolence.  He  was,  like 
Corston,  a  man  of  quick  feelings  and  of  sensitive  nature.  In 
religious  sentiment  he  was  either  an  independent  or  a  baptist, 
we  are  not  sure  which.  Fox,  while  at  Dover,  was  taken  by  the  late 
Sir  John  Jackson,  with  whom  he  was  residing,  to  hear  Lancaster 
lecture,  and  such  was  the  effect  produced  upon  him  by  the  fervid 
oratory  of  the  speaker,  that  at  the  conclusion  of  the  lecture  he 

*  By  some  unaccountable  mistake  Mr.  Soutbey  bas  attributed  this  incident 
to  Lancaster,  and  made  bim  the  straw-plait  manufacturer. 
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rose^  and  with  the  greatest  eiDotion  and  solemnity  exclaimed, 
'  Were  I  to  hold  my  peace,  after  what  I  have  now  heard  and 
experienced,  the  stones  might  cry  out  against  me/  His  heart 
and  hand  were  from  this  moment  truly  devoted  to  the  work. 

On  his  return  to  London,  it  was  agreed  that  he  should  meet 
Lancaster  to  dinner  at  Ludgate  Hill,  and  Mr.  Corston  thus  de- 
scribes the  interview. 

'  After  dinner,  our  first  subject  was  the  debt.  '  Well,  Joseph,' 
said  Mr.  Fox,  'what  do  you  owe  now?  Do  you  owe  a  thousand 
pounds  ? '  He  only  replied,  '  Yes ! '  After  a  little  time,  he  asked, 
'  Do  you  owe  tivo  thousand  pounds?'  A  significant  pause  ensued. 
Joseph  again  replied  '  Yes.'  The  third  time  he  inquired,  with  in- 
creased earnestness,  afTectionately  tapping  him  on  the  shoulder,  '  Do 
you  owe  three  thousand  pounds  ? '  Joseph  burst  into  tears.  '  You 
must  ask  William  Corston,'  said  he.  He  knows  better  what  I  owe, 
than  I  do  myself.'  Mr.  Fox  then  rising  from  his  seat,  and  addresing 
me  solemnly,  said,  '  Sir,  I  am  come  to  London  to  see  the  devil  in  his 
worst  shape ;  tell  me  what  he  owes.'  '  Why,  sir,'  I  replied,  '  It  is 
nearer  four  thousand  than  three.'  He  returned  to  his  chair,  and 
seemed  for  some  time  to  be  absorbed  in  prayer — not  a  word  passed 
from  either  of  us.  Mr.  Fox  at  length  rose,  and  addressing  me,  said, 
'  Sir,  I  can  do  it  with  your  assistance.'  I  replied,  '  I  know,  sir,  that 
God  has  sent  you  to  help  us ;  and  all  that  I  can  do  is  at  your  com- 
mand.' He  rejoined,  *  I  can  only  at  present,  lay  my  hand  upon  two 
thousand  pounds.  Will  you  accept  all  the  bills  I  draw  upon  you  ? 
and  every  one  shall  have  twenty  shillings  in  the  pound,  and  interest 
if  they  require  it.'  I  replied,  'I  will.'  We  then  all  instantly  rose, 
and  embraced  each  other  like  children,  shedding  tears  of  affection 
and  joy.  *  The  cause  is  saved!'  exclaimed  Mr.  Fox.  I  replied, 
*  Yes ;  and  a  threefold  cord  is  not  easily  broke.'  Thus,  through  the 
gracious  and  almighty  hand  of  Him,  who  prospers  his  own  cause,  and 
makes  it  to  triumph  over  all  its  enemies  and  obstacles ;  thus  was  the 
foundation  laid  for  the  maintenance  of  an  institution,  which  was  des- 
tined to  confer  the  blessing  of  christian  education  upon  millions  and 
millions  of  mankind. 

'  We  immediately,  and  with  renewed  energy,  proceeded  with  the 
work.  Two  days  after,  the  bills,  forty-four  in  number,  were  drawn, 
accepted,  and  given  to  the  creditors;  and,  with  gratitude  to  the 
Divine  goodness,  it  may  be  added,  that  they  were  all  honoured  as  they 
became  due. 

'  Soon  after  this,  we  were  joined  by  several  valuable  friends,  and 
on  March  1 ,  1808,  a  committee  was  formed,  consisting  of  the  follow- 
ing persons : — 

'  (Their  names  are  given  in  the  order  in  which  they  engaged  in  the 
work.) 

•Thomas  Sturge  William  Allen 

William  Corston  John  Jackson 

Joseph  Fox  Joseph  Foster. 
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'From  this  time  the  accounts  were  properly  kept,  the  trustees 
holding  themselves  responsible  to  the  public.  Nevertheless,  they 
were  further  called  upon  to  advance  large  sums,  from  time  to 
time ;  and  for  nine  years,  cheerfully  sustained  the  burden  of  a  debt  of 
£8000. 

*  At  length,  Mr.  Whitbread,  who  attended  the  committee,  observed 
that  it  was  a  shame  that  a  benevolent  public  should  let  six  gentlemen 
be  so  far  in  advance  for  so  long  a  time ;  and  proposed  that  a  hundred 
friends  should  be  sought  for,  who  would  undertake  to  subscribe  or 
collect  £100  each  for  the  work.  In  three  years  this  plan  proved  suc- 
cessful, and  in  that  time  was  raised  £11,040,  by  which  a  new  school 
was  built,  and  the  establishment  greatly  enlarged.  And  in  the  year 
1817  the  trustees  were  exonerated.' — pp.  54 — 57. 

Mr.  Fox  devoted  himself  with  characteristic  enei^  to  the 
work  he  had  undertaken,  and  on  the  formation  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  School  Society  in  1808,  he  became  its  secretary; 
an  office  which  he  rendered  honourable  by  his  gratuitous  but 
unceasing  and  unabated  labours.  He  died  on  the  11th  of  Aprils 
1816,  at  the  early  age  of  forty  years. 

The  last  survivor  of  this  little  band  was  William  Allen^ 
whose  recent  departure  in  a  good  old  age,  has  been  noticed  in 
most  of  the  leading  periodicals  of  the  day.  A  few  words  regard- 
ing this  venerable  philanthropist,  must  complete  the  hasty  and 
imperfect  sketches  on  which  we  have,  perhaps,  too  rashly  van-* 
tured. 

William  Allen,  at  the  period  to  which  we  have  been  refer- 
ing,  was  a  chemist,  carrying  on  an  extensive  and  lucrative  busi- 
liess  in  Plough  Court,  Lombard  Street,  and  at  the  same  time 
delivering  a  course  of  lectures  at  the  Royal  Institution.  Here 
he  had  formed  friendships  with  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  and  other 
eminent  persons,  which  ended  only  with  their  lives. 

In  the  year  1805  he  visited  Lancaster's  school  in  the  Borough 
Road  for  the  first  time.  He  was  much  struck  by  what  he  wit- 
nessed,— became  a  subscriber  to  the  school,  and  availed  himself 
of  every  opportunity  for  drawing  attention  to  its  merits.  In 
1808  he  joined  Lancaster's  other  friends  in  undertaking  the  re- 
sponsibility of  his  debts,  and  was  for  upwards  of  five  and  thirty 
years  treasurer  to  the  institution  which  arose  out  of  his  move- 
ments. 

His  life  was  eminently  active  and  useful.  In  the  year  1818^ 
being  then  a  minister  among  the  Society  of  Friends,  he  visited 
Norway,  and  from  thence  proceeded  through  Stockholm  and 
Finland  to  St.  Petersburgh.  Here,  in  conjunction  with  two 
other  fiiends  he  compiled  the  excellent  volume  of  scripture  selec- 
tions which,  in  connection  with  the  entire  scriptures^  has  ever 
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since  bceu  used  in  the  schools  of  the  society.  This  volume  was 
immediately  translated  and  printed  in  Russia  for  the  use  of  the 
schools  in  that  great  empire. 

After  leaving  Petersburgh,  he  proceeded  through  some  of  the 
large  towns  of  Russia  to  the  German  colonies  on  the  banks  of 
the  Dnieper;  and  thence  to  Constantinople^  Smyrna^  Greece, 
and  the  Ionian  Islands.  After  a  detention  at  Zante  in  conse- 
quence of  serious  and  protracted  illness,  he  returned  home 
through  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  France.  In  1822  he  again 
visited  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  at  Vienna  and  Verona 
among  the  ministers  of  the  different  courts  of  Europe  then  as- 
sembled, proclaimed  the  iniquities  of  the  African  slave  trade, 
and  pleaded  the  cause  of  the  oppressed  Greeks,  and  of  the  per- 
secuted Waldenses  of  Piedmont.  For  the  former  he  obtained 
some  important  privileges,  and  for  the  latter  he  secured  in- 
creased liberty  of  conscience. 

At  home  he  was  well  known  as  an  ardent  and  untiring  phi- 
lanthropist ; — in  character,  unspotted, — in  charity,  abundant, — 
in  manners,  a  courtier, — in  purity  of  life,  a  saint.  His  latter 
years  were  chiefly  passed  at  Lindfield,  in  Sussex,  where  he  had 
established  schools  of  industry,  and  here  he  died  on  the  30th  of 
December  1843,  in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his  age.  His  last 
thoughts  were  on  the  love  of  Christ  and  on  the  true  unity  of 
a  redeemed  people ;  his  mind  dwelling  with  lingering  affection 
on  the  words  of  Jesus,  •  that  they  may  be  with  me  where  I  am.' 
'  I  in  them,  and  thou  in  me,  that  they  all  may  be  one  in  us.^  In 
the  near  approach  of  dissolution  a  heavenly  serenity  settled  on 
his  countenance :  his  hands  were  raised  in  the  attitude  of 
prayer,  and  then  tranqiiilly  rested  on  his  bosom,  as  the  re- 
deemed spirit  was  gently  released  from  its  earthly  tenement. 

Should  his  life  ever  be  written, — and  it  would  be  an  instruct- 
ive one — the  great  lesson  to  be  gathered  from  it  would  be,  the 
practicability  of  combining  through  a  long  life,  the  obligations 
of  trade,  the  pursuits  of  science,  the  enjoyments  of  philanthropy, 
and  the  duties  of  a  gospel  ministry.  We  can  conceive  of  nothing 
better  calculated  to  correct  early  and  ill-directed  ambition,  to 
check  youthful  pride,  or  to  cure  unreasonable  disgusts,  than 
the  observation  of  so  healthful  an  .example,  as  that  of  a  man 
whose  varied  honours  were  but  successive  developments  of 
growing  character,  each  appearing  in  its  appropriate  season, 
and  each  bringing  with  it  its  suitable  reward. 

Of  the  remaining  three  early  friends  of  Lancaster,  only  one 
was  known  to  the  writer  of  this  article — Joseph  Foster,  an 
upright  and  honourable  man, — generous,  hospitable,  sincere, 
incapable  of  meanness,  and  indignant  at  wrong.     He  too  has 
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gone  to  his  rest^  the  only  one  who  has  left  his  name  and  place 
in  the  society  occupied  by  a  son. 

Of  the  political  founders  of  the  institution  few  now  remain. 
The  Dukes  of  Kent  and  Sussex,  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and  Lord 
Somerville,  Mr.  Whitbread,  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  Mr.  Homer, 
Sir  James  Macintosh,  and  many  others  who  might  be  named, 
are  all  gone.  And  Rowland  Hill,  whose  cheerful  voice  used  so 
often  to  ring  through  the  committee  room,  as  he  led  in  his  re- 
tiring but  noble-hearted  friend  John  Broadley  Wilson,  who 
usually  accompanied  him  from  his  Friday  morning  service ;  and 
Wilberforce,  in  a  somewhat  equivocal  position,  as  an  annual 
subscriber,  a  vice-president,  an  eloquent  advocate,  and  yet,  ac- 
cording to  his  sons,  a  disapprover  of  the  society ;  and  humble 
names,  a  sacramental  host,  who  did  good  service  to  the  cause  in 
their  day  and  generation,  have  gone  too,  leaving  the  principles 
they  espoused,  and  the  society  they  established,  to  be  defended, 
sustained,  and  preserved  for  succeeding  generations  by  those 
who  cherish  their  memory,  and  occupy  their  places. 

In  looking  back  over  the  ground  we  have  now  traversed,  and 
retracing  step  by  step  the  progress  of  popular  education,  it  is 
melancholy  to  observe  how  identical  are  the  accusations  brought 
against  the  friends  of  Scriptural  and  comprehensive  education 
now,  with  those  that  were  made  thirty  years  ago ;  and  how  in- 
evitable is  the  conclusion — ^forced  upon  the  mind  in  spite  of 
efforts  to  the  contrary — that  faction,  party,  secular  interests, 
and  sectarianism,  have  had  far  more  to  do  with  the  educational 
strife  of  the  last  half  century  than  any  love  for  ^  Christ's  holy 
gospel,^  or  righteous  jealousy  for  the  honour  of  his  word.     As 
far  back  as  1811  we  find  Mr.  Fox  vindicating  the  institution 
from  the  still  undying  calumny  of  being  favourable  to  Uni- 
tarianism.     This  ridiculous  charge  was  originated,  it  appears, 
by  Dr.  Marsh,  in  consequence  of  one  of  the  speakers  at  a  public 
dinner  of  the  Unitarian  Fund  having  observed,  that  'he  looked 
on  the  endeavours  of  Mr.  Lancaster  in  the  most  favourable 
point  of  view,  because  his  enthusiasm  was  merely  directed  to 
education.'     In  the  '  vindication,'  Mr.  Fox  indignantly  denies 
any  such  tendency,  and  startles  us  by  stating,  that  Mr.  Lancas- 
ter, in   order  to   prove  his   orthodoxy  and  fair   dealing,  had 
actually  printed  an  edition  of  the  church  catechism  on  three 
large  sheets  of  paper,  that  it  might  become  a  school  lesson,  and 
that  as  such,  it  was  then  used  in  his  schools  at  Canterbury, 
Cambridge,   Lynn,   Ipswich,   and  other  places.    That  such  a 
compromise  of  principle  failed  to  placate  the  bigots  who  op- 
posed him,  is  certainly  by  no  means  to  be  regretted.   Lancaster 
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saw  his  error^  and  fell  back  upon  the  great  protestant  doctrine 
of  the  sixth  article  of  the  church  of  England^  which  declares^ 
that  ^  Holy  Scripture  containeth  all  things  necessary  to  salva- 
tion; so  that  whatsoever  is  not  found  therein,  nor  may  be 
proved  thereby,  is  not  to  be  required  of  any  man,  that  it  should 
be  believed  as  an  article  of  faith,  or  be  thought  requisite  or 
necessary  to  salvation/ 

By  the  teaching  of  ^  leading  and  uncontroverted  doctrines,' 
as  opposed  to  '  peculiar  religious  tenets/  which  were  to  be  ex- 
cluded, Mr.  Fox  boldly  asserts  was  meant,  ^  those  principles 
which  are  received  and  acknowledged  by  every  class  of  chris- 
tians, considered  as  such,  who  do  not  think  it  idolatry  to  address 
worship  to  Jesus  Christ,'  'This  is  plain  language — ^it  excludes 
Unitarianism  altogether.  It  does  more;  it  proves  that  from 
the  very  first,  the  principle  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School 
Society  has  been,  in  accordance  with  its  universal  practice,  not 
only  not  to  exclude,  but  positively  to  introduce,  and,  as  much  as 
possible,  to  teach  in  scripture  language,  those  great  truths 
which  Unitarians  deny,  but  which  have  ever  been  the  consola- 
tion and  joy  of  all  real  christians.  And  yet — such  is  the  power 
of  prejudice,  when  sectarian  purposes  have  to  be  subserved — 
that  even  within  the  last  twelve  months  we  have  heard  it  as- 
serted in  public,  by  one  who  ought  to  have  known  better,  that 
if  evangelical  religion  be  now  taught  in  British  Schools  it  is  by 
a  side  wind,  by  a  sort  of  pious  fraud,  and  in  opposition  to  its 
original  constitution !  while  others,  affecting  a  liberality  which 
they  do  not  feel,  lift  up  sanctimonious  eyes,  and  still  timidly 
express  doubts  as  to  the  bible  being  used,  or  as  .to  religious 
principle  being  regarded  in  the  selection  of  teachers.  '  Phari- 
sees,' '  hypocrites,'  our  Lord  would  have  said  to  such, — ^  first 
take  beams  out  of  your  own  eyes,  and  then  shall  ye  see 
clearly  to  take  motes  out  of  your  brother's  eyes.'  Let  the  young 
and  ardent  take  warning  in  time.  Let  them  beware,  ere  it  be 
too  late,  of  the  immoralities  of  the  religious.  Let  them  know 
that  deep  as  is  the  guilt  involved  in  the  indulgence  of  dispo- 
sitions so  opposed  to  the  ^  gracious  image  of  the  Son  of  Man,' 
as  detraction  and  slander,  these  are  but  the  every  day  enormi- 
ties of  those  who  stoop  to  lead  sects,  and  to  contend  for  party. 
Let  them  learn  early  to  dread  the  influences  of  vulgar  praise 
and  conscious  power.  Let  them  be  assured  that  the  victories 
even  of  truth  are  too  dearly  purchased,  if  they  are  obtained  by 
the  loss  of  candour  or  at  the  cost  of  charity. 

Poor  Lancaster,  who  had  often  occasion  to  join  with  the 
Psalmist  and  pray — '  Deliver  my  soul,  O  Lord,  from  lying  lips, 
and  a  deceitful  tongue,'  being  charged  with  Deism,  once  pub- 
lished his  ^  belief,'  and  if  words  have  any  mesming,  it  is  abun- 
dantly satisfactory.  We  quote  it  as  a  curious  and  almost  solitary 
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instance  of  Quaker  theology  thrown  into  the  form  of  a  crede. 
*  I  am/  he  says  '  a  firm  believer  in  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ. 
I  believe  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  were  given  by  inspiration, 
and  contain  in  writing  the  revealed  will  of  God.  I  believe  the 
doctrine  of  the  fall  of  man,  and  the  alienation  from  God  conse- 
quent on  that  fall.  I  beUeve  that  there  are  three  that  bear 
record  in  Heaven;  the  Father,  the  Word,  and  the  Spirit, 
and  that  these  three  are  one.  I  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  justifi- 
cation by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ.  I  know  that  salvation  can  only 
be  obtained  by  the  name  of  Christ,  and  by  the  oblation  of  him- 
self which  he  made  on  the  cross.  I  beheve  The  Apostles' 
Creed  to  be  a  just  inference  from  the  scriptures,  at  once  excel- 
lent, simple,  and  expressive ;  but  it  was  not  given  in  its  present 
collective  form  by  inspiration,  as  the  writings  of  the  apostles 
were ;  and  who  can  blame  me  for  preferring,  as  an  individual, 
the  inspired  writings  of  the  apostle,  which  contain  the  substance 
of  the  creed  in  almost  every  page,  and  often  in  a  few  lines,  to 
any  inference  therefrom  by  men,  however  excellent  in  their 
kind  ?  Can  such  inferences  rival  the  beautiful  language  of  St. 
John,  or  the  majestic  yet  simple  eloquence  of  St.  Paul?' 
SociNiAN,  Deist,  Infidel  !  May  thy  sound  faith,  and  loving 
heart,  inspire  us  with  a  large  charity  for  thy  many  faults  and 
grievous  wanderings ! 

The  recent  movement  of  the  Wesleyan  body,  and  the  forma- 
tion of '  the  Congregational  Board  of  Education,'  render  it  more 
than  ever  necessary  that  the  principles  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  School  Society  should  be  clearly  stated  and  thoroughly 
understood.  On  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  congrega- 
tional schools,  when  conducted  on  comprehensive  principles, 
and  on  the  obligations  resting  upon  churches  to  do  their  part 
in  removing  the  dense  mass  of  ignorance  by  which  they  are 
surrounded,  we  have  long  since  expressed  our  opinion.  Fifteen 
years  ago  we  urged  their  establishment,  and  we  have  seen  no 
reason  materially  to  alter  the  opinions  we  then  expressed.  But 
then,  we  have  always  held  that  congregational  schools  of  this 
description  are,  after  all,  only  British  schools  under  another 
name ;  and  we  are  now  happy  to  find  our  judgment  in  this 
matter  sustained  by  an  official  paper  of  the  society,  which  runs 
thus : — 

'  In  order  to  establish  a  British  School,  it  is  by  no  means  neces* 
sary  that  different  denominations  should  unite  either  in  its  support 
or  management.  Such  a  school  may  be  sustained  and  governed 
as  legitimately  by  an  individual  as  by  a  local  committee.  It  may 
be  carried  on  in  a  building  attached  to,  or  distinct  from,  a  particulur 
place  of  worship.  It  may  be  exclusively  supported  by  a  sinffle 
congregation,  or  it  may  be  dependent  upon  the  subscriptions  of  a. 
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neighbourhood.  The  committee  governing  it  may  all  be  of  one 
denomination,  or  they  may  be  of  several  denominations.  I'he 
teacher  may  hold  religious  opinions  in  accordance  with  those  of 
his  committee,  or  he  may  differ  from  them.  All  these  varieties 
of  administration  are  mere  accidents.  They  leave  the  essential 
principle  of  a  British  school  untouched, — that  principle  being  scrip- 
twral  instruction  without  reference  to  the  denominational  intebests 
of  any  one  particular  section  of  the  chttrch» 

'  So  long,  therefore,  as  a  congregational  school  is  conducted  on 
what  may  be  termed  the  principle  of  religious  equality, — so  long  as 
it  imposes  no  condition  adverse  to  freedom  of  conscience,  or  un* 
favourable  to  the  undisturbed  exercise  of  parental  rights,  it  is,  not- 
withstanding its  organization  and   management,   a  British  school. 

'  Whenever  it  forsakes  this  ground,  by  introducing  in  school 
hours,  and  as  a  part  of  school  business,  some  catechism  or  other 
human  formulary  peculiar  to  a  denomination, — whenever  it  so  iden- 
tifies the  Sunday  school  and  the  day  school,  as  to  make  attendance  on 
the  one  essential  to  continuance  in  the  other, — whenever  it  in  any 
way  perverts  benevolent  effort  for  the  education  of  the  poor  into  an 
engine  of  sectarian  proselytism,  it  departs  (and  just  in  the  propor- 
tion that  it  so  acts),  from  the  comprehensive  principle  of  the  Society, 
and  ceases  to  be  numbered  among  its  schools.  It  is  then  a  congre- 
gational school,  on  exclusive  principles. 

To  the  latter  class  of  congregational  schools  we  decidedly 
object.  Still  more  emphaticdly  would  we  protest  against  the 
doctrine,  now  becoming  fashionable  in  quarters  where  it  was 
once  indignantly  rejected,  that  the  education  of  the  people  is  to 
be  committed  to  the  church.  We  care  not  whether  by  '  the 
church '  is  meant  the  national  establishment,  the  voluntary 
churches  of  dissenters,  or  both  united ;  we  repudiate  the  prin- 
ciple :  it  is  as  hollow  as  that  which  maintains  that  the  instruction 
of  the  people  is  the  proper  care  of  the  government.  We  are 
prepared  to  stand  or  fall  by  the  sounder  doctrine  put  forth  by 
the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society. 

'  The  direction  of  popular  education  is  the  proper  duty  and  in- 
alienable right  of  the  people  themselves.  Jt  cannot  be  resigned  to 
the  government.  It  cannot  be  yielded  to  the  national  establishment. 
It  cannot  be  laid  at  the  feet  of  the  ministers  of  religion,  either  of  one, 
or  of  all  denominations.  It  is  noi  exclusively  a  religious  thing.  If  in 
one  aspect  it  involves  spiritual  privilege,  in  another  it  as  distinctly 
includes  civil  right.  To  possess  it  is  a  secular  advantage.  To  be 
deprived  of  it  is  to  be  brought  under  a  civil  disability, 

'  So  complex  a  work  will  best  be  promoted  by  religious  men,  act- 
ing as  christian  citizens,  and  representing  in  their  movements  principles 
rather  than  sects.  To  abandon  education  to  the  rivalry  of  conflicting 
denominations,  would  be  to  place  universally  a  particular  class  of 
civil  benefits  at  the  disposal  of  religious  bodies,  to  be  given  or  with- 
held at  their  option.' 

Nor  is  this  all:  — 
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*  By  the  union  of  christians  of  different  denominations,  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Society,  the  establishment  of  schools  becomes  practicable 
in  districts  where  it  would  be  otherwise  impossible  to  act  efficiently  ; 
a  wise  and  equal  distribution  of  the  means  of  education  is  secured  in 
thickly  populated  towns  and  cities  ;  that  unnatural  and  mischievous 
competition  which  so  frequently  dissipates  strength,  which  reduces 
the  remuneration  of  the  teacher  to  the  lowest  point,  and  which  renders 
any  united  system  of  school  inspection  all  but  impossible,  is  always 
checked  and  often  prevented  ;  and  the  temptation  to  appoint  unsuit- 
able teachers,  merely  for  the  sake  of  securing  persons  of  peculiar 
religious  opinions,  is  to  a  great  extent  removed  out  of  the  way. 

'  By  confining  religious  instruction  tp  the  sacred  scriptures,  and 
by  inculcating  points  which  unite  rather  than  those  which  divide  real 
christians,  it  presents  truth  to  the  minds  of  children  in  its  just  pro- 
portions ;  it  avoids  the  danger  of  forming  sectarian  partizans  instead 
of  enlightened  christians;  and  it  prevents  the  growth  of  mere  preju- 
dices, by  withholding  from  the  young  sentiments  and  opinions  which 
can  have  no  practical  hold  either  on  their  intellects  or  affections. 
It  thus  binds  together,  by  common  effort,  in  a  common  cause,  those 
who  are  always  too  prone  to  separate ;  it  enables  the  stronger  to 
assist  the  weaker,  by  generously  bearing  a  portion  of  their  burdens ; 
and  by  manifesting  to  the  world  the  identity  of  christian  character, 
it  tends  to  promote  the  fulfilment  of  the  Redeemer's  prayer,  *  that 
they  all  may  be  one/ — p.  22. 

While,  therefore,  we  rejoice  in  the  establishment  and  multi- 
plication of  congregational  schools,  and  hail  all  snch  efforts  as 
promoting  the  great  and  common  cause  of  light  against  dark- 
ness, truth  against  error,  and  holiness  against  sin,  we  feel  still 
bound  to  regard  the  education  of  the  people  as  a  national  object, 
and  therefore  to  be  treated,  whenever  it  is  practicable,  nation- 
ally ;  that  is  to  say,  '  with  reference  to  the  country  rather  than 
to  parties,  to  towns  rather  than  to  churches,  to  districts  rather 
than  to  congregations.* 

In  readmg  the  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Dr.  Arnold,  we 
have  been  much  struck  with  the  accordance  of  that  eminent 
person^s  sentiments  on  education  with  those  which  we  have 
thought  it  right  to  advocate.  His  whole  life,  indeed,  might  be 
converted  into  one  great  argument  for  the  British  and  Foreign 
School  Society.  He  is  perpetually  insisting  that  '  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Unitarians,  all  christians  have  a  common  ground  in 
all  that  is  essential  in  Christianity  /  and  beyond  that  he  never 
wishes  to  go.  Yet  he  is  no  persecutor.  His  letter  to  a  parent 
holding  Unitarian  opinions  is  a  model  of  christian  integrity  and 
candour. 

Far  from  imagining  that  children  cannot  be  trained  in  the 
fear  and  love  of  God  without  being  separated  into  sects^  he  dis* 
claims  all  wish  to  bias  their  opinions  on  unimportant  points,  and 
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labours  '  to  lead  them  to  Christ  in  true  and  devoted  faith^  hold- 
ing all  the  scholarship  that  ever  man  had,  to  be  infinitely  worth- 
less in  comparison  with  even  a  very  humble  degree  of  spiritual 
advancement/ 

But  then  he  had  no  exaggerated  expectations.  '  He  had 
faith  in  what  he  believed  to  be  a  general  law  of  Providence ; 
and  he  based  his  whole  management  on  his  early  formed  and 
yearly-increasing  conviction,  that  what  he  had  to  look  for  both 
intellectually  and  morally,  was  not  performance,  but  promise ;' 
and  ^  he  did  not  hesitate  to  apply  to  his  scholars  the  principle 
which  seemed  to  him  to  have  been  adopted  in  the  training  of 
the  childhood  of  the  human  race  itself.  He  shrunk  from  press- 
ing on  the  consciences  of  boys  rules  of  action  which  he  felt  they 
were  not  yet  able  to  bear ;  and  from  enforcing  actions  which, 
though  right  in  themselves,  would  in  boys  be  performed  firom 
wrong  motives.^  His  aim,  indeed,  was  rather  to  make  christian 
men  than  to  produce  christian  boys.  He  felt  that  with  children 
school  time  is  seed  time,  and  he  was  content  to  see  '  the  blade ' 
only,  in  the  full  belief  that  ^  the  ear/  and  the  *  full  com  in  the 
ear,^  would  follow  in  due  time. 

Bight  views  on  this  subject  would  do  much  to  check  the  un- 
reasonable expectations  which  are  so  frequently  formed  by  those 
who  estabhsh  schools  for  the  poor ;  the  language  of  mature  and 
experienced  piety,  instead  of  being  encouraged,  would  be  felt  to 
be  inappropriate  in  the  mouth  of  a  child ;  excited  hopes  would 
not  be  followed  by  collapse  and  disappointment ;  and  abundant 
scope  would  be  found  for  the  soimd  christian  instruction  of 
young  persons,  without  the  introduction  of  topics  ill  suited  to 
their  years,  or  the  factitious  development  of  religious  affections. 

But  we  have  already  far  exceeded  all  boimds  in  the  length  to 
which  this  article  has  insensibly  extended.  We  must  now  part 
company  alike  with  Bell  and  Lancaster,  and  with  the  societies 
which  respectively  embody  their  principles  and  form  their 
monuments. 

Mr.  Southey's  book  is,  on  the  whole,  heavy.  It  is  much  too 
large  and  loaded  with  correspondence.  Here  and  there  a  letter 
from  the  Edgeworths,  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  or  the  lamented 
editor  of  the  first  volume,  reUeves  a  tedium  which  would  other- 
wise be  insupportable.  Yet  even  these,  though  few  in  number, 
are  sometimes  uninteresting,  and  only  add  to  the  dreary  and 
desolate  feeUng  with  which  the  eye  wanders  over  the  three 
thick  octavo  volumes  which  embalm  the  remains  of  Dr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Corston^s  sketch,  as  a  literary  production,  is  not  open  to 
criticism.  It  is  the  last  fond  memorial  of  an  old  man  trembling 
on  the  brink  of  the  grave,  and  recalling  scenes  still  fresh  with 
the  recollection  of  by-gone  joys. 
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Art.  II.  I.  Isagoge  in  epistolam  a  Paulo  apost.  ad  Colossenses  datam, 
theologica,  historical  critica,  Confecit  G.  Bobmer.  8vo.  Berol. 
1829. 

2.  Theologiache  Auslegung  des  Paulinischen  Sendschreibens  an  die 
Colosser,     Von  W.  Bobmer.     Bvo.     Breslau,  1835. 

3.  Der  Brief  Pauli  an  die  Colosser :  Uebersetzung,  ErklUnmg,  ein- 
leitende,  und  epikritische  Abhandlungen,  Yon  W,  Steiger.  Bvo. 
£rlangeD,  1835. 

4.  Commentar  Uber  den  Brief  Pauli  an  die  Colosser,  Von  K.  C. 
W.  F.  Babr.    8vo.     Basel,  1833. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  greatly  needs  an  English  com- 
mentary. There  is  no  good  exposition  of  it  in  our  language. 
It  is  a  part  of  the  New  Testament^  confessedly  difficult,  and  in 
various  aspects  most  important.  In  the  meantime,  some  one 
of  the  three  commentaries  at  the  head  of  this  article  should 
be  translated  into  English.  Bahr^s  would  probably  be  the 
most  popular,  although  we  should  prefer  Steiger's  or  Boehmer's. 
Olshausen's,  however,  is  superior  to  any  other  of  the 'same 
compass.  The  light  of  history,  especially  the  history  of  philo- 
sophy, must  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  letter  before  us.  The 
allusions  of  Paul  lie  so  much  within  the  apostolic  period,  that  it 
is  impossible  to  understand  the  scope  and  bearings  of  his  state- 
ments, or  to  attach  definite  ideas  to  many  expressions,  without 
a  tolerable  acquaintance  with  the  influences  M'hich  leavened  the 
cultivated  Jewish  no  less  than  the  cultivated  heathen  mind  of 
that  age.  To  explore  this  is  a  task  to  which  the  indolent  pro- 
pensity of  the  EngUsh  theologian  is  averse.  It  must  be  left  to 
the  laborious  Germans  who  love  such  pursuits ;  while  we  are 
content  with  learning  the  results  of  their  investigations.  They 
accuse  us  of  doing  nothing  to  advance  the  interpretation  of  the 
Bible,  and  there  is  ground  for  the  accusation ;  although  them- 
selves are  not  free  &om  blame  while  boldly  prosecuting  their 
inquiries. 

In  examining  such  questions  as  are  suggested  by  the  epistle, 
we  shall  piursue  the  following  order,  and  inquire : — 

I.  Who  were  the  persons  at  Colosse  whom  the  apostle  con- 
demns as  corrupters  of  the  church  ? 

II.  Did  Paul  himself  plant  the  church  in  that  place  ? 

III.  The  authenticity  and  genuineness  of  the  epistle. 

IV.  The  connexion  between  the  epistles  to  the  Colossians  and 
Ephesians. 

V.  The  time  and  place  at  which  the  Colossian  letter  wa^ 
written. 

VI.  Its  contents. 
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In  discussing  the  first  topic  these  particulars  present  them- 
selves : — 

{a)  Were  the  false  teachers  at  Colosse  of  one  sect  or  class^  or 
did  they  belong  to  different  and  distinct  parties  ? 

{b)  Were  they  Jews  or  Christians  ? 

(c)  What  were  the  peculiar  tenets  which  they  inculcated  ? 

(a)  When  the  various  features  ascribed  by  the  apostle  to  these 
errorists  are  collected  into  one  portrait,  they  appear  at  first 
sight  so  contradictory  as  not  to  belong  to  the  same  individuals. 
Rather  do  they  seem  to  describe  minds  whose  psychology  is 
diverse.     Hence  Heinrichs  attributes  the  characteristic  traits 
enumerated  to  persons  of  various  parties, — judaists,  gnostics, 
and  other  heretics.     In  hke  manner  Whitby  thinks,  that  they 
point  partly  to  Essenes,  and  partly  to  Pythagorean  philosophers. 
Nothing  improbable  appears  in  the  supposition  that  a  judaising 
tendency  is  depicted  in  the  words : — '  Let  no  man,  therefore, 
judge  you  in  meat  or  in  drink,  or  in  respect  of  an  holy  day,  or 
of  the  new  moon,  or  of  the  sabbath  days  /  and  a  gnostic  pro- 
pensity in  the  following : — ^  Let  no  man  beguile  you  of  your 
reward  in  a  voluntary   humility  and   worshipping  of  angels, 
intruding  into   those  things  which  he  hath  not  seen,  vainly 
puffed  up  by  his  fleshly  mind,*  (ii.  16,  18.)   The  writer  does  not 
affirm  that  all  the  errors  he  condemns  were  held  by  the  same 
persons.   No  part  of  the  epistle  is  directly  or  decidedly  opposed 
to  the  hypothesis,  that  those  who  disseminated  false  doctrines 
among  the  Colossians  belonged  to  classes  essentially  distinct ; 
although,  at  the  same  time,  a  hue  of  separation  is  not  dra^vn 
between  diffferent  parties.     But  when  we  reflect  that  Colosse 
was  of  comparatively  small  extent* — that  the  Christians  there 
were  not  very  numerous ;  and  that  the  apostle  uniformly  cen- 
sures the  church  as  a  whole,  not  certain  individuals  in  it ;  that 
the  errors  in  question  are   successively  depicted  without  any 
intimation  that  they  belonged  to  various  factions;  it  is  pro- 
bable, that  all  the  features  unite  in  one  portrait,  and  find  their 

*  It  is  often  stated,  that  Colosse  was  a  large,  wealthy,  populous  city,  and 
thence  inferred  that  the  church  there  was  large  and  flourishing.  This  does 
not  appear  to  be  correct.  In  the  time  of  Herodotus  and  Xenophou,  it 
certainly  was  so;  hut  not  in  the  time  of  Paul.  The  former  historian  calls  it 
irokiQ  niyoKi)  (vii.  30);  the  latter,  Maifnav  Kai  niya\7i^{  Kn^h,  I.  2.  6).  But 
its  ancient  greatness  sank  when  Laodicea  and  Uierapohs  rebelled  against  the 
yoke  of  the  Seleucidse,  and  afterwards  of  the  Romans.  Strabo  (xii.  8.)  calls  it 
TdXt<r/ia,  a  little  town,  in  opposition  to  Laodicea  which  was  extensive  and 
populous.  Ptolemy  has  taken  no  notice  of  it  in  his  catalogue  of  cities.  It  is 
true  that  Pliny  reckons  it  one  of  the  celeberrima  oppida  PhrygieB,{  Nat.  Hist.  v. 
41).  but  oppidum  mcfkns  only  a  toton  ;  and  the  reason  why  he  styles  it  veri/ 
celebrated  is  obscure.    His  authority  is  of  little  weight  against  that  of  Strabo. 

VOL.  XVII.  X 
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appropriate  position  in  the  same  persons.  A  comparison  of  our 
epistle  with  the  pastoral  letters  shews,  that  similar  errors  had 
been  promulgated  in  Crete  and  Ephesus.  It  is  therefore  better 
to  assume,  with  the  majority  of  modern  interpreters,  that  only 
one  class  of  heretical  teachers  is  depicted  in  the  epistle. 

{b)  Eichhom  maintains,  that  they  were  Jews,  not  Christians ; 
a  hypothesis   afterwards   modified  by   Schneckenburger,    and 
adopted  as  so  modified  by  Feilmoser.  In  support  of  it  Eichhom 
adduces  the  phrase,  '  not  holding  the  liead,^  (ii.  19),  which  is 
explained,  not  believing  in  Christ,    Tliis,  however,  is  obviously 
incorrect.     Had  they  been  mere  Jews,  there  would  have  been 
no  significancy  in  affirming  that  they  did  not  believe  in  Christ. 
'  Not  holding  the  head^  must  therefore  denote,  not  holding  fast 
by  the  head,  not  maintaining  a  belief  in  His  essential  dignity  and 
power,  but  virtually  lowering  his  pre-eminence  by  adopting  and 
disseminating  views  in  regard  to  his  person,  inconsistent  with 
its  true  glory.     Had  they  not  made  a  profession  of  Christianity, 
the  apostle  would  hardly  have  described,  or  warned  the  Co- 
lossians    against    them,   with    such    particularity.      The   case 
would  have  been  too  obvious  to  require  so  much  opposition  on 
the  part  of  an  inspired  writer.     Jews  would  have  been  at  once 
charged  with  absolutely  rejecting  the  promised  Messiah  in  the 
person  of  the  Saviour,  and  thus  condemned  for  their  unbelief. 
It  is  manifest  from  the  tenor  of  the  epistle,  that  they  were 
Christians  not  Jews,  else  the  pains  taken  to  refute  them  appear 
to  be  superfluous. 

(c)  In  Phrygia,  there  was  a  mixture  of  the  oriental  and  occi- 
dental tendencies.    The  national  character  of  the  people  appears 
to  have  been  strongly  tinctured  with  the  enthusiastic  and  the 
mystical.     Such  a  propensity,  turned  in  a  heathen  direction, 
may  be  observed  in  the  fanatical  worship  of  Cybele ;  while  in  the 
direction  of  Christianity,  it  appears  in  the  Montanism  of  the 
second  century.     During  the  apostolic  age,  many  Jews  were 
dispersed  through  Asia   Minor.      Considerable    numbers  had 
taken  up  their  abode  there  previously  to  the  birth  of  Christ. 
According  to  Josephus,  Antiochus  the  Great  ordered  two  thou- 
sand Jewish  families,  with  all  their  effects,  to  be  transplanted 
from  Babylon  and  Mesopotamia  into  Phrygia,  (Antiq.  xii.  3.) 
Nor  were  the  Jews  who  had  established  themselves  in  this  region 
of  one  party  alone ; — they  belonged  to  all  the  sects  into  which 
the  nation  was  divided.     Now  the  people  of  that  time,  both  Jews 
and  heathens,  were  prone  to  speculations  respecting  the  invi- 
sible world.     Eager  to  stretch  their  view  beyond  the  material, 
they  pushed  their  inquiries  into  the  region  of  spirits  and  higher 
intelligences.     It  may  be  readily  conceived,  that  the  thirst  after 
such  aerial  knowledge  was  accompanied  by  considerable  diasa- 
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tisfaction^  because  the  votaries  arrived  at  no  definite  conclusions^ 
nor  attained  to  a  full  solution  of  tbeir  doubts.  In  the  domain 
of  their  shadowy  speculations,  they  found  no  substantial  resting- 
place.  This  was  the  prevalent  propensity  of  the  human  mind^ 
especially  of  the  Phrygian,  at  the  period  in  question.  Amid  the 
general  desire  for  superior  wisdom,  and  communion  with  higher 
orders  of  being,  Christianity  was  embraced  all  the  more  readily, 
as  the  means  of  affording  that  relief  to  the  spirit  which  it  had 
elsewhere  sought  in  vain,  inasmuch  as  this  new  religion  professes 
to  release  mankind,  in  some  degree,  from  the  bondage  of  the 
body,  and  to  communicate  a  divine  knowledge. 

But  we  must  consider  the  tendencies  of  the  Jewish  mind 
itself  prior  to  the  reception  of  Christianity,  and  the  different 
phases  which  it  presented,  before  the  result  of  the  contact  of 
such  mind  with  the  simple  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament  can 
be  rightly  developed.  TheUe  is  in  mind  generally,  the  practical 
and  the  speculative  tendency.  The  former  predominated  among 
the  Pharisees ;  the  latter  among  the  Essenes, — a  contemplative 
class,  who  lived  secluded  from  the  world,  exhil)iting  a  theosophic 
spirit  in  union  with  an  ascetic  bias.  The  Essenes,  however,  were 
not  the  only  Jews  who  manifested  this  mental  bias.  Many  others 
exhibited  a  mystic -ascetic  direction.  At  first  sight,  asceticism 
might  appear  inconsistent  with  the  theoretic  spirit.  It  might 
seem  improbable,  that  the  practical  and  the  speculative  should 
be  united  in  the  same  individuals.  But  b.  false  asceticism,  so  far 
from  being  incongruous  with  the  theoretic  propensity,  is  nearly 
allied  to  it.  When  once  the  mind  turns  aside  in  a  wrong  direc- 
tion, or  tries  to  penetrate  into  the  region  of  clouds  and  shadows, 
it  engenders  notions  in  regard  to  the  material,  which  partake  of 
the  illusions  gathered  amid  airy  speculations.  It  will  then  be 
felt  more  keenly,  that  the  body  is  a  clog  upon  the  heaven-born 
spirit,  by  preventing  it  from  assimilation  to  angels  and  spirits, 
or  by  obstructing  its  desires  after  the  invisible  and  immaterial. 
Hence  the  outward  frame  will  be  neglected  and  macerated,  and 
its  natural  appetites  unduly  restrained,  as  though  they  directly 
tended  to  hinder  communion  with  the  spiritual  world.  If  we 
reflect,  moreover,  that  strict  asceticism,  as  in  the  case  of  the  false 
teachers  at  Colosse,  often  rested  on  the  belief  that  matter  was 
essentially  evil,  we  shall  readily  perceive  the  alliance  between  phi 
losophical  speculation  and  rigid  abstinence.  The  elements  of 
theosophic  ascetism  were  already  contained  in  the  Jewish  Cab- 
bala. It  is  true  that  these  elements  with  which  the  apostolic 
age  was  deeply  imbued,  had  not  been  incorporated  into  a  formal 
organism,  but  they  were  in  active  operation,  and  widely  diffused 
notwithstanding.  Soon  after  the  apostolic  period,  they  were 
wrought  up  into  complete  and  compacted  systems. 

X  2 
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Let  it  be  remembered  too,  that  before  and  during  the  time  of 
our  Saviour,  Alexandria  was  the  metropolis  of  philosophy. 
There  Jewish  theosophy  assumed  various  garbs,  and  was  exten- 
sively cultivated.  Allegorical  interpretation  was  fashionable. 
To  the  outward  symbols  of  Judaism  a  higher  meaning  Mas 
attached.  A  hidden  sense  was  extracted  from  every  part  of  the 
Old  Testament.  Contemplating  the  external  as  thus  connected 
with  the  internal,  the  learned  Jews  of  Egypt  desired  to  penetrate 
through  it  into  the  recesses  of  the  latter,  and  so  to  arrive  at 
profound  mysteries  which  it  was  the  privilege  of  the  initiated 
alone  to  apprehend.  Such  was  the  class  to  which  Philo  belonged 
— a  class  resembling  the  persons  to  whom  reference  is  made  in 
the  present  epistle.  Now  the  influences  emanating  from 
Alexandria  were  extensive.  A  place  where  philosophical  Ju- 
daism found  its  central  point,  must  have  had  no  ordinary  effect 
upon  the  Jews  resident  in  other,  and  especially,  in  neighbouring 
regions.  Doctrines  passed  through  it  from  the  east  into  the 
west.  Between  the  developments  of  the  eastern  and  western 
mind,  it  must  be  regarded  as  the  principal  centre  of  union. 
Here  were  many  contemplative  Essenes  or  Therapeutae,  and 
thence  came  forth  a  powerful  stimulus  to  the  intellectual  appe- 
tite of  Jewish  brethren,  and  even  of  cultivated  heathen,  who 
had  not  the  good  fortune  to  reside  at  the  fountain,  and  to  catch 
the  enthusiastic  spirit  fresh  from  its  source.  It  is  imnecessaiy, 
on  the  present  occasion^  to  develop  the  prevailing  elements  of 
the  Alexandrine  theology  about  the  time  of  our  Lord's  advent^ 
especially  those  peculiar  elements  which  constituted  the  promi- 
nent part  of  Philo's  creed.  There  was  a  twofold  tendency  to 
mystical  speculation;  viz.,  the  Grecian-philosophic  and  the 
Oriental-theosophic ;  the  former  more  apparent  in  Philo;  the 
latter,  in  the  case  before  us. 

When  Jews  addicted  to  such  theosophic-asceticism  were  led  to 
embrace  Christianity,  they  could  not  easily  abandon  their 
previous  bias,  however  opposite  to  the  simplicity  and  purity 
of  the  gospel.  Ignorant,  perhaps,  of  the  extent  and  reality 
of  the  self-denial  which  the  gospel  demands,  they  adopted  it 
as  offering  spiritual  freedom,  and  affording  farther  insight 
into  that  immaterial  world  in  which  their  imaginations 
loved  to  luxuriate.  But  Christianity  grasped  by  minds  of  mys- 
tical and  enthusiastic  tendencies,  must  have  partially  disap- 
pointed their  hopes,  especially  since  they  were  averse  to  the 
renunciation  of  that  boasted  wisdom  which  must  be  laid  at  the 
foot  of  the  cross.  In  these  circumstances  it  was  natural  for  theo- 
rizers  to  modify  and  adapt  the  gospel  to  their  wonted  modes 
of  thought, — to  bring  it  into  union  with  their  mystical  notions^ 
and  to  cast  it  anew  in  the  mould  of  their  own  theosophy.  Hence, 
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pure  Christianity  was  disfigured.  It  cannot  be  associated  with 
the  heterogeneous  speculations  of  oriental  theosophy  without 
deterioration  of  its  genuine  character.  The  house  where  the 
ark  of  the  Lord  is  placed^  cannot  allow  a  rival  occupant.  Dagon 
must  fall  to  the  ground.  Such  was  the  mode  in  which  it  was 
sought  to  incorporate  a  theosophic  religion  with  Christianity. 
The  false  teachers  in  question  were  Jewish  gnostics^  whose  pre- 
vious tendencies  had  not  been  subdued  by  the  aU-pervading  in- 
fluence of  genuine  truth.  They  therefore  modified  the  gospel  to 
suit  their  particular  views. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  pronounce  a  decision  upon  the  ques- 
tion whether  the   so-called  philosophy  consisted  of  elements 
foreign  to  Judaism^  or  of  materials  emanating  from  that  religion 
alone.   We  have  seen  the  kind  of  religious  notions  current  among 
some  of  the  Jewish  sects.  Joseplius  and  Fhilo^  who  are  the  prin- 
cipal* sources  of  information  in  regard  to  this  pointy  shew^  that 
philosophical  speculations  identical  with  those  inculcated  by  the 
errorists  at  Colosse^  occupied  the  minds  of  the  inquiring  Jews^ 
and  were  propagated  as  matters  of  recondite  knowledge  con- 
cealed from  the  mass  of  mankind.     It  has  been  thought  dSScult^ 
however^  to  find  among  the  Jews  of  that  period  evidence  of  the 
fact  that  the  worship  of  angels  (ii.  18)  was  held  by  any  sect  in  the 
time  of  Paul ;  and  again^  to  discover  such  sentiments  as  the 
apostle  confronts^  by  declaring  Christ  to  be  the  head  of  all  princi- 
pality and  power  (ii.  10)^  having  spoiled  principalities  and  powers, 
made  a  shew  of  them  openly,  and  triumphed  over  them  in  his  suf- 
ferings (ii.  15),  i.  e.,  peculiar  sentiments  in  regard  to  orders  of 
angels,  and  subordinate   deities   supposed   to  possess  creative 
energy.  Josephus,  indeed,  speaks  of  the  three  different  forms  in 
which  the  Mosaic  religion  had  been  moulded  as  different  philo- 
sophical directions.  The  term  pliilosophy  therefore  does  not  neces- 
sarily lead  the  inquirer  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  Old  Testament 
religion,  although  it  is  too  narrow  to  confine  it,  with  Tittmann  and 
others,  exclusively  to  the  Jewish  law.  According  to  the  account 
given  of  the  Essenes,  we  should  have  expected  that  they,  if  any 
of  the  sects,  should  have  reverenced  angels  or  celestial  spirits. 
Perhaps,  however,  it  will  not  be  needfal  even  here  to  travel 
beyond  the  limits  of  Judaism.     The  mental  propensity  which 
has  been  already  described  as  belonging  to  the  Jews  in  Phrygia, 
is  nearly  allied  to  an  angelological  tendency.     In  consequence 
of  their  proneness  to  the  mysterious  and  the  magical,  they  were 
eager  to  cultivate   a  connexion  with   superior   beings.     It  is 
generally  admitted  that  the  Jews  brought  many  notions  con- 
cerning spirits  and  demons  from  Babylon ;  and  there  is  little 

*  See  ako  Pliny,  Nat.  Hist.  v.  15  (17). 
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doubt  that  the  cabbalistic  doctrine  concerning  such  beings  had 
a  strong  tincture  of  orientalism.  Accordingly  Josephus  states 
of  the  Essenes^  that  they  observed  the  names  of  angels.  The 
Alexandrine  Jews  approved  of  the  sentiment  that  angels  were 
intemundi  between  God  and  good  men — a  sentiment  which 
would  easily  prepare  the  way  for  the  adoration  of  these  beings. 
Still  more  directly  to  our  purpose  is  a  passage  in  the  xvjpvyfAu 
nirgovy  in  which  it  is  stated,  that  the  Jews  adored  angels  and 
archangels — and  it  is  supposed  by  Grabe  that  this  treatise  be- 
longs to  the  first  century.*  These  Jewish  theosophists  may 
have  paid  a  superstitious  reverence  to  angels  not  only  be- 
cause angels  were  present  in  great  numbers  at  the  giving  of 
the  law,  but  because  from  them  were  supposed  to  proceed 
mysterious  powers,  which  raised  the  initiated  far  above  the 
multitude.  Their  acquaintance  with  the  superior  natxires  of  the 
invisible  world  was  supposed  to  give  them  a  certain  relation  to 
the  Supreme  Deity.  '  In  that  Judaizing  sect/  says  the  excel- 
lent Neander,  '  which  here  came  into  conflict  with  the  simple, 
apostolic  doctrine,  we  see  the  germ  of  the  Judaizing  gnosticism. 
Though  the  account  given  by  Epiphanius  of  the  coi^ct  between 
Cerinthus  and  the  Apostle  Paul  is  not  worthy  of  credit,  yet  at 
least  between  the  tendency  which  Paul  here  combats,  and  the 
tendency  of  Cerinthus  the  greatest  agreement  is  found  to  exist ; 
and,  judging  by  internal  marks,  we  may  consider  the  sect  here 
spoken  of  to  be  allied  to  the  Cerinthian.  It  is  jremarkable  that 
to  a  late  period  traces  of  such  a  Judaizing  angelological  tendency 
were  to  be  found  in  those  parts ;  for  at  the  council  of  Laodicea, 
canons  were  framed  against  a  Judaizing  observance  of  the 
sabbath,  and  a  species  of  angelolatry ;  and  even  in  the  ninth 
century  we  find  a  kindred  sect,  the  Athinganians.'t 

In  order  that  we  may  arrive  at  the  particular  opinions  of 
these  heretics,  let  us  consider  the  passage  in  which  they  are 
described.  The  apostle  warns  the  Colossians  against  that 
theosophy  which  he  denominates  vain  and  deceitfiil,  because 
the  superior  wisdom  of  which  it  boasted  was  nothing  but  a 
delusion,  stating  at  the  same  time  that  it  was  based  on  human 
traditions  and  Jewish-rabbinic  rites,  without  proceeding  fixnn 
Christ  or  being  in  unison  with  his  doctrine.  In  opposition  to 
it,  he  sets  forth  the  cardinal  truth  of  the  New  Testament  that 
the  entire  fuhiess  of  the  divine  perfections  and  the  divine 
wisdom  dwelt  in  Christ  bodily — ^that  He  is  superior  to  all  angels 
and  spirits — and  that  christians,  by  communion  with  him  alone, 
receive  everything  in  regard  to  the  divine  life  and  spiritual 

•  Spicilegium  Patnim,  Tom.  1.  p.  64. 

t  History  of  the  planting  and  training  of  the  chrbtian  church,  trantlated 
by  Ryland.— Vol.  1.  pp.  381, 2. 
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knowledge^  wliicli  is  needed  for  their  complete  happiness. 
United  to,  and  engrafted  in  him,  they  require  no  other  me 
diator.  After  affirming  the  spiritual  circumcision  of  the  Colos- 
sian  believers,  from  which  it  may  be  inferred,  that  the  errorists 
insisted  upon  the  outward  rite  as  necessary  to  Gentile  chris- 
tians, he  reminds  them  that  their  sins  were  forgiven,  that  they 
had  been  delivered  from  the  bondage  of  the  law  as  a  system 
of  legal  observances,  and  that  Christ  triumphed  over  all  evil 
spirits — all  the  opposing  powers  of  the  universe— ^by  means 
of  his  cross,  publicly  shewing  that  he  was  their  conqueror. 
In  consequence  of  this  description  of  Christ^s  perfection  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  completeness  belonging  to  his  people 
in  union  with  him,  on  the  other  —  because  he  is  the  head 
of  the  entire  church  and  of  all  spirits — ^the  Colossians  are  ex- 
horted not  to  allow  any  man  to  condemn  them  in  regard  to  the 
non-observance  of  ceremonial  ordinances  and  Jewish  rites  per- 
taining to  meats  and  drinks,  new-moon  feasts,  holy  days,  or 
Jewish  sabbaths,  all  which  externals  were  only  a  shadow  of 
futurities,  Christ  himself  being  the  substance.  They  are  farther 
admonished  not  to  allow  themselves  to  be  beguiled,  so  as  that 
they  should  lose  the  reward  attached  to  faith  in  Christ,  by  a 
pretended  humility  and  by  the  worship  of  angels,  on  the  part 
of  those  who  impertinently  pryed  into  things  hidden  from 
human  vision,  and  were  vainly  puffed  up  with  carnal  conceit. 
These  persons  did  not  hold  fast  the  Head,  from  whom  alone  all 
growth  and  nutriment  are  communicated  to  the  united  members 
of  the  body.  If,  says  the  apostle,  ye  be  dead  with  Christ  to 
legal  observances  and  superstitious  rites,  how  can  ye  adopt,  as  if 
ye  belonged  to  the  world,  maxims  of  human  invention  enjoining 
abstinence  from  meats  and  drinks ;  since  all  such  material 
tilings  are  perishable  and  decaying.  These  false  teachers 
viewed  matter  as  the  principle  of  evil,  avoiding  as  much  as 
possible  contact  with  external  things,  especially  with  flesh  and 
strong  drink,  because  by  these  they  were  thought  to  expose 
themselves  to  the  malignant  influence  of  evil  spirits  who  were 
connected  with  matter.  Such  ascetic  practices  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  superior  wisdom  in  an  arbitrarily  invented  worship, 
an  affected  humility  which  can  only  approach  the  Deity 
through  the  medium  of  angels,  and  in  maceration  of  the  body ; 
but  yet  they  have  nothing  excellent  in  themselves,  or  becoming 
to  the  body  :  they  only  serve  to  gratify  the  unrenewed  mind  by 
ministering  to  its  pride  and  self-conceit. 

It  has  been  disputed,  whether  these  heretics  abstained  from 
marriage,  and  entertained  the  docetic  view  of  Christ's  nature. 
In  support  of  the  former.  Col.  ii.  21  is  adduced,  particularly  the 
expression  ^)j  a^^1J,  which  is  similarly  apjJied  in   1  Cor.  vii.  1 . 
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Reference  is  also  made  to  1  Tim.  iv.  3,  where  it  is  implied  that 
teachers  of  erroneous  doctrine,  similar  to  these  at  Colosse,  en- 
joined celibacy  at  Ephesus.  In  favour  of  the  latter,  their  notion 
in  regard  to  matter,  and  the  prevailing  belief  of  most  heretics 
afterwards  called  gnostics,  appear  to  speak.  But  at  the  com- 
mencement, heresies  were  not  developed  in  all  their  conse- 
quences ;  and  the  ascetics  at  Rome  whom  Paul  mentions,  were 
not  docetic,  (Rom.  xiv.)  Perhaps  they  did  not  hold  these  forms 
of  asceticism.  Certainly  the  data  on  which  such  peciiliarities 
are  assigned  to  them  are  indefinite  and  doubtful.  The  tendency 
of  mind  described  is  indeed  one  that  would  consistently  lead  to 
these  manifestations  of  superstition;  but  the  contents  of  the 
epistle  scarcely  justify  the  assumption. 

Thus  the  whole  passage  justifies  the  idea,  thiat  the  false  philo- 
sophy combated  by  the  apostle  need  not  be  derived  in  part 
from  a  source  foreign  to  Judaism.  It  was  the  product  of  Jewish 
mind  speculating  upon  divine  things,  and  prying  into  curious 
questions,  beyond  the  reach  of  human  research.  The  traditions 
which  the  Judaists  had  received  from  their  fathers,  the  cabbala 
with  its  complexity  and  its  orders  of  beings,  together  with  their 
own  investigation  of  unseen  things,  suflSciently  account  for  the 
opinions  in  question.  These  heretics  did  not  adopt  their  pecu- 
liar creed  directly  from  any  other  quarter.  They  found  it  in 
their  own  books ;  or  rather,  it  had  been  already  excogitated, 
and  was  then  current.  We  need  not,  therefore,  have  recourse, 
with  Kleuker,  Hug,  and  Stuart,  to  the  Chaldee  or  oriental  philo- 
sophy, of  which  a  full  exhibition  is  given  by  Jamblichus.  The 
legal  rites  of  the  Mosaic  economy,  in  conjunction  with  those 
rabbinic-traditional  observances  which  Jewish  superstition  had 
superadded,  had  been  brought  into  the  domain  of  Christianity. 
Thus  the  great  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  alone  was  virtu- 
ally impugned.  Judaism  was  idealised;  and  a  rigid  asceticism 
founded  upon  the  inherent  evil  of  matter  was  practised.  The 
errorists,  whose  principles  we  have  been  considering,  indulged 
in  philosophic  and  theosophic  theories  based  upon  ancient 
traditions  ;  and  were  reluctant  to  renounce  their  pretensions  to 
higher  Avisdom  or  their  connexion  with  spirits,  for  the  bum- 
bling doctrine  of  the  gospel.  Their  pride  could  not  deign  to 
bow  itself  before  the  cross.  They  sought  to  cast  Christianity 
into  the  mould  of  their  own  theosophy. 

But  although  it  is  superfluous  to  go  beyond  Judaism  for  the 
theosophy  of  the  false  teachers,  yet  there  is  reason  for  the 
opinions  of  such  as  find  the  source  and  exposition  of  the  phiio- 
sophy  condemned  by  the  apostle  in  the  magian  or  emanation- 
philosphy.  Were  it  expedient  to  trace  the  causes  of  the  Jewish 
notions  then  so  prevalent  in  Asia  Minor,  it  might  appear,  that 
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the  traditional  belief  of  the  Jews  had  been  affected  by  that 
peculiar  offspring  of  the  oriental  mind.  Ever  since  the  Hebrews 
resided  in  Babylon,  they  were,  more  or  less,  influenced  by  the  re- 
ligion of  their  Chaldean  conquerors.  Doubtless,  that  religion 
contributed  to  enlarge  or  to  modify  the  previous  articles  of  their 
faith.  The  Jewish  people  were  ever  inclined  to  engraft  foreign 
superstitions  on  their  national  worship.  The  mixed  race,  after- 
wards called  Samaritan,  the  majority  of  whom  came  from  beyond 
the  Euphrates,  would  probably  vitiate  the  creed  of  their  neigh- 
bours by  a  tincture  of  idolatry ;  for  on  the  return  from  captivity, 
many  of  the  restored  exiles  became  intimately  associated  with 
that  people.  There  was  also  a  constant  communication  between 
the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  and  the  myriads  of  Jews  who  con- 
tinued to  reside  beyond  the  Euphrates.  The  latter  attended 
the  festivals,  and  carefully  observed  other  customs  peculiar  to 
their  native  land.  Hence  it  is  natural  to  suppose,  that  several 
features  of  the  Magian  religion  would  be  communicated  to  the 
national  belief.  But  this  oriental  philosophy  was  not  the  prin- 
cipal source  from  which  the  gnosticism  of  the  errorists  in 
question  emanated.  It  had  only  an  indirect  and  distant  bear- 
ing upon  their  sentiments.  There  is  also  ground  for  the  opi- 
nions of  such  as  recognize  in  these  false  teachers  Christiau- 
Platonists,  or  Platonising-Judaists.  There  ^s  little  doubt  that 
the  influences  arising  from  the  new  Platonism  current  in 
Alexandria,  affected  Cabbalistic  Judaism.  But  it  is  not  con- 
sistent with  our  present  purpose  to  trace  the  history  of  Jewish 
opinions  and  traditions,  else  we  should  investigate  with  minute- 
ness the  Alexandrian  tendencies  as  they  contributed  to  form 
and  change  the  speculations  of  the  Jews  residing  in  Egypt. 

It  might  be  shewn,  in  like  manner,  that  such  as  find  a  con- 
demnation of  the  Pythagorean  philosophy  in  the  present  epistle, 
are  not  wholly  in  error.  Plato  adopted  many  of  Pythagoras^s 
opinions,  especially  his  doctrines  of  ideas,  and  of  the  transmi- 
gration of  souls.  In  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies,  several  philoso- 
phers of  this  sect  fled  from  Italy  to  Alexandria,  where  Platonism 
was  prevalent. 

Still,  however,  it  is  not  expedient  to  travel  beyond  the  Judaism 
of  the  period  for  explanation  of  the  passage  in  which  the  tenets 
of  the  false  teachers  are  alluded  to,  since  Magianism,  Platonism, 
the  philosophy  of  Greece,  and  Cabbalism  as  far  as  it  was  the 
genuine  product  of  the  Jewish  mind  itself,  had  previously  im- 
parted a  considerable  tincture  to  the  creed  of  the  Je^vish  people. 
Whatever  portions  of  these  systems  were  incorporated  with 
Judaism,  had  been  so  intimately  associated  with  it  before  the 
advent  of  Christ,  as  to  form  a  part  of  its  nature.  They  had  been 
already  wrought  up  into  its  component  elements ;  and,  unless  we 
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go  backward^  to  trace  the  history  of  philosophy,  the  interming- 
ling of  different  systems,  the  points  of  contact  they  presented  to 
traditional  Judaism,  and  the  localities  where  they  were  found 
by  the  ancient  people  of  God,  it  is  sufficient  to  take  the  current 
belief  as  it  was.  Nor  should  the  attention  be  confined  to  Jewish 
opinions  and  tendencies.  The  direction  of  the  cultivated  heathen 
mind  of  Phrygia  and  Asia  Minor  generally  should  also  be 
marked,  as  affected  by  the  combined  elements  of  different  phi- 
losophical systems  blending  together. 

After  this  iUustration  of  the  peculiar  tenets  propagated  by  the 
errorists  at  Colosse,  it  may  be  useful  to  state  other  opinions. 

Some  think  that  philosophy  in  general,  all  philosophy ,  is  for- 
bidden. So  Tertullian,  Euthadius,  and  Calixtus.  Others  restrict 
the  warning  given  by  the  apostle  to  certain  classes  of  philo- 
sophers, to  the  Epicureans,  as  Clement  of  Alexandria ;  the  Pytha- 
goreans, as  Orotius ;  or  to  such  as  joined  together  the  Platonic 
and  Stoic  doctrines,  as  Heumann  imagines.  None  of  these 
opinions  can  claim  to  be  regarded  with  approval.  Heathen  phi- 
losophy the  apostle  cannot  mean  by  ^iXoo-o^ia,  because  it  is 
spoken  of  as  an  emanation  of  Judaism,  or,  at  least,  as  standing 
in  close  connection  with  it.  Schoettgen,  Schmidt,  and  Schult- 
hess,  refer  the  description  to  the  Pharisees.  But  the  mental 
tendency  describecj,  is  the  opposite  of  the  Pharisaic.  The  Pha- 
risaic Jews  were  far  removed  from  gnostic  speculation  and  false 
asceticism.  They  were  occupied  with  the  outward  and  visible, 
to  the  neglect  of  that  spiritual,  world  in  which  the  imagination 
of  the  contemplative  finds  its  congenial  aliment.  Others  think, 
that  the  false  teachers  were  Sabians  or  followers  of  John  the 
Baptist.  So  Heinrichs.  But  this  sect  lessened  the  dignity  of 
Christ,  and  unduly  exalted  the  Baptist.  They  cannot,  therefore, 
be  the  individuals  here  designated.  Denying,  as  they  did,  the 
true  Messiahship  of  Jesus,  they  excluded  themselves  from  the 
pale  of  Christianity.  Besides,  there  is  no  trace  of  their  worship- 
ing angels. 

Much  nearer  the  truth  arc  those  who  find  the  Essenes  in  this 
epistle.  So  Chemnitz,  Zachariae,  Storr,  Flatt,  Venturini,  Mi- 
chaelis,  Credner,  and  Bertholdt.  Many  of  the  features  drawn 
by  Paul  agree  with  the  character  of  this  sect  as  described  by 
Josephus.  Their  asceticism  is  quite  similar  to  that  of  the 
lierctics  who  endeavoured  to  seduce  the  Colossian  converts.  The 
objection  stated  against  this  view,  viz.,  that  the  Essenes  were 
only  to  be  found  in  Palestine  and  Syria,  is  of  no  force,  as  is 
shewn  by  Credner.  Neither  does  their  disinclination  to  prose- 
lytism  form  a  valid  objection ;  since  other  influences  may  have 
modified  their  original  character.  Perhaps,  too,  it  is  not  con- 
clusive to  urge  against  it,  the  virtuous  principles  ascribed  by 
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Josephus  to  the  Essenes^  viz.^  their  modesty^  piety^  love  of  jus- 
tice^ benevolence^  &c.^  as  contrasted  with  the  affected  humility 
and  empty  pride  of  these  false  teachers.  But  the  hypothesis 
is  too  narrow.  There  is  no  good  ground  for  confining  the  indi- 
viduals to  the  Essenes  alone.  Other  Jews^  besides  the  Essenes^ 
manifested  the  mental  bias  delineated  by  the  apostle^  although 
it  is  quite  probable  that  this  sect  furnished  the  majority  of  the 
errorists.  They  led  a  contemplative  life,  which  agrees  well  with 
the  geneiPal  statements  of  our  epistle ;  but  they  were  not  the  only 
persons  of  that  age,  to  whom  the  description  applies.  The  true 
view^  as  it  appears  to  us^  has  been  given  by  Boehmer^  Neander^ 
Mayerhoff,  and  Olshausen. 

The  hypothesis  of  Scheckenburger  and  Feilmoser  may 
perhaps  require  a  separate  notice#  It  is  a  modification  of  Eich- 
hom's.  According  to  Eichhom^s  opinion^  the  false  teachers 
must  have  rejected  Christ  absolutely;  but^  according  to  this 
qualified  aspect  of  it,  they  placed  him  among  the  mediating 
spirits  whom  they  regarded  with  superstitious  reverence  as  sub- 
ordinate guides  to  the  Supreme  Deity.  Thus  the  Saviour  was 
lost^  as  it  were,  to  view,  amid  a  host  of  angels;  and  the  question 
of  his  messiahship  was  naturally  put  aside  by  the  errorists. 
Hence,  their  main  object  was  to  metamorphose  into  Jews  such 
as  had  embraced  Christianity.*  Their  chief  design  was  to  bring 
over  the  christian  church  at  Colosse  into  the  territory  of  Judaism^ 
rather  than  to  connect  their  former  theosophic  views,  by  which 
they  had  spiritualized  their  Jewish  creed,  with  the  simplicity  of 
the  gospel.  Thus,  they  are  regarded  as  Jews  rather  than  Juda- 
izing  christians.  They  ascribed  to  Christ  a  subordinate  position^ 
viewing  him  as  the  prophet  of  the  heathen  world ;  and  to  his 
religion,  as  intended  for  the  heathen,  a  subordinate  value.  It 
is  difficult,  however,  to  see,  how  the  apostle's  reasoning  is  suited 
to  the  particular  case  of  such  persons.  Doubtless  his  arguments 
refute,  these  sentiments ;  but  the  question  is,  do  they  primarily 
and  directly  apply  to  them.  It  must  be  assumed  that  the 
apostle  knew  the  exact  nature  of  the  errors  disseminated. 
Whether  he  had  received  an  account  of  them  from  Epaphras,  or 
whether  he  had  become  acquainted  with  them  from  a  super- 
natural source;  in  either  case,  ignorance  of  their  precise  form 
cannot  be  attributed  to  him.  The  more  insidious  the  methods 
taken  to  seduce  the  Colossians,  and  the  more  artful  the  snares 
laid  to  corrupt  them,  the  more  imperative  became  the  duty  of 
tearing  away  the  mask,  and  unfolding  with  the  greatest  plain- 
ness the  real  belief  entertained  by  the  heretics.  But  the 
apostle  has  06  xparm  r^y  xf^aA^v,  not  ep^eov  r^v  xi^aXiJv ;  and  in 
the  eighth  verse  of  the  second  chapter,  the  words,  and  not  accord- 

•  See  Schneckenburger's  Beitrage,  p.  147  and  p.  88. 
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ing  to  Christ,  as  subjoined  to  the  preceding^  would  be  irrelevant, 
not  to  say  trifling,  on  the  ground  of  these  teachers  being  merely 
Jews.     Besides,  the  writings  of  Paul  show,  that  Judaising  chris- 
tians were  far  more  frequent  than  mere  Jews,  that  the  latter 
gradually  lost  their  proselytizing  spirit  as  Christianity  prevailed, 
and  that,  when  they  adopted  the  new  religion  in  any  mode,  how- 
ever imperfectly,  they  sought  to  amalffamate  it  with  their  former 
creed,  giving  a  preponderance  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  one  or 
the  other  as  their  mental  temperament,  or  previous  habits,  or 
degree  of  faith  disposed  them.     The  milder  aspect  of  Judaism 
towards  Christianity,  which  Schneckenburger    so    ingeniously 
urges,  would  lead  them  all  the  more  readily  to  incorporate  the 
old  religion  with  the  new ;  or  rather  to  embrace  Christianity  as 
promising  superior  wisdom ;  and  afterwards,  upon  partial  dis- 
appointment, to  bring  it  into  the  bosom  of  their  former  Jewish 
creed,   instead  of  absolutely  rejecting  what   they  had  once 
adopted.     In  proportion  to  the  leniency  with  which  they  re- 
garded Christianity,  would  be  the  disinclination  to  proseljrtize  to 
mere  Judaism ;  and  the  consequent  desire  to  go  over,  at  least 
nominally,  to  the  new  religion.     The  truth  of  these  observations 
will  probably  be  more  apparent  when  it  is  recollected,  that  the 
Ebionites  are  always  regarded  as  a  sect  within  the  endosore  of 
visible  chi-istianity,  though  holding  very  few  of  its  tenets^  and 
but  slightly  diflfering,  as  Origen  aflirms,*  from  mere  Jews.    It  is 
possible  that  the  Ebionites  may  have  been  originally  nothing  but 
Jews ;  although  we  believe  that  they  were  always  Jewish  chris- 
tians who  denied  the  divinity  of  Jesus,  asserting  that  he  was 
only  a  man.     A  comparison  of  the  pastoral  epistles  will  also 
serve  to  prove,  that  the  false  teachers  were  Judaising  Christians; 
since  individuals  holding  the  same  tenets  farther  developed  had 
elsewhere  appeared, — Jewish  gnosticising  christians,  as'PauFs 
polemic  obser\'ations  in  those  epistles  plainly  teach.     If  there  be 
any  weight  in  these  remarks,  they  will  apply  to  every  hypothesifl 
which  assumes  that  the  heretical  teachers  were  Jews  alone^  and 
must  be  carried  back  to  the  view  already  stated  and  commonly 
received,  viz.  that  they  were  simply  Essenes.   One  thing  is  cer- 
tain, that  the  individuals  in  question  are  alluded  to  in  such  a 
manner  as  shows  that  they  still  stood  by  themselves,  without  the 
enclosure  of  the  church. 

It  may  be  also  observed,  that  no  definite  line  of  separation 
is  drawn  between  the  members  who  had  imbibed  erroneoua 
notions,  and  those  who  steadfastly  adhered  to  the  simple  fjEuUi 
of  the  gospel.  The  collected  body  of  believers  is  addressed  as 
forming  one  community.  The  wavering  and  the  faithful  are 
still  joined  in  the  fellowship  of  the  church.  This  is  implied  in 
*  Commeutar.  in  Matthecum,  torn.  xi.  p.  249,  vol.  L  (£d.  Huet.,  1679). 
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the  20th  verse  of  the  second  chapter ;  ^  Wherefore  if  ye  be  dead 
with  Christ  Ifrom  the  rudiments  of  the  world,  why  as  though 
living  in  the  world  are  ye  subject  to  ordinances/  &c.,  &c. ;  for 
it  is  quite  improbable  that  these  words  refer  exclusively  to  such 
as  had  been  shaken  in  faith  by  the  heretics.  The  admonitions^ 
instructions,  and  warnings  of  the  entire  epistle  are  addressed  to 
tJie  church;  not  merely  to  one  section  of  it,  or  to  certain  indi- 
viduals. In  no  case  is  one  person  singled  out  or  appealed  to ; 
neither  are  several  individuals  addressed  in  contradistinction  to 
the  remaining  believers.  It  has  been  well  observed  by  Olshau- 
sen,  that  such  a  mode  of  writing  is  perfectly  adapted  to  the 
first  stages  of  the  christian  life.  ^  The  first  traces  of  heretical 
doctrine  were  exhibited  at  Colosse.  The  apostle  hastened  to 
crush  them  in  the  bud,  and  to  bring  back  the  straying  to  the 
right  path.  He  had  no  ground  for  tracing  these  errors  to 
wicked  intention.  He  saw  their  origin  in  inexperience  and 
weakness :  hence  he  does  not  immediately  apply  strict  rules ; 
neither  does  he  proceed  forthwith  to  exclude  them  from  church 
communion;  but  he  advances  with  forbearance,  considering 
and  treating  the  erring  as  still  members  of  the  church,  and 
seeking  to  bring  them  back  to  truth  by  a  mild  exhibition  of 
their  wanderings.  Some  years  later  the  matter  would  have 
been  far  diflferently  represented,  when  Paul,  towards  the  close 
of  his  life,  wrote  the  pastoral  letters.  The  evil  intention  of  the 
heretics  had  then  openly  appeared,  and  Paul  dared  not  any 
longer  make  use  of  unreasonable  mildness.  The  diseased  mem- 
bers must  be  removed,  in  order  to  preserve  the  entire  organiza* 
tion  in  a  healthy  state.^ 

Had  the  errorists  in  question  been  mere  Jews,  it  is  not  easy 
to  account  for  the  mild  polemics  of  the  apostle,  nor  the  fiill 
significance  of  his  earnest  and  serious  warnings  against  them. 
How  is  it  possible  that  they  should  not  have  been  openly  con- 
demned as  anti-christians  ?  If,  as  Schneckenburger  affirms,  the 
tolerance  of  these  Jews  towards  Christianity  was  merely  an  ac- 
commodation on  their  part,  in  order  the  more  efi'ectually  to 
accomphsh  their  object — an  object  that  aimed  at  nothing  less 
than  the  seducing  of  the  Colossians  away  from  the  pale  of 
Christianity — should  the  apostle  have  been  less  direct  or  severe 
on  this  account  in  his  condemnation  of  their  designs  ?  Would 
he  not  all  the  more  plainly  have  warned  the  behevers  against 
their  insidious  arts  ?  Every  view  of  the  subject  that  can  be 
taken  tends  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  errorists  were  not 
merely  Jews,  but  Judaizinff  christians,  with  a  strong  mystic- 
ascetic  bias. 

II.  It  is  a  matter  of  great  difiBculty  to  ascertain  whether  Paul 
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had  visited  Colosse,  and  founded  the  church  at  that  place,  be- 
fore writing  the  present  Epistle.  Some  attribute  the  origin  of 
it  to  Epaphras^  or  to  one  of  Paul's  immediate  disciples ;  while 
others  contend  that  it  was  planted  by  himself.  The  data  upon 
which  any  hypothesis  can  be  supposed  to  rest,  are  not  so  defi- 
nite or  satisfactory  as  the  inquirer  could  wish.  We  shall  briefly 
allude  to  the  arguments  advanced  on  both  sides  of  the  question. 

Dr.  Lardner  has  fully  stated  all  the  considerations  that  may 
be  drawn  from  the  epistle  itself  as  well  as  that  to  Philemon,  in 
order  to  support  the  hypothesis  that  the  church  was  planted  by 
Paul  himself.  No  less  than  sixteen  arguments  are  adduced  with 
this  view.  A  reviewer  of  De  Wette's  Introduction  in  the  '  Hal- 
lische  Literatur-Zeitung '  for  1828,  advocated  the  same  senti- 
ments ;  which  were  also  defended  by  Schulz  in  the  '  Studien  und 
Kritiken'  for  1829;  by  Schott,  in  his  Introduction;  and  by 
Bishop  Tomline.  Wiggers  has  recently  endeavoured  to  sup- 
port them  by  new  arguments,  in  the  ^  Studien  und  Kritiken.' 
In  early  times,  Theodoret  had  taken  the  same  view.  The  great 
majority,  however,  of  continental  critics  maintain  the  opposite 
opinion,  such  as  Michaelis,  Hug,  De  Wette,  Boehmer,  Steiger, 
Credner,  Neander,  Olshausen,  and  Guerike. 

The  following  arguments  have  been  adduced  by  Lardner  and 
others : — 

1.  It  appears  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  that  Paul  tra- 
velled twice  through  Phrygia;  and  it  is  probable  that  in  one  or 
other  journey  he  visited  the  principal  cities,  such  as  Colosse  and 
Laodicea  (Acts  xvi.  6 ;  xviii.  23).  Was  it  possible  that  he  should 
go  through  the  country  without  planting  churches  in  cities  and 
towns  so  important  as  these  ? 

2.  The  epistle  exhibits  proofs  of  the  intimacy  and  affection 
subsisting  between  the  apostle  and  the  Colossian  believers. 
Paul  seems  to  have  a  correct  knowledge  of  their  state ;  is  con- 
fident that  they  had  been  grounded  and  well  instructed  in  the 
faith  of  the  gospel ;  speaks  of  their  love  to  him,  and  gives  them 
such  exhortations  as  imply  a  personal  acquaintance,  and  induce 
the  belief  that  they  were  first  instructed  by  him.  (See  i.  6,  8, 
23 ;  ii.  5, 6, 7, 20—23 ;  iv.7— 9 ;  iv.  3,  4.)  The  salutations,  too,  in 
iv.  10, 1 1, 14,  suppose  the  Colossians  to  have  been  well  acquainted 
with  PauPs  fellow-travellers  and  fellow-labourers ;  while  those 
in  the  15th  and  17th  verses  o£  the  same  chapter  prove  that  the 
apostle  knew  the  state  of  the  churches  in  Colosse  and  Laodicea. 

8.  Epaphras  was  sent  to  Rome  by  the  Colossians  to  inquire 
of  PauPs  welfare  (iv.  7,  8),  a  token  of  respect  on  their  part 
which  presupposes  a  personal  acquaintance.  '  And  it  is  allowed 
that  Epaphras  had  brought  to  St.  Paul  a  particular  accoiint  of 
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the  state  of  affairs  in  this  church.     Which   is  another  argu- 
ment that  they  were  his  converts/* 

4.  The  Colossians  were  endowed  with  spiritual  gifts  (iii,  16), 
which  they  could  not  have  received  from  any  other  than  an 
apostle. 

5.  ^  St.  Paul  does  in  effect,  or  even  expressly,  say  that  him- 
self had  dispensed  the  gospel  to  these  Colossians,  ch.  i.  21 — 25. 
I  shall  recite  here  a  large  part  of  that  context,  ver.  23 — 25 :  ^  If  ye 
continue  in  the  faith,  grounded  and  settled,  and  be  not  moved 
away  from  the  hope  of  the  gospel,  which  ye  have  heard,  .... 
whereof  I  Paul  am  made  a  minister.  Who  now  rejoice  in  my  suf- 
ferings for  you,  and  fiU  up  that  which  is  behind  of  the  afflictions 
of  Christ  in  my  flesh,  for  his  body^s  sake,  which  is  the  church. 
Whereof  I  am  made  a  minister,  according  to  the  dispensation 
of  God  which  is  given  to  me  for  you,  to  fulfil,'  or  fully  to  preach, 
'  the  word  of  God.'     And  what  follows  to  ver.  29.'* 

6.  It  is  written  in  chapter  ii.  1,  2,  ^  For  I  would  that  ye 
knew  what  great  conflict  I  have  for  you,  and  for  them  at  Lao- 
dicea,  and  for  as  many  as  have  not  seen  my  face  in  the  flesh ; 
that  their  hearts  might  be  comforted,  being  knit  together  in 
love,'  &c.  Here  the.  change  of  persons  implies  that  the  Colos- 
sians, to  whom  he  is  writing,  had  seen  his  face,  else  the  writer 
would  have  said  your,  not  their. 

7-  The  Epistle  to  Philemon  affords  evidence  that  Paul  had 
been  among  the  Colossians.  The  19th  verse  implies  that  Phile- 
mon had  been  converted  to  Christianity  by  the  apostle,  probably 
at  the  home  of  the  former.  He  also  salutes  by  name  Apphia, 
the  wife  of  Philemon,  and  Archippus,  probably  pastor  at  Colosse; 
he  desires  Philemon  to  prepare  him  a  lodging ;  Philemon  is 
styled  his  fellow-labourer,  and  Archippus  his  fellow-soldier ;  all 
implying  personal  acquaintance  and  mutual  co-operation  in  the 
gospel  in  one  place,  perhaps  Colosse. 

Those  who  think  that  Epaphras,  or  some  other  person,  founded 
the  church  at  Colosse,  are  wont  to  appeal  to  chapter  ii.  1,  be- 
lieving that  the  clause,  and  as  many  have  not  seen  my  face  in  the 
fleshy  includes  the  Colossians  and  Laodiceans  preceding.    Thco- 
doret  and  Lardner,  as  we  have  already  seen,  object  to  this  inter- 
pretation on  account  of  the  sudden  change  of  person ;  affirming 
that  the  apostle  should  then  have  written,  '  that  your  hearts,  &c.,' 
instead  of  '  their  hearts,  &c.'     They  also  refer  to  chapter  i.  7, 
^  as  ye  have  also  learned  of  Epaphras,  &c.,'  words  supposed  to 
imply,  that  although  the  Colossians  had  been  taught  by  Epa- 
phras, he  was  not  their  first  instructor ;  and  to  the  expression, 
^  Epaphras  who  is  one  of  you,'  (iv.  12),  which  the  apostle  would 
not  have  applied  to  him  had  Epaphras  foimded  the  church ;  for 

♦  Lardner. 
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the  same  is  said  of  Onesimus  who  had  recently  been  converted, 
(iv.  9).  In  speaking  of  Epaphras,  the  apostle  never  adds,  'by 
whom  ye  beUeved/  or,  '  by  whom  ye  were  brought  to  the  fellow- 
ship of  the  Gospel/  even  when  he  recommends  him  to  the  esteem 
of  the  Colossians.  Some  have  supposed  Epaphras  to  be  the 
same  as  Epaphroditus,  one  of  the  Philippian  pastors.  So  Gro- 
tius,  and  apparently  Winer.  It  is  more  probable,  that  they  were 
different  persons.  So  Steiger,  Boehmer,  Bheinwald,  Lardner, 
Beausobre,  Olshausen,  and  others. 

In  reviewing  these  arguments,  various  considerations  suggest 
themselves  to  the  mind  of  the  impartial  inquirer.     It  is  remark- 
able that  the  apostle  does  not  once  allude  to  the  fact  of  his 
having  founded  the  church  himself.     This  point  is  adduced  on 
other  occasions,  especially  when  the  members  were  in  danger 
of  being  led  away  by  Judaising  teachers  from  the  foundation  he 
had  laid ;  or  when  they  had  already  apostatised.     Thus  in  the 
epistle  to  the  Galatians,  i.  6.,  'I  marvel  that  ye  are  so  soon  removed 
from  him  that  called  you  into  the  grace  of  Christ,  unto  another 
Gt)spel.^  It  is  no  satisfactory  reply,  that  the  apostle  deemed  it  un- 
necessary to  state  a  matter  so  well  known.     If  in  other  cases  he 
mentions  the  circumstance  as  one  that  ought  to  carry  weight 
along  with  it  to  the  minds  of  those  whom  he  had  instruct^  in  per- 
son ;  if  in  warning  against  the  teachings  and  seductions  of  here- 
tical disturbers,  he  exhorts  to  abide  by  what  the  churches  had  re- 
ceived from  his  lips,  and  calls  attention  to  the  diversity  between 
his  own  doctrines  and  theirs,  should  we  not  expect  a  similar  course 
towards  the  Colossians  whose  faith  was  in  imminent  danger  of 
being  corrupted  ?  And  yet  his  personal  intercourse  among  them  is 
neither  named  nor  hinted  at.     Let  the  reader  compare  the  pro- 
cedure of  the  same  Paul  in  the  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  and 
a  striking  difference  will  be  apparent,  (1  Cor.  iii.  1 — 10.)     Even 
when  commending  Epaphras  to  their  affectionate  regard,  he 
does  not  say,  that  he  preached  the  same  Gx)spel  as  they  had 
already  heard  from  his  own  mouth.     He  does  not  state,  that  he 
built  upon  the  foundation  which  he  himself  had  laid  among  them, 
or  that  they  should  implicitly  receive  his  teachings,  because  such 
teachings  exactly  coincided  with  those  which  the  apostle  himself 
had  propounded  among  them  as  the  true  foundation  of  their 
fellowship  in  the  faith  of  the  Gospel.     All  this  is  singular,  if  it 
be  conceived  that  Paul  himself  planted  the  church.     It  is  alto- 
gether in  harmony  with  this  peculiarity,  that  although  various 
allusions  are  made  to  their  having  heard  the  gospel  (i.  5.  28),  it 
is  never  subjoined  that  they  had  heard  it  &om  himself;  although 
this  would  have  been  higldy  apposite  amid  the  concern  expressed 
for  their  welfare  and  their  leaning  towards  the  heretics.     The 
same  force  does  not  attach  to  Paulas  mention  of  his  hearing  of 
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their  faith  and  other  virtues,  since  Epaphras's  report  concerning 
them  does  not  affect  the  point  before  us. 

It  is  true  that  the  apostle  speaks  of  the  Colossians  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  shew  his  anxiety  for  their  state,  his  knowledge  of 
their  circumstances,  his  familiarity  with  their  belief,  and  >vith 
the  progress  they  had  made  in  divine  things  ;  but  of  these  he 
was  apprised  by  Epaphras.     "^Tien  it  is  recollected  that  the 
apostle  had  the  care  of  all  the  churches  upon  him — that  he  was 
properly  the  pastor  of  all — that  he  watched  over  them  with 
parental  solicitude,  although  he  may  not  have  planted  them  per- 
sonally, the  passages  supposed  to  denote  a  personal  acquaint- 
ance, on  his  part,  with  the  Colossians,  will  not  appear  strange. 
In  relation  to  the  messengers  sent   in   various  directions    to 
the  churches — the  exhortations  dispatched  through  them  to  the 
various  christian  communities,  the  affectionate  counsels  with 
wliich  they  were  charged,  the  accounts  in  the  New  Testament 
are  defective ;  but  it  may  be  well  conceived  that  such  things  were 
frequent.     In  this  way  he  came  to  know  the  peculiar  influences 
to  which  the  converts  were  exposed  from  without,  as  well  as  the 
internal  elements  which  pervaded  and  leavened  them  in  their 
social  fellowship.    How  natural  was  it  therefore,  that  the  Colos- 
sians should  entertain  a  high  veneration  for  the  great  apostle. 
If  they  had  love  to  all  the  saints,  as  is  said  in  the  first  chapter 
(4th  verse)  most  of  whom  they  had  not  seen  in  the  flesh,  should 
they  not  have  felt  a  higher  love  for  Paul.   They  owed  their  con- 
version to  him  if  not  immediately,  at  least  through  the  teaching 
of  persons  whom  he  had  instructed  and  sent.     They  had  heard 
of  his  abundant  labours  and  self-denying  zeal  on  behalf  of  the 
Gentiles,  and  they  might  look  to  him  as  their  spiritual  father  in 
consequence  of  the  relation  which  Epaphras  and  others  sustained 
to  himself  and  to  them.     Not  to  have  written  in  this  'manner 
would  have  savoured  of  some  other  than  the  ardent  and  zealous 
apostle,  whose  heart  was  so  large  as  to  embrace  within  its  capa- 
cious folds  all  the  churches  of  the  Saviour.  For  these  Colossians 
not  to  have  manifested  their  love  to  him,  which  they  must  have 
done  chiefly  through  Epaphras,  would  have  belied  their  profes- 
sion and  contradicted  their  Christianity.     Thus  while  the  entire 
tenour  of  the  epistle  shews  that  the  apostle  is  writing  to  con- 
verts, disciples,  and  friends,  it  is  not  necessary  to  assume  that 
they  were  his  ovm  immediate  disciples  and  converts.     Those  who 
imagine  that  they  must  have  been  such,  measure  the  feelings  of 
apostles  and  primitive  christians  by  a  modem  standard.     Tlie 
coldness  and  negligence  now  so  prevalent  among   professing 
christians,  especially  those  whom  Providence  has  placed  at  a  little 
distance  from  one  another,  sliould  not  be  transferred  to  the 
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apostolic  age.     Tliat  were  to  go  in  opposition  to  the  testimony 
of  ecclesiastical  history. 

That  the  apostle  travelled  twice  through  Phrygia  does  not 
prove  that  he  visited  Colosse  and  Laodicea.  In  his  first  journey 
he  passed  from  Cilicia  and  Derbe  to  Lystra,  thence  through  the 
north-eastern  part  of  Phrygia  to  Gfdatia^  Mysia,  and  Troas. 
Thus  his  route  lay  to  the  north  of  Laodicea^  Hierapolis,  and 
Colosse.  In  his  second  missionary  journey,  he  went  from 
Lystra  to  Phiygia,  thence  northward  to  Galatia,  and  subse- 
quently to  Troas.  This  route  was  also  to  the  north  of  those 
three  cities.  He  may  indeed  have  turned  aside  from  his  direct 
way,  and  have  traversed  all  the  country  of  Galatia  and  Phrygia 
in  order  (Acts  xviii.  23) ;  but  the  word  all  is  not  in  the  original ; 
and  if  Phrygia  possessed  sixty-two  towns,  it  is  impossible  that 
he  could  have  published  the  gospel  in  all.  Probably,  however, 
there  were  not  so  many  towns  at  that  period,  as  there  were  in 
the  sixth  century,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Hierocles. 
Theodoret  thinks  it  strange  that  Paul  should  be  in  Phrygia 
and  not  visit  the  metropolis  Hierapolis ;  but  other  cities  may 
have  been  more  important  in  the  eye  of  the  apostle.  In  regard 
to  Colossians  iii.  16,  neither  it  nor  the  parallel  place  (Ephes.  v. 
19 — 20),  implies  the  possession  of  miraculous  gifts.  Such  an 
idea  is  not  suggested  by  the  natural,  obvious  interpretation. 

The  words  ^for  I  would  that  ye  knew  what  great  conflict 
I  have  for  you,  and  for  them  at  Laodicea,  and  for  as  many  as 
have  not  seen  my  face  in  the  flesh,  that  their  hearts  might  be 
comforted,^  &c.  (Col.  ii.  1,  2),  have  been  urged  by  parties  hold- 
ing opposite  opinions  with  regard  to  the  founder  of  the  Colos  • 
sian  church.  The  exposition  of  them  by  Theodoret  and  Lardner 
has  been  already  mentioned.  According  to  it  two  classes  of 
persons  are  specified :  first,  the  inhabitants  of  Colosse  and 
Laodicea ;  secondly,  those  who  had  not  seen  the  face  of  Paul. 
Hence  the  last  clause  intimates,  by  way  of  contrast,  that  the 
Colossians  and  Laodiccans  had  seen  him  personally,  especially 
in  connexion  with  the  third  person  {their  hearts,  not  your) 
immediately  following.  But  the  pronoun  in  the  third  person 
need  create  no  difficulty.  In  consequence  of  ocroi  which  precedes, 
the  pronoun  is  put  in  the  third  instead  of  the  second  person,  the 
rather  because  they  of  Laodicea  are  alluded  to  in  the  same 
person.  On  the  supposition  that  the  last  clause  explains  the 
two  preceding,  and  points  to  the  circumstance  that  the  Colos- 
sians and  Laodiccans  had  not  seen  his  face,  there  is  a  signifi- 
cance and  coherence  in  the  parts  of  the  verse;  but  on  the 
hypothesis  of  Theodoret  and  others,  that  significance  is  de- 
stroyed.    'I  cannot  persuade  myself,'  says  Neander,  'that,  if 
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the  Colossians  and  Laodiceans  had  received  the  gospel  from  the 
lips  of  the  apostle,  he  would  have  placed  them  so  closely  in  con- 
nection with  those  who  were  not  personally  known  to  him, 
without  any  distinction,  as  we  find  in  Colossians  ii.  1 ;  since,  in 
reference  to  the  anxiety  of  the  apostle  for  the  churches,  it 
always  made  an  important  difference  whether  he  himself  had 
founded  them  or  not/  The  last  clause  is  added  for  the  purpose 
of  shewing  that  the  apostle^s  anxiety  was  more  intense  for  such 
as  were  personally  unknown,  than  for  those  whom  he  had 
planted  and  watered.  The  former  lay  nearer  his  heart,  inasmuch 
as  they  were  supposed  to  be  weaker  and  more  tender.  Hence 
the  phrase  ^  and  for  as  many  as  have  not  seen  my  face  in  the 
flesh,'  is  subjoined,  with  the  object  of  expressing  the  vehemence 
of  his  inward  conffict  in  relation  to  such  individuals  as  he  had 
not  seen — a  conflict  all  the  more  intense  in  proportion  to  the 
power  of  distance  in  magnifying  dangers  real  or  imaginary. 
Wiggers  prefers  the  rendering  ^  also  for  those  (of  the  christians 
in  Laodicea  and  Colosse)  who  have  not  personally  known  mc ;' 
but  Neander  justly  observes  that  this  is  not  natural;  for  if  the 
writer  had  intended  to  express  such  an  idea,  he  would  hardJy 
have  failed  to  limit  ocroi  by  adding  u/tooy. 

The  conjunction  xa)  (also)  at  the  commencement  of  the 
seventh  verse  in  the  first  chapter  does  not  necessarily  presup- 
pose a  previous  instructor.  It  refers  to  the  preceding  statement. 
Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  and  Scholz  omit  it  as  spurious ;  and 
Neander  is  inclined  to  adopt  the  same  view.  The  word  aveijtti 
in  ii.  5,  does  not  imply,  as  Wiggers  thinks,  that  Paul  had  been 
once  present,  but  is  used  in  antithesis  to  his  presence  with  them 
in  the  spirit :  ^though  I  be  absent  in  the  flesh,  yet  am  I  with 
you  in  the  spirit.' 

With  respect  to  Epaphras,  he  is  styled  one  of  you  (iv.  12). 
Had  Epaphras  founded  the  church,  the  apostle,  it  is  said, 
would  not  have  applied  such  a  phrase  to  him.  This  assertion  is 
hazardous.  Epaphras  is  described  as  a  native  of  Colosse,  and 
therefore  he  took  an  especial  interest  in  the  welfare  of  his  own 
citizens  and  neighbours.  When  the  apostle  recommends  him, 
what  stronger  terms  could  he  employ  than  the  following  :  ^  Epa- 
phras who  is  one  of  you,  a  servant  of  Christ,  salutcth  you, 
always  labouring  fervently  for  you  in  prayers,  that  ye  may  stand 
perfect  and  complete  in  all  the  will  of  God.  For  I  bear  him 
record  that  he  hath  a  great  zeal  for  you,  and  them  that  arc  in 
Laodicea,  and  them  in  Hierapolis'  (iv.  12,  13)  ?  What  could 
have  been  more  fitted  to  draw  forth  the  affection  and  sympathy 
of  the  Colossians,  or  to  fix  their  esteem?  It  is  true  that  Onesi- 
mus  is  also  described  as  one  of  the  Colossians ;  but  the  subsc- 
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querit  words  sufficiently  distinguisli  the  same  phrase  applied  in 
the  first  instance  to  Onesimus,  and  in  the  second  to  Epaphras. 
No  significance  or  emphasis  could  have  belonged  to  an  appendix 
to  the  name  of  Epaphras,  such  as  '  by  whom  ye  believed/  That 
would  have  been  superfluous. 

The  epistle  to  Philemon  does  not  afford  sufficient  evidence 
that  Paul  had  been  personally  present  among  the  Colossians. 
Philemon  had  been  converted  by  Paul,  not  at  Colosse,  but  ratlier 
at  Ephesus.     The  salutation  of  Archippus  by  name,  as  well  as 
Apphia  his  wife,  does  not  argue  previous  personal  acquaintance ; 
although  it  is  not  improbable  that  some  of  these  Colossians  may 
have  heard  Paul  preach  at  Ephesus,  and  have  been  convei-ted 
by  his  ministry.    Epaphras,  however,  had  given  him  an  account 
of  these  labourers  in  the  common  vineyard.     On  the  whole,  it 
is  most  probable,  that  the  church  at  Colosse  was  planted  by 
Epaphras.     The  notices  of  this  person  are  very  brief  in  the  New- 
Testament.     It  may  be  inferred  from  Col.  iv.  12,  that  he  was  a 
nati/e  of  Colosse.     Paul  styles  him  a  servant  of  Christ  (iv.  12), 
my  fellow -prisoner  in  Christ  Jesus  (Philem.  23);  and  our  dear 
fellow -sei^vant,  who  is  for  you  a  faithful  tninister  of  Christ,  (Col. 
i.  7).     Perhaps  he  had  been  sent  forth  during  the  apostle^s  long 
abode  at  Ephesus,  to  preach  the  gospel  in  those  parts  of  Asia 
Minor  and  of  Phrygia,  which  Paul  was  unable  to  visit  in  person. 
It  would  appear  that  he  was  put  into  prison  some  time  softer  he 
had  visited  the  apostle  at  Rome.     As  he  had  been  commis- 
sioned by  Paul  to  proclaim  the  truths  of  Christianity,  all  con- 
fidence was  reposed  in  him.  He  taught  the  same  doctrines,  and 
inculcated  the  same  duties  as  his  inspired  preceptor.     K  the 
apostles  were  ambassadors  for  Christ,  or  in  Christ's  stead,  as  is 
affirmed  in  2  Cor.  v.  20 ;  their  assistants  and  co-workers  were, 
in  like  manner,  their  representatives.    Hence  Epaphras  is  styled 
(Col.  i.  7),  a  faithful  minister  of  Christ  in  PauTs  stead  {uirip  nftat, 
not  vnlp  vfxcoi').     It  is  by  no  means  likely  that  the  honour  of 
founding  the  Colossian  church  was  due  to  Timothy,  although 
Michaelis  inclines  to  that  view.     Yet  Epaphras  was  not  their 
only  teacher.     He  was  joined  and  assisted  by  others,  such  as 
Philemon  and  Arcliippus.     This  ob^-iates  the  objection  that  the 
Colossians  would  not  send  away  their  apostle  while  the  church 
was  yet  in  an  infant  state.     The  apostohc  churches  had  a  plu- 
rality of  pastors.     They  were  not  dependent  on  one  individual 
for  spiritual  oversight. 

III.  The  aut/iefiticity  of  the  epistle  is  amply  attested  by  quota- 
tions in  Irenaius,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  TertuUian;  and  by 
various  allusions  in  Justin  Martyr  and  Thcophilus  of  Autioch. 
Irenajus  says :    '  And  again  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians, 
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(Paul)  says,  Luke  the  beloved  physician  greets  you/*  Clement 
of  Alexandria  writes  :  '  And  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  he 
(Paul)  writes,  &c/t  Tertullian  has  the  following :  ^  From  wliich 
things  the  apostle  restraining  us,  expressly  cautions  against 
philosophy,  when  he  writes  to  the  Colossians,  ^  Beware  lest  any 
man  spoil  you  tlirough  philosophy  and  vain  deceit,  after  the 
tradition  of  men,  contrary  to  the  foresight  of  the  Holy  Spirit/ J 
The  allusions  of  Justin  Martyr  may  be  found  in  his  dialogue  with 
Trypho,  where  he  says  :  '  Christ  is  the  first-bom  of  all  things 
made ;  the  first-born  of  God,  and  before  all  the  creatures/  § 
Theophilus  of  Antioch,  in  his  three  books  to  Autolycus,  writes  : 
*  lie  begat  this  emanated  Word,  the  first-bom  of  every  creature/ 1| 
In  like  manner  Marcion  received  the  epistle  into  his  canon,  and 
Euscbius  placed  it  among  the  acknowledged  books  (oftoXoyoyjxiva). 
But  the  universal  reception  of  the  epistle  has  recently  found  an 
exception  in  Mayerhoff^,  to  whom  may  be  added  Professor  Baur 
of  Tubingen.  The  posthumous  treatise  of  the  former  needs  no 
formal  refutation,  since  his  arguments  have  attracted  little  at- 
tention and  found  no  welcome  response,  even  among  his  ration- 
alizing countrymen.  The  stamp  of  authenticity  is  imprinted 
on  every  paragraph  of  the  epistle.  He  who  can  believe  that  it 
was  first  composed  in  the  second  century  out  of  the  materials 
furnished  by  the  epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  has  certainly  failed 
to  perceive  its  characteristic  peculiarities. 

IV.  V.  The  connexion  between  the  Epistles  to  the  Colossians 
and  Ephesians  has  been  treated  in  a  preceding  article,1f  as  well 
as  the  time  and  place  at  which  they  were  written. 

YI.  Contents.  The  epistle,  like  most  others  written  by  Paul, 
consists  of  two  parts,  a  doctrinal  and  a  practical.  The  first  ex- 
tends from  the  commencement  to  ii.  23 ;  the  second  from  ii.  24, 
to  the  conclusion.  Each  of  these  leading  portions  may  be  sub- 
divided into  two  paragraphs,  viz.  I.  (a),  i.  1 — 23 ;  (6),  i.  24 — ii. 
23;  II.  (fl),iii.  1—17;  (b),  iii.  18— iv.  18. 

*■  £t  itcruiD  in  epistola  quse  est  ad  Colossenses,  ait :  Salutat  vos  Lucas, 
mediciis  dilectus  (Col.  iv.  14).    Advers.  Haeres.,  lib.  iii.  cap.  xiv.  sect.  I. 

t  Kdv  ry  irpbi^  KoXotrtraflf  iTTiffroXy,  liiovQiTovvTiQ,  ypa0€t,  k.  t.  \.  StrODl.  lib.  i. 

p.  277  (ed.  Colon.  1688).    Conf.  Strom,  iv.  p.  499  ;  v.  p.  576  ;  yi.  p.  645. 

X  A  quibus  nos  apostolus  refrsnans,  nominatim  pnilosophiam  testatur 
caveri  oportere,  scribens  ad  Colossenses  :  Videte  ne  quis  vos  circumveniat 
per  Philosophiam  et  inanem  seductionem,  secundum  traditionem  hominum, 
prfBter  provideniiam  Spiritus  Sancti.  De  Prajscript.  Advers.  Hffir.  cap.  vii. 
p.  235. 

§  TT^yttiTiWoKOv  Tuiv  iravTiov  noirjudriov ;  TrpCjrSroKov  rov  QeoVfKai  irpb  ndvriov 
Tioi'  KrifTfidrujv, — Dial,  cum  Trypn.  pp.  310 — 326  (Colon.  1686). 

II  TuvTov  Tov  \6yov  kykvvritn  irpo^opiKov,  irpotroTOKOv  irdcrtjQ  KTifftwg, — Lib.  ii. 
p.  100  (ed.  Colon.  1686.) 

fl  *  Eclectic  Review  *  for  April,  1844,  article  3. 
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I.  (fl).  After  the  salutation,  the  apostle  expresses  his  thanks 
to  God  for  the  faith  and  love  of  the  Colossian  believers  and  his 
unceasing  prayer  on  their  behalf  that  they  might  be  filled  with 
the  knowlege  of  the  divine  will  in  all  wisdom  and  spiritual  un- 
derstanding, so  as  to  walk  worthy  of  the  Lord  and  well  pleasing 
in  his  sight,  abounding  in  good  deeds  of  every  kind,  for  which 
they  were  strengthened  by  the  power  of  God  working  within 
them.  He  again  expresses  his  thanks  to  God  the  Father,  who 
had  prepared  him  and  the  Colossians  for  the  heavenly  inheri- 
tance, since  they  had  been  delivered  from  the  kingdom  of  igno- 
rance, and  translated  into  the  spiritual  kingdom  of  the  Son, 
through  whose  blood  alone  are  procured  forgiveness  and  complete 
redemption.  Tlie  mention  of  Christ  and  his  atonement  suggests 
the  propriety  of  describing  his  person  and  dignity.  Accordingly, 
he  is  declared  to  be  the  Eternal  God,  the  creator  and  upholder 
of  all  things  and  all  beings  in  the  universe,  the  head  of  the 
church,  and  the  first-born  of  the  dead,  having  pre-eminence 
over  spiritual  intelligences  as  well  as  renovated  humanity.  This 
description  was  primarily  directed  against  the  false  teachers, 
who,  by  placing  the  Saviour  on  an  equality  with  angels,  lessened 
his  essential  dignity.  As  Lord  over  all,  Christ  is  said  to  have 
reconciled  all  things  by  his  blood,  and  the  Colossians  also, 
divested  of  their  previous  enmity,  to  the  end,  that  if  they  con- 
tinued steadfast  in  the  faith  of  the  gospel,  they  might  be  pre- 
sented faultless  in  the  immediate  presence  of  the  Almighty. 

I.  {b).  In  this  paragraph  the  apostle  expresses  his  joy  in  the 
office  to  which  he  had  been  called,  notwithstanding  all  his  suffer- 
ings, because  these  very  sufferings  tended  to  promote  the  progress 
and  to  subserve  the  completeness  of  the  church  univenal.  In 
discharging  the  duties  of  his  ministry  he  affirms  that  he  had  to 
preach  the  gospel  fully,  to  instruct  and  warn  all  men,  both 
Jews  and  Gentiles,  and  to  present  every  one  perfect  in  Christ. 
It  was  for  this  that  he  laboured  and  earnestly  strived,  especially 
for  the  christians  at  Colossc  and  Laodicea,  and  as  many  as  had 
not  seen  his  face.  For  them  he  entertained  the  most  earnest 
solicitude  that  they  might  be  established  and  knit  together  in 
love,  being  fully  assured  in  their  understandings  of  the  mystery 
of  God — the  divine  purpose  of  blessing  mankind  in  that  Saviour 
in  whom  are  hid  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge. 
He  then  proceeds  to  caution  them  against  a  deceitful  wisdom 
grounded  upon  human  authority,  and  not  derived  from  Christ. 
Ill  opposition  to  a  philosophy  so  false  and  dangerous  he  reminds 
them  that  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  dwelt  in  Christ  bodily, 
and  that  they  themselves  had  been  spiritually  quickened  by  his 
grace,  having  been  delivered  from  the  yoke  of  legal  observances 
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and  superstitious  rites.  They  ought  not  to  allow  themselves, 
therefore,  to  be  seduced  from  the  gospel  by  a  pretended  wisdom, 
which  aftccted  intercourse  with  angels  and  8i)irits,  enjoined  the 
observance  of  ceremonial  ordinances,  abstinence  from  meats 
and  drinks,  and  an  ascetic  neglect  of  the  body.  If  they  had 
died  with  Clirist  to  the  law,  why  should  they  be  again  entangled 
with  the  yoke  of  bondage  ? 

II.  (a).  This  section  is  occupied  with  general  precepts  of  a 
practical  kind,  in  which  the  readers  are  exhorted  to  be  heavenly 
minded,  to  withdraw  their  affections  from  sinful  objects,  to 
crucify  the  lusts  of  the  flesh,  to  lay  aside  such  practices  as  those 
in  which  they  had  once  indulged,  and  to  be  clothed  with  virtues 
belonging  to  the  renovated  nature.  They  are  exhorted  above 
all  to  have  the  love  and  peace  of  God  predominant  in  their 
hearts,  to  edify  and  admonish  one  another  in  their  mutual  in- 
tercourse j  and  at  all  times  to  give  thanks  to  God  the  Father, 
who  had  created  them  anew  after  the  di\ine  image. 

II.  {d).  The  apostle  now  subjoins  various  directions  regarding 
domestic  life,  especially  the  relative  duties  of  husbands  and 
wives,  parents  and  children,  servants  and  masters.  To  these  is 
added  an  exhortation  to  continued  prayer,  combined  with  watch- 
fulness ;  prayer,  in  particular,  for  the  writer's  release,  that  he 
might  be  at  liberty  to  preach  the  gospel.  He  refers  them  to 
Tychicus,  the  bearer  of  the  letter,  for  information  regarding  his 
state ;  as  also  to  Onesimus,  of  whom  he  speaks  with  affection. 
The  concluding  verses  are  occupied  with  salutations  from 
various  iiidi\dduals,  and  an  injunction  to  have  the  present 
epistle  read  before  the  Laodicean  church,  while  the  epistle  sent 
from  Laodicea  to  Paul  should  also  be  read  in  the  chui^ch  at 
Colosse.  The  apostle  concludes  by  subscribing  the  epistle  with 
his  own  hand,  and  thus  imprinting  upon  it  the  seal  of  authen- 
ticity. 


Art.  III. — Reynard  the  Fox  :  a  renowned  Apologue  of  the  Middle  Ages, 

reproduced  in  Rhyme.     Longmans. 

Among  the  works  which,  during  the  middle  ages,  obtained  a 
wider  popularity  than  the  most  popular  in  the  present  day  can 
boast,  '  The  most  pleasant  and  delightful  History  of  Reynard  the 
Fox,^  as  it  was  called  by  our  earliest  translators,  held  perhaps 
the  first  place.  Germany,  France,  and  the  Low  Countries,  each 
claimed  the  honour  of  its  birth-place.  For  many  centuries  this 
was  the  story  to  which  the  populace  listened  with  untiring  de- 
light ;  and  from  the  introduction  of  printing  even  to  the  present 
day,  it  has  often  been  found,  in  the  rudest  form,  the  sole  book 
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which  the  German  or  Flemish  peasant  calls  his  own.  In  Eng- 
land tiiis  widely-celebrated  'brute  epic'  seems  to  have  been 
known  from  a  very  early  period ;  introduced  probably  by  the 
Flemish  burghers,  who  were  so  constantly  visiting  our  ports 
with  their  merchandize.  And  although  during  the  middle  ages 
'  Reynard  the  Fox'  never  superseded  the  popular  tales  and 
ballads  of  genuine  English  growth,  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  during  the  following  period,  it  took  its  place 
among  the  books  of  the  people ;  and  many  a  black-letter  copy, 
and  many  a  later  one,  printed  on  coarsest  paper  and  with  well- 
worn  types,  still  attests  how  interesting  and  amusing  the  story 
of  Reynard's  unequalled  cunning  was  formerly  considered. 

A  work  which  attained  so  wide  and  so  lengthened  a  popu- 
larity, must  have  possessed  a  merit  of  some  kind ;  and  therefore 
we  fully  agree  with  the  present  translator,  that  '  not  without 
reason  on  their  side  are  they,  who  charge  it  against  our  early 
writers  upon  books,  as  a  very  heinous  sin  of  omission,  that  they 
should  barely  have  alluded  to  the  existence  of  a  work  perhaps 
the  most  notable  of  all  the  compositions  which  have  come  down 
to  us  from  the  early  middle  age  /  a  work,  we  may  add,  which, 
from  its  wide-spread  popularity,  must  have  been  influential  in 
no  common  degree. 

The  same  obscurity  which  hangs  over  the  birth-place  of '  Rey- 
nard the  Fox '  rests  also  upon  the  era  of  its  production.  '  As 
to  its  origin,  all  is  dark  and  uncertain ;  the  more  we  investigate, 
the  older  grows  the  poem.'  In  a  more  elementary  form  it  has 
been  traced  as  far  back  as  the  ninth  century ;  but  certain  it  is, 
that  before  the  close  of  the  twelfth  it  was  recognized  as  a  well- 
known  work — Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  referring  to  it  in  one  of 
his  satirical  poems.  That  it  is  very  ancient  in  its  origin  is,  we 
think,  to  be  deduced  from  the  form  of  the  story  alone;  one  in 
which  the  scene  is  laid  not  in  courts  or  cities,  but  in  the  wild 
wood,  and  in  which  tlie  interlocutors  are  all  brutes. 

At  first  sight,  and  ere  we  have  become  acquainted  with  the 
singular  skill  with  which  the  tale  is  constructed,  and  the  wonder- 
ful force  and  spirit  with  which  each  character — brute  though  he 
be — is  delineated,  we  might  think  this  form  would  militate 
against  its  popularity ;  but  the  historj'  of  popular  Uterature— we 
use  the  term  here,  not  in  its  general,  but  its  strictly  specific 
sense — has  shown  that  '  the  brute  fable  '  is  most  frequently  to 
be  met  with  in  the  earliest  stage  of  a  nation's  literature;  and 
that  so  strongly  docs  the  uncultivated  mind  cling  to  that  species 
of  fiction,  that  an  appeal  through  the  medium  of  fable  to  a 
rude  multitude  has  often  proved  successful,  when  close  reason- 
ing or  earnest  and  eloquent  pleading  would  have  been  alike  in 
vain. 
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And  it  is  natural  that  this  should  be  so.  The  mass  of  the 
populace,  unused  to  a  wide  range  of  thought,  have  many  tastes 
in  common  with  children,  and  we  all  know  with  what  intense 
delight  they  listen  to  stories,  in  which  the  lower  order  of  ani- 
mals are  the  speakers  and  actors.  It  would  seem,  indeed,  as 
though  the  slowly  awakening  imagination  required  to  descend, 
ere  it  soared  upward.  Now  the  bird,  the  beast,  even  the  fish, 
endowed  with  speech  and  reason,  are  not  so  widely  removed 
from  common  apprehension  as  the  wild  and  beautiful,  or  awful 
beings  which  find  a  place  in  the  popular  legends  of  a  more 
advanced  stage  of  the  human  mind.  The  habits  of  the  talking 
brute  belong  to  every  day  life,  and  all  his  characteristics,  whe- 
ther they  refer  to  his  original  condition  or  to  his  superadded 
rationality,  are  still  what  every  mind  can  comprehend.  His 
very  virtues, — fidelity,  honesty,  kindly  feeling,  require  no  efibrt 
of  the  imagination  to  realize,  and  his  evil  qiuilities, — fero- 
city, gluttony,  force,  fraud,  cunning,  are  but  the  transcript  of 
what  may  be  seen  all  around. 

While  we  willingly  yield  our  admiration  to  the  artistic  skill 
displayed  in  the  construction  of  the  great  ^  brute  epic'  before 
us,  and  acknowledge  the  inimitable  talents  and  knavery  of  its 
hero,  we  still  feel  assured,  that  had  the  poetry,  or  the  cha- 
racters, been  of  a  higher  order,  the  marvellous  popularity  of 
the  work  would  have  been  proportionably  circumscribed. 
But,  although  of  poetic  passages  there  are  very  few,  and  the 
morality  is  genuine  common  place,  worldly  morality,  there  is  a 
dramatic  character,  and  a  vein  of  keen,  biting,  flashing  satire 
throughout,  which  proves  that  the  most  authentic  version  of 
'  Reynard  the  Fox,^  though  probably  constructed  from  a  much 
older  poem,  was  the  production  of  no  barbarous  age.  We 
have  already  remarked,  that  France,  Germany,  and  Flanders, 
have  each  laid  claim  to  it.  Much  criticism  and  research  have 
been  bestowed  by  continental  scholars  on  this  subject,  and  the 
weight  of  evidence  seems  to  assign  to  Flanders  or  North  Western 
Germanv  the  honour  of  its  birth,  and  about  the  commencement  of 
the  tliirtecuth  century  for  its  date.  It  was  at  this  period,  the 
most  important  and  stirring  of  the  centuries  of  '  the  marvel- 
lous middle  ages,'  that '  the  citizen  class  made  gigantic  strides 
towards  the  erection  of  that  order  of  middle  rank' — 

*  in  tlie  continental  states  throughout  Germany  and  Flanders,  no 
less  than  in  Italy  and  France — in  all  laying  the  foundations  of  that 
fabric  which  s|)eedily  grew  up  into  a  rival  stronghold  of  political  power, 
and  set  up  the  burgher  commonalty  of  the  towns,  in  array  against  the 
feudatories  of  the  territorial  lords.  Already  had  the  genius  of  com- 
merce made  her  habitation  in  the  Hanseatic  Towns  ;  whilst  Augsburg, 
Nuremberg,  and  other  cities  of  Northern  Germany,  were  fast  following 
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in  the  wake  of  bu8y  enterprise  and  mercantile  activity — in  amassing  tlic 
gold  which  was  to  be  freely  bartered  for  the  purchase  of  privileges 
from  needy  barons,  made  bankrupt  by  the  costly  rage  for  crusading  in 
the  Holy  Land.  These  were  times  of  earnestness  and  endeavour — 
everything  was  earnest ;  men  were  earnest,  and  so  were  their  thoughts 
— their  writings ;  e\en  the  romance  of  life  consisted  in  its  reality. 
Action  was  the  sphere  of  the  higher  and  ruhng,  as  fact  and  unsophis- 
tical  observation  of  things  as  they  were,  the  province  of  the  recluse  and 
reflecting  classes.  In  the  camp  was  bustle  and  alarum  ;  at  the  mart 
was  venture  and  enterprise ;  in  the  Church  no  sleeping,  and  in  the 
cloister  no  lassitude :  princes,  priests,  peasants  and  peers,  were  alike 
busy,  and  alike  observed.  Even  'the  Schoolmaster'  was  out  and 
abroad — and  then,  more  than  at  any  time  since,  men  lived  sub  feruUi  of 
the  satirical  spirit  of  the  age :  apologues,  apopthegms,  fables,  didactic 
tales,  and  pointed  pithy  diatribes,  soaring  at  the  higher  quarries,  and 
stooping  to  the  meanest  game,  were  hurtling  their  shafts  through  the 
air,  and  helping  the  Walpurgis  din  of  human  Hfe.' — Introduction,  p.  22. 

It  was  then,  as  the  eloquent  Gorrcs  remarks, '  That  in  a  cli- 
max of  bitter  and  earnest  significance,  'Reynard  the  Pox — that 
great  world  panorama — was  evoked,  and  stood  out  in  relief,  the 
literal  shadow  of  an  imperishable  age/ 

But  it  is  time  to  turn  to  the  story,  and  the  opening  verses 
will  give  the  reader  a  good  specimen  of  the  hearty,  merry, 
downright  style  in  which  the  whole  tale  is  told : 

*  Now  Pentecost,  the  Feast,  by  some 
Called  *  merry  Whitsuntide,'  was  come  ! 
The  fields  shewed  brave,  with  kingcups  dight. 
And  hawthorns  kercheft  were  in  white : 
Her  low-  breathed  lute  the  freshening  rill 
Unto  the  wakened  woods  'gan  trill ; 
Whilst,  hid  in  leafy  bower  remote. 
The  Cuckoo  timed  his  herald-note  : 
Tlie  meads  were  prankt  in  gold  and  green. 
And  *  leetel  fowles'  of  liveried  sheen. 
Their  pipes  with  Jubilate  /  swelling. 
From  bush  and  spray  were  philomelJing — 
The  breeze  came  balmy  from  the  west. 
And  April,  harnessed  in  her  best. 
The  laughing  sun  led  forth  to  see — 
When  Noble  (Lion- King  was  he. 
And  sceptre  swayed  o'er  Bird  and  Beast) 
Held  ancient  ways,  and  kept  the  Feast, 
llie  trumpets  clanged  loud  proclamation — 
The  courtiers  coursed  throughout  the  nation — 
Full  many  a  Brave  and  many  a  Bold 
Came  hastening  in  troops  untold — 
Valiant  worthies.  Lords  of  Feud — 
From  russet  glade  and  good  green,  wood  ; 
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Long- Bill,  and  Maggie,  the  Crane  and  the  Pie, 

With  all  the  elite  nobility. — 

For  as  the  King  was  fall  intent 

On  entertaining  all  who  went 

With  royal  cheer  and  deep  bibation. 

They  scented  far  the  invitation. 

Great  and  Uttle,  all,  save  one — 

True  model  of  his  mother's  son  : — 

The  Fox.  .  .  .  ' — pp.  iii,  iv. 

And  he,  conscious  of  his  many  evil  doings,  kept  away.  Many 
and  grievous  are  the  charges  brought  against  him  ;  and  the  wolf, 
the  dog,  the  cat,  and  the  hare,  in  turn,  ask  justice  of  the  king. 
Greybeard  the  badger,  however,  undertakes  to  vindicate  Reynard, 
which  he  does  in  an  excellent  piece  of  special  pleading,  ending 
with  a  compliment  to  the  king,  and  an  assurance  that 

*  Reynard's  an  estimable  man — 
He  brooks  not  evil  deeds  to  scan  : 
And  since  the  King's  last  peace,  you'll  find. 
Its  breach  hath  shunned  of  every  kind. 
One  daily  meal  he  scarce  partakes. 
And  hves,  hke  Anchorite,  on  cakes. 
With  stripes  his  body  chasteneth  sore — 
AU  out  of  godliness — nay,  more — 
The  holy  man  coarse  sackcloth  wears, 
Eschews  all  flesh — on  salt  fish  fares : 
No  tempter  can  the  saint  entice 
From  Malcpart,  his  fortalice : 
In  cloister-cell,  pinched,  wan,  and  wasted. 
He  moans  his  sins,  and  leaves  untEusted 
All  day  his  frugal  meal,  to  fast. 
Till  penance  lift  his  load  at  last.' — p.  xiij. 

The  reader  will  readily  perceive  in  these  sly  hits  at  the  de- 
votees of  the  day,  how  irritating  to  the  clergy  was  the  '  Pleasant 
History  of  Reynard  the  Fox.'  The  ingenuity  of  the  badger 
might  have  prevailed,  had  not  chanticleer,  with  a  sorrowing 
train,  come  forward  to  complain  of  this  fasting  anchorite  having 
killed  nineteen  out  of  twenty-four  chickens  !  The  king,  there- 
fore, waxes  very  wrath,  and  sends  Bruin,  the  bear,  to  command 
his  attendance.  Bruin  sets  oflf  with  humourous  self-importance, 
not  doubting  but  he  shall  be  more  than  a  match  for  the  crafty 
fox.  Reynard  welcomes  him  right  lovingly,  and  on  pretence  of 
showing  him  a  store  of  honey  in  the  stump  of  a  tree,  leads  the 
poor  bear  to  place  his  paws  in  it,  and  then,  withdrawing  the 
wedge,  leaves  him  fast  prisoner.  The  cat  is  next  dispatched  for 
the  refractory  culprit ;  and  he  is  beguiled  by  the  story  of  fat 
mice  in  the  parson's  bam,  and  caught  fast  in  a  noose.    Both  vie- 
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tims,  after  many  disasters^  appear  before  the  king,  and  relate 
their  misfortunes.  Unable  to  obtain  a  more  trusty  messenger, 
the  badger  is  now  sent ;  and  Reynard,  secure  in  liis  matchless 
cunning,  boldly  sets  off  to  court.  On  the  way,  being  very  de- 
vout, he  proposes  to  make  confession  of  his  past  sins,  and,  after 
detailing  sundry  vulpine  enormities,  he  prays  absolution : — 

*  Greybeard  considerately  revolved 
How  best  such  sins  might  be  absolved. 
At  length,  a  twig  he  snapped  from  tree. 
And  said  :  *  Coz  !  give  yourself  stripes  three 
With  this  small  twig  ;  thereafter  do 
As  furthermore  I  teU  to  you. 
Set  down  the  twig ;  then  over  it 
Jump  thrice  :  and  turn  about  a  bit : 
Then  back  again,  and  kneel  down  low  : 
(Nor  sign  of  hate  nor  malice,  shew) 
And  kiss  the  rod.     This  is  expedient : 
It  *tokeneth  you  are  obedient. 
Behold  the  penance  I  impose  ! 
And  from  its  due  observance  flows 
Forgiveness  of  all  sins  on  earth. 
Committed  from  the  hour  of  birth.' 
Then  Reynard  cheerfully  obeyed. 
And  straight  dispatched  the  penance  laid. 
Tlie  Badger,  next,  the  Fox  did  raise. 
And  said,  *  My  son,  now  go  your  ways  : 
Reform  your  manners  ;  banish  hence 
All  ill,  with  prayer  and  penitence, — 
Sure  means  to  obhterate  the  past — 
Obey  the  law  ;  observe  each  fast : 
Keep  well  the  Church's  ordinances : 
Leave  fowl :  shun  all  seductive  fancies  : 
Molest  no  more  your  neighbour's  wife : 
Reflect :  amend  vour  reckless  hfe  : 
Tlieft,  murder,  wrong  of  every  kind. 
Abhor,  and  certain  grace  you'll  find  !' 
Quoth  Reynard,  then,  *  So  be  it :  I 
Will  walk  a  new  life  till  I  die !' — pp.  Ixxij,  Ixxiij. 

How  biting  is  this  satire.  Reynard  arrives  at  court,  and  in 
answer  to  the  vituperations  of  King  Noble,  professes  his  abso- 
lute submission  to  him,  as  humbly  as  he  had  before  done  to 
lioly  church.  But  this  is  of  no  avail ;  he  is  condemned  to  the 
gallows-tree,  he  is  brought  forth,  and  the  rope  is  about  his 
neck,  when,  while  the  crowd  are  awaiting  his  last  dying  speech^ 
he  assures  them  something  weighs  most  heavily  on  his  mind^ 
and  it  is,  that  his  father  has  hoarded  up  an  immense  store  of 
wealth,  where,  he  only  knew,  and  which  was  intended  for  the 
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purpose  of  overturning  the  state.  King  Noble,  and  the  queen, 
now  prick  up  their  ears,  command  the  rope  to  be  loosed,  and 
conjure  the  fox, — 

*  By  his  last  hope 

Of  mercy  and  of  happiness 

Hereafter,  he  would  straight  confess 

The  whole  of  what  he  knew  concerning 

The  treason.' 

Re3mard's  speech  is  an  admirable  specimen  of  cunning  knavery, 
playing,  alternately,  on  the  fears  and  covetous  propensities  of 
the  weakminded.  He  involves  fidends  and  enemies  alike  in  the 
charge  of  treason,  and  then  paints  so  seductively  the  immense 
store  of  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones  of  which  he  alone 
knows  the  whereabout,  that  the  easily-beguiled  monarch  begins 
to  deem  him  his  most  stedfast  friend,  and  he  and  the  queen, 
both  urge  him  to  disclose  the  spot  where  this  vast  treasure  is 
concealed.  Reynard  now,  on  promise  of  full  pardon,  tells  them 
a  fine  roundabout  story ;  begs  them  to  go,  unaccompanied,  to  the 
place,  and,  above  all,  to  be  particular  as  to  the  hard  names 
which  he  pronounces.  The  king  very  naturally  proposes  to 
Reynard  to  accompany  them,  but  the  wily  fox  suddenly  recollects 
that  he  is  excommunicated,  and,  therefore,  what  a  disgrace 
would  it  be  for  the  king  to  go — 

*  With  Re5aiard  out  a  pilgriming. 
'Twas  but  the  other  day  that  he 
Did  sentence  him  to  death !  now  see ! 
He  takes  to  honour,  love,  and  cherish 
Whom  holy  church  casts  out  to  perish  !  * 

The  gullible  monarch,  therefore,  agrees  that  Reynard  shall  at 
once  set  out  to  Rome  for  absolution ;  and  he,  according,  takes 
leave  in  the  most  devout  fashion,  begging  the  prayers  of  every 
one. 

Again,  is  the  knavery  of  the  fox  discovered  j  he  has  killed  the 
hare,  and  he  is  proclaimed  outlaw.  In  the  discussions  respect- 
ing this,  there  is  much  sly  satire ;  and  the  forms  of  the  feudal 
law  courts  are  ridiculed  with  a  rough  humour  which  appears  to 
us  a  strong  internal  proof  that  ^  Reynard  the  Fox,'  in  its  finished 
form,  was  the  production  of  one  of  the  burgher  class.  Reynard, 
however,  does  not  wait  for  his  assailants,  but  boldly  sets  out 
once  again  for  the  court.  On  the  road,  he  meets  Jocko,  the 
baboon,  who  is  going  to  Rome,  and  who  promises,  for  a  *  con- 
sideration,' to  relieve  Reynard  from  the  toil  of  going  thither 
himself,  which  he,  apparently  with  great  devotion,  accepts.  To 
beguile  the  way,  he  discourses  freely  of  church  and  state, — the 
following  is  a  specimen  of  his  expositions : — 
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'  And  then  began 
Reynard  a  world  of  things  to  scan  : 
Disserting  much,  from  King  to  Clown, 
The  vices  of  the  Court  and  Town. 
But  chief  the  Hierarchy  lent 
The  staple  to  his  argument : 
And  many  a  sad,  severe  reflection, 
With  sign  of  much  sincere  aflfection. 
On  holy  men  and  things  he  uttered  : 
Like  bitter  bread,  with  honey  buttered. 
It  smacked ;  and  so  the  Badger  thought. 
As  on  his  mind  the  sarcasm  wrought. 
The  fond  regretful  tone  he  used 
In  his  anathemas,  infused 
A  spicy  flavour  over  all — 
The  sugared  spoon  that  stirred  the  gall ! 

The  King  by  rapine  lived,  he  said. 

As  others  did :  and  on  this  head 

The  difference,  he  asserted  flat. 

Was  just  no  more  than  '  round  the  hnt !  * 

What  *s  virtue  in  the  one,  was  vice 

In  t'  other,  by  distinction  nice. 

But  were  it  not  for  monks  and  priests. 

He  said,  who  rioted  at  feasts. 

And  in  excess  of  every  sort 

Grew  fat,  and  frolicsome  for  sport. 

And  in  their  wantonness  of  heart 

Such  bad  example  did  impart. 

That  others  of  less  holy  station 

Could  not  escape  contamination — 

He  never  had  to  sin  inclined. 

Nor  steeped  in  wickedness  his  mind  : 

To  carnal  thoughts  had  ne'er  descended ; 

Nor  had  his  feet  once  thither  tended   . 

Where  Mother  Church  forbad  to  stray, 

Had  not  her  Sons  first  led  the  way. 

Yes,  Greybeard !     Just  look  at  the  clergy ! 
Good  mixed  with  bad  ! — and  yet,  e'er  heard  ye 
Of  any  greater  sins  to  others 

Ascribed,  than  to  our  surpliced  brothers?' — pp.  clxxiij, 

dxxiv. 

Arrived  at  court,  his  ready  wit  agedn  saves  liim ;  and  he  excites 
the  interest  of  the  queen  by  a  second  story,  of  a  wonderful  comb 
and  looking  glass  which,  he  assures  her,  he  had  sent  by  the  hare 
for  her  especial  use;  but,  to  obtain  possession  of  which,  the  hare 
had  doubtless  been  murdered  by  his  companion.  The  progress 
of  doubt  in  King  Noble^s  mind^  as  to  whether,  after  all,  the  Fox 
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might  still  be  innocent,  and  the  willingness  to  believe  it,  in  spite 
of  most  conclusive  evidence,  when  he  finds  that  the  Fox  has 
still  valuable  jewels  which  he  promises  to  give  him,  are  painted 
by  the  hand  of  one  who  has  deeply  studied  human  nature ;  while 
the  circumstance  of  a  culprit  at  the  bar,  telling  one  entertaining 
tale  after  another,  as  Reynard  on  this  occasion  does,  reminds  us 
forcibly  of  the  simple  state  of  society,  and  the  eager  thirst  for 
*  some  new  story,^  which  distinguished  those  times,  when  the 
disour  was  the  most  cherished  companion  of  princes.  Here  is  a 
specimen, — an  old  fable,  but  never  has  it  been  told  with  more 
spirit. 

*  When  Reynard  thus  perceived  the  sport 

His  tales  aflForded  to  the  Court, 

And  how  they  riveted  attention. 

There  seemed  no  end  to  his  invention, — 

He  told  them  stories  short  and  long ; 

They  seemed  like  Cantos  to  a  Song, 

Each  of  the  other  quite  suggestive. 

Converting  gloomy  thoughts  to  festive — 

As  how  the  Stork  was  once  provoked 

By  Isengrim,  when  well-nigh  choked 

With  some  great  bone :  for  Long-bill  lie 

Sent  off,  to  come  immediately. 

The  Doctor  to  his  roost  had  ta'en. 

But  quickly  rose,  and  grasped  his  cane  ; 

Slipped  on  his  shoes  and  shovel  hat. 

And  sought  the  Wolf,  who  moaning  sat : 

He  could  not  speak,  but  pointed  to 

His  throat. — The  Stork,  as  wont  to  do. 

First  felt  his  pulse,  then  shook  his  head. 

Cried  *  hem ! '  and  said,  *  you  must  be  bled ! ' 

Whereat  the  Wolf,  in  angry  wise. 

Unto  the  Doctor's  wondering  eyes 

Made  plain  the  grievance — *  Is  it  there  ? ' 

Quoth  Long- bill,  and  began  to  stare 

Adown  his  gorge — *  FU  have  it  out 

In  no  time ! '     Then,  to  feel  about 

For  spectacles  he  did  begin. 

And  asked  *  Who  could  have  put  it  in  ?  * 

Tlie  Wolf  could  make  no  answer,  so 

The  Stork  had  nothing  more  to  do 

Than  operate  ;  though  much  it  went 

Against  his  inclination's  bent, 

To  prsetcrmit  what  forms  prescribe — 

Like  all  the  Apothecary  tribe  ! — 

With  bill  for  forceps,  leisurely, 

The  sticking  bone  he  then  did  free  ; 

And  held  his  hand  out  for  the  fee. 
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Quoth  Isengrim  :  *  No  fee  is  due  ! 

The  luckiest  leech  alive  are  you ! 

Within  my  jaws  your  sconce  hath  lain — 

Yet  see  !  thou  hast  it  whole  again  T — pp.  ccv — ccvii. 

At  length  Reynard,  emboldened  by  the  interest  taken  both  by 
the  king  and  qneen  in  his  pleasant  stories,  assumes  a  loftier 
tone,  and  demands  that  strict  legal  proof  shall  be  brought  of  the 
truth  of  each  and  all  of  his  numerous  iniquities.  King  Noble  is 
sorely  puzzled  how  to  act ;  but  not  knowing  what  to  do,  he  makes 
.  a  right  royal  speech. 

'  Reynard !  I'd  have  you  understand. 
That  whilst  I  over  this  wide  land 
Bear  sway,  none  who  for  justice  ask 
Shall  go  unheeded.     Hard  the  task 
To  arbitrate  'twixt  right  and  wrong  ! 
You  must  have  seen  that  all  along. 
In  your  own  case.     Both  sides  I  hear. 
But  neither  makes  the  matter  clear. 
The  Hare  is  killed — that's  certain !  granted  I 
Who  killed  him  ?     Here  the  answer's  wanted. 
Some  link  is  missing  in  the  chain ; 
Therefore,  at  present,  I  refrain 
From  further  comment — nothing  less 
I  like,  than  law  that's  made  to  guess 
At  guilt ; — and  the  accused,  'tis  writ. 
Of  doubt  shall  have  the  benefit.' 

*  Quoth  Reynard  then  :  '  My  King  hath  won 
A  victory  o'er  Solomon, 
In  wisdom,  equity,  and  law  !' 
He  turned,  and  by  his  side  he  saw 
The  Badger,  who,  from  first  to  last, 
Had  marked  with  interest  the  cast 
Of  all  the  dice :  he  had  rehance 
On  Reynard's  tact,  and  looked  defiance 
To  all  around — their  glances  met — 
At  their  embrace  each  eye  was  wet ! 
With  smothered  laughter  bursting  nigh, 
Reynard  made  feint  a  deep-drawn  sigh 
To  heave,  whilst  (winking  all  the  while) 
He  whispered  to  his  friend  '  Old  File  ! 
We've  done  'em  ! ' — then  aloud,  *  One  kiss ! 
Oh  !  Greybeard,  what  a  world  is  this !' — pp.  ccxiij,  ccxiv. 

Tlie  result  of  this  eventful  history  is,  that  the  wolf  Isengrim, 
Reyuard^s  especial  dupe,  demands  trial  by  battle.  He  flingd 
down  his  glove,  and  the  fox,  sorely  against  his  inclination,  is 
compelled  to  take  it  up.     The  whole  of  this  last  'fytte,'  is  a 
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keen  satire  upon  chivalry;  and  the  burgher  poet,  evidently 
enjoys  the  unfair  and  mean  tricks  which  his  hero  plays  off 
against  his  more  valiant  foeman.  Reynard,  eventually  gains 
the  victory,  but  as  may  be  supposed,  by  most  unfair  means, 
and  the  king  conferring  knighthood  upon  him,  creates  him 
chancellor,  in  reward  of  his  successful  villainies.  It  was  surely 
therefore  in  a  vein  of  bitter  irony,  that  the  concluding  lines  of 
this  ^  delectable  history^  were  written. 

*  Good  Gentles !  heark'neth  what  I  say  ; 
And  bear  it  well  in  mind,  alway  : 
Let  every  man  to  wisdom  tm'n  ! 
Love  virtue  ! — evil  only  spurn  ! — 
For  that  alone  this  book  was  writ : 
None  other  drift  there  is  in  it ! 
About  your  hearts  this  precept  bind  : 
Keep  good  before,  thrust  sin  behind. 
Cheap,  too,  this  book  :  with  it  you  buy 
Experience,  free  of  penalty. 
The  *  world  and  all  its  ways'  is  here 
(For  money,  and  the  cost  not  dear !) 
In  pleasant  masque  :  read  it !  't  will  cheer 
Your  Christmas  hearth,  for  many  a  year  !' — p.  ccli. 

Thus  ends  the  story  of  ^  Reynard  the  Fox.^  '  That  unholy 
bible  of  the  world,^  as  it  has  been  forcibly,  but  perhaps  almost 
too  severely  called.  The  fate  of  the  hero,  certainly  sets  at 
naught  every  notion  alike  of  poetical  and  common  justice,  for 
tlie  proper  reward  of  Reynard,  was  undoubtedly  a  halter.  But 
then,  the  satire,  keen  and  bitter,  upon  the  world^s  ways, — on 
the  triumph  of  fraud,  even  more  than  of  might  over  right,  the  suc- 
cess of  the  wicked  at  the  expense  of  the  innocent,  the  present 
ascendancy  of  evil  over  good,  that  deep  and  vexing  mystery  to 
the  merely  worldly  man,  would  have  all  lost  their  force,  and 
tlie  gall  in  which  the  satirist  dipt  his  shafts,  its  significance. 

In  looking  over  this  curious  and  valuable  monument  of  an 
age  which  has  never  received  an  hundredth  part  of  the  attention 
its  importance  deserves,  we  have  been  greatly  struck  with  its 
general  similarity  to  another  great  work  of  a  rather  later  period, 
our  own  noble  vision  of  Piers  Ploughman.  And  well,  after 
contemplating  the  wondrous  life-like  creations  of  each  great 
poet-satirist,  may  we  exclaim  with  the  fervent  Gorres  ^  What  a 
man  ellous  period  is  this  middle  age !  How  strong  were  then 
the  people,  shooting  and  unfolding  like  vigorous  buds,  all  fresh 
and  full  of  sap.  Then,  with  energetic,  truthful,  life-reality, 
idealizing,  spiritualizing  poetry,  stood  in  intimate  union.^  Yes, 
it  is  strange  to  those  who  look  at  the  middle  age  period,  as  a 
dreary,  misty,  almost  lifeless  interval,   between   the  stir  and 
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commotion  of  the  irruptions  of  the  northern  tribes,  and  the 
deeper  stir,  and  more  intense  commotion  at  the  period  of  the 
revival  of  letters,  to  find  in  the  very  midst  of  these  dark  ages, 
two  satires,  unexampled  in  the  history  of  any  other  period, 
two  satirical  epics ! 

And  how  wide  is  the  sphere  of  these  two  poems — human 
nature  in  all  its  weaknesses  and  in  all  its  crimes ;  how  extended 
the  pictures,-^<3lasses  of  men,  not  insulated  individuals;  and  above 
all,  what  bold  enunciation  of  truths,  which  even  in  the  present 
day,  have  yet  a  struggle  to  maintain  their  hold.  Indeed,  more 
surprising  to  the  reader,  unacquainted  with  the  real  character  of 
the  middle  ages,  than  aught  else,  is  the  bold  assertion  of  free 
principles,  which  characterizes  alike  ^  Reynard  the  Fox,'  and 
our  own  'Piers  Ploughman/  Much  respect  have  each  for 
the  '  diWne  right'  of  king  or  priest ;  and  it  is  a  proof  to  how 
wide  an  extent  the  feeling  of  contempt  for  the  established 
priesthood,  and  of  very  moderate  respect  for  monarchs  prevailed, 
when  we  find  the  Flemish  minstrel  of  the  twelfth  century,  and 
the  recluse  of  Malvern  in  the  fourteenth,  holding  the  self-same 
views  and  expressing  them  with  the  self-same  earnestness. 

There  is  indeed  a  ruder  spirit,  a  more  scofiing,  Mephistophiles 
character,  speaking  out  in  the  earlier  work,  as  though  the 
Flemish  bard  who  had  seen  his  rights  trampled  under  foot  alike 
by  a  crushing  native  aristocracy  and  a  foreign  monarch,  could 
give  no  quarter  to  king  or  noble ;  and  as  though  he  believed 
not  only  the  priesthood,  but  religion  itself,  might  perhaps  after 
all  be  little  more  than  a  thing  to  conjure  with ;  while  a  more 
gentle,  and  in  consequence  a  more  enlightened  spirit,  and  a  far 
deeper  moral  feeling,  pervades  the  allegory  of  the  Monk  of 
Malvern.  Still  in  the  grand  principles — that  all  government  is 
for  the  benefit  of  the  many,  not  for  the  gain  of  the  few,  and 
that  the  clergy  form  no  class  professing  exclusive  rights,  but 
that  they  are  to  be  judged  of  just  as  other  men — ^the  two 
satirical  epics  of  the  middle  age  wholly  coincide. 

At  the  present  time,  the  works  to  wliich  we  refer  possess  a 
great  historical  importance.  Those  reverend  gentlemen  who  are 
now  so  persistingly  demanding  from  the  pubhc  a  homage  which 
it  is  perhaps  wise  in  them  to  claim,  on  some  mysterious  grounds, 
since  obvious  reasons  there  are  none, — are  always  pointing  ua 
to  these  '  dim  ages  of  faith,'  as  the  period  when  the  holy  priest 
walked  the  earth,  the  gazed  at,  and  admired  of  all  beholders. 
Alas  !  for  them — how  does  '  Eeynard  the  Fox,'  the  very  hand- 
book of  the  people,  loudly  laugh  down  their  claims.  But  in 
France  and  Flanders,  a  scoflSng,  an  infidel,  spirit  prevailed,  it 
may  be  said ;  so  no  wonder  the  holy  priest  was  an  object  of 
ridicule.    Well  then,  turn  to  moral  and  religious  England, — we 
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speak  not  scoflBingly,  for  again  and  again^  when  comparing  the 
early  literature  of  England  with  that  of  France  and  Flanders, 
have  we  been  proud  to  mark  the  superior  moral  feeling  of  our 
early  writers, — but  as  though  on  this  very  account,  the  feeling 
against  the  established  clergy  developes  itself  with  increased 
bitterness. 

It  may  be  well  to  give  an  insulated  passage  from  a  chronicle, 
proving  how  some  feeble  old  baron  humbly  did  penance  at  the 
command  of  his  confessor ;  how  some  dying  usurer,  fearful  of 
purgatorial  retribution  for  his  ill-gotten  wealth,  joyfully  gave 
up,  not  merely  his  tithes,  but  all  he  possessed,  to  the  priest- 
hood ;  or,  even  how  some*  weak-minded  princess  might  consti- 
tute her  favorite  chaplain  keeper  of  her  conscience,  and  far 
more  gratifying,— of  her  purse  also ;  but  what  was  the  general 
feeling  in  '  those  ages  of  faith^  ? — the  public,  the  popular  opinion, 
for  there  was  a  public  opinion  then,  although  there  were  no 
newspapers  to  set  it  forth.  Shall  we  discover  much  '  reverence 
for  holy  church  in  the  persons  of  her  ministers,^  in  the  scoffing 
ballads  of  the  de  Montfort-rising ;  in  the  nick-names  bestowed 
upon  the  bishops  of  Hereford  and  Winchester,  or  the  abuse, 
how  awful !  heaped  upon  the  venerable  Boniface,  primate  of  all 
England  ?  Or  will  these  reverend  gentlemen,  turning  with  scorn, 
from  the  ^  sayings  and  doings'  of  rebels,  as  they  would  call  the 
followers  of  de  Montfort,  point  us  to  the  following  century. 
Why  then  things  were  worse,  for  the  respect  in  which  prelacy 
was  held  was  rather  curiously  exemplified  by  the  Londoners 
when  they  publicly  beheaded  one  of  Bishop  Philpots's  predeces- 
sors, Walter  de  Stapleton,  on  plea  that  he  was  an  enemy  to  the 
liberties  of  the  land. 

But  this  execution,  it  may  be  said,  took  place  during  a  period 
of  great  excitement.  It  did  so,  but  had  the  mass  of  the  people 
held  the  clergy  in  that  mysterious  respect  which  their  successors 
claim,  they  would  never  have  dared  to  drag  a  bishop  to  the  scaf- 
fold. Men  possessed  discrimination  in  the  middle  ages,  and 
where  the  clergy  were  respectable,  and  consequently  respected, 
they  were  safe  in  times  of  wildest  commotion.  The  rude  mob  of 
Wat  Tyler,  burnt  down  the  palace  of  the  bishop  of  Ijondon,  but 
though  encamped  in  Smithfield,  laid  not  a  hand  on  the  plate  or 
money  belonging  to  the  priory  of  St.  Bartholomew  the  Great, 
that  refuge  for  the  sick  and  destitute ;  nor,  although  they  burnt 
and  spoiled  the  Commandery  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  did  they 
touch  the  convent  of  the  nuns  of  Clerkenwell.  It  was  against 
the  lordly,  the  wealthy,  the  overbearing  clergy,  that  the  hostility 
of  the  middle  ages  was  directed. 

But  then,  the  '  burgher  spirit,'  we  may  be  told,  has  always 
been  insubordinate  and  insolent;    and  the  dwellers  in  cities, 
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from  the  time  of  the  rise  of  the  German  free  burghs,  to  the  days 
of  the  psahn-singing  weavers  of  Norwich  and  Taunton,  and  the 
lecture-loving  apprentices  of  London,  have  always  been  dis- 
tinguished for  resistance,  ^to  the  mild  rule  of  holy  church/  No, 
it  is  not  to  Loudon,  or  to  the  other  cities,  where  the  enterprising 
spirit  of  England  first  found  a  home  that  we  should  look,  but  to 
the  fair  villages,  and  pastoral  glens  of  '  merry  England  in  the 
olden  times/ 

Well,  look  there ;  and  bitter  abuse  of  the  clergy,  and  fierce 
denunciations  of  the  exactions  of  the  spiritual  courts,  meet  us, 
as  the  earliest  expression  of  rustic  feeling.*     But,  '  merry  Eng- 
land' has  a  hero,  who  serves  as  an  exemplar  to  the  peasantry, 
just  as  King  Arthur  and  Sir  Launcelot,  ser\e  as  exemplars  to 
the  higher  orders.     And  who  is  he  ?  and  what  are  his  charac  - 
teristics — reverence  for  ^  church  and  state,'  humble  submission  to 
the  spiritual  powers  that  be  ?     Bold  Robin  Hood,  how  does  thy 
laugh  ring  through  the  merry  greenwood !   The  pursy  cellarer  of 
St.  Mary's  abbey  is  a  prisoner  in  his  hands,  and  Robin  thinks  he 
does  holy  church  good  sernce  by  mulcting  her  servant  well,  and 
bestowing  the  spoil  on  the  poor  knight  from  whom  it  had  been 
taken.     The  bishop  himself  rides  through  the  forest  with  well 
a|ipointed  nienye,  he  is  seized,  and  compelled  to  sing  mass  in  a 
tree,  as  the  price  of  Ids  liberation.     In  the  name  of  common 
sense,  what  reverence  for  the  clergy  could  there  be  in  days  when 
ballads  like  these  were  sung  in  every  market-place,  and  echoed 
on  every  ^illage  green  ?    Where  was  respect  for  the  servants  of 
holy  chiu*ch  ?    Echo  might  well  answer  *  where.' 

We  cannot  conclude  indthout  expressing  our  admiration  of  the 
masterly  style  in  which  Mr.  Naylor  has  ^re-produced'  this 
curious  and  valuable  '  brute  epic'  We  must  also  remark,  how 
tastefully  correct  is  the  whole  ^getting  up.'  Familiar  as  we 
have  been  with  many  of  the  most  beautiful  manuscripts  of  the 
12th  century,  we  were  astonished  at  the  close  resemblance  of  the 
title  page,  and  headings  of  the  chapters,  to  the  choicest  speci- 
mens of  the  middle-age  calligrapher.  The  binding,  even  to  the 
spirited  little  ngnettes  on  the  sides,  is  in  perfect  keeping ;  and 
the  book,  while  it  forms  an  important  addition  to  the  scholar's 
library,  would  be  an  ornament  for  the  drawing  room  table. 

*  Vide  'Political  Songs,*  edited  by  Wright. 
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Art.  IV.  Tlie  Hiaiory  of  Siveden,  translated  from  the  Original  of  Anders 
Fryxell.  Edited  by  Mury  Howitt,  2  vols.  London :  Richard 
Bentley. 

This  translation  is  extremely  well  timed.  It  is  an  auspicious 
feature  of  the  present  day,  that  it  has  turned  a  portion  of  its 
vast  activity  towards  a  better  acquaintance  with  those  northern 
nations  of  Europe  from  whom  we  derive  so  much  of  our  lan- 
guage, our  customs,  our  national  spirit,  and  our  blood.  The 
neglect  of  almost  all  endeavour  to  make  this  acquaintance,  till 
recently,  is  an  extraordinary  circumstance,  when  we  consider 
the  knowledge  of  our  own  history,  and  the  history  of  the  origin 
and  growth  of  our  institutions  and  language,  of  which  those 
regions  are  the  great  storehouse;  and  perhaps  can  only  be 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  of  our  always  talking  and  writing  of 
the  savage  Danes  as  the  enemies  of  our  Saxon  ancestors,  and  of 
our  looking  to  Germany  as  to  our  great  original  fatherland. 
But  the  fact  is,  that  it  is  far  more  to  these  northern  nations 
than  to  Germany  as  a  nation,  that  we  owe  our  speech  and 
customs.  This  speech  and  these  customs  were  derived  chiefly 
from  the  tribes  of  the  eastern  shores  of  Germany,  and  those 
whom  we  are  accustomed  to  class  under  our  vague  name  of 
Anglo-Saxons,  were  that  great  tribe  or  section  of  the  Teutonic 
family  which  stretched  itself  along  the  whole  north-eastern 
shores  of  Europe,  from  Lapland  to  France.  These  were  origi- 
nall}^  but  one  people,  and  their  languages  at  the  present  day 
remain  but  so  many  dialects  of  the  same  primitive  tongue. 
The  Plat  Deutsch,  or  low  German,  spoken  in  Holstein,  is  far 
more  distinct  from  the  German,  than  from  the  Danish  or 
the  Belgian  ;  and  so  much  greater  is  the  affinity  of  this 
language  to  our  own  tongue  than  the  modern  German  is,  that 
some  of  our  English  dialects  are  but  slight  variations  of  this 
language.  Hence,  he  who  instead  of  confining  his  study  to 
modern  German  or  to  ancient  Anglo-Saxon,  applies  it  to  any 
one  of  the  branches  of  this  extensive  language,  soon  finds  that 
he  has  a  key  to  all  the  tongues  of  this  far-stretching  region,  and 
that  in  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Holstein,  Holland  and 
Belgium,  he  hears  at  the  present  hour  but  modifications,  and 
those  very  intelligible  ones,  of  the  sounds  that  were  heard  on  our 
hills  and  plains,  when  Dane  and  Saxon  contended  for  the 
masterv  of  this  fair  isle. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  what  a  flood  of  light  remains  yet  to 
be  poured  from  tliis  vast  and  ancient  source  on  many  matters 
of  the  liveliest  national  interest  to  us.  In  the  department  of 
derivative  philology  alone,  the  study  of  these  languages  is  indis- 
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pensible.     When  we  take  up  that  stupendous  work  of  human 
industry,  Dr.  Johnson's  Dictionary,  we  know  not  whether  more 
to  lament  the  inadequate  knowledge  of  the  great  lexicographer  for 
his  task,  or  to  admire  the  ingenuity  with  which  he  disguised  it. 
The  Doctor  had  no  knowledge  of  German,  about  as  little  of 
Dutch,  except  such  as  looking  into  a  Dutch  Dictionary  could 
give  him,  and  even  his  acquaintance  with  Anglo-Saxon  was 
superficial.     Of  Plat-Deutsch  and  the  Scandinavian  tongues,  he 
was  utterly  ignorant.     Hence  we  have  derivatives  of  our  words, 
at  third,  and  fourth  hand;   in   many  hundred   instances   we 
never  come  near  the  root,  and  have  often  even  French  where 
we  should  get  Danish  or  Norwegian.     As  the  cultivation  of  the 
mother-tongue  proceeds,  there  will  come  for  some  future  lexi- 
cographer the  arduous,  but  most  interesting,  task  of  a  thorough 
revision  of  the  labours  of  Johnson.     To  take  one  out  of  innu- 
merable instances,  we  shall  then   not   have   such  a  word   as 
^  clover'  derived  from  Anglo-Saxon,  but  from  the  direct  Swedish 
Klover,  or  more  direct  Danish,  Klover,  because  it  is  clove,  the 
present  Danish  word,  for  divided,  meaning  also  a  cross,  from  the 
manner  of  this  division.     The  student  of  these  languages,  in- 
deed, can  turn  nowhere  without  seeing  traces  of  them  all  over 
England  in  the  names  of  people  and  places.      It  is  curious, 
especially  iu   the  neighbourhood  of  London,   to   see  in  the 
Hacons,  the   Rolfs,  the  .  Snewins,  the   Snellins,  the   Harolds, 
Swains,  Swainsons,  Stensons,  and  similar  names,  the  descend- 
ants of  the  great  Danish  leaders  who  distinguished  themselves 
in  the  attacks  on  this  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  made  good  their 
settlement  here.     Again ;  in  our  names  of  towns  and  villages 
we  often  find  not  so  much  a  German  as  Scandinavian  founda- 
tion ;  Skegby,  the  building  in  the  wood ;  Holmby,  the  building 
on  the  island ;  Kirkby,  the  church  building,  &c.     But  in  the 
laudable  work  of  tracing  the  origin,  and  composing  complete 
glossaries  of  our  different  dialects,  in  which  so  much  progress 
has  been  made  of  late  years,  this  northern  fountain  of  original 
language  presents  the  most  wonderful  wealth.     It  is  marvellous 
with  what  a  tenacious  and  unchanging  hold  the  common  people 
in  most  parts  of  the  kingdom  have  preserved  their  moiher-iongue, 
from  the  days  of  the  Danes  to  the  present.     We  have  been 
astonished  in  the  cottages  of  Lancashire  we  aver,  to  hear  the 
people  calling  spiders  Attercops,  a  name  not  derived  from  the 
aranea  of  their  Roman  progenitors,  or  the  spinne  of  their  German 
ones,  nor  even  from  the  spindel  of  their  Swedish  ones,  so  com- 
monly confounded  with  the  Danes,  but  from  the  pure  Danish 
term,  which  has  thus  clung  there  unchanged  for  a  thousand  years. 
Our  purpose  being  at  present  not  philologic  or  dialectic,  we 
merely  allude  in  the  most  passing  manner  to  these  important 
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facts.  In  history  we  come  at  once  into  the  most  interesting 
and  exciting  position.  We  have  the  very  people  as  actors  in  the 
earlier  periods,  whom  we  are  accustomed  to  regard  with  terror, 
as  the  savage  Danes;  they,  who  carried  fire  and  devastation 
among  the  Saxons,  and  made  themselves,  as  vikings  and  warriors, 
a  dread  and  deathless  name  in  our  annals.  We  here  learn  how 
they  regarded  the  magnificent  isle  of  England  and  its  people. 
What  were  their  views  and  feelings  and  motives  in  their  expe- 
ditions ;  and  we  have  a  strange,  wild  picture  of  their  life  at  home 
in  their  native  north,  handed  down  in  their  songs  and  sagas,  or 
legends.  To  this  singular  scene  we  seemed  to  be  first  amusingly 
introduced  by  Mr.  Laing^s  travels  in  Sweden,  Denmark,  and 
Norway;  and  his  recent  publication  of  a  translation  of  the 
Heimkringla,  or  Saga  of  Snorro  Sturleson,  has  further  unfolded 
it.  We  have  the  very  battle  of  London  bridge  with  the  Danes, 
and  their  various  expeditions  against  this  country,  recorded  by 
their  scalds,  or  accompanying  poets,  and  transferred  thence  to 
the  pages  of  their  sagas.  In  the  first  volume  of  the  history  now 
under  review,  we  possess  these  in  a  more  compact  form,  and 
bearing  only  their  due  proportion  to  the  whole  national  history. 
These  circumstances  are  of  themselves  sufficient  to  invest  this 
history  with  a  high  interest,  but  the  introduction  by  Mrs. 
Howitt  of  the  admirable  Tales  of  Everyday  Life  of  Miss  Bremer  to 
our  literature,  has  given  a -still  quicker  impulse  to  our  curiosity. 
We  desire  to  learn  something  more  of  the  progress  and  present 
condition  of  a  people  originally  so  nearly  allied  to  us,  and  now 
showing  that  they  can  even  charm  and  improve  us  by  their 
living  literature. 

The  Swedes  possess  two  eminent  living  historians  Gejer  and 
Pryxell.  Gejer's  history  is  an  admirably  philosophical  and  de- 
tailed history,  and  invaluable  to  the  native,  or  the  minute  in- 
quirer, who  is  anxious  to  make  himself  profoundly  acquainted 
with  the  uttermost  facts  and  springs  of  action  of  the  Swedish 
annals.  Fryxell  has  aimed  to  be  more  popular.  lie  styles  his 
work  himself,  ' Berattelser  ur  Swenska  Historien ;' — 'Relations 
from  Swedish  History.^  Tliis  is,  however,  rather  what  he  at 
first  intended  to  make  it,  than  what  he  has  made  it.  In  the 
preface  to  this  translation,  written  by  him  expressly  for  it,  he 
says, — '  The  first  three  volumes  (the  portion  embraced  in  the 
two  volumes  here  translated),  including  the  time  from  Odin  to 
Erik  XIV.,  deposed  in  1569,  were  the  author's  first  essay,  in  the 
compilation  of  which  he  considered  the  taste  of  the  general 
readers  alone,  and  therefore  consulted  only  the  ordinary  printed 
authorities ;  but,  in  the  latter  volumes,  he  has  more  and  more 
availed  himself  of  the  hitherto   untouched  treasures   of  the 
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archives ;  and  thus  by  greater  detail  endeavoured  to  diffuse  a 
clearer  light  over  certain  events  hitherto  but  partially  known/ 

This  seems  to  us  the  most  rational  of  all  modes  of  writing  a 
national  history,  and  to  have  been  very  fortunate  for  the  popu- 
larity of  FryxelFs  work.     To  compress  the  dim  subjects  of  un- 
written tradition,  and  to  expand  as  the  narrative  advances  into 
more  known  and  important  periods,  is  to  keep  the  true  measure 
of  the  reader's  interest.      Accordingly,   the   second  of  these 
volumes  rises  far  in  interest  over  the  first,  and  is,  in  truth,  a 
most  deeply  engrossing  narrative.     We  shall,  therefore,  take 
but  a  cursory  view  of  the  first  volume.     It  opens  with  a  well- 
digested  and  sufficient  description  of  the  Scandinavian  mytho- 
logy, highly  valuable  as  illustrative  of  succeeding  parts  of  the 
history,  and  which  shows  us  that  the  details  of  those  wonderful 
things  given  us  in  '  MaUet^s  Northern  Antiquities,'  are  very  de- 
fective in  their  nomenclature,  being  obviously  derived  from  a 
German  medium,  and  having  therefore  all  the  proper  names 
Germanized.  The  volume  then  embraces  the  heathen  epoch  from 
100  years  before  Christ  to  a.  d.  1061,  or  nearly  the  time  of  our 
Norman  conquest ;  a  period  rather  of  wild  tradition  than  of 
history ;  and  then  advances  to  the  deposition  of  Christian  I.  in 
1464.     Histories  of  Sweden  are  not  wanting  in  English,  but 
being  derived  as  they  are  from  secondary  sources,  we  feel,  in 
perusing  this  fresh  from  the  hands  of  a  native,  to  whom  all  legi- 
timate sources  are  open,  a  novel  and  totally  different  interest ; 
nor  should  we  do  justice  to  it,  did  we  not  give  a  brief  specimen 
or  two  of  the  contents  of  its  earliest  portion. 

Bodwar,  a  Norwegian  hero,  is  travelling  towards  the  court  of 
the  celebrated  Danish  king  and  warrior,  Rolf,  when,  during  a 
night's  lodging  in  the  cottage  of  an  old  man  and  woman,  as  the 
old  man  and  Bodwar  were  conversing,  the  old  dame  began  to 
weep  aloud : — 

' '  Why  weepest  thou  V  asked  Bodwar.  '  Ah  I'  said  she,  'we  had 
once  a  son  called  Ilottur,  who  went  to  the  king's  court  for  pleasure, 
but  the  men-at-arms  made  joke  of  him,  and  set  him  in  a  heap  of 
bones  in  a  corner  of  the  hall,  and  it  is  now  their  amusement,  during 
meals,  to  throw  the  bones  they  have  picked,  upon  him,  which  some- 
times wound  him  sadly.  I  shall  never  get  him  back  again,  neither 
do  I  know  if  he  be  alive  or  dead.  Now,  I  ask  nothing  from  thee  for 
this  thy  night's  lodging,  but  that  thou  wilt  not  cast  the  larger  but 
only  the  little  bones  on  my  son,  for  thy  hands  look  so  strong  and  so 
heavy,  that  he  could  scarcely  bear  a  blow  from  them.* 

Bodwar  promised  this,  and  expressed  his  opinion  that  he  did 
not  think  it  very  creditable  to  beat  a  man  with  bones^  or  to  use 
rough  play  with  children  or  weak  people. 
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This  peep  at  the  manners  of  a  Danish  king^s  coxirt  at  that 
time  is  more  fully  opened  on  Bodwar^s  arrival. 

KING  Rolf's  court. 

'  The  following  day  Bodwar  reached   Lejre.     He  led   his  horse 
himself  into  the  king's  stable,  without  saying  a  word  to  any  one,  and 
then  went  up  to  the  castle.     Both  the  dogs  came  raging  towards  him; 
but  he  instantly  lifted  the  large  stone  which  lay  at  the  castle  gate, 
and  which  every  one  who  would  be  accepted  in  the  king's  service 
must  show  himself  able  to  raise.     With  this  he  slew  one  dog,  and 
with  this  dog  he  killed  the  other.     He  then  entered  the  hall,  when 
king  Rolf  reproached  him  with  the  murder  of  the  dogs;  but  Bodwar 
made  answer,  that  every  freebora  man  had  a  right  to  defend  his  own 
life  as  long  as  he  could.     The  king  praised  his  bravery,  gave  him 
the  surname  of  Bjarke,  and  placed  him  in  one  of  the  chief  plages  at 
his  table.     Now,  when  the  men  had  drunk  freely,  they  commenced, 
according  to  custom,   to  pelt  each  other  with  the  bones  they  had 
picked,  which  occasioned  a  great  uproar  through  the  hall.     Bodwar 
now  perceived  a  great  heap  of  bones  in  one  corner,  and  on  advancing 
to  it,  discovered  Hottur  sitting,  dirty,  ragged,  and  trembling  within 
a  high  wall  which  he  had  cleverly  contrived  to  build  round  him  of 
the  bones  which  had  been  thrown  at  him,  to  preserve  himself  by  this 
means  from  being  hit  by  others.     Bodwar  knocked  down  the  wall, 
took  Hottur  by  the  arm,  and  lifted  him  up  from  amidst  the  bones ;  at 
which  he  cried  and  exclaimed  pitifully,  believing  that  Bodwar  meant 
to  kill  him.     But  Bodwar  took  him  to  his  own  place,  and  made  him 
stand  there  behind  him.     As  soon  as  the  courtiers  saw  Hottur,  they 
began  to  throw  bones  at  him,  so  that  they  often  struck  Bodwar  also ; 
but  of  this  he  took  not  the  slightest  heed,  but  only  held  Hottur  fast, 
who  trembled  and  shook  for  fear,  and  desired  nothing  so  much  as  to 
run  back  and  hide  himself  among  his  bones  again.     At  last  he  ob- 
served one  of  these  warriors  fling  a  great  knuckle-bone  with  all  his 
might  at  Bodwar,  and  set  up  a  cry  of  distress  at  the  sight ;  but  Bod- 
war caught  the  bone  in  his  hand,  and  slung  it  back  with  so  much 
strength,  that  the  man  fell  dead  beneath  the  blow.     At  this  the  rest 
leapt  up  to  defend  their  brother  in  arms,  but  the  king  forbade  it, 
saying,  '  That  Bodwar  had  only  defended  himself,  and  that  this  cus- 
tom of  throwing  bones  at  innocent,  unarmed  people,  was  a  bad  cus- 
tom of  bis  warriors,  and  a  mark  of  great  contempt  and  disregard  to 
the   king ;  and  that  it  was  time  that  it  should  now  be  given  up.' 
Bodwar,  after  this,  rose  yet  higher  in  the  king's  estimation,  so  that  he 
was  considered  the  chief  among  the  courtiers.     Nevertheless,    he 
never  forgot  Hottur;  but,  having  washed  him  clean,  and  given  him 
fresh  clothes,  took  him  always  with  him  wherever  he  went,  and  de- 
fended him  from  the  jokes  and  mockeries  of  the  rest.' 

Bodwar  obtained  his  wife  in  a  manner  equally  singular : — 

'  During  this  time  it  happened  that  a  very  mighty  Berserk  (hero,) 
arrived  from  Blueland,  as  Africa  was  then  called,  and  the  negroes. 
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bluemen.  He  was  called  Sot^  and  brought  with  him  many  ships, 
and  a  body  of  chosen  troops.  He  went  up  into  the  king's  hall  with 
his  men,  and  asked  the  king's  sister  Drifva  to  wife,  or  else  challenged 
the  king  to  single  combat.  This  the  king  refused,  whereupon  the 
giant  mounted  the  steps  of  the  throne  and  struck  at  the  king ;  but 
Bodwar  parried  the  blow  with  his  good  sword,  which  broke  that  of 
the  giant  in  pieces.  Bodwar  then  cleft  his  head,  and  all  the  Bluemen 
fled  affrighted  from  the  hall.  Bodwar  and  the  rest  pursued  them, 
hewing  them  down,  as  far  as  their  ships,  where  they  found  much  gold 
and  many  treasures.  After  tliis  stout  action  Bodwar  received  Drifva 
to  wife,  as  they  had  long  loved  each  other,  and  their  life  was  one  of 
the  happiest.' 

Another  passage  may  be  quoted  illustrative  of  the  mangels  and 
mysteries  with  which  the  ancient  scalds  embellished  the  advei>- 
tures  of  their  warriors,  and  which  tradition  has  woven  insepara- 
bly into  her  gravest  recitals. 

'  It  happened  once,  that  as  King  Rolf  and  Bodwar  were  convers- 
ing, Rolf  asked  if  Bodwar  knew  any  king  who  could  be  compared 
to  him.  Bodwar  replied  that  he  did  not,  but  that  one  thing  was 
wanting  to  King  Rolfs  glory,  and  that  was  that  he  should  obtain  the 

inheritance  which  King  Adil  unjustly  retained King 

Rolf  then  prepared  himself  with  his  twelve  warriors,  and  a  hundred 
choice  men,  the  best  of  his  court,  and  set  out  towards  Sweden.  One 
evening  they  came  to  a  little  farm  where  one  peasant  lived  alone, 
who  came  out  and  courteously  invited  them  to  lodge  with  him. 
King  Rolf  answered,  that  he  probably  had  not  room  and  food  enough 
for  them  all ;  but  the  peasant  smiled  and  answered,  that  '  he  had  some- 
times seen  many  more  people  come  to  his  villuge,  and  that  they 
should  want  for  nothing.'  The  peasant's  name  was  Krane,  and  he 
was  so  wise  that  he  could  answer  every  question  they  put  to  him  ; 
and,  in  addition,  he  gave  them  better  entertainment  than  they  had 
ever  met  with  before.  But  in  the  night  they  were  awoke  by  such 
severe  cold,  that  the  teeth  were  chattering  in  their  heads,  and  King 
Rolf  with  his  twelve  warriors  alone  could  endure  it,  all  the  rest  went 
about  looking  for  more  clothes  with  which  to  cover  themselves.  In 
the  morning  the  peasant  asked  how  he  had  slept,  and  the  king  and 
Bodwar  answered,  '  Well.'  '  I  know,'  said  Krane,  '  that  your  people 
found  it  rather  cool  in  my  cottage  last  night ;  but  greater  difficulties 
are  awaiting  them  at  King  Adil's  court,  and  it  would  be  better  that 
you  sent  home  the  half  of  these  weaker  people,  for  there  is  no  chance 
of  your  prevailing  over  King  Adil  by  numbers.'  The  king  approved 
of  the  peasant's  advice,  and  sending  home  the  half  of  his  people,  con- 
tinued his  journey.  When  they  had  ridden  the  whole  day,  they 
came  in  the  evening  again  to  the  same  farm  as  it  seemed,  and  the 
same  peasant  received  them,  in  the  same  style  as  before.  They  cer- 
tainly thought  that  this  looked  strange,  but  passed  the  night  with 
him  notwithstanding.  This  time  they  were  consumed  with  burning 
thirst,  and  with  the  heat  of  great  wood  fires,  and  so  overcome  were  the 
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people  by  it^  that  the  peasant  advised  King  Rolf  to  send  all  back^  and 
only  take  his  twelve  champions.  This  advice  also  be  followed,  and 
journeyed  on  to  King  Adil's  court.  There  he  met  with  the  most 
treacherous  treatment  and  singular  adventures,  and  was  glad  to  retreat. 
On  the  return,  '  they  came  again  to  the  farm  of  the  peasant  Krane, 
who  entertained  them  as  well  as  he  had  done  before,  and  thought 
that  his  prophecy  of  this  journey  had  been  fulfilled,  which  they 
were  obliged  also  to  confess.  Krane  produced  some  costly  arms, 
Bword,  shield,  and  coat  of  mail,  which  he  wished  to  present  to  the 
king,  but  he  would  in  no  wise  accept  them,  thinking  it  not  fit  to  beg 
arms  from  a  peasant.  At  this  Krane  was  greatly  angered,  saying, 
'  Thou  art  not  always  so  wise  and  prudent  as  thou  thinkest  thyself;  * 
and  he  was  so  wrath  that  he  would  afford  them  no  night's  lodgings, 
but  they  were  obliged  to  ride  on,  though  night  had  already  closed  in. 
When  they  had  gone  to  a  little  distance,  Bodwar  stopped  and  said : 
— '  Fools  find  good  counsel  too  late.  Methinks  we  have  unwisely 
refused  that  which  would  have  served  us  for  future  victory  and  suc- 
cess, for  this  peasant  must  certainly  have  been  the  ancient  Odin,  and 
was  one-eyed  as  he.'  They  therefore  hastily  turned  about  their 
horses'  heads,  but  could  find  neither  the  peasant  nor  the  farm  again, 
but  were  obliged  to  continue  their  route  towards  Denmark.  Bodwar 
advised  King  Rolf  henceforth  to  remain  quiet  in  his  kingdom,  and 
avoid  war,  as  it  was  probable  that  Odin,  being  offended,  would  in 
future  grant  him  no  victory.     And  the  king  did  so.'  * 

But  we  must  pass  over  this  half  fabulous  period ; — the  rough 
entertainment  which  the  masculine  princess  Torborg  gave  to  her 
suitors ;  over  the  exploits  of  the  celebrated  Rognar  Lodbrog,  and 
his  sons,  in  their  expeditions  to  England.  How  they  took  Hvi- 
taby  (Whitby),  and  Lugduna  (Lincoln),  'by  the  stratagem  of 
begging  from  King  Ethelred  as  much  land  as  an  ox^s  hide  would 
cover,  which  they  cut  into  narrow  shreds,  and  made  it  enclose  a 
whole  district ;  and  all  the  miracles  and  saints  of  the  catholic 
period. 

The  second  volume  contains  one  of  the  most  stirring  and 
eventful  narratives  in  the  history  of  any  country  in  Europe. 
Christian  the  Tyrant,  Gustavus  Wasa,  and  the  gifted  but  eccen- 
tric and  unfortunate  Erik  XIV.,  fill  it  with  their  strange  deeds, 
and  singular  fortunes.  There  is  no  tyrant  in  the  annals  of  any 
christian  nation,  that  can  boast  a  bloodier  fame  than  Christian 
the  Second,  of  Denmark.  What  is  called  '  The  Blood  Bath  of 
Stockholm,^  that  is,  his  wholesale  butchery  of  the  nobles,  sena- 
tors, and  distinguished  men,  in  1520,  is  almost  unparalleled,  and 
is  strikingly  described.  The  monarchs  of  Denmark,  for  the 
three  countries  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway,  were  fre- 
quently governed  by  one  king,  had  repeatedly  been  driven  out 
of  Sweden,  for  their  crimes  and  oppressions,  and  an  adminis- 
trator appointed  in  the  person  of  some  patriotic  noble.     Thi5 
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was  the  case  now.  Christian,  by  force  of  arms  and  treachery, 
had  made  himself  master  of  Stockholm ;  and,  amidst  the  festivi- 
ties of  his  coronation,  plotted  the  murder  of  almost  every  influ- 
ential and  patriotic  Swede,  No  sooner  were  those  festivities  at 
an  end  than,  his  victims  having  been  lured  into  his  toils,  the 
work  of  butchery  began.  Senators,  prelates,  burgomasters, 
noblemen,  priests,  and  burghers,  having  been  huddled  into  a 
tower  together,  were  brought  out  into  the  Great  Square  which 
was  surrounded  by  Danish  troops,  and  guarded  by  cannon 
pointed  towards  every  street,  and  successively  beheaded.  Amongst 
these  were  Erik  Johansson  Wasa,  the  father  of  Gustavus  Wasa, 
Joacbim  Brahe,  Erik  Gyllenstjerna,  Erik  Lejonhufwud,  and  six- 
teen other  senators ;  thirteen  of  the  town  council,  and  fifteen  of 
the  chief  citizens.  The  weather  was  wet,  and  the  streets 
actually  ran  with  blood.  The  next  day  the  work  of  butchery 
went  on  briskly.  Men  were  plucked  suddenly  from  their 
horses  as  they  came  riding  by,  and  were  hanged  on  the  spot,  or 
beheaded.  The  whole  city  was  surrendered  to  violence  and 
plunder,  and  the  horrible  scene  was  closed  by  collecting  on  the 
third  day  the  dead  bodies  which  had  been  left  on  the  streets, 
and  burning  them  in  one  ghastly  holocaust.  The  bodies  of  his 
vaUant  opponents,  particularly  the  Administrator  Lord  Sten 
Sture  and  his  young  son,  he  caused  to  be  torn  from  their  graves, 
and  burnt  with  the  rest.  Throughout  the  country  the  same 
horrible  massacres  were  extended,  and  when,  a  month  after- 
wards, he  departed  for  Denmark,  the  wheel,  the  gallows,  and 
bloody  executioner  marked  his  journey.  It  was  on  this  gory 
journey  that  perhaps  the  most  aflfecting  incident  in  the  history 
of  royjil  murders  occurred.  In  the  town  of  Jonkoping,  he  be- 
headed Sir  Lindorm  Ribbing  and  his  servants.  Shortly  after, 
seeing  by  chance  Sir  Lindorm's  two  little  boys,  the  one  eight 
and  the  other  six  years  old,  and  fearing  their  revenge  in  future 
years,  he  determined  to  make  away  with  them  both.  The  oldest 
boy  was  led  out  first,  and  was  beheaded.  The  younger  looked 
at  the  streaming  blood  and  tlie  red  stains  on  his  brother's 
clothes,  without  knowing  what  it  meant ;  but  when  he  was  led 
out,  he  turned  with  childish  innocence  to  the  executioner,  and 
said,  '  Dear  man,  dont  stain  my  shirt  like  my  brother's  for  then 
mamma  will  whip  me.'  The  executioner  melted  at  these  words, 
threw  the  sword  from  him,  and  said — '  I  would  rather  blood  my 
own  shirt  than  thine.'  But  the  tiger-hearted  Christian  who  had 
been  an  eye-witness  of  this  heart-rending  spectacle,  was  not  to 
be  touched  by  it.  In  a  fury  he  called  for  a  more  savage  servant, 
who  struck  oflf  the  heads  of  the  innocent  child  and  the  compas- 
sionate executioner. 

It  was  the  atrocities  of  this  monster  which  brought  the  great 
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Gustavus  Wasa  into  the  field ;  and  he  was  ah^eady  on  the  way  to 
rouse  his  abused  country  to  an  effectual  resistance,  when  the 
news  of  these  horrors,  and  of  his  father's  fate  met  him.     Gusta- 
\Tis  Wasa  is  one  of  '  the  burning  and  shining  lights  of  history.^ 
He  is  one  of  the  great  of  the  earth,  whose  fame  cannot  be  con- 
fined to  one  country,  but,  like  the  light  of  the  sun,  overspreads 
the  whole  world,  warming,  vivifying,  and  giving  fresh  inspiration 
to  patriot  hearts,  and  teaching  them  in  the  very  darkest  times 
to  bid  defiance  to  despotism  and  despair.    It  is  not  necessary  for 
us  to  trace  his  career  and  his  glorious  deeds ;  they  are  familiar 
to  the  young  and  the  generous  in  all  languages.    We  need  only 
say  that   they  are  here  described  in  glowing  and  impressive 
words ;  and  exhibit  a  great  lesson,  one  of  the  greatest  that  man 
can  teach  to  his  fellows, — to  stand  fast  by  the  right  and  the 
noble,  and  trusting  to  God^s  help  to  hope  on  in  the  divine  work 
of  beneficence  in   the  face   of  mountains  of  discouragement. 
A  more  arduous  task  no  one  ever  set  himself  than  the  young 
Gusta\Tis  Wasa ;  more  daunting  discouragement  never  met  any 
one  in  the  execution  of  it.     His  country  lay  prostrate  at  the 
feet  of  the  Danish  tyrant,  Christian.     He  himself,  with  other 
nobles,  had  been  kidnapped  in  his  youth,  and  carried  off  to  cap- 
tivity in  Denmark.    When  he  resolved  to  fly,  and  had  effected 
his  escape  to  attempt  the  rescue  of  his  country,  it  was  some 
time  before  he  dared  to  venture  into  his  native  land,  and  he 
sought  refuge  at  Liibeck  in  Germany,  where  the  tyrant  sent  to 
demand  him.     When  he  did  reach  Sweden  it  was  to  find  only 
two  fortified  towns  in  the  whole  countiy  in  the  hands  of  his  own 
countrymen,  and  those  were  defended  by  two  of  those  high- 
hearted and  heroic  women  of  whom  Sweden  has  been  so  pro- 
lific— Christiana  Gyllenstjerua  and  Anna  Bjelke.  These  received 
him  with  joy,  but  everywhere  he  appealed  to  the  people  in  vain. 
'  Neither  salt  nor  herring  fail  us,^  said  they,  '  so  long  as  we  obey 
the  king.'     Such  was  the  debasement  of  the  public  mind,  and 
the  fear  of  the  despot,  that  his  life  was  even  threatened,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  seek  safety  in  the  closest  disguise.     When  he 
reached  the  solitary  manor-house  of  Tamo,  in  Sodermanland, 
where  his  sister  Margaret  and  her  husband  Sir  Joachim  Brahe, 
resided,  their  terror  was  beyond  words  when  he  revealed  his 
project,  and  his  sister  on  her  knees  besought  him  with  tears 
and   prayers   not   to   involve  his  whole  family  in  ruin.     His 
brother-in-law,  Joachim,  hastened  to  Stockholm  to  attend  the 
t^'rant's  coronation,  advising  Gustavus  to  make  the  best  of  the 
times,  and  do  the  same ;  but  Gustavus  stood  firm,  and  Joachim 
Brahe,  as  we  have  seen,  was  one  of  the  first  to  lose  his  own 
liead  on   the   great  day  of  butchery.     This   fearful  news  was 
brouglit  to  Gustavus  by  Brahe's  old  and  faithful  steward,  who 
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had  been  witness  of  the  awful  scene^  and  he  immediately  fled  to 
the  mountainous  district  of  Dalama^  where  the  stout  and  patri- 
otic Stures  had  ever  found  a  faithful  race,  ready  to  come  to  the 
rescue  of  their  country.  On  his  journey  his  faithless  sen^ant 
attempted  to  rob  him ;  he  narrowly  escaped  drowning  by  the 
breaking  of  the  ice  as  he  was  crossing  a  frozen  lake  by  night, 
and  arriving  in  the  country  where  he  hoped  to  find  zeal  and 
faith,  he  found  only  shyness  or  treachery.  His  adventures  in 
this  wild  region  of  mountains  and  forests,  exceed  those  of  any 
romance.  Wandering  in  disguise  from  place  to  place ;  pursued 
by  spies  and  bloody  enemies,  working  in  bams,  hiding  for  days 
in  mines,  wintry  woods,  and  under  hedges;  everywhere  dis- 
trusted and  rejected.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all  these  difficulties, 
enough  to  sink  the  heart  of  all  but  such  heroes  as  are  prepared 
to  maintain  the  cause  of  humanity,  or  die  for  it,  within  one 
year  he  became  administrator  of  his  nation,  and  within  three, 
his  country  was  delivered  by  him,  it  was  free,  and  he  was  its 
crowned  king.  He  had  the  honour  and  the  blessing  of  intro- 
ducing the  reformation  into  it,  of  gi^'ing  it  new  institutions,  of 
establishing  its  prosperity,  and  of  showing  himself  one  of  the 
greatest  and  wisest  monarchs  that  Europe  has  produced. 

But  his  throne  was  not  destitute  of  disquiet.  He  had  the 
freedom  of  his  country,  not  only  to  achieve  but  to  maintain. 
His  Danish  enemies,  the  partizans  and  priests  of  the  old  papal 
religion,  were  ever  at  work  amid  the  people  and  nobles  to  expel 
him  and  the  new  order  of  things.  The  great  Stures,  who  had 
been  before  the  patriot  champions  of  the  countrj^  felt  them- 
selves overshadowed,  and  stirred  up  the  mountain  tribes  of 
Dalarna  against  him,  and  Russia  brought  down  upon  him  her 
barbarous  forces.  The  greater  part  of  his  reign  was  a  period  of 
anxiety  and  arduous  strife ;  but  he  triiunphed  over  all  these 
trials  by  his  wisdom  and  firmness.  Greater  trials  and  greater 
need  of  fortitude,  however,  awaited  him  &om  his  own  children^ 
in  whom  he  was  far  from  happy.  He  was  no  exception  to  the 
almost  universal  and  singular  truth,  that  no  man  of  first-rate 
genius  or  eminence  in  any  department,  transmits  his  genius  and 
his  fortime  to  his  son.  No  mighty  poet  or  mighty  conqueror, 
no  genius,  hero,  or  statesman  of  the  first  magnitude,  produces 
in  liis  son  his  equal,  far  less  his  supenor.  Alexander  of  Mace- 
don,  C^aesar  of  Rome,  or  Napoleon  of  France,  gave  not  birth  to 
a  second  Alexander,  a  second  Caesar,  or  a  second  Napoleon. 
There  has  been  no  second  Columbus,  Nelson,  or  Blake;  no  second 
Marlborough  or  Wellington ;  Washington,  Franklin,  Cromwell^ 
Hampden,  or  Pym,  left  no  sons  that  could  outshine  them  in 
diHMla  or  i*ounsols  of  liberty.  In  the  realms  of  poeti^  where 
was  the  ofispring  and  heir  of  Homer,  of  Virgil,  of  Horaoe; 
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where  those  of  Chaucer,  or  Miltou?  Where  was  the  son 
of  Francis  Bacon  that  could  write  a  new  Noviun  Organum? 
of  Newton,  that  could  draw  from  the  seci^t  depths  of  nature 
hidden  laws  so  mighty  as  he  did  ?  WHo  succeeded  to  the 
honours  of  Locke,  of  Descartes,  of  Leibnitz,  of  Laplace  ?  Who 
shall  succeed  to  those  of  Cuvier,  of  Humboldt,  or  of  Bentham  ? 
Where  is  the  new  Goethe  or  Schiller  of  Germany?  Why 
did  Shakspeare  leave  ns  no  second  dramatist  to  ascend  still 
another  step  in  the  scale  of  transcendent  genins,  and  make 
even  himself  a  lesser  wonder  ? 

It  is  because  the  great  Source  and  Giver  of  intellectual 
powers  has  seen  fit  otherwise  to  ordain.  There  may  be 
physical  and  other  causes  which  operate  to  produce  this 
striking  phenomenon ;  or,  arguing  from  the  doctrines  of  phre- 
nology  and  physiology,  we  should  have  said  that  as  the 
races  of  inferior  animals  are  physically  moulded  and  wonder- 
ously  improved  by  attention  to  the  laws  of  improvement,  so 
grand  developments  of  head  and  frame  in  the  human  being 
should  produce  their  like ;  and  by  culture  and  the  Ught  and 
guidance  of  their  superior  knowledge  and  wisdom  in  the  train- 
ing of  youth,  their  superiors  :  and  that  by  this  means  the  pro- 
geny of  heroes,  whether  mighty  in  arms,  arts,  or  creative  intel- 
lect, would  go  on  advancing  into  higher  forms  of  human  great- 
ness. But  so  far  from  this,  where  the  highest  pitch  of  mental 
vigour  or  wisdom,  according  to  the  old  measurement  of  expe- 
rience, is  once  attained,  there  is  no  maintainance  of  it  even  in 
the  second  generation ;  but  more  commonly  a  rapid  retrogres- 
sion. It  would  seem  as  if  the  transcendant  energies  that  mark 
the  individual,  glorious  as  they  may  be,  drawing  upon  him  the 
wonder  of  the  world,  and  fixing  his  fame  as  an  eternal  star  in 
the  heaven  of  history,  are  but  just  what  are  requisite  for  his 
appointed  work — are  all  expended  upon  it,  and  leave  no  portion 
to  be  transferred  to  his  posterity.  Such  men  can  transfer  their 
power  to  their  work,  but  not  to  their  children.  It  is  clearly 
a  divine  afflatus,  and  not  transmittable  and  heritable  property. 
Clever  people  can  and  do,  by  mere  organization  and  idiosyn- 
cracy,  propagate  cleverness  in  their  families  for  generations. 
We  see  many  instances  of  it  in  society ;  but  the  great  burning 
and  shining  lights  bum  out.  Clever  people  often  produce 
geniuses,  but  geniuses  rarely  ever  clever  people.  Clever  and 
wise  mothers  are  generally  the  mothers  and  educators  of  the 
first-rate  instances  of  genius.  It  was  the  case  with  Washing- 
ton, with  Napoleon,  with  Scott ;  and  numerous  are  the  proofs 
that  may  be  cited :  but  on  the  other  hand,  how  few  are  the 
Ccises  where  a  great  man  is  succeeded  by  an  equally  great  son  ? 
Perhaps  those  of  David  and  Solomon,  and  Lord  Chatham  and 
his  second  son,  William  Pitt,  are  the  most  like  exceptions  to  this 
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mysterious  rule,  which  seems  thus  luminously  established  that 
we  may  perceive  beyond  all  question  that  genius  and  intel- 
lectual power  are  tl^p  peculiar  gifts  of  God,  and  that  he  rescr\'es 
jealously  to  himself  their  disposal  and  distribution  for  the  needs 
and  guidance  of  the  world. 

Gustavus  Wasa  and  his  son  Erik  XIV.  are  amongst  the  most 
striking  examples  of  this  law.  Gustavus  was  a  pre-eminently 
handsome  man,  and  as  kind  and  wise,  and  pious  in  his  family, 
as  briUiantly  successful  in  his  political  fortunes ;  yet  a  more 
eccentric  or  unhappy  monarch  than  his  son  never  reigned.  He 
is  that  Erik  of  Sweden  who  sought  the  hand  of  our  Queen 
Elizabeth  so  zealously,  and  who  possesses,  therefore,  a  particular 
interest  for  English  readers ;  but,  besides  this,  his  fate  is  singu- 
larly attractive  from  its  melancholy  romance.  Like  his  father, 
he  was  of  a  noble  exterior,  and  was  endowed  with  many  good 
qualities.  He  gave  the  best  promise  while  he  was  growing  up. 
'  He  had  from  nature,^  says  Fryxell,  '  a  handsome  and  manly  ap- 
pearance, a  supple  and  strong  body,  developed  by  a  hardy  edu- 
cation. When  a  youth,  he  excelled  almost  all  his  companions 
in  racing,  swimming,  dancing,  in  the  tennis  court,  in  the  lists, 
and  in  all  feats  of  agility.  It  was  a  pleasure,  but  a  fearful  one, 
to  see  him  careering  on  horseback.  He  was  likewise  richly 
gifted  with  mental  endowments,  and  was  a  remarkably  learned 
man  in  his  day.  He  wrote  an  easy  and  elegant  Latin ;  but  he 
was  particularly  skilled  in  astronomy  and  mathematics.  Like 
his  father,  he  was  a  lover  of  music,  and  composed  himself.  His 
poetry  was  also  the  best  of  his  day  in  Swedish.^  But,  with 
these  advantages,  he  possessed  also  violent  passions.  With  the 
person  of  Absalom,  he  had  also  his  ambition  and  popular  arts, 
and  excited  fear  and  jealousies  in  liis  father's  heart.  He  had 
bad  counsellors,  especially  in  Dionysius  Beurreus,  a  Frenchman, 
who  darkened  his  mind  with  the  superstitions  of  astrology,  and 
Goran  Persson,  who  put  him  upon  dangerous  and  impolitic  acts 
of  government.  His  magnificent  embassies  to  Queen  Elizabeth, 
and  when  disappointed  there,  out  of  pique,  to  the  queen  of 
Scots,  and  finally  to  the  princess  Renata  of  Lotringen,  heiress 
of  the  Danish  throne,  involved  him  in  much  debt,  besides  filling 
him  with  the  chagrin  of  failure.  His  government  gradually 
grew  into  one  of  sternness  and  blood.  He  imprisoned  one  bro- 
ther, the  Duke  John,  and  drove  another  to  madness  by  prevail- 
ing on  him  to  sign  his  consent  to  John's  death.  He  imprisoned 
the  heads  of  the  great  Swedish  family  of  the  Stures,  and  only 
when  driven  to  distraction  by  his  violent  remorse,  liberated  his 
brother  John,  to  be  by  him  captured  and  committed  to  perpetual 
incarceration.  His  madness  was,  in  fact,  become  apparent  to  all^ 
and  may  tend  to  excuse  manyof  his  crimes,  but  only  aggravate  thiat 
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of  his  cruel  treatment  in  his  prison  by  his  brother.  To  this  day 
King  Erik  is  the  great  hero  of  the  people.  His  naturally  kind 
hearty  his  fine  person  and  bravery^  his  mel^choly  insanity  and 
more  melancholy  fate^  make  his  memory  universally  popular 
amongst  them.  Even  their  greatest  poets  and  romancers  have 
made  him  their  theme.  But  it  contributed  not  a  little  to  the 
people's  interest  in  him^  that  he  married  one  of  their  own  class. 
After  all  his  royal  and  state  suits^  he  fell  in  love  with  and  mar- 
ried Karin  Mansdotter^  a  young  girl  who  originally  sate  in  the 
market  and  sold  nuts.  This  poor  girl  is  celebrated  alike  for  her 
extreme  beauty^  her  good  sense^  and  gentle  disposition.  It  was^ 
perhaps^  beyond  any  earthly  power  to  controul  the  madness  of 
Erik^  but  Karin  soothed  it  and  often  diverted  him  firom  despe- 
rate deeds.  She  never  meddled  with  affairs  of  state^  and  the 
only  happy  hours  Erik  spent^  were  those  in  her  society.  The 
love  he  bore  her  remained  unchangeable.  On  beautiful  summer 
afternoons^  while  still  reigning^  he^  with  his  most  intimate  asso- 
ciates^ would  sail  on  the  lake  M^ar^  when  Karin  was  always 
of  the  party^  and  the  object  of  his  constant  devotion  and  ten- 
derness, llie  evenings  were  passed  in  the  open  air  in  singings 
dancings  and  rural  sports.  As  they  rowed  home  at  nighty  Enk 
sate  by  her  side  contemplating  the  sun-set  lingering  on  the 
northern  horizon  through  the  long  summer  nighty  or  the  stars 
as  they  came  forth  in  beauty  in  the  heavens  above^  and  the 
depths  below^  listening  the  while  to  the  songs  which  echoed  from 
the  shores^  or  from  distant  boats.  They  were  executed  by  his 
orders ;  he  was  himself  often  the  author  of  both  the  words  and 
music.  One  of  these,  in  which  he  extols  '  his  shepherdess/ 
promises  to  love  her  for  ever,  and  bids  her  'thousand  good 
nights,'  has  descended  to  us,  and  is  still  known  and  sung  by  the 
people. 

But  still  more  has  the  sad  music  of  his  captive  hours  sunk 
into  the  heart  of  the  Swedish  people.  This  they  still  hear  in 
their  churches.  Besides  writing  letters  to  his  wife,  he  employed 
his  prison  hours  in  composing  music,  and  remarks  on  the  books 
which  he  read.  Sometimes  his  sorrow  found  vent  in  psalmody. 
Nos.  180  and  373  of  the  Swedish  Psalm-book  are  composed  by 
him.  The  latter  is  one  of  the  most  simply  touching,  and  heart- 
felt confessions  of  contrition  and  faith  in  Grod  ever  penned. 
It  tells  forcibly  the  whole  history  of  the  royal  prisoner's  altered 
heart  and  fortunes.  It  speaks  from  the  heart  to  the  heart, 
and  has  been  appointed  in  Sweden,  one  of  the  Penitentiary 
psalms  sung  at  the  execution  of  criminals.  The  music  also,  by 
the  unfortunate  Erik,  is  worthy  of  the  words;  and  both  make 
us  forget  his  many  crimes  in  the  bitterness  of  his  punishment, 
and  the  huiAility  of  his  repentance. 

VOL.    XVIT.  A  A 
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Here  close  these  two  very  interesting  volumes.  We  cordially 
wish  both  the  author  and  the  translator  well  through  the 
remainder^  which  will  have  to  deal  with  no  ordinary  matter, — 
Gustavus  Adolphus^  *  the  Lion  of  the  North/  the  pious  and 
devoted  champion  of  protestantism^  Charles  XII. ;  the  singular 
Queen  Christina^  who  again  renounced  this  religion  of  her 
greatest  ancestors^  and  sought  comfort  in  abdication  and  Rome, 
with  the  expulsion  of  the  last  of  the  Wasa^s,  Gustavus  IV.,  and 
the  enthronement  of  the  Frenchman^  Bemadotte,  these  are 
characters  and  changes  that  present  at  once  to  the  writer  an 
arduous  and  a  splendid  task. 

A  careful  comparison  of  this  translation  with  the  original,  has 
given  us  the  highest  respect  for  the  ability  of  the  translator, 
and  her  familiarity  with  the  language,  as  well  as  for  the  care 
with  which3klrs.  Howitt  has  carried  the  work  through  the  press  for 
her  absent  friend.  The  translator,  whom  we  should  judge  from 
her  name,  Anne  von  Schultz,  to  be  an  English  lady  married 
into  a  Swedish  family,  appears  to  have  taken  but  one  slight 
liberty  with  her  original,  that  of  omitting  occasionally  a 
rhythmical  stanza ;  probably  doubting  its  fitness  for  grave 
history.  We  regard  these,  however,  as  quite  characteristic  of  a 
northern  history,  and  counsel  her  to  give  us  everything  of  the 
kind  in  the  future.  Her  preface,  descriptive  of  Swedish  scenery 
and  life,  brief  as  it  is,  is  one  of  the  most  graphic  and  charming 
compositions  of  the  kind  that  we  have  chiuiced  to  meet  with. 


Art.  V, — 1 .  Pasioral  Letter  of  JJ^iKam  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
London »  1S45. 

2.  Correspondence  between  Henry  Lord  Bishop  of  Exeter,  his  Clergy,  and 
others.     1845. 

3.  Considerations  on  the  exercise  of  Private  Judgment  by  Ministers  of  the 

I  'nited  Church  of  England  and  Ireland  in  matters  connected  with  the 
Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  that  Church,  By  James  Parker  Deane, 
D.C.L.,  Advocate  in  Doctor's  Commons.     London:  P&rker.    1845. 

4.  The  Heistone  Case ;  or.  Twelve  Letters  on  the  Rubric  and  Ritual  In- 
novations Reprinted  from  the  '  Standard/  by  a  Provincial :  with 
an  cngraN-ing  taken  from  Bishop  Patrick's  '  Devotions,'  1672,  ahow- 
inp  a  Minister  officiating  in  his  gown  at  Church.  London: 
Hrttchard;  Exeter:  Hanneford.     1845. 

:>.  Prayers  on  behalf  of  the  Church  of  England  and  her  Childreu  in  their 
present  time  of  Trouble.  By  Francis  E.  Paget,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Elfbrd. 
1  .ondon  :  Hums.     1 845 . 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Long  Parliament,  little  more  than 
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two  hundred  years  ago,  Rudyard,  one  of  the  most  eloquent  of 
its  members,  rose  up  and  expressed  himself  to  the  following 
effect : — '  It  is  well  known/  he  observed,  '  that  disturbance  has 
been  brought  into  our  country  and  the  established  church 
through  vain  and  petty  trifles.  The  whole  realm  is  distracted 
about  where  to  place  a  metaphor  or  how  to  fix  an  altar.  We 
have  seen  ministers  worried  to  death,  against  law,  against  con- 
science, against  compassion.  Episcopal  inventions  have  become 
sieves  to  winnow  the  best  men — an  occupation  most  suitable  to 
Satan.  They  have  a  mind  to  oppress  preaching,  for  I  have 
never  heard  of  any  but  diligent  preachers  that  were  vexed  with 
these  and  the  like  devices.  They  would  fain  evaporate  and 
dispirit  the  power  and  vigour  of  true  religion  by  drawing  it  out 
into  solemn  and  specious  formalities — into  obsolete  and  arUiquated 
ceremonies.  Let  them  not  say  that  these  are  the  perverse  or  mali- 
cious interpretations  of  some  factious  spirits  amongst  us  :  while 
a  Komanist  has  boasted  in  print  that  the  face  of  our  church 
begins  to  alter,  the  language  of  our  religion  to  change;  and 
that  if  a  synod  were  held,  and  puritans  excluded,  our  articles  and 
theirs  might  be  soon  made  to  agree.  They  have  so  brought  it  to 
pass,  that  under  the  names  of  puritans  (and  he  might  have 
added,  ultra-protestants),  our  whole  religion  is  branded ;  and 
under  cover  of  a  few  hard  words  against  catholics,  all  popery  is 
countenanced.  Whoever  would  be  governed  by  common  usage 
is  a  puritan,  according  to  them ;  their  great  work  being  to  ex- 
hibit all  persons  not  of  their  way  of  thinking,  as  people  to  be 
suspected  !  The  effect  of  these  ill-judged  procedures  is  weak- 
ness and  division  on  every  hand !  ^  Never  surely  was  an  his- 
torical coincidence  of  times  and  circumstances  more  palpably 
striking.  We  owe  an  apology  to  our  readers  for  not  having 
before  called  their  attention,  in  these  pages,  to  the  superb  drama 
of  confusion  now  agitating  the  establishment,  which  describes 
itself  in  every  Bidding  Prayer  as  'that  pure,  apostolic,  and  re- 
formed branch  of  Christ^s  holy  catholic  church  maintained  in 
these  kingdoms !  ^  There  are  two  bishops,  more  particularly 
notorious,  who  have  been  politely  compared  by  the  Heading 
journal  of  Europe^  to  'the  two  tai's  of  smoking  fire-brands, 
Rezin  the  king  of  Syria,  and  Pekah  the  son  of  Remaliah :' 
thousands  of  clergy  and  laity  having  already  denounced  them 
as  neither  more  nor  less  than  ecclesiastical  incendiaries.  The 
peace  of  society,  throughout  extensive  districts,  has  been 
sacrificed  to  the  freaks  of  these  factious  and  cowardly  prelates. 
We  use  the  latter  epithet  with  deliberation,  although  entirely 
without  anger.  Like  those  cunning  quadrupeds  of  the  brush, 
they  have  effected  their  mischievous  purposes,  and  then  skulked 
away !     Charles  James  of  London,  after  the  vagaries  of  Ware, 

aa2 
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Ilford^  Shoreditch^  and  Tottenham^  has  laid  down  his  ears^  and 
withdrawn  his  regulations  for  the  term  of  twelve  months  !  What 
a  caricature  of  papal  usurpation  and  pusillanimity.  Henry  of 
Exeter^  all  but  falling  into  hysterical  convulsions^  because  some 
poor  curate^  on  a  Sunday  during  the  bitter  cold  weather  of 
December  last^  was  said  to  have  preached  in  a  great  coat,  which 
proved  not  to  have  been  a  correct  report,  has  now  withdrawn 
his  surplices  from  the  pulpit  altogether.  The  white  and  the 
black  officials  are  henceforward  to  do  duty  as  they  have  hitherto 
done  for  several  generations.  But  who  shall  heal  the  breaches 
and  heart-burnings  which  these  attempts  at  paltry  innovation 
have  made?  Who  are  contending  for  these  bagatelles,  but 
those  who  have  shown  themselves  the  bitterest  enemies  of  vital 
godliness  !  We  are  reminded  of  a  worthy  clergyman  who  once 
offended  Archbishop  Laud  by  declaring  that  '  he  opined  the 
evening  of  the  world  must  certainly  be  at  hand,  as  the  shadows 
were  growing  so  much  longer  than  the  substances  which  pro- 
jected them !'  Since  the  Reformation,  or  at  least  the  Restora- 
tion, we  doubt  whether  the  Church  of  England  has  ever  been 
in  a  more  pitiable  condition  than  it  exhibits  at  the  present  day. 
Indeed  her  state  is  such,  that  compassion  should  swallow 
up  indignation  in  the  bosom  of  every  right-minded  spectator. 
Were  some  wandering  spirit  from  another  sphere  to  alight  on 
Shooter's  Hill  or  Dartmoor,  his  eye  could  not  fail  to  be  caught 
by  the  incessant  excitement  and  turmoil  amongst  all  the  inha- 
tant«  of  this  island.  Our  harbours  would  strike  him  as  crowded 
with  vessels,  our  markets  as  overflowing  with  prosperity,  our 
soil  as  teeming  with  fertility,  our  civilization  as  ripening  into 
the  most  marvellous  refinement.  The  cancer  of  pauperism 
might  possibly  be  just  at  first  concealed ;  but  the  hubbub  of 
public  meetings  scarcely  so.  '  Yet,  what  is  it  all  about,'  would 
be  his  inquiry  as  a  stranger,  or  at  least  some  such  internal 
query  would  flash  through  his  mind.  His  surprise  must  surpass 
description,  to  be  told  that  the  subject  matter  was,  in  a  certain 
sense,  rather  less  than  the  mote  in  a  sunbeam  I  When  further 
informed,  moreover,  that  the  entire  ybiw  malorum,  out  of  which, 
one  single  drop  had  scalded  and  exasperated  millions  of  sensible 
people,  was  an  institution  professedly  maintained  for  the  pur- 
poses of  promoting  national  edification,  would  he  not  answer, 
'  Why,  then,  is  not  the  whole  affair  altered ;  why  not  dry  up 
altogether  a  fountain  of  such  bitter  waters ;  why  not  let  the 
River  of  Life  wend  its  own  way  through  this  otherwise  happy 
land :  I  canuot  understand  it  V  Nor  does  the  problem  adlmit 
of  a  very  easy  or  superficial  explanation.  It  is  an  anomaly  all 
over ;  one  vast,  endless,  labyrinth  of  perplexities ;  an  enormous 
fraud  upon  mankind.  That  so  holy  and  blessed  a  system  as  the 
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gospel  of  the  Redeemer^  originated  from  the  fathomless  mercy 
t)f  Eternal  Love,  illustrated  by  the  life  of  its  Divine  Author, 
and  sealed  with  his  own  blood,  should  ever  have  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  secular  men  at  all,  to  be  by  them  corrupted  and  ren- 
dered a  bane  to  that  world,  over  which  one  day  it  is  to  reign  in 
the  plenitude  of  its  power,  is  to  ourselves  an  almost  inconceiv- 
able mystery.  Witlun  these  realms,  however,  this  phenomenon 
is  still  to  be  witnessed.  We  possess  an  hierarchy  seated  on  about 
fifty  episcopal  thrones,  throughout  England,  Ireland,  and  their 
colonies.  Immense  revenues  are  showered  into  its  lap,  exten- 
sive powers  are  wielded  by  its  hands,  about  twenty  thousand 
ordained  clergy,  bound  by  oaths  and  subscriptions,  wait  upon 
its  will.  Or  rather  upon  the  wiU  of  its  secular  superior.  Now, 
strange  to  say,  amidst  infinite  pomp  and  grandeur,  it  has  neither 
head,  heart,  nor  hand  of  its  own.  The  premier  nods,  and  this 
proud  prelacy  must  obey !  Either  he,  or  Us  predecessors,  placed 
every  mitre  upon  the  brow  that  wears  it.  In  these  islands,  to 
adopt  a  favorite  figure,  the  church  is  married  to  the  state ;  and 
an  iniquitous  husband  the  latter  makes  her.  Bichard  Hooker, 
and  his  followers,  consider  the  limits  of  the  one  as  also  the 
limits  of  the  other.  Those  who  deny  such  doctrines  are  without 
the  pale;  and  what  is  to  become  of  them  hereafter,  let  no  man 
say.  But  just  at  present,  our  attention  is  imperatively  called  to 
the  sublunary  circumstances  of  this  said  church  of  England :  we 
shall  glance  for  a  few  moments  at  the  parties  within  the  esta- 
blishment, then  at  its  internal  and  external  position,  and  lastly 
at  its  future  prospects. 

None  will  deny  that  the  members  of  the  church  of  England 
constitute  an  exceedingly  numerous,  and  important  portion  of 
our  body  politic.  What  their  precise  numbers  may  be,  it  is  perhaps 
difficult  to  determine ;  but  probably  she  baptizes  into  her  com- 
munion a  large  third  of  our  European  fellow  subjects.  Of  these, 
there  is  an  immense  mass  whom,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  we 
shall  call  the  conservatives.  They  are  mostly  men,  women,  and 
children,  who  may  just  be  estimated  as  so  much  flesh,  bone,  and 
sinew.  To  the  vital  realities  of  religion  they  are  utter  strangers. 
Their  aflbctions,  except  so  far  as  mere  associations  arising 
out  of  education  and  habit  may  go,  are  all  sent  another  way. 
Less  than  a  century  since,  the  church  of  England  consisted 
of  little  else  than  such  materials.  Let  the  admirable  Samuel 
Walker,  of  Truro,  be  referred  to  as  a  witness,  himself  so  at- 
tached to  his  ecclesiastical  mother,  that  neither  fire  nor  sword 
could  separate  him.  He  thus  solemnly  records  the  results 
of  a  widely  extended  investigation: — 'What  I  see  has  given 
me  much  concern.  I  see  the  number  of  real  christians  small. 
I   see  that  the  form  of  godliness   has   been  thrusting    out 
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the  power  of  it^  till  that  itself  is  well  nigh  lost  in  licentiousness. 
I  see  the  generality  dead  in  sin^  and  securely  sleeping  in  a  pro- 
found ignorance  of  the  truth  of  the  gospel.     I  see  our  ministry 
in  general^  long  ago  fallen  into  a  dry  moral  way  of  preacliing^ 
that  can  neither  reach  the  disease  of  the  hearers^  nor  has  the 
promise  of  the  Spirit  to  accompany  it.    And  I  earnestly  wish  I 
saw  none  of  those^  who  have  undertaken  that  sacred  office^  so 
engaged  in  ambitious  and  self-interested  piirsuits^  that  they 
have  neither  leisure^  nor  inclination^  nor  ability  to  go  through 
their  ministerial  duties.    In  general,  I  see  God  forgotten,  Chrtsi 
neglected  or  despised,  and  the  kingdom  of  darkness  extensively  es- 
tablished/   We  have  copied  the  words  of  one  of  his  most  serious 
documents^  which^  from  time  to  time,  he  accustomed  himself  to 
draw  up  with  all  the  carefulness  of  a  philosopher^  and  the  piety 
of  a  thoroughly  upright  and  conscientious  mind.     Let  Messrs. 
Venn,  Grimshawe,  Berridge,  Scott,  Bomaine,  Adams  of  Win- 
tringham,  be  appealed  to  for  similar  testimony.     When  we  add 
to  these  the  celebrated  Hervey  of  Weston  Favel,  we  have  gone 
far  towards  enumerating  nearly  every  name  at  all  prominent 
during  those  times^  for  genuine  godliness  in  the  establishment. 
The  nation  might  have  become  perfectly  heathenized^  had  it  not 
been  for  these  worthies,  acting  as  they  did  ux  conjunction  with, 
or  strengthened  by,  the  methodists  and  nonconformists.     Mat- 
ters are  somewhat  altered  now ;  and  yet  it  must  be  admitted, 
that  conservatism  still  constitutes  the  basis  and  bulk  of  the 
building.     It  is^  after  all,  a  cold  though  a  somewhat  colossal 
affair.     The  metropolitan  cathedral  is  the  very  tjrpe  of  it;  with 
its  Grecian  and  graceful  porticoes,  its  ample  nave  and  aisles^  its 
aspiring  dome,  the  insignia  of  the  state  all  over  it^  its  marble 
monuments,  and  its  paucity  of  genuine  worshippers  !  The  reve- 
nues of  its  reverend  chapter  are  perhaps  equivalent  to  the  privy 
purse  of  the  pope  of  Rome;  whilst,  as  to  fervour  of  devotion,  it 
is  just  out  of  the  question ;  one  would  as  soon  look  for  tropical 
productions  in  the  polar  regions.    Taking  the  number  of  regu- 
larly ordained  clergy  at  firom  sixteen  to  twenty  thousand ;  and 
calculating  from  the   subscribers  to  the  Church  Missionary 
Society,  as  well  as  kindred  institutions,  that  six  thousand  may 
be  considered  evangelical  in  their  sentiments;  then  allowing 
from  fifteen  hundred  to  two  thousand  more  for  the  followers,  or 
at  least  favourers  of  Pusey  and  Newman ;  there  will  be  found  left 
about  a  myriad  of  priests  and  deacons,  out  of  whose  ranks  we  grant 
that  the  foxhunters  and  turfmen  are  gradually  dying  o£P,  but 
whose  mighty  mass  still  remains ;  mole  sud  immobtliter  stai  !  It 
forms  a  mountain  platform  of  pharisaical  formalism.     It  sup- 
ports an  ecclcsiastictd  fabric,  to  which  ignorance,  and  fiishion, 
and  bigotry  resort  upon  the  Sunday ;  where  decency  ministers 
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at  a  fireless  altar^  and  a  political  creed  wears  the  garb  of  exter- 
nal religion  during  the  hours  of  stated  service.-  But  godliness 
always  catches  cold  by  going  there.  It  is  a  temple  of  mammon 
to  all  intents  and  purposes.  It  evangelizes  no  souls.  It  glories 
in  no  cross.  It  wears  and  wields  a  sword, — but  not  that  of  the 
Spirit.  It  assorts  well  with  the  pageantry  of  scarlet  gowns, 
beadles,  maces,  wigs,  powdered  menials,  and  the  other  gaudy 
gewgaws  of  a  lord  mayor's  day.  But  it  is  a  synagogue  of  Satan^ 
in  which  he  obscures  the  realities  of  another  world,  by  mingling 
them  with  the  phantasmagoria  of  this.  It  is  a  wonderful  part 
of  his  grand  vanity  fair,  to  which  all  ages  and  both  sexes  are  in- 
vited and  allured  when  the  theatres  are  closed,  when  balls  and 
routs  are  suspended,  when  pleasure  itself  wants  a  change,  and 
the  best  opera  dancers  are  out  of  town ! 

Next  to  the  conservatives,  in  the  church  of  England,  we  must 
take  the  evangelicals;  a  class  once  promising  to  become  an 
army  of  confessors, — a  host  of  the  '  precious  sons  of  Zion.'  But 
how  is  the  gold  become  dim,  and  the  fine  gold  changed ! 
Would  not  their  very  progenitors  be  ashamed  of  them ;  those 
who  refused  large  preferments,  that  they  might  fight  unencum- 
bered against  still  larger  abuses ;  those  who  co-operated  with 
nonconformists,  that  they  might  arouse  their  own  brethren; 
those  that  could,  in  an  apostolic  sense,  became  all  things  to  all 
men,  that  by  all  means  they  might  save  some?  Alas !  where 
is  the  libersdity,  which  once  brought  the  great  episcopal  com- 
mentator to  Bristol,  on  a  visit  to  the  respected  Principal  of  a 
Baptist  Academy  ? — ^which  united  John  Owen  to  the  Hughes, 
and  Hardcastle,  and  Clayton,  of  his  day;  or  at  an  earlier 
period  consecrated  the  friendship  of  the  good  curate  of  Truro, 
with  Risdon  Darracott,  of  Wellington  ?  Have  not  the  present 
evangelical  clergy  grown  conformed  to  the  present  world, 
instead  of  becoming  transformed  in  the  renewal  of  their  minds  ? 
We  do  not,  of  course,  mean  to  say,  that  they  frequent  Drury 
Lane  or  Covent  Garden,  or  that  they  dance  the  Polka,  and  play 
at  cards.  But  what  we  intend  to  affirm  is  this, — ^that  their 
entire  spiiit  is  opposed,  not  so  much  to  the  professions,  as  to 
the  practices  and  conduct  of  their  illustrious  predecessors. 
Their  general  bearing  has  degenerated  into  the  assumption  of 
sacerdotal  usurpation.  They  have  ceased  to  be  men  of  self- 
denial  and  unimpeachable  disinterestedness.  What  the  Edin- 
burgh Review  has  propounded  respecting  them  is  too  true, — 
that  they  obtain  the  best  preferments,  wed  the  prettiest  wives, 
marry  the  richest  fortunes,  exhibit  the  handsomest  equipages, 
and  give  themselves  the  greatest  airs,  of  any  class  of  gentry  in 
the  country.  Their  pretensions  to  more  scriptural  doctrine, 
and  greater  external  holiness  of  life,  than  their  tractarian  and 
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conservative  colleagues^  are  held  in  commendam  with  a  dispen- 
sation for  all  sorts  of  bad  tempers  towards  those  who  differ  from 
them.  They  rally,  like  janizzaries,  round  the  alliance  between 
church  and  state.  Their  company  is  encountered  in  clusters, 
at  the  palaces  of  the  few  prelates  upon  whom  they  can  reckon 
as  patrons ;  or  at  the  tables  of  the  great  and  noble,  who  now 
happily  coincide  with  sentiments  no  longer  despised  or  perse- 
cuted. We  say  it  deliberately,  and  with  the  means  in  our 
hands  of  proving  what  we  say, — ^that,  with  many  splendid 
individual  exceptions,  not  at  all  affecting  the  force  of  our 
general  assertion,  they  have  ceased  for  some  years  to  be  the 
exclusively- working  clergy,  which  they  once  were.  In  the  mere 
matter  of  ministerial  labour,  they  are  surpassed  by  many  paro- 
chial pastors  of  a  new,  and  worse  school,  whose  spiritual  know- 
ledge is  not  to  be  compared  with  theirs.  But  they  have  lost  their 
first  love.  Their  parishes  see  less  of  them,  and  their  bishops 
more.  Our  experience  in  these  respects  we  may  venture  to 
describe  as  strictly  personal.  They  stand  aloof  from  the  pious 
laity;  jealous  of  the  slightest  conceivable  approach  to  any 
interference  in  duties  supposed  to  be  exclusively  connected  with 
the  gown  and  surplice.  Even  lay  visitation  has  a  green  eye 
cast  upon  it.  The  Sunday  Schools  in  our  remotest  villages  will 
bear  no  committees ;  or  at  least,  the  vicar  and  his  curate  are 
resolved  they  shall  not.  '  We  are  the  people,  and  wisdom  will 
die  with  us,'  forms  their  practical  motto.  Hence  they  have 
become  cool  about  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society ;  they 
have  withdrawn  from  the  London  Missions;  they  can  even 
manifest  a  little  coquetry  with  the  Puseyism  of  their  rural 
deanery;  they  avoid  all  possible  contamination  with  noncon* 
formity ;  they  have  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  kingdom  in 
shallows,  rather  than  deep  waters.  Whenever  asked,  as  was 
the  case  the  other  day,  'Whether  laymen  may  not  consider 
themselves  entitled  to  touch  the  ark  of  the  Lord'  ?  the  cautious 
answer  was,  '  They  are  permitted  to  carry  U!*  As  a  clerical 
body,  they  have  reposed  their  head  on  the  knees  of  a  secular 
Dalilah,  wilfully  seeking  slumber  on  that  pillow  of  sloth- 
fulness  and  sin ;  the  witch  of  this  world  has  sold  the  lock  of  the 
Nazarite ;  and  her  cry  in  the  moment  of  danger  will  be,  '  The 
Philistines  be  upon  thee,  Samson  I'  Let  the  '  Record'  contra- 
dict us  if  it  can  I 

Next  in  order  stands  the  Oxford  party,  made  up  of  many 
shades  and  colours.  Some  of  these  have  not  as  yet  disentangled 
themselves  from  the  sections  already  reviewed.  Conservatism 
rather  likes  their  brilliant  scouring  of  the  outside  of  the  cim 
and  platter.  Secularised  evangelism  mightily  approves  that 
potent  denunciations  of  nonconformity.    They,  on  the  other 
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hand^  kiss  hands  in  return  at  the  hatred  of  the  first  against  the 
Puritanism  of  the  second.  In  fact,  one  of  the  characteristie 
marks  of  tractarianism  and  its  adherents,  is,  that  upon  prin- 
ciple, they  have  no  warfare  with  the  present  evil  world.  Tliey 
profess  themselves  perfectly  ready  at  any  and  every  moment  to 
battle  against  Satan  and  the  flesh :  but  with  the  third  person 
leagued  in  the  triumvirate  against  the  soul  of  man,  they  can 
remain  at  peace,  if  parties  will  only  be  quiet !  We  know  a 
most  respectable  and  accomplished  rector,  in  one  of  the  eastern 
counties,  who  never  fails  in  performing  daily  service  in  his  own 
church;  often  throwing  on  his  surplice  over  his  sporting  cos- 
tume, after  the  first  of  September !  Puseyism,  again,  rather 
affects  the  seriousness  of  the  evangelicals,  and  wishes  to  sup- 
plant their  tracts,  their  habits,  their  once  frequent  and  effective 
visitation  amongst  the  cottages  of  the  poor,  by  corresponding 
publications  and  customs  of  its  own.  "Where  it  most  terribly 
tells,  against  the  latter  class  of  its  antagonists,  is  by  calling 
pubUc  attention  to  their  anti-litiirgical  inconsistencies,  and 
their  anti-rubrical  transgressions.  Upon  these,  and  similar 
subjects,  the  'British  Critic^  assailed  them  with  'sharp  sleet  of 
arrowy  showers,'  which  has  bruised  the  poor  'Christian  Observer' 
all  over,  and  demolished  lesser  combatants.  The  letter  of  all  the 
canons,  many  of  the  homilies,  parts  of  the  catechism,  and  de- 
tached portions  of  the  prayer  book,  have  ruthlessly  been  claimed 
by  the  New-maniacs,  and  played  off  in  battery  upon  their  oppo- 
nents. We  may  judge  by  the  test  of  temper,  if  there  had  been 
nothing  else,  where  the  victory  has  been  gained,  about  the 
anise  and  cummin,  the  copes,  albs,  tunicles,  bowings  towards 
the  altar,  faldstools,  credences,  and  the  like.  Dissenters,  it  must 
be  remembered,  may  aver  that  these  things  are  mere  trifles- 
but  clergymen,  supposed  to  be  exemplars  of  piety,  who  ha\e 
given  an  ex  animo  assent  and  consent  to  every  one  of  them,  are 
not  in  circumstances  to  do  so.  Here  Ues  the  real  power  of 
Puseyism,  as  an  accuser  against  its  brethren ;  if,  indeed,  persons 
may  claim  that  term  of  endearment,  who  would  embrace  each 
other,  about  as  soon  as  death  and  the  gravel  Meanwhile, 
Oxford  grows  rapidly  into  the  Salamanca  of  England.  Her 
former  profligacy  in  morals  has  assumed  the  cowl  and  cord  of 
monkish  austerity ;  like  Mephistophiles,  when  he  had  taken  a 
fancy  to  sackcloth  and  ashes.  It  is  wonderful  to  see  the  num- 
ber of  young  men,  who  have  caught  the  contagion.  It  is  nothing 
to  the  purpose,  that  the  present  Vice-chancellor  carried  his 
election  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  or  that  a  grace  has,  or 
rather  was  to  have  passed  convocation  for  testing  the  sense  in 
which  the  articles  are  subscribed.  The  astounding  facts  are 
that  such  an  office,  coming  in  rotation,  should  have  been  op- 
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posed  at  all ;  or  that  the  tract  Ninety  should  render  an  explana- 
tory test  necessary.  Their  treatment  of  Messrs.  Ward  and 
Pusey  has  undoubtedly  been  forced  upon  the  authorities  in  the 
university,  by  circumstances;  and  it  would  appear,  that  there  is 
a  section,  disposed  upon  certain  conditions,  to  look  towards 
Rome  itself  as  their  ultimate  resting  place.  We  have  never  de- 
nied this :  but,  on  the  other  hand,  are  fully  aware  that  all  along 
a  small  body  of  individuals  secretly  avowed  these  tendencies. 
Yet  the  utmost  extent  of  their  number  at  present  may  be  stated 
as  under  two  hundred,  and  probably  not  more  than  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty.  What  we  have  ventured  to  assert  rather  strenu- 
ously is,  that  the  mass  of  tractarians  generally  entertain  no  such 
views  or  ideas.  Their  object  is  altogether  of  another  kind ;  and 
they  know  that  the  real  Bomanizers,  within  their  own  limits, 
are  not  above  one  in  ten.  They  aim  at  something  much  nearer 
home — at  a  petted  popery  of  their  own — at  a  sort  of  British 
patriarchate — at  a  Vatican  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames — at  an 
ecclesiastical  domination,  which  they  may  work  with  their  own 
hands,  and  for  their  own  purposes — at  an  empire  over  the  con- 
science of  this  country,  that  no  one  else  shall  interfere  with — at 
the  discouragement  of  all  dissent  from  their  own  skeleton  of 
Pharisaism — at  the  suppression  of  civil  liberty,  under  their 
own  feet — at  the  canonization  of  such  men  as  the  'Royal  Martyr,' 
Archbishop  Laud,  Bishop  Ken,  or  Wilson  of  Sodor  and  Man — and 
finally,  at  the  resUization  of  their  most  decidedly  anti-protestant 
system !  It  by  no  means  follows,  however,  that  because  it  is 
thus  anti-protestant,  it  must  for  that  reason  be  Roman.  The 
persecutor  of  Dr.  Leighton  refused  the  red  hat  of  a  cardinal. 
Puse^asm  we  may  depend  upon  it,  is  a  tertium  quid,  as  the  lo- 
gicians say,  and  smile  with  contempt,  when  they  say  it.  It  is 
a  via  media,  according  to  those  who  have  thrown  it  up,  and  who 
mean  to  spend  their  hves  in  walking  upon  it.  It  is  anglican 
Catholicism,  to  adopt  the  favourite  expression  at  Oxford — the 
high-bred  monster  of  modem  ecclesiastical  history — a  golden  calf 
in  Cluistendom,  around  which  its  deluded  worshippers  dance 
strange  antics,  to  the  cry  of '  These  be  thy  Gods,  oh  Israel !' 

The  last  party  we  shall  look  at,  in  the  establishment,  is  that 
of  the  prelates ;  for  it  is  a  very  singular,  yet  certain  fact,  that 
their  lordsliips,  ou  many  occasions,  condescend  to  play  a  game 
very  snugly  by  and  for  themselves.  Nay, — amidst  the  recent 
disturbances,  they  have  even  broken  up  into  little  subdiviaioiis. 
The  entire  AngUcan  Episcopate  has,  we  repeat  it,  split  into  frag- 
ments. The  bishops  of  Worcester  and  Chester  are  as  differ- 
ent from  those  of  London  and  Exeter,  as  though  they  were 
not  of  the  same  senus.  What  becomes,  we  would  venture 
to  inquire,  of  the  boasted  unity  of  the  establishment  ?    Bat  let 
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that  pass.     The  fond  conceit^  with  which  the  tractarians  have 
tickled  those  ears  that  happen  to  lie  hidden  under  mitres^  is^ 
Episcopm  in  episcopatu  suo  solus  est,  integer  atquerotundus:  the 
object  of  which  patristic  gloss  is  to  enable  them  to  escape  from 
the  grasp  of  the  Romanist^  when  he  employs  their  episcopalian 
line  of  argumentation  to  defend  the  primacy  of  St.  Peter  and  his 
successors.     The  remark^  in  modem  times^  we  believe  was  first 
made  by  the  late  Dr.  Claudius  Buchanan^  an  eminent  missionary 
and  East-India  chaplain^  that  the  twenty-four  or  six  British 
bishops  resided^  hke  so  many  spiritual  barons,  in  their  castles, 
governing  their  respective  territories,  but  rarely  acting  together, 
except  for  defensive  purposes.    We  quote  from  memory ;  while 
such,  we  are  certain,  is  the  substance  of  what  he  said.     Of  late 
years,  these  opulent   and  powerful   ecclesiastical  peers  have 
been  more  harassed  than  before.    Their  lordships  have  become, 
therefore,  at  once  selfish,  and  professedly  disinterested; — se- 
cluded by  position  and  rank  from  their  own  clergy,  and  yet 
beckoning  them  to  their  dinner-tables,  when  anytlung  is  to  be 
done  against  the  dissenters ; — ^ruling  poor  curates  with  a  rod  of 
iron,  puzzling  them  with  new  readings  of  the  rubrics  and  canons, 
discouraging  the  most  active  preachers,  and  promoting  only 
those  divines,  whose  advancement  will  aggrandize  their  own 
family,  or  gratify  the  prime  minister.     How  just  and  unanswer- 
able are  the  following  observations,  made  by  one  of  the  most 
clever  of  our  conservative  contemporaries  : — '  A  bishop  should 
be  to  his  diocese  what  a  clergyman  is  expected  to  be  to  his 
flock, — the  object  of  reference  in  all  delicate  and  intricate  mat- 
ters, the  comforter  in  trouble  or  difficulties,  the  anxious  re- 
warder  of  the  laborious,  the  vigilant  censor  of  the  indolent  or 
vicious ;  his  existence  should  be  felt  in  every  parish,  and  every 
one  of  his  subordinates  (upon  the  true  episcopal  theory)  should 
be  made  aware,  that  his  conduct  is  well  known  and  justly  esti- 
mated.    This  is  surely  not  setting  up  a  very  high  standard  for 
episcopal  excellence ;  yet  who  can  say  that  even  this  is  fulfilled 
in  any  adequate  degree,  or  in  the  least  of  its  requisitions  ?  Even 
in  the  removal  of  notorious  scandal,  what  tardiness  and  ineffi- 
ciency are  exhibited !     If  it  be  possible  to  admit  a  plea  that 
shall  stand  between  the  offender,  and  his  merited  sentence  of 
deprivation  or  suspension,  how  carefully  and   tenderly  is  the 
dilemma  handled!      Every  one  must  remember  a  recent  in- 
stance, in  which  the  grossest  profligacy  was  sheltered,  and  the  cry 
of  an  indignant  people  for  summary  justice  evaded.     But  no 
record  of  guilt  was  made, — not  even  a  reprimand,  that  we  ever 
heard  of,  was  addressed  to  the  reverend  and  unabashed  volup- 
tuary.    This  was  an  instance  publicly  known  and  commented 
upon.     Are  there  no  private  cases  of  misconduct,  foul  and  abo- 
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mitiablej  of  which  none  but  bishops  seem  ignorant>  and  yet 
which  flourish  ahnost  at  their  own  doors  ?  To  what  purpose  all 
this  strife  about  offertories  and  observances^  when  so  many 
deeper  sources  of  evil  remain  to  be  extirpated^  before  the  church 
can  assume  a  right  position^  and  fitly  mscharge  her  vocation  ? 
Again^  allowing  every  consideration  for  delicacy,  when  a  word 
of  reprobation  is  necessary  against  a  delinquent  theologian, 
whose  station,  and  perhaps  nothing  else,  has  made  a  gentleman 
of  him, — ^how  comes  it,  that  a  sentiment  of  a  similar  kind  does 
not  pervade  the  conduct  of  the  episcopal  bench  towards  the  great 
body  of  the  clergy  ?  Why  is  it  that  the  clergy,  generally,  and 
except  for  particular  purposes,  know  so  little,  and  see  so  little  of 
their  bishops  ?  What  keeps  them  firom  being  better  acquainted 
with  each  other?  Curates  have  no  access,  it  seems,  to  the 
palace,  unless  by  special  invitation.  Their  parochisd  duties 
keep  them  at  home ;  and  their  unwillingness  to  go  where  they 
are  dubious  of  a  welcome,  consigns  them  to  the  soUtude  of  their 
villages  and  hamlets,  unknown  and  unsought  for.  A  man,  in 
our  Establishment,  may  be  vigilant  and  active ;  he  may  re- 
joice in  the  fruits  of  his  own  labours  j  but  he  must  not,  and 
he  does  not  expect  to  see  them  noticed  by  his  own  diocesan. 
It  has  always  been  a  common  saying  with  our  clergy,  that  a 
pastor  may  do  his  duty  or  let  it  alone  I  He  is  neither  better 
nor  worse  regarded  at  the  palace.  His  lordship,  with  a  stretch 
of  liberality  that  does  his  penetration  infinite  credit^  and  saves 
him  a  world  of  trouble,  takes  it  for  granted  that  every  one  per- 
forms his  duty :  of  course  they  do,  and  he  is  perfectly  satisfied ; 
as  why  should  he  not  ?  And  really,  when  an  opportunity  of 
promotion  comes  in  his  way,  he  is  perplexed  to  death  with  the 
variety  of  claimants.  There  is  the  nephew  of  his  patron,  and 
the  brother-in-law  of  his  dean,  and  others  with  great  con* 
nexions  or  long  purses  to  recommend  them,  and  no  room  is 
left  for  any  besides ;  and  thus  many  most  worthy  men  and  labo- 
rious ministers  are  never  thought  of  for  one  moment,  and  live 
and  die  in  poverty  and  neglect.  We  should  be  glad  to  know 
how  many  poor,  unconnected,  deserving  clergymen  the  bishops 
have  provided  for,  on  account  of  their  merits,  during  the  last 
twenty  years  I  Such  are  the  illustrations  given  and  the  pic- 
tures drawn  by  episcopalians  themselves,  as  to  their  own  spiritual 
leaders.  There  is  not  a  thinker,  or  reader,  or  observer  in 
the  three  kingdoms  who  can  disprove  the  general  representa- 
tion. The  bishops,  then,  constitute  a  body  acting  apart  firom 
their  own  people, — an  essentially  selfish  hierarchy.  Their  move- 
ments only  coincide,  when  the  standard  of  temporal  alarm  is 
hoisted  upon  their  respective  towers.  At  all  other  times  they  all 
live  as  they  list.    Some  patronise  high  notions^  some  low  ones ; 
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more  are  for  peace^  on  the  ground  of  preserving  matters  as  they 
are ;  others  are  for  open  war.  The  Metropolitan  has  issued  his 
bull,  indeed,  to  silence  all  refractory  and  belligerent  suffragans ; 
yet  really,  its  roar  is  so  very  like  that  of  a  sucking  dove,  that 
even  the  children  are  not  frightened :  its  voice,  moreover,  re- 
quires an  interpreter,  since  both  evangelicals  and  tractarians 
persist  in  claimmg  His  Grace  as  on  their  own  side. 

These,  then,  are  the  parties  in  the  Church  of  England ;  and 
now  let  us  glance  at  its  internal  and  external  position,  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  powerful  nation  of  Europe.  And  nearly  the 
first  thing  which  strikes  one  is  its  palpable,  glaring,  inconsis- 
tency. Here  we  have  an  institution  claiming  the  most  sacred 
character  before  men,  and  yet  openly  setting  at  defiance  the 
commands  of  God !  On  the  one  hand,  it  asserts  an  apostolic 
descent,  a  divine  origin,  rights  derived  from  scripture  to  the- 
spiritual  allegiance  of  these  realms,  doctrines  that  cannot  be 
gainsaid,  primitive  discipline,  and  an  inherent  immortality  of 
existence ;  on  the  other,  it  demands  and  maintains  an  aUiance 
with  the  state,  ifl  the  teeth  of  what  Christ  has  declared  about 
his  kingdom  not  being  of  this  world;  it  rests  its  external  and 
visible  foundations  upon  acts  of  parliament ;  it  appropriates  five 
millions  of  revenue  to  its  own  purposes,  for  wluch  it  has  bar- 
tered away  every  shadow  of  internal  discipline;  and  it  de- 
nounces all  attempts  made  to  separate  those  which  the  bible 
says  never  ought  to  have  been  joined  together,  as  so  many 
efforts  aimed  at  the  overthrow  and  destruction  of  Christianity  I 
Either  the  church  of  England  can  subsist  without  the  compul- 
sory principle,  or  it  cannot.  If  the  former,  where  is  the  ground 
for  her  trepidation  and  alarm — her  anathemas  and  horrible 
insinuations  against  the  dissenters  ?  If  the  latter,  what  becomes 
of  her  essential  immortality  ?  Or  is  it  really  true  that  the  state 
alone  summoned  her  into  existence,  and  could  to-morrow  sen- 
tence her  to  annihilation  ?  Do  tithes,  and  glebes,  and  endow- 
ments, and  secular  wealth,  constitute  her  very  being  ?  Upon 
her  own  showing,  therefore,  does  she  not  blow  hot  and  cold 
with  the  same  breath?  So,  again,  with  regard  to  her  situation 
between  Catholicism  and  nonconformity,  her  aspect  is  unques- 
tionably that  of  Janus — an  image  with  two  faces.  She  frowns, 
indeed,  fiercely  upon  both ;  but  let  her  be  asked,  with  all  cool- 
ness and  kindness,  how  she  came  to  forsake  the  quarry  out  of 
which  she  was  hewn  ?  Her  answer  must  sooner  or  later  be 
melted  down  to  this, — ^namely,  that  she  exercised  the  privilege  of 
private  judgment.  '  Very  well,'  reply  the  Wesleyans — with  all 
the  representatives  of  ancient  puritans — ^  and  it  was  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  a  similar  privilege  that  we  separated  from  you !'  But 
then  we  hear  of  her  apostolical  sucbession,  of  the  validity  of  her 
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ordinations  and  sacraments^  of  the  four-first-council  character 
of  her  discipline  and  doctrines,  of  her  exclusive  authority  touch- 
ing the  new  covenant,  and  of  her  being,  like  the  king's  daughter, 
— '  all  glorious  within,'  a  meet  spouse  for  the  Redeemer,  pos- 
sessed of  both  visibility  and  uniformity.  Whence  came  all 
these,  estimating  them  at  her  own  value,  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, and  expounding  them  upon  her  own  principles  ?  If  we 
attempt  tracing  them  up  to  some  British  church  founded  in  the 
first  or  second  centuries,  the  higher  links,  as  is  well  known, 
vanish  in  a  cloud  of  legend  and  traditionary  fable.  From  Bome, 
alone,  can  they  have  been  derived,  if  link  is  to  be  added  on  to 
link  in  the  ecclesiastical  chain  :  and  then,  how  came  the  Church 
of  England  into  circumstances  of  dissent  and  schism  ?  There 
appears  to  us  no  conceivable  escape  from  the  dilemma.  If  she 
conscientiously  differed  from  the  Vatican,  how  can  she  complain 
of  a  conscientious  exception  to  Lambeth  ?  If  her  Roman 
mother  were  not  so  corrupt  as  to  invalidate  the  sacraments, 
how  could  the  daughter,  upon  her  own  statements,  separate 
without  sin  ?  If  the  parent  had  thus  degenerated,  what  then 
becomes  of  that  which  is  derived  &om  her  ?  The  clean  thing  can 
by  no  just  process  of  induction  be  brought  out  of  an  unclean. 
Her  antagonists  above,  and  her  rivals  below  her,  both  convict 
her  in  the  same  moment  of  the  same  culpability  as  soon  as  she 
dares  to  open  her  mouth:  ex  ore  tuo  te  instantercondemnavimtu! 
Then  again,  in  looking  at  our  ecclesiastical  establishment  ab 
intra,  we  cannot  fail  to  be  most  forcibly  impressed  with  its  ser- 
vility to  its  secular  master.  There  have  been  known  cases  of 
painful  bondage,  where  there  has  been  no  slavish  mind.  Yet 
here  it  is  not  so.  If  the  resistance  of  the  seven  bishops  to  James 
the  Second  be  adduced,  our  immediate  answer  is,  that  the  foolish 
monarch  had  touched  the  apple  of  their  eye.  Had  he  let  the 
property  of  the  church  of  England  alone,  she  would  have  stood 
by  him  as  she  had  done  by  his  father ;  and  as  too  many  of  her 
children  would  aftenvards  have  done  by  the  Pretender,  upon 
the  same  good  understanding,  that  her  pelf  and  power  were  to  be 
left  untouched.  In  all  that  relates  to  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
into  which  scale  have  our  hierarchy  and  clergy  thrown  them- 
selves ?  As  directors  of  the  royal,  aristocratic,  parliamentary, 
and  national  conscience,  were  there  ever  any  audible  whispers 
against  smuggling,  bribery,  simony,  the  desecration  of  the  holy 
communion  as  a  test  for  taking  office,  or  against  gambling  as 
permitted  in  the  palaces  or  mansions  of  the  great?  When 
(jeorge  the  Second  avowedly  sold  place  and  preferment  on 
behalf  of  his  German  mistresses,  where  were  the  archbishops 
and  bishops,  or  the  very  reverend  the  chaplains  and  clerks  of  the 
closet  ?     lu  our  own  days,  how  fared  the  British  Sardanapalus, 
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who  had  divorced  his  consort — who  turned  day  intonight  through 
his  indescribable  debaucheries^ — ^who  reigned  and  revelled  in 
oriental  voluptuousness^  with   a  spiritual   staff  around   him^ 
pluming  itself  on  the  revival  of  its  piety?     Our  princes  and 
peerage  were  as  profligate  as  any  ever  heard  of^  although  living 
in  the  midst  of  Protestantism,  until  pubUc  opinion,  without  any 
thanks  whatever  to  the  highly  salaried  establishment,  effected, 
under  the  divine  blessing,  a  mighty  change.     In  the  glorious 
conflict  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  the  slave  trade,  neither 
the  hierarchy  or  clergy  ever  peeped  or  muttered  for  many  years. 
The  brunt  of  the  battle,  with  some  highly  honourajble  indi- 
vidual exceptions,  was  borne  by  the  despised  schismatics,  quakers, 
presbyterians,  independents,  baptists,  et  id  genus  omne,  as  was 
often  contemptuously  observed.    In  the  abolition  of  lotteries,  and 
all  other  analogous  nuisances,  the  church  remained  pretty  nearly 
in  respectful  silence.     It  seemed  rather  to  stroke,  than  to  rouse 
the  general  mind.    Its  activity  was  at  least  of  a  passive  kind, 
like  that  of  certain  antiquated  apothecaries,  who  hung  stuffed 
crocodiles  for  their  signs  outside,  and  dispensed  within  for  a 
given  premium,  opiates,  narcotics,  charms  for  the  ague,  and 
poisons  for  vermin.     Was  it  ever  known  that  our  thirty  spiri- 
tual peers  in  the  House  of  Lords  had  attended  at  the  cabinet  of 
an  administration,  to  extend  the  limits  of  popular  liberty,  to 
enlarge  the  suffrage,  to  support  a  Reform  Bill,  to  ameliorate 
our  criminal  code,  to  suppress  the  game  laws,  to  enlarge  the 
narrow  prison,  or  wipe  away  the  tears  of  the  children  of  poverty 
and  misfortune  ?     We  grant,  that  when  success  in  any  of  these 
particulars  has  been  just  on  the  eve  of  achievement,  or  that 
when  an  obvious  point  has  to  be  made  in  favour  of  their  own 
side,  in  politics  or  polemics,  there  have  now  and  then  occurred 
some  rather  over-acted  endeavours  to  discountenance  socialism, 
or  shut  up  brothels.     Yet  what  a  scene  of  ecclesiastical  depra- 
vity was  exposed  under  the  last  head.     It  was  discovered  that 
the  chapter  of  Westminster  derived  large  rentals  from  the 
tabernacles  of  public  prostitution !     It  was  a  Clodius  indeed, 
who  called  attention  to  the  disgraceful  fact;  but  so  it  is  with  all 
our  advantages  of  an  establishment,  where  factious  prelates 
choose  to  become  tribunes  clamorous  for  freedom  and  virtue : 

Quis  tulerit  Gracchos  de  seditione  querentes  ? 
Clodius  accusat  Maechos,  Catalina  Cethegum ! 

The  same  homage,  moreover,  which  the  dignitaries  pay  to  the 
powers  that  be,  they  exact  from  those  beneath  them.  We 
remember  the  bishop  of  London  declaring  in  parliament  that  he 
could  obtain  at  any  time,  hundreds  of  petitions  of  a  certain  cha- 
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racter^  which  he  specified^  through  issuing  the  requisite  printed 
forms  to  his  archdeacons^  and^  through  them^  to  his  inferior 
clergy  and  their  churchwardens.  Immense  indignation  was  ex- 
pressed at  his  lordsliip's  want  of  tact  and  delicacy^  in  thus  ex- 
posing the  nakedness  of  those  with  whom  he  was  once  upon  a 
par;  but  the  correctness  of  the  statement^  as  all  are  aware^  it 
was  utterly  impossible  to  deny. 

There  is  also  another  feature^  which  meets  the  notice  of  every 
intelligent  observer^  when  he  surveys  the  position  of  things^ 
within  the  doors  of  the  church  of  England.  There  has  come 
over  the  spirit  of  its  dreams  a  most  fearful  apprehension, 
that  probably  a  day  of  reckoning  is  at  hand^  when  all  its  wealth 
will  pass  away.  Hence  proceeds  that  nervous  tremulousness 
which  we  see  now  so  often  displayed.  The  contest  for  a  church- 
rate  will  agitate  an  entire  district.  The  proposition  of  Lord 
Ashley  and  others,  for  something  like  a  system  of  lay-readers, 
has  filled  the  clergy  of  nearly  all  parties  with  absolute  dismay. 
Their  general  aspect  is  that  of  men  feeling  as  if  the  ground  were 
about  to  slide  from  under  them.  Hence  flows  no  slight  share 
of  the  zeal  in  building  new  chapels,  as  if  each  fresh  edifice  may 
act  as  a  buttress  of  masonry  to  prevent  the  landslip.  Charges, 
sermons,  addresses  on  public  occasions,  are  all  redolent  of  alarm. 
A  commutation  of  tithes  has  considerably  increased  their  means^ 
so  far  as  mere  pecuniary  income  is  concerned ;  but  the  sword  of 
Damocles  always  seems  to  be  suspended  over  them.  The  eccle- 
siastical commissioners  are  pretending  to  pare  away  various 
abuses,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  most  thoughtful,  will  rather 
strengthen  their  foundations  than  otherwise :  but  then  follows 
the  distressing  imagination,  that  as  the  laity  have  interfered 
once  in  this  century,  and  that  once  rather  successfully^  they  may 
indulge  more  fancies,  and  dare  to  interfere  again.  Reform  from 
any  quarter,  but  a  clerical  one,  is  the  grand  bugbear.  Mean- 
while, genuine  spirituality  of  necessity  declines.  The  wings  of 
the  heavenly  Paraclete  hover  not  over  the  house  of  turmoil  and 
perturbation.  Worldliness  enters  in  at  the  gate  in  the  fulness 
of  a  flood-tide.  From  the  ark  floating  on  its  waters  there  issues 
a  raven  rather  than  a  dove.  Theologians  are  wrangling  from 
morning  to  night  about  topics  of  small  interest  to  the  pious  and  the 
peaceful.  These  hunger  and  thirst  for  the  hidden  nianna  and 
the  gentle  brook  of  SUoa.  Numbers  are  leaving  the  establish- 
ment in  consequence,  as  many  witnesses  will  testify.  Gralleries, 
built  recently  for  accommodating  an  augmented  population,  and 
within  the  last  twelvemonth  crowded  with  attentive  hearers,  are 
now  deserted.  Husks,  and  shells,  and  cha£f,  will  never  nourish 
souls  for  eternity.  '  The  kingdom  of  God  is  not  meat  and  drink, 
but  righteousness,  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost.'  We  write 
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it  witliout  anger,  yet  knowing  that  we  speak  the  plain  truth, 
when  we  reiterate  the  assertion,  that  episcopalian  pastors  are  fast 
losing  their  influence  over  their  people.     Take  the  case  of  Hel- 
stone  in  Cornwall.    The  parish  contains  3,500  inhabitants,  with 
only  one  church  connected  with  the  establishment ;  of  which 
the  fabric  was  found,  in  1837,  utterly  inadequate  for  the  accom- 
modation required.     Several  old  square  pews  were  in  that  year 
removed,  and  their  space  occupied  by  modem  seats.     A  large 
gallery  was  also  added  at  the  same  time.  The  number  of  sittings 
was  thus  raised  from  470  to  nearly  1,000,  of  which  445  were 
free  to  all  persons.     Four  hundred  and  ninety  were  appropriated 
at  fair  rents,  which  never  failed  to  be  full;  the  attachment 
of  the    parishioners    to   their  place   of  worship   being  truly 
cordial.    ^All   went   on  well,'  says  an  accurate  informant  on 
the  spot ;  '  the  church  funds  were  plentiful ;  the  spirit  in  the 
town  for  supporting  the  church  was  excellent ;  and  in  the  ensu- 
ing half  dozen  years,  no  less  than  £2,500  was  voluntarily  con- 
tributed and  expended  in  adorning  and  improving  the  building. 
An  organist  was  appointed  at  a  good  salary ;  there  was  a  paid 
choir,  and  the  entire  sanctuary  was  handsomely  lighted  up  with 
gas.  In  addition  to  the  appointed  curate,  a  stipend  was  afforded 
to  a  lecturer,  for  an  additional  service,  out  of  the  voluntary  con- 
tributions oif  the  congregation.     Things  proceeded  thus  satis- 
factorily until  the  beginning  of  1842,  when  a  gentleman  named 
Barlow  was  appointed  curate.     He  commenced  by  preaching  in 
the  surplice,  and  attempting  to  introduce  all  the  other  obsolete 
ceremonies,  so  repugnant  to  the  taste  of  the  people,  and  which 
have  at  length  aroused  their  determined  opposition.'     The  con- 
gregation immediately  began  to  fall  off,  and  complaints  were 
made  to  the  bishop  against   the  course  pursued  by  the  new 
preacher.     His  lordship  was  so  pressed,  that  in  order  to  quiet 
applications,   he   withdrew   Mr.    Barlow,  and  substituted  Mr. 
Blunt ;    a  most  Jesuitical  procedure,  from  first  to  last ;  for  it 
was  notorious,  that  Mr.  Blunt  had  emptied  a  large  church  at 
Teignmouth,  where  the  gospel  had  been  faithfiilly  and  energeti- 
cally illustrated  by  an   able   and  much  respected   evangelical 
minister.     However,  Mr.  Blunt  came  to  Helstone,  ostensibly  to 
mend  matters,  in  reality  to  make  them  worse.     What  ensued 
has  occupied  the  public  journals  for  many  weeks  past  ?  But  now 
let  our  readers  mark  the  result.    *  1  attended,'  says  the  same 
repoi*ter,  '  yesterday  morning,  at  the  parish  church,  when,  instead 
of  being  crowded  in  every  part,  as  formerly,  I  found  it  almost 
empty.     On  counting  heads  there  were  only  sixty-five  persons, 
nearly  all  women,  instead  of  the  customary  thousand.    The  new 
gallery,  recently  erected,  had  its  dreary  vacancy  interrupted  by 
two  young  men,  who  alone  occupied  it.     There  were  not  a  dozen 
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poor  ill  thefrre  scats,  instead  of  nearly  five  hundred.  The  heads 
of  families  drove  out  to  the  parislies  in  their  neighbourhood^ 
leaving  onlysonu;  of  their  ladies,  to  whom  it  would  be  inconvenient 
to  go  three  or  four  miles  out,  and  who  seemed  to  form  tlie  sole 
audience.  The  corporation  pew  was  altogether  empty.  The 
great  bulk  of  the  middle  classes  and  the  poor  have  left  the 
cliurch  en  masse,  and  now  attend  the  Wesleyan  or  Independent 
chapels.  Instead  of  the  church  being  prosperous,  it  is  now 
bankrupt.'  The  lecturer  and  organist  have  been  dismissed 
throuij:h  want  of  funds ;  and  tallow  candles  are  stuck  into  the 
gas-burners !  Even  these  are  said  to  have  been  paid  for  out  of 
the  offeii:orv  monev  collected  at  the  communion,  which  has 
kindled  immense  indignation.  Such  arc  the  consequences  of 
introducing  cold  formjJism  and  mere  ceremonial  observances  into 
the  now  notorious  diocese  of  Exeter.  Precisely  the  same  sketch 
might  be  given  from  various  parts  of  the  kingdom, — as  to  Hurst, 
for  instance,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Bishop  of  Oxford;  or 
East  Farleigh,  in  Kent,  where  the  Kev.  Henry  Wilberforcc 
finds  a  faithful  patron,  strange  though  it  may  appear  to  repeat 
it,  in  his  grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

Amidst  all  this  confusion  of  fear  and  folly,  on  the  part  of  their 
pastors,  there  arc  many  episcopalian  flocks  resolved  upon  adopt- 
ing measures  coiTcspondent  with  the  crisis.  The  counties  of 
Devon  and  Cornwall  have  most  especially  roused  themselves. 
They  look  upon  their  ecclesiastical  head,  we  are  told,  '  as  an  ex- 
tremely acute  and  sagacious  man;  but  from  past  experience, 
tliey  think  him  insincere,  and  distrust  him.  They  suspect  him 
of  a  covert  design  in  introducing  these  changes,  io  increase  his 
oum  poirer  and  injluencey  and  that  of  his  ordir,  over  the  laiiy. 
They  suspect  him  of  seeking  to  establish  absolute  priestly  rule 
over  the  minds  of  the  people,  for  each  prelate  in  his  see,  each 
incumbent  in  his  parish,  and  each  curate  at  a  tea-party  !  Since 
the  commencement  of  the  controversy,  the  clergy  in  various 
places  had  ceased  to  use  the  black  gown,  and  had  adopted  the 
surplice  in  the  pulpit,  with  a  \  icw,  as  it  is  believed,  concurrently 
with  the  operation  of  the  other  parts  of  their  system,  to  obtain 
an  ascendancy  over  the  minds  of  the  people,  by  means  inconsis- 
tent with  that  religion,  the  essence  of  which  is,  the  worship  of 
God  in  spirit  and  in  truth.'  Such  is  avowed  to  be  the  deeply- 
rooted  and  general  sentiment  of  the  laity  tliroughout  consider- 
able districts  in  the  West  of  England,  with  wliich  we  can  our- 
selves claim  no  slight  personal  acquaintance.  '  AVe  are  not  at 
all  afraid,'  say  they,  '  of  the  bishop,  and  those  of  his  clergy,  who 
carry  out  his  views,  adopting  the  tenets  of  Rome,  or  acknow- 
ledging papal  siqn*emacy.  But  by  wliatever  name  it  may  be 
cnllod,  what  we  are  afraid  of  is,  the  attempted  establishment  of 
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sacerdotal  doniinatiofi,  the  aggressive  graspings  after  power  and 
influence  by  the  clergy ;  and  these  we  are  determined  we  will 
not  submit  to.  We  say  to  them — Your  ceremonies  are  meant 
to  abuse,  and  overawe,  and  alhire  the  laity  under  your  authority ; 
your  offertory  collections  arc  meant  to  give  you  power,  by 
placing  in  your  hands,  uncontrolled,  the  means  of  carrying  out 
any  object  you  may  desire,  even  in  opposition  to  our  feelings. 
We  distrust  you — and  we  have  settled  it  in  our  hearts,  that  we 
will  have  none  of  these  changes.'  The  writer  of  these  state- 
ments has  conversed  with  a  great  number  of  gentlemen  of 
station  and  weight,  and  with  men  of  all  parties ;  and  he  believes 
the  foregoing  to  be  an  accurate  synopsis  of  what  is  extending 
eastward  and  northward.  It  thus  appears,  that  the  church  of 
England  is  thoroughly  divided  against  itself;  that  its  followers 
are  straying  hither  and  thither  abroad,  like  sheep  without  a 
shepherd ;  that  the  murmurings  of  the  tempest,  not  far  off,  are 
heard  distinctly  by  thousands,  considering  themselves  as  yet 
within  the  pale  3  only,  that  those,  who  have  hitherto  been  shorn, 
are  beginning  to  look  up  to  their  shearers,  with  eyes  more  full  of 
indignation  than  that  respectful  reverence  which  they  were 
formerly  wont  to  manifest.  We  have  now  taken  a  rapid  glance 
at  the  situation  of  matters  ab  intra ;  and  we  proceed,  as  at  first 
proposed,  to  survey  them  for  a  moment  ab  extra. 

Religious  state-establishments  must  always  wear  a  kind  of 
garrison  air  about  them — more  particularly  when  their  lot  is 
cast,  as  it  were,  in  partibus  infidelium,  amongst  those  who  dis-  - 
pute  their  claims  and  pretensions.  This  is  j>eculiarly  the  case  in 
the  British  islands.  Public  opinion  stands  near  the  throne,  like 
a  fourth  estate  of  the  realm,  with  a  pair  of  balances  in  her  hand. 
Many  of  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  church  of  Eng- 
land have  been  weighed,  and  found  wanting — even  her  own 
members  being  the  judges.  Yet  on  the  whole,  she  at  present 
bears  herself  proudly  enough,  with  the  crown  over  her  head, 
with  battlements  of  privilege  and  immunity  all  around  her,  an 
immense  array  of  officials  upon  her  walls,  and  the  sound  of  a 
trumpet  issuing  from  them,  not  of  a  very  silvery  sound.  How 
can  persons  wonder  at  this  aspect  proving  unattnictive  ?  She 
says  theoretically,  sometimes  practically  too — '  I  sit  as  a  lady 
over  the  nation — as  queen  over  the  people :  no  one  has  a 
right  to  administer  religious  instruction  within  these  realms, 
save  myself.'  She  describes  herself  as  the  Anglican  Catholic 
Church  ;  meaning  thereby,  that  she  is  limited  only  by  the  limits 
of  the  state,  to  whom  she  is  both  consort  and  conscience.  All 
others  subsist  by  mere  toleration  ;  to  which,  by  the  way,  she  has 
never  granted  any  but  the  most  reluctant  assent,  wrung  from 
her  through  the  civil  power,  and  the  force  of  external  circum- 
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stances.     Her  salaries  and  revenues,  as  we  have  said,  amount  to 
dE5,000,000   sterling  per  annum^   besides  forty  or  fifty  castles 
and  palaces  for  her  prelates,  some  hundreds  of  deaneries  and 
prebendal  houses  for  her  cathedral  dignitaries,  and  some  thou- 
sands of  rectories,  vicarages,  and  other  parsonages,  proverbially 
the  snuggest  residences  in  the  country,  for  the  comfort  of  her 
beneficed  clergy.  Then  she  levies  iK500,000  sterling  per  annum, 
under  the  denomination  of  rates,  for  the  maintenance  of  her 
sacred  buildings,   the   ceremonial  of  her   services,   and   even 
in  many  cases  the  supply  of  sacramental  bread  and  wine  for 
the  Lord's  Supper.     Iler  episcopal  and  chapter  property  pro- 
duce more  than   another  half  million  per   annum :   all   this 
vast  income,  be  it  remembered,  being  gathered  in  without  the 
shadow  of  delicacy  or  regard  for  tliose  who   have  to  render 
it,  and  who  do  not  happen  to  concur  with  her  in  doctrine  .ind 
discipline.     Some  obstinate  John  Thorogood  may,  for  all  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities  care  about  the  matter,  lie  months  in 
jail,  for  the  non-payment  of  a  few  shillings,  which  he  feels  he 
cannot  conscientiously  give.     Nothing,  it  seems,  will  induce  the 
establishment  to  yield  on  this  point,  except  an  annual  grant  of 
£250,000  a  year  from  the  consolidated  fund  !     Meanwhile,  her 
spiritual  courts  set  snares  for  tender  consciences  all  over  the 
land.     Their  chancellors,  registrars,  and  proctors,  arc  found  rife 
and  active  in  every  diocese.     As  to  births,  marriages,  and  wills, 
until  of  late,  her  jurisdiction  was  exclusive ;  nor  will  it  easily  be 
forgotten,  with  how  bad  a  grace  she  conceded  an  act  of  Parlia- 
ment to  legalise  the  nuptials  of  nonconformists,  after  their  own 
fashion.     Even  as  it  is,  her  surrogates  increase  and  multiply. 
The  privileges  of  Doctors'  Commons  afifect  the  entire  national 
debt,  as  well  as   the  bulk  of  real   property   throughout   the 
empire.     One  of  the  mere  sinecures  of  the  Arches  is  worth  a 
clear  £5,000  a  year ;  an  income  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the 
president  of  the  United  States  !     Who  can  marvel,  then,  that 
all  those  who  are  not  of  the  church  of  England  are  against  her? 
She  has  planted  herself  in  an  attitude  of  decided  antagonism 
to  them ;  so  that  of  course  therefore,  when  she  proclaims  her 
love  for  those  without  her  pale,  the  latter  cannot  help  reading 
her  declarations  backwards.     There  is  no  help  for  it,  short  of 
a  revolution.     Her  claims  are  the  only  things  about  her  not 
squeezible.  When,  for  instance,  it  was  demonstrated  by  algebra 
and  figures,  that  through  turning  her  leaseholds  into  freeholds, 
she  might  clear  enough  in  extraordinary  annual  revenue,  to 
form  a  fair  substitute  for  church-rates,  there  was  a  groan  from 
Canterbury  to  Durham,  as  if  both  those  cathedrals  had  been  set 
on  fire,  with  all  the  other  gothic  architecture  in  England,  by  so 
many  mad  incendiaries.     So  again  in  the  more  recent  affair  of 
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factory  education,  her  assumption  knew  no  bounds.  She  woidd 
have  nothing  to  say  to  it,  unless  she  were  constituted,  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes,  sole  school-mistress,  from  Berwick- on-Tweed 
to  the  Land's  End.  The  alphabet,  horn  book,  and  New  Testament, 
were  to  acknowledge  her  absolute  sovereignty.  In  districts  where 
Catholics,  Independents,  Baptists,  and  Wesleyans,  might  be  far 
more  numerous  than  her  own  members, — still,  no  matter,  her 
rod  must  flagellate,  govern,  and  manage  all.  And  this  is  the 
establishment  which  is  now  convulsing  the  country. 

Her  means  and  modes  of  controversial  warfare  axe  not  less 
peculiar  and  characteristic.  As  an  institution,  she  is  precluded 
from  affording  her  opponents  any  generosity  and  fairness  in 
discussion,  through  her  liturgies  and  articles  presenting  a  conge- 
ries of  inconsistencies.  It  could  hardly  indeed  have  turned 
out  otherwise,  from  the  manner  in  which  they  are  thrown 
together.  The  reformers  imder  Henry  the  Eighth  and  Eliza- 
beth, clearly  meant  to  construct  what  we  should  now  call  an 
omnibus,  a  convenient  vehicle,  capacious  though  clumsy, 
fashioned  to  contain  as  many,  and  exclude  as  few  persons  as  pos- 
sible. Those,  intrusted  with  the  reins,  experienced  no  particular 
trouble,  so  long  as  the  large  party  inside  consented  to  sit  per- 
fectly still.  But  the  moment  scuffles  arose,  the  peril  of  an 
overturn  became  imminent.  We  repeat  it,  that  the  church  of 
England  is  almost  compelled  by  circumstances  to  summon 
secular  authority  to  her  aid;  or  else  a  crash  is  inevitable.  .How, 
for  example,  can  she  argue  against  the  Bomanist,  with  her  decla- 
ration of  the  real  presence  in  the  Eucharist,  her  absolution  of 
sin  on  a  sick-bed,  her  implied  auricular  confession  before  the 
communion,  her  transmission  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  ordination, 
her  vaunts  about  an  apostolic  succession,  the  validity  or  invali- 
dity of  her  own  sacraments,  the  criminality  of  schism,  and  the 
essential  visibility  and  unity  of  the  church  ?  We  might  add  to 
these  her  consideration  for  the  three  creeds  and  first  four  coun- 
cils, her  baptismal  regeneration,  her  denial  of  the  rights  of 
private  judgment.  On  the  other  hand,  how  can  she  argue  hand- 
somely with  nonconformists,  admitting  as  she  does,  that  '  Holy 
Scripture  containeth  all  things  necessary  to  salvation,  so  that 
whatsoever  is  not  read  therein,  nor  may  be  proved  thereby,  is 
not  to  be  believed,  or  required  of  any :'  or  again,  that  '  general 
councils  may  err,  and  have  erred,  even  in  things  pertaining  unto 
God  :^  or  again,  that  ^  those  are  lawfully  called  and  sent  to 
preach  and  administer  the  sacraments,  who  have  public  autho- 
rity given  unto  them  «w  tJie  congregation  to  call  and  send  ministers 
into  the  vineyard :'  or  other  similar  instances,  in  which  her  own 
formularies  are  quite  as  much  opposed  to  each  other,  as  many  of 
her  rivals  are  to  herself?     And  yet  she  does  argue  both  with 
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catholics  and  uoiicoiiformists^  who  iii  turning  her  own  artillery 
upon  her^  force  her  to  scream  for  secular  assistance.  Her  failure 
in  words  must  be  made  good  by  blows;  and  it  will  always 
be  so  with  all  established  churches^  by  whatsoever  name  styled 
amongst  men.  They  are  in  a  false  position  for  every  conflict  which 
they  have  to  wage.  When  certain  Greek  priests  in  Russia  find 
their  flocks  rather  incredulous^  with  regard  to  the  sanctity  and 
virtues  of  an  image  of  the  Panagia^  they  produce  the  knout  in 
corroboration  of  their  arguments ;  and  the  effect  is  found  to  be 
wonderful.  Affection  we  do  not  «ay  is  quite  out  of  the  question : 
yet  no  form  of  Christianity  can  idly  itself  to  the  state^  without 
having  sooner  or  later^  every  now  and  then^  to  call  in  the 
constable  I 

Hence  the  assemblage  thickens  of  thoughtful  men  out  of 
every  class  and  denomination  in  society^  who  are  gradually 
organizing  an  assault  upon  this  citadel  of  Satan.     The  world  it- 
self has  grown  sick  of  seeing  religion  arrayed  in  political  colours. 
It  is  felt  to  the  very  centre  of  the  commonwealth^  that  some- 
thing else  is  wanting  for  the  solace  and  instruction  of  our  grow- 
ing population  than  an  alb^  a  cope,  or  a  tunicle  I     The  opinion 
gains  ground  daily,  that  as  an  experiment,  our  national  esta- 
blishment has  failed  :  it  has  not  evangelized  the  masses ;  it  has 
not  even  humanized  the  savagery  which  lay  so  long  buried  in 
the  coal  pits  of  Sunderland,  or  in  the  copper  mines  of  ComwaU  ; 
it  has  illuminated  neither  the  hearth  of  the  British  peasant  nor 
the  hovel  of  the  Irish  cotter ;  it  has  lit  up  no  beacons  of  spirit- 
ual gladness  upon  the  mountains  of  Wales,  nor  sent  thither 
any  *  beautiful  feet  ^  to  proclaim  the  fair  tidings  of  joy.     Others 
have  effected,  or  at  least  attempted,  such  achievements ;  but  it 
has  been  under  the  frowns  rather  than  the  smiles  of '  the 
Church  of  England.     Not  to  her  is  our  gratitude  due  for  the 
disappearance  of  wreckers  from  our  seacoasts,  for  the  christian 
philanthropy  which  could  descend  uuappalled  into  underground 
shafts  and  subterranean  galleries,  into  regions  where  squalid 
poverty  dwelt  in  perpetual  darkness,  and  where  neither  a  gleam 
of  sunshine  nor  the  countenance  of  an  established  clergyman 
had  ever  shone !     With  regard  to  the  Principality,  there  are 
three  or  four  rich  bishoprics  and  several  nearly  sinecure  bene- 
fices.    We  know  of  one,  held  by  the  younger  scion  of  a  ducal 
family,  of  which  the  income  was  nearly  £2,000  a  year,  where 
the  greatest  sensation  was  produced  by  the  permanent  resi- 
dence of  a  curate  some  years  ago.     But  it  was  too  late ;  non- 
conformity has  extended  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  valleys.     So  again  with  respect  to  our  own  agricultural  and 
manufacturing  population  -,  ignorance  remains  gigantic ;  crime 
multiplies  daily;  the  virtue  of  chastity  between  the  sexes  is  be- 
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coming  more  and  more  rare,  except  amongst  a  favoured  few ; 
the  poacher  prowls  abroad  unchecked  in  his  midjiight  career ; 
the  firebrand  has  ignited  during  the  past  year  from  three  to 
four  hundred  corn-ricks  and  hay-stacks  in  one  eastern  county 
alone;  the  y)risons  overflow;  and  our  uniou-houses  teem  with 
misery  !     The  Church  of  Enghmd  has  confessed  herself  wholly 
inadequate  to  meet  the  calamity :  her  influence  is  fast  waning 
into  almost  universal  unpopularity  ;  the  new  churches  are  fre- 
quently not  filled ;  too  many  of  them  are  supplied  by  rampant 
Tractarians — young,  empty-headed,  conceited  collegians,  red-hot 
from  Oxford,  practising  all  manner  of  obsolete  mummeries  at 
Christmas  in  the  cold  moonlight  air,  and  brimful  to  the  lips  in 
[)atristic,    rather   than   scriptural    lore.      We  know   a   parish 
within  thirty-six  miles  of  the  metropolis  where  the  gospel  has 
been  ably  expounded  for  ten  incumbencies  in  succession^  where 
there  is  scarcely  a  single  dissenter,  where  several  gentry  are 
always  resident,  where  the  farmers  and  labourers  are  by  no 
means  below  the  average,  where  the  population  is  seven  hun- 
dred,— and  yet  where  the  communicants  are  not  more  than  two 
dozen !     Nor  is  this  a  singular  instance,  such  being  about  the 
scale  of  attendance  throughout  a  most  wide  and  respectable 
district  more   than   twenty  miles  square,  and  including  large 
portions  of  two  counties.     What  makes  it  more  remarkable  is, 
that   there   is  no  leaven  of  Puseyism  in  the  neighbourhood 
alluded  to.     It  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  sheer  silent 
conviction  of  internal  dislike  to  things  as  they  are.     In  one 
word,  the  Anglican  catholic  establishment  has  failed  in  her  mis- 
sion.    Three  centuries  of  undisturbed  possession  have  brought 
us  to  the  point  at  which  we  now  are.     Carthago  delenda  sit  is 
the  growing  conviction  of  many  bosoms,  in  relation  to   the 
present  ecclesiastical  system ;  and  therefore  let  us  just  take  a 
few  cursory  glimpses  as  to  the  probability  of  its  future  prospects. 
Our  opinion  is,  that  in  some  sense  it  will  be  very  much  the 
sport  of  circumstances,    notwithstanding  a  motto  assumed  by 
Lord  Eldon,  on  its  special  behalf,  and  which  was   often  quoted 
during  the  struggles  against  Catholic  Emancipation, — Nolumus 
leges  Anglice  mutari !     With    a  premier   like  Sir  Robert   Peel, 
expediency  will  be  the  order  of  the  day.  Sincerely  attached  him- 
self to  the  alliance,  so  far  as  he  is  attached  to  anything,  he  will 
make  it  play  the  part  of  the  willow,  more  than  that  of  the  oak, 
as  we  have  already  seen  in  Ireland.  With  the  usual  flourish  of  the 
hand,  and  many  more  flourishes  of  rhetoric,  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land may  still  have  a  great  deal  to  do,  under  his  doubtful  aus- 
pices, with  ecclesiastical  commissioners.     There  will  be  consider- 
able expenditure  of  wrath  in  the  House  of  Lords,  abundance  of 
agitation  amongst  the  clergy,  and  all  but  open  rebellion  in  the 
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schools  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge :  yet,  nevertheless,  with  the 
present  Conservative  administration,  it  will  have  to  give  way,  to 
prevent  worse  consequences.     For  Tractarianism  Sir  Robert  is 
known  to  entertain  unmitigated  contempt.  He  will  commit  him- 
self and  his  church  to  as  little  as  possible ;  throwing  out  every  now 
and  then  some  tub  of  concession  to  the  popular  whale ;  at  the 
same  time  giving  the  prelacy  to  understand,  that  unless  they 
manifest  the  most   perfect  quietude   and   submission,  he  will 
politically  serve  their  lordships  as  the  mariners  literally  served 
Jonah  !     In  fact,  even  now  the  bishops  should  be  learning  to 
swim  without  bladders,  for  their  seats  in  the  Upper  Chamber 
will  not  long  survive  the  next  liberal  ministry. .   The  real  storm 
will  probably  break  out  first  in  Ireland,  unless  the  current  dis- 
turbances at  home  proceed  from  bad  to  worse,  and  call  for  imme- 
diate interference.     It  is  understood,  that  a  number  of  influen- 
tial episcopalians  hold  frequent  meetings  in  London,  to  watch 
all  the  changes  of  the  tide,  and  take  their  measures  accordingly. 
Grave  proposals  were  started  the  other  day,  for  summoning  a 
kind  of  conclave,  to  put  an  extinguisher  upon  the  tempest  in  the 
diocese  of  Exeter ;  but,  after  much  discussion,  it  was  permitted 
to  drop.     Should  a  genuine  revival  of  Convocation  occur,  which 
has  never  met  for  business  since  the  Bangorian  controversy  in 
1717,   an  almost  immediate  explosion  might  be  expected.   It 
would  bring  the  ardent  spirits  within,  as  it  were,  the  deep  narrow 
space  of  a  saw-pit  full  of  spiritual  gunpowder !     All  llie  social 
materials  around  us  have  grown  combustible ;  and  an  outbreak 
in  the  sister  island,  vast  changes  on  the  continent  consequent 
upon  the  demise  of  the  King  of  the  French,  or  the  pressure  of 
pauperism  at  home,  are  events,  all  or  any  of  which  would  afiect 
our  own  position.    The  EstabUshment,  IUlo  a  lady  of  suspicious 
character,  has  become  a  topic  of  common  conversation.     She 
seems  destined  to  pass  through  a  purgatory  of  anticipated  public 
opinion ;  and  by  dire  experience,  she  has  sdready  known  what  it 
means,  virdm  volitare  per  ora  !     We   are  contemplating  the 
subject,  upon  the  supposition  that  the  stream  of  affairs  may,  for 
a  few  years,  flow  quietly  and  smoothly  along ;  but  that  enor- 
mous changes  are  looming  forward,  is  but  too  evident.   There  i« 
an  hour  not  far  off,  which  will  test  the  stability  of  all  our  insti- 
tutions ;  and  how  much  more  that  one,  which  invites  attack, 
which  defies  reformation,  or  which  at  least  professes  to  do  so : 
which  puts   forth  pretensions   to  perfection:  which  grasps  at 
dominion  over  the  conscience :  which  lays  fast  hold  on  the  pre- 
sent world,  with  all  its  ge.ar  and  greatness,  and  merely  with  its 
little  finger  points  to  another,  as  if  just  to  save  appearances  I 

In  that  awful  contest,  every  plant,  which  our  heavenly  Father 
hath  not  planted,  wiU  be  plucked  up ;  words  frequently  quoted 
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by  a  greater  man  than  ourselves, — the  late  Robert  Hall.  He 
foresaw,  more  than  forty  years  ago,  that  affairs  would  not  always 
proceed  in  the  old  channels ;  that  there  would  ensue  a  disrup- 
tion between  class  and  class ;  that  the  aristocracy  would  attempt, 
at  all  hazards,  to  retain  their  power ;  but,  that  the  democracy 
would  at  last  wrest  it  from  them.  Indissolubly  connected  with 
the  former,  stands  the  church  of  England ;  her  sanctuary  is  iden- 
tified with  modem  feudalism ;  when  convenient  to  say  so,  she 
protests  that  her  altars  alone  are  the  places  for  both  spiritual 
and  temporal  refuge  to  the  poor  and  destitute ;  and  verily,  if 
high  payment  could  establish  their  claims  for  such  refuge,  they 
would  have  much  to  advance  on  the  subject,  for  even  labour  in- 
directly, if  not  directly,  contributes  towards  tithe  and  church- 
rate.  But  what  is  the  plain  fact  ?  Go  down  into  any  part  of 
the  country  by  any  one  of  our  railroads ;  stop  at  the  first  sta- 
tion which  shall  be  at  the  distance  of  one,  two,  or  three  hours 
from  our  crowded  capital ;  thence,  wind  along  the  sweet  rural 
lanes,  and  find  your  way  to  the  nearest  parish-church.  It  is  no 
doubt  an  attractive  structure,  with  its  silent  cemetery  of  graves, 
its  picturesque  yew  trees,  and  its  ivy-mantled  tower.  The  clerk 
or  sexton  has  brought  the  keys,  and  your  attention  on  en- 
trance is  fixed  upon  one  enormous  square  pew,  absorbing  about 
a  half-quarter  of  the  entire  space,  surrounded  with  armorial 
bearings,  stuffed  and  cushioned  at  the  four  sides  with  sofas 
like  a  Turkish  divan,  carpeted  all  over  like  a  drawing-room,  with 
a  dozen  ottomans,  with  handsomely  or  even  superbly  bound 
prayer  books  and  bibles  slumbering  in  morocco  cases,  a  maho- 
gany table  covered  with  a  rich  crimson  cloth  in  the  centre,  and 
a  comfortable  fire-place  in  one  corner.  And  this  is  the  '  home 
for  the  lonely;'  to  adopt  a  phrase  from  one  of  our  most  no- 
torious clergy,  for  the  poor  man  !  Why — does  he  ever  set  his 
foot  within  the  limits  of  that  oriental  boudoir  ? — Never, — except 
to  clean,  and  dust,  and  take  off  the  ginghams  against  Sunday ; — 
for  know,  gentle  readers,  that  the  real  pillow-cases  are  purple 
velvet !  Where  then  do  the  peasantry  worship  ?  They  kneel 
on  those  damp  green  stones,  and  sit  upon  those  hard  oaken 
seats,  which  have  no  backs  to  them,  for  fear,  ^  as  the  parson 
says,  they  should  fall  asleep  during  the  sermon  !^  We  sketch 
this  picture,  applying  as  it  does  in  its  main  features  to  so  many 
localities,  because  the  press  has  recently  emitted  a  quantity  of 
nauseous  cant,  about  the  hardships  of  the  voluntary  principle, 
and  the  tender  mercies  of  the  compulsory  one !  It  may  be 
relied  upon,  that  whatever  our  establishment  may  profess  in 
theory,  in  practice  it  has  no  bowels  for  pauperism.  Its  genius 
was  conceived  in  high  places.  It  nestles  in  the  mansion  and 
not  in  the  cottage.     It  has  fellowship  essentially  with  the  rich 
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in  fortune,  rather  than  with  such  as  may  be  merely  so  in  faith 
and  good  works.  It  kneels  with  the  noble  and  the  great. 
It  worships  with  the  proud  and  learned.  It  loves  fine  linen, 
in  more  senses  than  those  associated  with  lawn  sleeves  and 
snowy  surplices.  It  prays  for  the  commonalty  so  long  as  they 
abjure  schism  and  rebellion.  But  its  blessings  however  sono- 
rous, is  a  formal  and  an  empty  one.  It  sheds  no  dews  of  soft 
charity  on  the  soul.  The  hungry,  who  wait  for  it,  depart  as 
hungry  as  ever.     The  very  print  of  its  foot  is  a  cloven  one  I 

Now  what  we  aver  is,  that  an  ecclesiastical  establishment, 
thus  identified  with  a  foredoomed  aristocracy,  must  ultimately 
perish  with  that  aristocracy.     The  popular  voice  has  already 
condemned  both.     Between  them  they  have  had  their  own  way 
for  several  generations;  and  what  is  the  social  result?     The 
population  of  this  country  increases  at  the  rate  of  a  quarter  of  a 
million  every  week;    and  our  new  churches,  as  Burke  says^ 
'pierce  the  skies,   but  do  not  avert  the  wrath  of  heaven  T 
Schoolhouses  are  founded  in  every  village;    two  myriads  of 
clergy  exhort,  reprove,  preach,  and,  with  individual  exceptions, 
are  hated.    Nonconformists  have  grown  to  be  numerous,  but 
they  were  not  so  always ;  so  that  the  fault  cannot  lie  with  them. 
But  as  a  writer  observes  with  great  truthfulness, — ^  in  spite  of 
all  our  religious  zeal  and  display,  and  with  converts  uncounted 
in  every  zone,  there  appears  to  exist  some  radical  defect  at  home, 
some  cause  at  work,  which  is  incessantly  sapping  our  social 
fabric,  and  which  taints  and  cankers  all  that  it  touches.     What 
catalogues  of  wickedness,  want,  and  oppression,  now  make  up 
the  once  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor.     Parricide  rises 
into  a  common  occurrence ;  children  slain  by  parents,  themselves 
goaded  by  destitution  into  desperation;  whole  families  extin- 
guished by  arsenic.  In  Somersetshire,  a  daughter  coolly  poisons 
her  infirm  parent,  just  saying  to  her  sister,  '  we  shall  do  better 
without  father  !  ^     In  Suffolk,  a  grandmother  destroys  her  grand- 
daughter by  the  same  means,  and  for  the  same  reason.     Near 
Bridgewater,  a  widow  makes  away  with  her  daughter,  mother, 
and  brother,  after  having  probably  poisoned  her  husband.     On 
the  other  hand,  the  misery  of  the  people  goes  hand  in  hand 
with  their  wickedness.^     Doctor  Samuel  Johnson  also  observes 
in  his  serious  and  solemn  manner,  '  When  a  great  proportion  of 
the  people  are  sufiered  to  languish  in  helpless  misery,  that 
country  must  be  ill-policed,  and  wretchedly  governed.     A  de- 
cent provision  for  the  poor  is  the  true  test  of  civilization.     The 
condition  of  the  lower  orders  more  especially  is  the  true  mark  of 
national  discrimination.'     We  are  of  course  not  charging  all 
this  load  of  indigence  and  sufibring  upon  the  pix)testaQt  episco- 
pal body,  or  on  any  single  institution  whatsoever.    We  are  only 
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endeavouring  to  draw  attention  to  a  state  of  things,  which  must, 
sooner  or  later,  produce  an  appalling  change.     If  left  altogether 
alone,  then  spontaneous  combustion,  so  to  speak,  will  be  the  no 
less  hideous  consequence.     But  meanwhile,  the  establishment, 
having  committed  itself  to  the  anti-popular  party,  will  in  our 
judgment  fall,  and  justly  fall,  with  its   selected   friends   and 
patrons.     Should  the  revolution   assume   a  violent   form,   its 
deposition  will  be  consummated  with  expedition,  and  perhaps 
precipitation.   Otherwise  it  may  be  more  gradual  than  probably 
most  voluntaries  would  desire.     Either  way,  however,  it  must  be 
evident  that  its  days  are  numbered.     Not  for  another  age  can 
Oxford  be  permitted  to  glory  in  her  Laudian  statutes,  as  though 
the  ghost  of  that  celebrated  arch-prelate  were  never  to  be  exor- 
cised from  the  Bodleian  and  Badcliffe  libraries.     The  bishops  of 
London  and  Exeter  are  merely  hastening  forward  what  they 
themselves  may  possibly  live  to  acknowledge,  was  stalking  on 
quite  rapidly  enough.     Before  the  bonds  are  broken  asunder, 
which  fasten  together  church  and  state,  as  also  during  the  period 
of  the  process,  whether  it  be  longer  or  shorter,  no  doubt  many 
individuals,  and  some  groups  of  individuals,  will  formally  with- 
draw to  Rome.     Still  larger  parties  would^  we  think^  join  the 
Moravians  and  Episcopalian  methodists,  were  greater  opportuni- 
ties offered  for  doing  so  in  this  country.     Thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  will  probably  become  Congregationalists  or  Presbyte- 
rians.    The  Tractarians  will  follow  their  own  sullen  course,  just 
as  their  predecessors  the  non- jurors  did  before  them ;  yet  it  may 
be  questioned  whether  they  will  maintain  the  piety  of  Ken,  or 
the  virtues  of  Kettlewell.     They  will  more  likely  degenerate  into 
such  bigots  as  Collier, — dull  dusty  bookworms, — Egyptian  slaves, 
labouring  to  make  bricks  without  straw,  to  engrafb  fervour  upon 
formalism,  and  substitute  theological  ethics,  if  wc  may  be  allowed 
the  term,  for  the  vigour  and  vitality  of  the  gospel.     Allowing  for 
these,  and  other  analogous  secessions,  there  will  yet  remain  the 
dead  materials, — the  vast  carcase  of  tlie  conservatives  of  the 
church  of  England, — a  huge,  wealthy,  respectable  sect,  disposed 
to  love  order,  and  eschew  enthusiasm ;  whose  best  prospect  of  a 
religious  revival,  through  the  divine  blessing,  will  be  in  their  for- 
cible separation  from  the  instrumental  cause  of  their  torpor.  No 
longer  having  the  state  to  lean  upon;  no  longer  encumbered 
with  a  hierarchy  and  clergy  looking  one  way  and  rowing  another ; 
delivered  from  the  stupifying  effects  of  seats  in  the  House  of 
Peers,  lazy  dignitaries  in  the  shape  of  overpaid  deans  and  chap- 
ters, the  millstone  of  patronage,  and  the  delusive  security  of  the 
compulsory  principle, — they   may   rouse   themselves  into   un- 
wonted activity,  and  take  their  place,  as  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  amongst    the    other   religious  denominations  of  the 
British  empire. 
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Notices  of  Windsor  in  the  Olden  Time,     By  John  Stoughton.     Bogue, 

London.     Pp.  236. 

'  Thk  author  spent  eleven  happy  years  in  the  town  of  Windsor.  It  was 
natural  that  he  should  feel  interested  in  the  history  and  antiquities  of  so 
remarkable  a  place ;  and  therefore  he  devoted  as  much  time  to  their 
investigation  as  he  could  spare  from  more  important  engagements.  On 
different  occasions  he  laid  before  the  Literary  Institution  in  the  town  the 
results  of  his  inquiries ;  and  the  papers  which  he  read,  excited  so  much 
interest  as  to  lead  to  a  request  that  he  wquld  prepare  for  the  press  a 
work  upon  the  antiquities  of  Windsor.  Having  collected  sufficient 
materials  for  the  purpose,  he  felt  disposed  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of 
his  friends  :  and  the  little  book  now  presented  to  the  public  is  the  fruit 
of  his  labours.' — Preface. 

We  are  not  surprised  that  when  Mr.  Stoughton  had  industriously 
collected  so  much  interesting  information  concerning  their  fiEimous 
Windsor,  the  inhabitants  of  the  royal  town  should  have  solicited  him  to 
make  their  gratification  permanent,  by  committing  his  *  Notices  '  to  the 
press.  He  has  presented  us  with  a  volume  exceeding  beautiful  in  its 
appearance ;  while  the  research  which  has  been  necessary,  the  judg- 
ment with  which  his  materials  are  selected,  the  skill  with  which  they 
are  arranged,  and  the  true  taste  and  correctujess  of  sentiment  which 
characterise  the  whole,  entitle  the  volume  to  our  praise,  and  we  cheer- 
fully bestow  it. 

*  The  object  of  the  author  has  been  to  present  the  History  of  Wind- 
sor in  such  a  form  as  to  interest  the  general  reader,  and  to  meet  that 
taste  for  antiquarian  research  and  historical  associations  in  connexion 
with  remarkable  places,  so  characteristic  of  the  age.  He  haa  endea- 
voured to  give  some  glimpses  of  the  state  of  society  during  the  succes- 
sive periods  through  which  his  history  extends :  and  if  in  doing  this  he 
may  sometimes  have  a  little  stepped  out  of  the  way,  yet  he  trusts  he 
has  succeeded  in  giving  an  aspect  of  more  general  interest  to  the  local 
scenes  and  circumstances  he  has  described.  Through  the  whole  work 
he  has  also  attempted  to  breathe  that  moral  and  religious  spirit  which 
should  pervade  not  only  the  graver  studies,  but  even  the  literary  recrea- 
tions of  intellectual  and  spiritual  beings.' — Preface,  p.  vii. 

Mr.  Stoughton  has  succeeded  in  his  object ;  and  his  elegant  volume 
will  doubtless  be  received  with  the  favour  it  deserves. 


Outlines  of  Congregationalism.  With  a  Historical  Sketch  of  its  Rue 
and  Progress  in  the  Town  of  Andover.  By  the  Rev.  J.  S.  PearsaU. 
London;  Snow.     Pp.  159. 

Mr.  Pears  all  has  exhibited  the  principles  of  Congregationalism  in  a 
clear  and  able  manner  and  in  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  and  we  wish  his 
book  may  have  an  extensive  circulation.     It  is  one  which  may  be  anhe* 
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sitatingly  put  into  the  hands  of  any,  whether  the  unmformed  of  our 
friends  or  such  as  are  strangers  to  our  real  sentiments.  Should  a 
second  edition  be  called  for,  we  hope  to  see  some  grammatical  errors 
(which  in  the  present  volume  we  charge  upon  the  printer)  corrected. 
We  refer  to  such  sentences  as  the  following  :  *  Whilst  the  noiseless 
current  of  ordinary  affairs  too  often  ^ou^  past ; — As  Henry,  .  .  .  James, 
or  Charles  sway  the  sceptre ; — Have  the  church  a  right,  &c. ; — The 
greatest  solemnity  and  kindness  of  feeling  was  to  accompany,  &c. ; — 
Neither  Peter  nor  Paul  speak  of,  &c.' 


The  Convict  Ship,  A  narrative  of  the  results  of  Scriptural  Instruction 
and  Moral  Discipline,  as. these  appeared  on  board  the  *  Earl  Grey  * 
during  the  voyage  to  Tasmania,  &c.  By  C.  A.  Browning,  M.D.,  &c. 
London  :,  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.     1844.     Pp.  324. 

The  title  will  convey  a  correct  idea  of  this  very  interesting  narrative  of 
efforts,  judiciously  made,  for  reclaiming  to  God  and  happiness  a  class  of 
men  of  whose  conversion  too  many  christians  would,  we  fear,  be  ready 
to  despond.  Strong  faith,  however,  in  the  adaptation  of  the  gospel  to 
its  intended  end,  with  great  confidence  in  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  when 
combined  with  zealous  and  persevering  endeavours  made  in  a  right 
spirit,  enabled  the  pious  and  devoted  author  to  triumph  over  difficulties 
of  no  ordinary  kind.  His  holy  labours  seem  to  have  been  abundantly 
blessed  of  God  ;  and  we  cannot  restrain  the  utterance  of  a  fervent  wish 
that  just  such  right-minded  christians  were  found  pursuing  the  work  of 
faith  in  every  receptacle  of  human  guilt  and  misery.  The  true  philan- 
thropist will  derive  both  instruction  and  encouragement  from  Dr.  Brown- 
ing's interesting  publication. 

Discourses  by  William  Anderson.    Glasgow:  Jackson.    1S44.    pp.346. 

Another  volume  of  sermons  !  Well,  if  preachers  will  publish,  review- 
ers, we  suppose,  must  read,  however  much  they  may  envy  those  who  are 
privileged  to  hold  themselves  excused.  We  say  privileged, — for  it  is 
often  a  dull  and  weary  task,  that  is  assigned  to  us,  and  we  are  some- 
times reminded  of  a  story  current  in  our  school-boy  days,  for  the  truth  of 
which  we  will  not,  indeed,  vouch,  but  it  is  a  good  story  enough,  for  all  that. 
It  seems  that  a  certain  peer,  whose  economical  organ  (if  such  there  be  — 
and  if  not,  we  very  humbly  crave  pardon  of  the  phrenologist  for  making 
one  for  the  occasion)  was  largely  developed,  not  to  say  enormously, 
contrived,  since  his  estate  abounded  with  rabbits,  to  regale  himself  and 
his  chaplain  day  after  day  right  frugally ;  till  at  length,  on  the  accus- 
tomed dish  being  once  more  placed  upon  the  board,  the  aforesaid  chap- 
lain intimated  his  sense  of  satiety  by  giving  in  a  metrical  grace  of  some 
half  dozen  lines  a  very  pleasant  paraphrase  of  Horace's  Jam  Satis  est. 

But  though  these  are  certainly  the  feelings  with  which  we  take  up 
ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  volumes  of  modem  sermons,  Mr. 
Anderson's  book  forms  a  pleasant  exception,  and  we  are  glad  he  has 
published  it :  we  have  derived  both  pleasure  and  profit  from  the  perusal, 
and  heartilv  commend  it  to  our  readers.     The  author  is  evidentlv  one  of 
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those  men  (and  we  wish  the  number  were  greater)  who  preach  because 
they  feel  they  have  something  of  importance  to  communicate.  There  is 
the  true  prophetic  spirit  in  him — *  We  believed,  and  therefore  speak  ;' 
and  his  sentiments,  for  the  most  part,  are  healthful  as  the  breezes  of  his 
native  hills.  He  does  not,  perhaps,  care  to  ask  of  the  dry  and  shrivelled 
spirit  of  orthodoxy  what  he  shall  say,  or  how  he  shall  express  himself, 
but  manifestly  seeks  the  inspiration  of  the  Spirit  of  truth.  Is  this  a 
fault  ?  His  "discourses,  however,  are  thoroughly  evangelical :  else  they 
would  have  had  but  little  welcome  from  us.  We  can  easily  imagine, 
indeed,  that  his  hearers  are  not  seldom  conscious  of  a  wish  to  pause  and 
think  over,  before  they  receive,  some  sentiment  which  he  suggests ; 
but  they  must  postpone  the  examination,  for  the  preacher  Is  on  his 
way. 

Of  course  we  do  not  intimate  a  perfect  concurrence  with  our  author 
in  all  that  he  advances.  We  think  he  fails  to  establish  some  points  on 
which  he  is  disposed  to  lay  stress.  Among  these  we  include  the 
notion  that  the  infant  children  of  unbelievers,  dying  in  in^cy,  wiU  not 
be  saved  '  with  a  salvation  so  glorious  as  that  of  the  offspring  of  the 
saints ;'  and  that  the  departed  infant  of  pious  parents  will  have  a  more 
glorious  position  than  the  child,  only  one  of  whose  parents  had  been 
renewed. 

We  fancy,  too,  that  Mr.  Anderson's  hearers  (who  are  nevertheless 
privileged  beyond  most  congregations)  must  be  occasionally  conscious  of 
a  feeling  akin  to  regret  that  some  more  fehcitous  expression  had  not  been 
substituted.  We  cannot  think,  for  instance,  that  a  desirable  efiect  is 
produced  when  the  preacher  addresses  some  one  whom  he  supposes 
})resent,  as  a  '  miserable  fool  !*  or  asks,  '  can  any  saint  be  so  befooled  as 
he.*  Nor  does  the  expression — '  a  nuisance  to  the  Lord,'  exactly  fall 
in  with  our  ideas  of  propriety ;  neither  do  we  admire  the  attribut- 
ing to  Satan  any  particular  perversion  of  a  text,  and  speaking  of  it  as 
*  Satan's  commentary/  We  should  not  be  disposed  to  say,  *  As  soon  as 
there  was  a  God ;'  nor  does  the  English  language  easily  admit  of  a  sen- 
tence so  elliptical  as — *  But  what  although  ?* — and  we  think  that  the 
rather  frequent  exclamation  of  *  Oh  me!'  and  *Ahme!'  is  very 
far  from  adding  strength  to  a  sentence,  or  giving  effect  to  a  sentiment. 

Mr.  Anderson  will  excuse  the  expression  of  a  wish  that  in  preparing 
for  the  press  a  volume  so  truly  excellent — a  somewhat  stricter  revision 
had  been  exercised.  It  is  our  satisfaction  with  the  work  as  a  whole 
which  occasions  the  regret  that  some  few  minor  faults,  which  could 
have  been  so  easily  obviated,  had  not  attracted  the  notice  of  the  re- 
spected author.  We  observe  on  p.  4  several  notes  of  interrogation  im- 
properly introduced,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  put  the  mind  upon  a  course 
of  curious  calculation,  instead  of  filling  it  with  a  sentiment  which  ia  in- 
tended to  excite  emotion.  And  we  should  have  been  glad  if  the  booli» 
which  is  beautifully  printed,  had  not  in  many  of  its  pages  been  dn- 
figured  by  the  introduction  of  several  unnecessary  capitals.  Still,  the 
blemishes  are  few,  and  the  excellence  of  the  work  is  great :  we  give  it 
our  cordial  recommendation,  and  shaU  be  happy  to  receive  the  other 
volume,  which  the  author  intimates  he  is  preparing  for  the  press. 
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Animal  Physiology,  pp.  579.  By  W.  B.  Carpenter,  M.D.,  Author  of 
*  Principles  of  General  and  Comparative  Physiology/  and  *  Princi- 
ples of  Human  Physiology.'  (Popular  Cyclopaedia  of  Natural 
Science.)      London:  Orr  and  Co.     1843. 

One  of  the  disadvantages  of  that  eager,  though  beneficial,  attempt  to 
popularize  literature  and  science,  and  to  provide  books  *  for  the  million,' 
which  characterizes  the  publishing  world  in  the  present  day,  is  the  ten- 
dency, for  the  sake  of  cheapness  and  facility  of  production,  to  entrust 
important  subjects  to  writers  but  ill  prepared  to  treat  them  ;  who  either 
content  themselves  with  a  superficial  outline  without  going  thoroughly 
into  details,  or  if  they  attempt  anything  more,  blunder  into  grievous 
inaccuracies,  and  exchange  a  superficiality,  which  is  merely  useless,  for  a 
quality,  which  is  positively  pernicious.  This  cannot  be  said  of  the 
admirable  publications  of  this  judiciously  planned  and  admirably  executed 
series,  and  least  of  all,  of  the  work  now  under  consideration.  If  the 
kingdom  had  been  searched  through,  probably  a  man  better  qualified 
to  furnish  a  treatise  on  such  a  subject,  and  in  such  a  form  could  not 
have  been  found  than  Dr.  Carpenter.  His  previous  works  show  him  to 
have  been  thoroughly  master  of  his  subject,  and  well  prepared,  to 
digest  his  knowledge  into  a  manual  like  the  present.  They  have  at- 
tained the  highest  commendations  of  journals,  which,  as  being  profes- 
sional, necessarily  carry  greater  weight  with  them  on  such  topics  than 
our  own.  Of  Dr.  Carpenter's  work  on  the  '  Principles  of  General  and 
Comparative  Physiology,'  no  less  an  authority  than  the  *  British  and 
Foreign  Medical  Review,'  said  so  long  ago  as  1839,  (vol.  vii.  art.  9,) 
'  The  work  before  us  has  equalled  our  most  sanguine  expectations.  This 
would  be  recognized  as  high  praise,  were  we  to  relate  all  that  our 
knowledge  of  the  mental  qualities  of  the  author,  and  of  the  attainments 
which  have  fitted  him  for  his  undertaking,  had  led  us  to  look  for.*  And 
at  the  close  of  the  article,  the  writer  remarks  : — *  Had  we  seen  the  book 
in  manuscript,  our  imprimatur  would  have  been  inscribed,  not  in  its 
usually  permissive,  but  in  it&  absolutely  imperative  form.' 

The  present  work  will  do  no  discredit  to  Dr.  Carpenter's  well-earned 
reputation.  It  is  divided  into  fifteen  chapters,  and  the  comprehensive 
character,  as  well  as  judicious  plan  of  the  work,  will  appear  from  their 
titles.  They  are : — 1.  On  the  vital  operations  of  Animals,  and  the 
instruments  by  which  they  are  performed.  2.  General  view  of  the 
Animal  Kingdom.  3.  Nature  and  Sources  of  Animal  Food.  4.  Di- 
gestion and  Absorption.  5.  On  the  Blood,  and  its  circulation.  6.  On 
Respiration.  7.  On  Secretion.  8.  General  Review  of  the  Nutritive 
Operations — Formation  of  Tissues.  9.  On  the  Evolution  of  Light, 
Heat,  and  Electricity  by  Animals.  10,  Functions  of  the  Nervous 
System.  11.  On  Sensation  and  the  Organs  of  Sense.  12.  On  Animal 
Motion.  13.  On  the  Voice.  14.  On  Instinct  and  Intelligence. 
15.  On  Reproduction. 

The  style  of  Dr.  Carpenter  is  remarkably  perspicuous,  and  not  seldom 
characterized  by  that  facility  of  apt  and  simple  illustration  which  give 
such  a  charm  to  the  pages  of  Paley.  The  whole  work  is  profusely  and 
admirably  illustrated  by  wood  engravings. 

While  it  deserves  a  place  in  every  hbrary,  it  is  particularly  worthy  of 
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the  study  of  those  who  are  preparing  for  the  B.A.  examination  of  the 
London  University,  and  ye  can  bear  our  testimony  to  its  practical 
value  as  a  text-book  to  suqh  students.  If  we  have  been  correctly 
informed,  the  author  partly  designed  his  work  for  their  convenience. 

The  treatise  on  '  Mechanics  and  Astronomy/  in  the  same  series,  and 
by  the  same  author,  is  also  an  admirable  work,  though  scarcely  equal  to 
that  on  Animal  Physiology — which,  indeed,  considering  that  the  last 
has  been  so  long,  and  so  intently  the  author's  favourite  study,  could  not 
be  fairly  expected.  We  scarcely  know,  however,  where,  for  the  same 
moderate  price,  such  a  mass  of  information  on  these  subjects — so 
clearly  expressed,  so  aptly  illustrated,  and  so  profusely  accompanied 
with  diagrams  and  engravings,  could  be  met  with,  except  in  this  volume. 
To  both  works  we  cordially  wish  an  extensive  circulation. 
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Art.  I.     1.  Sartor  Resartus.     London.     1838, 

2.  The  French  Revolution,     By  Thomas  Carlyle.     In  3  vols.     12mo. 

2nd  Edition      London.    1839. 
3    Chartism.     By  T.  Carlyle.     London      1840. 

4.  Critical  and  Miscellaneous  Essays,    By  T.  Carlyle.     In  5  vols.  12mo. 

London.     1840. 

5.  On  Heroes y  Hero-worship y  and  the  Heroic  in  History     By  T.  Carlyle. 
1841. 

6.  Past  and  Present,     By  T.  Carlyle.     1843. 

Mr.  Carlyle  is  well  known  to  the  literary  public  of  Germany 
as  the  author  of  a  Life  of  Schiller,  and  as  the  English  translator 
of  Goethe's  Wilhelm  Meister. 

Sartor  Resartus  is  a  series  of  papers  which  appeared  in 
Frazcr's  Magazine ;  and  the  Critical  and  Miscellaneous  Essays 
are  republished  from  Frazer,  the  London  and  Westminster, 
the  Foreign,  and  the  Edinburgh  Reviews.  In  these,  as  indeed 
in  all  the  volumes,  there  is  a  raciness  of  thought  and  language 
which  cannot  fail  to  stimulate  attention ;  and  the  author  is  now 
very  generally  spoken  of  here,  and  still  more,  we  believe,  in 
America,  as  one  of  the  leading  writers  of  the  day. 

We  shall  endeavour  to  present  such  a  view  of  the  character- 
istics of  Mr.  Carlyle's  mind,  of  his  opinions,  of  his  apparent 
aims,  and  of  the  style  of  his  compositions,  as  may  serve  to  shew 
his  true  position  as  an  English  author,  and  to  aid  our  readers  in 
forming  an  idea  of  the  efiPects  which  his  writings  may  be  expected 
to  produce. 

VOL.  xvii.  c  c 
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^  SartorResartus  ^  is  one  of  the  oddest  books  we  have  ever  seen. 
It  is  introduced  by  a  whimsical  collection  of  real  or  fictitious 
opinions  on  the  work,  which  professes  to  be  a  ^  Treatise  on  the 
Philosophy  of  Clothes,  by  Professor  Teufelsdrock  of  fVeism'ichtwo/ 
recommended  in  a  letter  from  Ilerr  Hofrath  Heuschrecke :  the 
said  Teufelsdrock  being — we  almost  suspect — a  caricature  of 
some  old,  pedantic  German  professor  whom  the  author  may 
have  in  his  mind^s  eye.  The  style  of  the  treatise  is  criticised  in 
a  vein  of  sly  and  mischievous  humour ;  and  the  matter  of  the 
supposititious  work  is  interspersed  with  obsen^ations  of  all  kinds 
by  the  editor,  at  one  time  commending  the  wisdom  and  beauty 
of  the  professor^s  meditations,  and  at  another  holding  him  up  to 
the  reader^s  scorn.  We  suppose  there  is  no  book  about  clothes, 
in  any  age  or  language,  overlooked ;  nor  any  conceivable  way  of 
playing  with  the  words  relating  to  human  garments  that  has 
been  forgotten. 

Beneath  this  laborious  and  intentional  absurdity  he  unfolds 
one  slight  aspect  of  a  philosopliy  growing  up  in  Germany  from 
the  days  of  Kant  to  those  of  Schelling — ^  e^o  philosophy^ — of 
which  little  is  known  in  England  except  among  those  who  have 
either  studied  the  theories  of  the  German  schools,  or  paid  some 
attention  to  the  numerous  translations,  abridgments,  or  exposi- 
tions of  them  that  have  appeared  in  our  language.  The  radical 
idea  is,  that  the  ^  ich,^  'e^o/  '1/  the  mind — the  self — of  every  man, 
in  all  those  operations  where  pure  reason  is  not  at  work, receives  its 
notions,  modes  of  thinking,  and  habits  of  expression  from  causes 
w]ii(!h  are  exterior  to  it,  as  clothing  is  to  the  body :  that  the  phi- 
losophy of  man,  piercing  through  these  mere  coverings,  deals 
with  tlie  (\sHential,  nakecl  beiug;  whilst,  in  general,  phUosophy 
ri^j^nrds  the  universe  as  the  living,  visible  garment  of  Gt)d: 
poetry  being  the  insight  of  the  man  of  genius  into  the  intellec- 
Iniil  reiilitii'M  whieh  are  eoneealed  beneath  the  show  of  things. 
Till*  ideal  im  seen  through  the  real. 

T\w  method  here  chosen  for  exhibiting  this  philosophy  is  an 
inniginary  autobiography  of  Ilerr-Teufelsdrock,  detailing  the 
eireumstaiuH^s  of  his  being  left  in  his  infancy  by  a  mysterious 
stranger  with  a  c^hildless  couple  at  Entepfuhl,  the  history  of  his 
childhood,  his  school  education,  liis  imiversity  career,  his  love 
adventures,  his  wanderings,  his  sorrows,  and  his  transitions 
through  the  various  phases  of  the  German  theories ;  winding  up 
with  some  n)guish  discoveries  of  the  hoax  which  has  been 
played  on  the  editor.  The  ellect  of  society  on  religion  is  treated 
as  a  chapter  on  church  clothes ;  and  the  progress  of  the  human 
race  towards  its  perfection  is  singularly  descanted  on  throogh 
several  chapters,  bearing  the  whimsical,  yet  not  insignificant, 
titles  of  Symbols,— Helotage, — the  Phoenix, — Old  Clothes, — 
Organic  Filaments, — Dandiacal  Body, — Tailors. 
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^  x'HE  French  Revolution*  is  published  as  a  history :  ^any- 
*aing  but  a  history/  most  readers  perhaps  have  said,  not  only  at 
the  beginning,  but  throughout,  and  at  the  end ;  yet,  according 
to  the  author^s  conceptions  of  what  history  should  be,  it  is  a 
specimen  of  history. 

It  differs  from  most  histories  so  called,  in  avoiding  the  simple, 
straightforward  manner  of  narrating.  Indeed  it  is  altogether  a 
different  kind  of  work.  It  is  the  revolution,  in  its  material  facts, 
as  strongly  imaged  by  the  writer,  after  reading  and  meditating 
on  the  books  in  which  the  facts  are  recorded.  Generally,  it  is 
descriptive ;  as  though  in  the  moment  of  action,  the  writer  was 
uttering  his  thoughts  and  feelings  to  a  spectator.  Occasionally 
it  is  dramatic :  the  characters  move  before  one  as  on  a  stage ; 
we  see  their  forms  and  complexions,  and  become  familiar  with 
their  tones.  Some  passages  sparkle  with  the  brilliancy  of 
poetry,  others  are  darkened  by  the  clouds  of  metaphysics ;  and 
not  a  few  are  as  plain  and  prosy  as  the  vulgarest  daily  talk :  the 
whole  seems  to  be  written  on  the  supposition  that  the  reader  is 
already  acquainted  with  every  spot  and  personage  and  fact, 
while  allusions  in  all  directions,  and  images  of  every  class  and 
hue,  are  scattered  with  lavish  profusion;  quotations  from 
Goethe  and  Novalis,  and  the  Bible — as  if  equally  known,  and  of 
equal  authoritv-lie  mingled  together  in  a  sl^ange  and  con- 
founding  medley :  in  the  midst  of  all  which,  the  reader  is  made 
to  turn  his  thoughts  upon  himself  by  most  searching  apostro- 
phes and  earnest  exhortations.  We  should  be  disposed  to  call 
it  an  epic  without  verse. 

The  first  volume  opens  with  a  description  of  Louis  XV.  taken 
from  the  Abregc  Chronologique  FHistoire  de  France,  by  Hen- 
aiilt,  who  accounts  for  that  king's  surname  of  The  Beloved,  from 
the  tender  interest  shewn  by  all  classes  in  Paris  when  he  lay 
dangerously  ill  at  Mentz ;  and  this  scene  is  contrasted  with  the 
last  sickness  of  that  monarch  at  Versailles — a  loathsome  tragedy 
painted  with  terrible  force. 

The  second  book,  entitled  '  The  Paper  Age,^  contains  some 
just  reflections  on  the  misery  necessarily  involved  in  most  of  the 
events  which  history  relates.  These  are  followed  by  a  satire  on 
the  philosophers  that  came  into  power  on  the  accession  of  Louis 
XVI. ;  by  a  horrible  description  of  the  masses  of  the  French 
nation;  and  by  a  series  of  sketches,  in  the  author's  pecuUar 
manner,  of  the  financial,  social,  and  literary  condition  of  France, 
which  at  length  ripened  into  the  revolution.  The  actors  in  the 
revolution  pass  before  us  in  these  pages  like  the  pictures  of  a 
magic  lantern. 

In  the  seventh  book  Mr.  Carlyle  expounds  his  views  of  the 
nature  of  the  revolution  he  is  describing.  According  to  these 
views,  it  was  the  open,  violent  rebellion  and  victory  of  disimpri- 
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soned  anarchy,  against  corrupt,  wom-out  authority,  decreed  by 
Providence  to  destroy  shams  and  falsehoods ;  ^  not  to  be  ac- 
counted for,  but  deeply  thought  upon  in  silence;  lying,  not  in 
those  outward  changes  which  figure  in  histories,  but  '  in  the 
heart  and  head  of  every  violent  speaking,  of  every  violent  thinking 
Frenchman/  He  then  dwells  on  the  necessity  of  some  consti- 
tution for  the  revolutionised  nation,  and  on  the  impossibility  of 
such  a  constitution  being  made  without  belief,  without  time, 
and  without  force.  On  the  Constituent  Assembly  he  breathes  a 
scorching  blast  of  sarcasm,  while  he  paints  to  the  life  its  leadinji; 
members,  and  their  dull  discordant  doings.  He  then  descnbes 
^  the  general  overturn '  in  language  which  we  quote  as  oflPering 
a  specimen  of  his  usual  manner. 

'  Of  the  king's  court,  for  the  present,  there  is  almost  notliing 
whatever  to  be  said.  Silent,  deserted  are  these  halls  ;  royalty  lan- 
guishes forsaken  of  its  war-god  and  all  its  hopes,  till  once  the  (Eil  dv 
^flwf/" rally  again.  The  sceptre  is  departed  from  King  Louis;  is  gone 
over  to  tlie  Salle  des  Menua,  to  the  Paris  townhall,  or  one  knows  not 
whither.  In  the  July  days,  while  all  ears  were  yet  deafened  by  the 
crash  of  the  Bastile,  and  ministers  and  princes  were  scattered  to  the 
four  winds,  it  seemed  as  if  the  very  valets  had  grown  heavy  of  hear- 
ing. Besenval,  also  in  flight  towards  infinite  space,  but  hovering  a 
little  at  Versailles,  was  addressing  his  majesty  personally  for  an  order 
about  post- horses;  when,  lo, 'the  valet  in  waiting  places  himself 
familiarly  between  his  majesty  and  me,  stretching  out  his  rascal  neck 
to  learn  what  it  was;  his  majesty,  in  sudden  choler,  whirled  round, 
made  a  clutch  at  the  tongs ;  1  gently  prevented  liim ;  he  grasped  my 
hand  in  thankfulness,  and  I  noticed  tears  in  his  eyes  ' 

'  Poor  king,  for  French  kings  also  are  men !  Louis  XIV.  him- 
self once  clutched  the  tongs,  and  even  smote  with  them;  but  then  it 
was  at  Louvois,  and  Dame  Maintenon  ran  up.  The  queen  sits  weep- 
ing in  her  inner  apartments,  surrounded  by  weak  women :  she  is  at 
the  height  of  unpopularity ;  universally  regarded  as  the  evil  genius 
of  France.  Her  friends  and  familiar  counsellors  have  all  fled ;  and 
fled,  surely,  on  the  foolishcst  errand.  The  Ch&teau  Polignac  still 
frowns  aloft,  on  its  *  bold  and  enormous '  cubical  rock,  amid  the 
blooming  champaigns,  amid  the  blue  girdhng  mountains  of  Au- 
vergne:  but  no  duke  and  duchess  Polignac  look  forth  from  it;  they 
have  fled,  they  have  '  met  Necker  at  BSlle ;'  they  shall  not  return. 
That  France  should  see  her  nobles  resist  the  irresistible,  inevitable, 
with  the  face  of  angry  men,  was  unhappy,  not  unexpected ;  but  with 
the  face  and  sense  of  pettish  children  ?  This  was  her  peculiarity. 
They  understood  nothing.  Does  not  at  this  hour,  a  new  Polignac, 
first-born  of  these  two,  sit  reflective  in  the  Castle  of  Ham,  in  an 
astonishment  he  will  never  recover  from  ;  the  most  confused  of  exist- 
ing mortals  ?  King  Louis  has  his  new  ministry :  mere  popularitic 
old-president  Pompignau ;  Necker,  comine  back  in  triumph ;  and 
other  such.     But  what  will  it  avail  him  ?    As  was  said,  the  sceptre. 
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all  but  the  wooden  gilt  sceptre,  has  departed  elsewhither.  Volition, 
determination  is  not  in  this  man :  only  innocence,  indolence ;  de- 
pendence on  all  persons  but  himself,  on  all  circumstances  but  the 
circumstances  he  were  lord  of.  So  troublous  internally  is  our  Ver- 
sailles and  its  work.  Beautiful,  if  seen  from  afar,  resplendent  like 
a  sun  ;  seen  near  at  hand,  a  mere  sun's  atmosphere,  hiding  dark- 
ness,  confused  ferment  of  ruin  ! 

'  But  over  France  there  goes  on  the  indisputablest  *  destruction 
of  formulas ;'  transaction  of  realities  that  follow  therefrom.  So  many 
millions  of  persons,  all  gyved  and  nigh  strangled  with  formulas, 
whose  life  nevertheless,  at  least  the  digestion  and  hunger  of  it,  was 
real  enough !  Heaven  has  at  length  sent  an  abundant  harvest ;  but 
what  profits  it  the  poor  man  when  earth  with  her  formulas  interposes  ? 
Industry,  in  these  times  of  insurrection,  must  needs  lie  dormant; 
capital,  as  usual,  not  circulating,  but  stagnating  timorously  in  nooks. 
The  poor  man  is  short  of  work,  is  therefore  short  of  money ;  nay, 
even  had  he  money,  bread  is  not  to  be  bought  for  it.  Were  it  plot- 
ting of  aristocrats,  plotting  of  D'Orleans ;  were  it  brigands,  preter- 
natural terror,  and  the  clang  of  Phoebus  Apollo's  silver  bow, — 
enough,  the  markets  are  scarce  of  grain,  plentiful  only  in  tumult. 
Farmers  seem  lazy  to  thrash,  being  either  'bribed  or  needing  no 
bribe,  with  prices  ever  rising,  with  perhaps  rent  itself  no  longer  so 
pressing.  Neither,  what  is  singular,  do  municipal  enactments,  <  that 
along  with  so  many  measures  of  wheat  you  shall  sell  so  many  of  rye,' 
and  other  the  like,  much  mend  the  matter.  Dragoons,  with  drawn 
swords,  stand  ranked  among  the  corn  sacks.  Meal  mobs  abound, 
growing  into  mobs  of  a  still  darker  quality.' — vol.  i.  pp.  311 — 313. 

Into  the  history  of  the  Directory,  Mr.  Carlyle  docs  not  enter; 
but  touches  it  as  it  were,  and  ends  his  work  with  the  follow- 
ing prophecy,  extracted  from  his  own  strange  paper  called  ^The 
Diamond  Necklace :' — 

'  On  the  whole,  therefore,  has  it  not  been  fulfilled  what  was  pro- 
phesied, ex-post  facto  indeed,  by  the  arch  quack  Cagliostro,  or 
another  ?  He,  as  he  looked  in  rapt  vision  and  amazement  into  these 
things,  thus  spake: — Ha!  What  is  this?  Angels,  Uriel,  Anachiel, 
and  the  other  five;  Pentagon  of  Rejuvenescence;  Power  that  de- 
stroyed Original  Sin ;  Earth,  Heaven,  and  thou  outer  limbo,  which 
men  name  Hell !  Does  the  Empire  of  Imposture  waver?  Burst 
there,  in  starry  sheen  updarting,  light  rays  from  out  its  dark  founda- 
tions ;  as  it  rocks  and  heaves,  not  in  travail-throes,  but  in  death- 
throes  ?  Yea,  light-rays,  piercing,  clear,  that  salute  the  heavens, — 
lo,  they  kindle  it ;  their  starry  clearness  becomes  as  red  hellfire  ! 

Imposture  is  burnt  up:  one  red-sea  of  fire,  wild -billowing  en- 
wraps the  world ;  with  its  fire-tongue  licks  at  the  very  stars.  Thrones 
are  hurled  into  it,  and  dubois  mitres,  and  prebendal  stalls,  that  dross 
fatness,  and — ha !  what  see  I  ?  all  the  gigs  of  creation  ;  all,  all !  Woe 
is  me  !     Never  since  Pharaoh's  chariots,  in  the  red -sea  of  water,  was 
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there  wreck  of  wheel- vehicles  like  this  in  the  sea  of  fire.     Desolate, 
as  ashes,  as  gases,  shall  they  wander  in  the  wind.     Higher,  higher, 
yet  flames  the  fire-sea :  crackling  with  new  dislocated  timber ;  hiss- 
ing with  leather  and  prunella.     The  metal  images  are  molten ;  the 
marble  images  become  moitar-lime ;   the  stone  mountains  sulkily 
explode.    Respectability,  with  all  her  collected  gigs  inflamed  for 
funeral  pyre,  wailing,  leaves  the  earth :  not  to  return  save  under  new 
Avatar.     Imposture,  how  it  burns,  through  generations :  how  it  is 
burnt  up,  for  a  time.     The  world  is  black  ashes  which,  ah,  when  will 
tbey  grow  green?     The  images  all  run  into  amorphous  Corinthian 
brass ;  all  dwellings  of  men  destroyed ;  the  very  mountains  peeled 
and  riven,  the  valleys  black  and  dead ;  an  empty  world !     Woe  to 
them  that  shall  be  born  then!     A  king,  a  queen  (ah  me!)  were 
hurled  in;  did  rustle  once;  flew  aloft,  crackling  like  paper- scroll. 
Iscariot  Egalite  was  hurled  in ;  thou  grim  De  Launay,  with  thy  grim 
Bastile;  whole  kindreds  and  people;  five  millions  of  mutually  de- 
stroying men.     For  it  is  the  end  of  the  dominion  of  Imposture 
(which  is  darkness  and  opaque  firedamp) ;  and  the  burning  up,  with 
unquenchable  fire,  of  all  the  gigs  that  are  in  the  eart&.'    This  pro- 
phecy, we  say,  has  it  not  been  fulfilled,  is  it  not  fulfilling  ? 

'  And  so  here,  O  reader,  has  the  time  come  for  us  two  to  part. 
Toilsome  was  our  journeying  together;  not  without  offence;  but  it 
is  done.  To  me  thou  wert  as  a  beloved  shade,  the  disembodied,  or 
not  yet  embodied  spirit  of  a  brother.  To  thee  I  was  but  as  a  voice. 
Yet  was  our  relation  a  kind  of  sacred  one  ;  doubt  not  thatl  What- 
soever once  sacred  things  become  hollow  jargons,  yet  while  the  voice 
of  man  speaks  with  man,  hast  thou  not  there  the  living  fountain  out 
of  which  all  sacrednesses  sprang,  and  will  yet  spring  ?  Man,  by  the 
nature  of  him,  is  definable  as  an  incarnated  word.  Ill  stands  it  with 
me  if  I  have  spoken  falsely :  thine  also  it  was  to  hear  truely.  Fare- 
well.* 

In  Mr.  Carlyle's  other  articles,  the  French  revolution  is 
spoken  of,  especially  in  the  Miscellaneous  Reviews,  entitled, 
^  Mtraheau^  and  ^  The  Parliamentary  History  of  the  French  Bevo- 
lution,^^ 

^  Chartism^  is  a  thin  octavo  volume  of  118  pages,  in  which 
Mr.  Carlylc  embodies  such  thoughts  as  have  occurred  to  him 
on  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the  working  classes  of  the 
English  nation.  The  germs  of  these  thoughts  are  in  sundry 
passages  scattered  tlirough  the  ^  French  Bevolution/  He  urges, 
with  sad  and  sober  earnestness,  the  importance  of  this  question. 
He  discusses  the  New  Poor  Law  with  wisdom  and  fumess. 
The  Irish  peasantry  are  described  with  the  severity  of  truth,  and 
the  future  effects  of  their  immigration  into  this  country  are 
strongly,  and,  we  fear,  accurately  set  forth.     Most  of  the  delu- 

*  We  hope,  ere  long,  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  view  of  that  great  event 
digested  from  a  large  body  of  works  in  our  own  and  other  langnngeAi 
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sioiis  and  fallacies  which  abound  on  these  subjects  are  demo- 
lished. The  right  of  every  man  to  justice  is  maintained;  the 
duty  of  every  man  to  assert  it  is  enforced;  the  deep,  inde- 
structible desire  of  every  man  to  have  it  is  vindicated;  the 
determination  of  some  men  to  have  it  is  illustrated ;  and  the 
l)ower  of  believing,  tvise  and  good  men,  finally  to  secure  it,  is 
affirmed  and  proved. 

Endeavouring  to  discriminate  the  circumstances  in  which  it 
is  true  that  the  best  thing  government  can  do  for  working 
men  is  to  let  them  alone,  Mr,  Carlyle  says,  that  in  Europe 
generally,  but  especially  in  England,  the  time  for  that  is  past. 
He  does  not  believe  that  the  tendencies  of  modern  society  are 
towards  democracy,  or  that  democracy  can  do  any  good  in  these 
nations ;  but  he  discerns  through  all  the  turbulence  of  the  times 
a  struggle  for  ^  government  by  the  wisest.'  He  prognosticates 
the  disappearance  from  the  earth  of '  aristocracies  that  do  not 
govern,  and  of  priesthoods  that  do  not  teach.'  On  these  things 
he  invites  the  British  reader  '  to  meditate  earnestly.* 

Seldom  have  we  read  any  thing  so  beautifully  eloquent,  com- 
bining the  interest  of  history  with  the  sagacity  of  political  phi- 
losophy, as  the  chapter  headed  New  Eras,  in  which,  under  the 
transparent  veil  of  another  German  professor,  Mr.  Carlyle  follows 
the  development  of  British  energy,  and  freedom,  from  the  land- 
ing of  the  Saxons  to  the  present  age.  It  is  as  part  of  this  slow, 
but  irresistible,  development  that  he  regards  reform,  radicalism, 
chartism,  church-rate  agitations,  justice  to  Ireland,  and  so  forth, 
— all  natural  phenomena  working  in  one  direction. 

The  work  of  the  present  day  which  this  earnest  writer  presses 
on  every  man  in  England  is  two-fold — universal  education  and 
general  emigration.  His  thoughts  on  public  instruction  are 
certainly  not  unworthy  of  attention  from  churchmen,  dissenters, 
and,  if  we  may  say  so,  statesmen ;  but  there  is  an  overlooking 
of  tlie  present  elements  of  English  society,  and  an  anticipation 
of  some  mvsterious  advent,  which  to  us  is — moonshine.  His 
views  of  emigration  connect  themselves  with  the  theories  and 
the  facts  of  population,  with  the  cultivation  of  the  wastes  and 
forests  of  the  world,  and  with  the  peculiar  motives  and  facilities 
which  England  has  for  sending  out  her  crowded  sons  to  subdue 
the  earth,  and  cover  it  with  fruits  and  habitations. 

The  Lectures  on  Hero-Worship  are  designed  to  illustrate 
the  native  reverence  of  mankind  for  superior  power,  as  that 
reverence  is  seen  in  the  Scandinavian  mythology,  Islamism, 
poetry,  literateire,  and  political  revolutions.  The  same  opinions 
abound  in  these  lectures  which  have  been  set  forth  in  Mr.  Car- 
lyle^s  previous  writings ;  and  we  are  struck,  almost  in  every 
page,  with  the  freshness  of  his  thoughts,  and  the  gleaming 
splendour  of  his  language.     Paganism   is  regarded  by  him  as  a 
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bewildcriug,  inextricable  jungle  of  delusions^  confusions^  false- 
hoods and  absurdities,  and  this  '  mis-worship '  is  not  allowed  to 
be  the  quackery  of  priests  or  the  allegory  of  poets,  but  it 
is  said  to  be  the  wonder  with  which  the  wild  children  of  nature 
gazed  on  the  power  that  spread  its  mysteries  around  them. 
This  is  not  the  whole  truth,  and,  given  as  the  whole,  it  is  false. 
In  the  Norse  religion  he  sees  the  impersonation  of  the  visible 
workings  of  nature ;  in  the  mythic  chaunts  of  the  Iceland  Edda, 
and  the  sagas,  he  traces  the  successions  of  ancestral  beliefs ;  in 
the  Runes  of  Odin,  and  in  the  divine  honours  paid  to  him,  as 
the  father  of  letters  and  poetry,  by  the  rude  men  of  the  north, 
he  admires  the  ancient  reverence  of  sincerity,  valour,  and  destiny; 
and  in  the  Skald,  which  records  the  exploits  of  Thor,  he  hails 
the  deep  thought,  the  manly  sincerity,  the  broad  humour,  and 
the  fantastic  imagination,  from  which  have  come  many  of  the 
tales  of  our  modern  nursery,  some  of  the  Scottish  ballads,  and 
one  of  the  greatest  poems  in  our  language— the  Hamlet  of 
Shakespeare. 

Whoever  has  idsited  the  Library  and  Museum  of  Northern 
Antiquities  at  Copenhagen,  must  have  been  impressed  by  the 
power  with  which  the  minds  of  these  forgotten  noithmen  are 
ruling  our  spirits  even  in  the  present  day :  and  such  readers 
can  cuter  heartily  with  us  into  Mr.  Carlyle^s  feelings.* 

There  is  much  fascination,  and,  as  it  appears  to  us,  some 
truthfulness,  in  Mr.  Carlyle^s  delineation  of  the  character  of 
Mahomet;  of  the  country,  and  natural  features  of  the  Arabs,  the 
Italians  of  the  East,  and  of  the  reUgion  and  the  propagation  of 
the  Koran;  and  we  are  ready  to  admire  the  frankness  with  which 
he  means  to  say  of  the  prophet  ^  all  the  good  he  justly  can/ 
We  give  up,  with  all  modern  scholars,  the  story  of  the  pigeon. 
We  are  sure  that  there  must  be  a  basis  of  truth  for  every  error 
that  lasts  long.  We  are  wilUng  to  believe,  as  far  as  we  can,  that 
Mahomet  was  in  some  sort  sincere ;  that  taciturn  as  he  was,  in 
his  good  laugh — his  beaming  black  eyes — ^his  swelling  vein  in 
the  brow — there  was  the  heartiness  of  a  genuine  man ;  and  that 
his  religion  was,  in  many  respects,  an  improvement  on  the 
formalities  which  it  destroyed.  At  the  same  time  we  must  say 
that  we  have  read  this  lecture  again  and  agahi,  and  always  with 
increased  regret  and — Mr.  Carlyle  would  forgive  our  plainness — 
disapprobation. 

When  Mahomet  is  styled  ^  a  true  prophet '  the  words  ought  to 
mean,  and  their  connection  shews  tlicy  do  mean  that,  in  his 
degree,   he  was   as  true  a  prophet  as  Moses   or  Isaiah.     We 

*  Sec  a  Re*-  '  ^rks  on  the  ^  -  Anliquiiies  in  the  present 
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cannot  think  that  this  is  Mr.  Carlyle^s  deliberate  belief:  he  is 
too  enUghtened  and  too  sincere  a  man  for  that.  Indeed  when 
he  is  speaking,  afterwards,  of  Shakespeare  as  a  greater  prophet 
than  Mahomet,  he  candidly  acknowledges  that  '  it  is  a  question- 
able step  for  me  here,  and  now  to  say,  as  I  have  done,  that 
Mahomet  was  a  true  speaker  at  all,  and  not  rather  an  ambi- 
tious charlatan,  perversity  and  simulacrum,  no  speaker,  but  a 
babbler.'  Why,  we  would  ask  Mr.  Carlyle,  with  all  possible 
respect,  why  leave  uncorrected  the  more  than  questionable  pas- 
sages about  Mahomet's  true  prophet-dom,  and  his  freedom  &om 
cant  ?  We  are  staggered  by  the  bold  declaration  that '  Mahomet 
was  not  a  sensual  man.'  Has  Mr.  Carlyle  not  examined  Abul- 
feda,  or  has  he  not  read  in  Sale's  translation,  the  fourth  and 
tliirty-fourth  suraton,  of  the  Koran  ?  or  has  he  foi^tten  the  dif- 
ficulties out  of  which  he  calls  his  great  master,  Goethe,  to  help 
him  ?  We  believe  that  Golius,  Hottinger,  Erpenius,  and  all  the 
Arjibic  scholars  would  dissent  from  Goethe's  notion  of  Islam, 
which  Mr.  Carlyle  borrows. 

Mr.  Carlyle  says,  'it  seems  to  be  the  true  opinion  that 
Mahomet  never  could  write.'  Then,  who  wrote  the  Koran? 
Gabriel  ?  Does  not  Al  Bochari  tell  us  that  he  did  write  certain 
words  at  the  gate  of  Mecca?  And  does  not  Abulfeda  say  that 
ill  his  last  sickness  he  asked  for  ink  and  paper  that  he  might 
write  a  book  ? 

We  are  sorry  that  Mr.  Carlyle  should  be  unconscious  of  the 
confusion  that  disfigures  his  defence,  for  it  looks  like  a  vin- 
dication of  Mahomet's  propagation  of  his  religion  by  the  sword. 
Instead  of  comparing  liim  to  Charlemagne,  we  should  have 
thought  of  the  divine  prophet  of  the  Christian  faith,  who  called 
his  followers,  not  to  fight,  but,  to  deny  themselves,  and  to  love 
their  enemies.  More  than  once  Mr.  Carlyle  cjdls  Maliome- 
(lanism  a  ^  kind  of  Christianity.'  So  slavery  may  be  a  kind  of 
liberty,  and  arsenic  a  kind  of  food.  A  false,  sensual,  proud; 
cruel  religion  '  a  kind  of  Christianity  ! ' — wluch  Christianity  Mr. 
C/Jirlyle  knows  to  be  true,  and  pure,  and  meek,  and  full  of 
jucrev ! 

Mr.  Carlyle's  idea  of  poets  and  poetry  is  that  which  con- 
stitutes the  charm  of  the  richest  literature  of  Germany.  The 
true  poet  is  a  great  man,  conversing  with  realities,  piercing  the 
sacred  mystery,  ^  the  open  secret,'  of  the  universe,  and  dealing 
earnestly  with  what  he  sees.  In  the  degree  in  which  this 
clcraent  is  developed  in  a  man,  he  is  counted  for  a  poet. 
'  Poetry  is  musical  thought  expressed  in  verse.'  The  types  of 
this  class  of  great  men  selected  for  illustration  are  Dante  and 
Shakespeare,  While  he  describes  Dante  as  embodying  mu- 
sically the  religion  of  the  middle  ages,  and  Shakespeare  as 
embodying  for  us  the  outer  life  of  our  Europe  as  developed 
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then — ^its  chivalries,  courtesies,  humours,  ambitions — ^the  Italian 
deep  and  fierce ;  the  Englishman  wide,  placid,  and  far-seeing ; 
he  holds  Shakespeare  to  be  the  greater  poet,  indeed  the  greatest 
of  intellects,  and  the  highest  glory  of  the  English  nation. 

We  have  but  little  space  to  follow  Mr.  Carlyle  through  his 
sketches  of  the  heroes  of  the  reformation,  which  teem  with 
graphic  descriptions,  just  sentiments,  admirable  reflections,  and 
noble  principles.  But  we  are  bound  by  our  reverence  for  the 
highest  truth  to  protest  against  the  ill  founded  and  mischievous 
opinion  which  he  has  taken  pains  to  dress  in  the  most  attractive 
colours, — that  ^idolatry  is  to  be  condemned  only  when  it  is 
insincereJ  We  have  not  so  read  those  Hebrew  prophets  to 
whose  genius  Mr.  Carlyle  does  graceful  homage,  and  in  whose 
miraculous  inspiration  we  will  presume  to  hope  that  he  believes. 

The  idolatry  which  they  denounce,  in  the  name  of  the  living 
God,  is  the  bowing  down  of  worshippers  to  any  symbol  of  any 
god,  nay  even  of  himself  ;  and  greater  men  than  any  of  those 
whom  Mr.  Carlyle  beatifies  with  the  apotheosis,  went  out  into 
the  world  to  turn  men  from  the  dumb  idols  which  he  would  have 
us  to  leave  unmolested. 

We  cannot  but  admire  Mr.  Carlyle's  enlightened  though 
somewhat  too  patronizing  vindication  of  protestantism,  and  his 
honest  sympathy  with  the  earnestness  and  the  strength  of  such 
men  as  Luther  and  Knox.  It  is  natural  enough  for  a  writer  in 
his  position  to  look  at  these  men  and  their  labours  rather  in 
their  intellectual  and  moral  characteristics,  than  in  connection 
with  the  religious  beliefs  which  braced  the  firmness  of  their 
endurance,  and  the  spiritual  feelings  which  fired  the  ardour  of 
their  zeal.  But  he  does  the  men  justice.  He  discovers  a  sharp 
insight  into  their  function  as  the  lights  of  their  age.  He  sees, 
with  the  eye  of  a  philosopher,  the  connection  of  their  labours 
with  those  of  men  that  went  before,  and  of  men  who  have  oome 
after  them.  His  mention  of  the  puritans  will  be  as  gratifying 
to  their  successors  as  it  is  honourable  to  them,  and  to  him.  We 
hail  thics  as  one  of  the  auspicious  omens  of  that  better  day  which 
is  at  hand,  when  these  traduced  heroes  of  truth,  freedom,  and 
earnest  piety  will  be  known  and  loved  as  they  deserve. 

Mr.  Carlyle  introduces  '  the  hero,  a  man  of  letters,'  as  a  new 
and  singular  phenomenon,  slowly  recognised  by  the  world,  but 
teaching  that  world  how  to  think  and  what  to  do. 

Without  questioning,  on  the  contrary,  devoutly  believing — 
the  higher  and  more  awful  inspiration  of  prophets  and  apcitles, 
we  would  not  fail  to  ascribe  all  superiority  of  understanding  to 
the  ^  inspiration  of  the  Almighty  ;^*  nor  would  we  rasfdy  charge 

•  Job  xxxii.  8,  "7^  noito— breath — breathing  of  the  Almighty. 

Gen.  ii.  7.    Johh  xz.  2SL 
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with  pantheism  the  writers  who — ^though  it  be  in  phraseology 
which  we  condemn  as  not  only  vagne  but  mischievous — are 
calling  on  a  sensual^  mechanical^  and  formal  age  to  see  in  every 
man  and  in  every  thing  the  presence  of  the  unseen  God. 

Such  is  Mr.  Carlyle^s  view  of  the  highest  rank  of  literary 
men.  In  his  estimation  the  writer  is  the  modem  teacher  of  the 
people^  preaching  to  all  men  in  all  times  and  places ;  books  are 
the  purest  embodiment  of  that  thought  which  has  built  cities 
and  cathedrals ;  Ubraries  are  the  true  universities  of  these  days ; 
and  the  press  in  fact^  not  in  figure^  is^  as  Burke  expressed  it, 
'  a  fourth  estate.^  With  the  seriousness  of  a  practical  man 
Mr.  Carlyle  discusses  the  standing  of  the  men  of  letters  in  our 
present  social  condition^  and  the  importance  to  the  whole 
society  of  some  new  arrangement  which  will  secure  for  them  an 
acknowledged  status.  He  makes  the  Chinese  teach  us  some- 
thing in  this  matter ;  and  irom  the  examples  of  Prussia  and  of 
France  he  augurs  hopes  even  for  England.  He  might  have 
added  Denmark  and  Russia.  The  heaviest  evil  through  which 
he  sees  the  thinking  men  of  the  eighteenth  century  struggling, 
is  not  the  poverty  of  writers,  nor  their  obscurity,  nor  their  want 
of  patronage  or  public  organization;  but  the  scepticism  and 
utilitarianism  and  atheistic  insincerity  of  their  times. 

Mr.  Carlyle's  type  of  the  class  of  men  of  whom  he  is  now 
speaking  would  of  course  be  Goethe.     He  considers  him  a  true 
hero,  ^  by  far  the  greatest ^  though  one  of  the  quietest  of  the 
great  things,  that  have  come  to  pass  in  these   times.'     But, 
finding  that   the   general   state  of  English   knowledge   about 
Goethe  makes  it  impossible  for  him  to  convey  his   own  im- 
pression to  others,  he  leaves  him  to  future  times,  and  passes 
to  earlier  though  inferior  names  as  better  suited  to  his  present 
purposes;    those   names   are   Johnson,  Rousseau    and  Bums. 
Most  Englishmen  will  smile  at   Mr.  Carlyle's   adoration   of  a 
man  whom  the  most  literary  nation  in  the  world  has  hailed  as 
the  greatest  genius  of  the  age,  and  whom  most  men  of  other 
nations  who  have  seen  him,   or  made  themselves  acquainted 
with  his  voluminous  and  varied  works,  have  been  accustomed  to 
regard  with  a  reverence  and  admiration  which,  however  exces- 
sive they  may  seem,  and  sometimes  extravagantly  expressed, 
are  certainlv  not   without   some  reasonable   foundation.     For 
Mr.  Carlyle^s  partiality,  it  would  not,  we  think,  be  difficult  to 
account,  from  the  temperament  of  his  intellect,  from  his  Uterary 
habits,  and  from  early  personal  intercourse  with  the  patriarch  of 
Weimar,  who  is  said  to  have  been  greatly  interested  in  the 
young  Englishman.     It  may  not  perhaps  be  amiss  to  inform  or 
to  remind  our  readers  that  neither  all  Germans,  nor  all  EngUsh- 
men   conversant   with  their  Uterature  are  such  '  Goethianer.' 
Among  the  Germans  and  comparatively  among  ourselves,  there 
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arc  large  numbers  of  well-read  aud  thoughtful  men  who  look  on 
this  enthusiasm  as  an  evil^  chiefly  from  its  tendency  to  increase 
that  love  of  the  ideal  wliich  keeps  the  Germans  from  the  prac- 
tical. Of  110  other  literary  man  has  so  much  been  written  and 
spoken.  His  great  distinction  was  the  healthy  calmness  of  his 
nature^  producing  a  singular  completeness  and  equipoise  in  his 
great  and  highly  cultivated  mental  powers.  The  later  and 
larger  portion  of  his  long  life  was  spent  in  outward  circum- 
stances the  most  auspicious  for  his  tastes  and  objects ;  and  it 
seems  to  have  been  devoted  almost  entirely  to  the  culture  of 
one  mind ;  and  that  one  mind — his  own ; — the  man  thus  self- 
disciplined^  and  self-cultured^  appears  in  all  his  later  Mritings^ 
where  he  brings  out  the  highest  philosophy  of  criticism,  and  the 
most  perfect  exemplification  of  the  literary  art. 

We  return  from  this  digression  to  Mr.Carlylc^s  literary  trio, — men 
differing  most  remarkably  from  each  other  m  all  respects  save  one. 
To  begin  with  Johnson.      Though   there   are   but   slender 
materials  for  judging   of  the  formation   and   progress  of  his 
iniiid^  there   is  no  man  of  whom  so  much  is  known  in  the 
maturity  of  his  life  and  reputation.     It  is  not  the  least  remark- 
able thing  about  Johnson  that  one  of  the  silliest  of  men — and 
not  the  least  sycophantic  of  hero-worshippers — became,  in  the 
narration  of  his  life,  the  most  welcome  of  biographers,  and  tliat 
the  gossiping   of  Boswell   raises   our   admiration   of  Johnson 
higher  than  the  reading  of  Johnson's  own  works,    Mr.  Carlyle's 
portrait  of  Johnson  in  this  lecture  wants  distinctness  of  outline 
and  fulness  of  colouring.     He  touches  slightly  on  his  diseased 
body,  his  poverty,  his  high  rugged  spirit,  liis  reverence  for  old 
opinions,  his  sincerity,  his  inculcation  of  practical  wisdom,  his 
hatred  of  cant,  his  wondrous  buckram  style,  and  the  'archi- 
tectural nobleness  of  his  dictionary,'   but  he   does  not  here 
attend  to  the  discrepancies  of  his  character,  theetherial  and  the 
earthly;  the  sagacity  hoodwinked   by  credulity^   the  bigoted 
deiumciation  of  bigotry ;  tlie  scrupulosity  and  formality  df  his 
religion ;  the  one-sideduess  of  his  political  orthodoxy ;  his  large 
views  and   miserably  little   prejudices ;  and   his   natural  oou» 
vcrsation,  contrasted  with  his  turgid  writing.     His  great  reoom- 
mendation^  we  doubt  not,  is   the   brave,   true   and   generous 
nature  which  leaves  1dm,  after  all  his  foibles  and  incousistenciea, 
a  truly  great  man  —  worthy  of  the  affectionate   reverence  of 
Englisliincn. 

It  would  not  be  easy  at  the  flrst  glance  to  see  the  classifying 
principle  which  associates  Johnson  with  Rousseau.  In  the 
presence  of  the  massive  Englishman  who  thought  Bousseau 
'  a  fellow  that  deserved  to  be  Mnged,'  the  vain  and  shallow 
Genevcse  republican  reminds  us  of  a  grasshopper  teasing  a 
giaut  with  his  chirp.    Mr.  Carlyle  himself  says  most  truly,  '  he  is 
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not  a  strong  man,  a  morbid,  excitable,  spasmodic  man,^  at  best 
rather  intense  than  strong:  'not  a  right  man/  In  fact  Rous- 
seau wanted  the  foundations  of  a  great  mind.  But  he  is  placed 
here  side  by  side  with  'brave  old  Samuel^  because  he  is  in 
earnest.  Now  of  this  earnestness  of  Rousseau  we  cannot  easily 
persuade  ourselves ;  at  any  rate  it  was  a  very  different  kind  of 
earnestness  from  that  of  Johnson.  Johnson's  is  the  earnestness 
of  a  manly  moralist  j  Rousseau's  the  earnestness  of  a  fickle, 
paradoxical,  and  grossly  immoral  charlatan.  His  story  is  soon 
told.  After  a  wayward  childhood,  a  sensual  youth,  and  a  dis- 
gusting course  of  meanness,  impudence,  and  childish  super- 
stition, he  picked  up  at"  Paris  some  habits  of  business  and  it 
smattering  of  the  new  philosophy.  His  first  effort  as  an  author 
was  an  ingenious  attack  on  the  refinements  of  literature  and 
the  embellishments  of  art.  His  next  production  was  aimed  at 
the  institutions  of  civilization,  and  this  prepared  the  way  for 
the  '  Social  Contract,'  a  really  wonderful  specimen  of  irresistible 
logic  on  false  premises.  He  then  produces  one  novel  for  the 
purpose  of  contrasting  the  country  with  the  town ;  and  another 
to  overturn  the  existing  modes  of  education.  Driven  by  his 
anti-social  and  anti-christian  writings  from  Switzerland,  he  is 
brought  to  England  by  Hume,  with  whom  he  quarrels,  and 
then  returns  to  France  to  receive  the  caresses  of  the  Parisians. 
There  he  dies — a  maniac,  and  it  has  been  thought — a  suicide. 
We  are  not  insensible  to  the  general  brilliancy  of  Rousseau's 
writings,  or  to  the  strange  shew  of  sincerity  in  his  confessions. 
But  the  extraordinary  popularity  which  they  obtained  was  owing, 
as  no  man  knows  better  than  Mr.  Carlvle,  to  the  excited  state 
of  Europe  in  general,  and  especially  of  France,  at  the  time 
when  they  appeared.  We  profess  no  difference  of  opinion  with 
Mr.  Carlvle  about  the  effect  which,  in  the  circumstances  of  his 
age,  the  writings  of  this  spasmodic  man  produced;  but  we 
should  greatly  lament  it,  if  the  sanction  of  so  eminent  an  autho- 
rity were  to  tempt  the  young  readers  of  our  nation  to  touch  the 
poison-cup  which  this  delicious  dreamer  left  behind  him. 

BurYis  is  likened  to  a  ^  rock  with  wells  of  living  softness,'  and 
he  is  styled  '  an  original  7nan'  born  in  a  poor  Ayrshii'c  hut,  the 
son  of  a  toiling  and  harassed  peasant — himself  a  hero  of  the 
silent  order,  who,  though  obscure  lived  not  in  vain.  The  poet 
was  a  laughter-loving  youth,  his  mind  naturally  vigorous  and 
original,  '  the  most  gifted  soul  of  the  last  centur}\'  Mr.  Car- 
lyle  compares  him  to  Mirabeau,  in  his  physical  robustness  and 
intellectual  insight,  in  his  raging  passions  and  tender  affections, 
in  his  wit,  in  his  merriment,  energy,  directness  and  sincerity. 
His  songs  and  his  life  are  both  admired  for  ^wrestling  with  the 
naked  truth  of  things.'  Worshipped  by  the  great,  he  is  not 
inflated.     Yet  'he  fares  like  the  fire-flies  of  Sumatra,   which 
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people  stick  upon  spits  and  illuminate  the  ways  with  at  night : 
— ^  Great  honour  to  the  fire-flies ; — But — ^ ! 

The  sketch  of  Cromwell  *  is,  in  our  judgment,  the  master- 
stroke of  this  curious  volume.  We  pass  it  by  in  silent  admi- 
ration, merely  quoting  one  weighty  sentence,  *  it  was  not  to 
men's  judgment  that  he  appealed,  nor  have  men  judged  him 
very  well/  Napoleon  does  not  seem  to  Mr.  Carlyle  to  be  so 
great  a  man  as  Cromwell.  He  does  not  think  him  sincere  in 
the  same  way.  He  had  no  religion  but  the  atheism  of  the 
Encyclopedic.  Nurtured  in  democracy,  but  instinct  with  the 
love  of  order,  he  rose  naturally  to  the  head  of  affairs,  and  then 
he  was  dazzled,  blinded,  and  ruined. 

We  cannot  be  expected  to  give  a  particular  analysis  of  the 
Essays  which  fill  the  five  volumes  of  Mr.  Carlyle's  reprints  of 
his  contributions  to  Reviews.  They  are  all  distinguished,  as 
might  ])e  supposed,  by  remarkable  ability.  If  we  miglit  hint  a 
fault,  it  would  be  that  of  prolixity.  But  in  his  renews  of  Jean 
Paul  Richter,  of  Goethe,  and  other  works  requiring  a  know- 
ledge of  German  literature,  the  results  of  much  study  are  given 
in  a  style  of  soft  and  silvery  melody,  which  makes  one  wonder 
and  regret  that  he  should  have  been  tempted  to  desert  it. 
Mr.  Carlyle  understood  himself,  in  the  lecture  on  Johnson  and 
Burns,  to  be  addressing  persons  who  had  read  his  reviews  of 
Croker's  edition  of  Boswell  in  Frazer's  Magazine,  and  of 
Lockhart's  Life  of  Bums  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  both  of 
which  are  here  reprinted :  they  discover  a  very  high  degree  of 
that  free  glance  into  the  heart  of  men,  which  is  the  peculiar 
power  of  biographical  criticism.  We  have  compared  his  review 
of  Johnson  with  another  which  is  well-known  and  justly  cele- 
brated, and  we  have  felt  the  gentle  discrimination  and  philoso- 
phizing]: quietude  of  Carlyle  to  be  oven  more  delightful— -^hougli 
in  a  difierent  way — ^than  the  trenchant  criticisms  and  brilliuat 
antitheses  of  Macauley. 

The  paper  entitled  Characteristics,  embodies  within  a 
comparatively  small  space  the  greater  part  of  those  opinions 
which  Mr.  Carlylc's  writings  are  intended  to  illustrate  and  to 
spread.  We  are  sorry  that  we  have  not  room  for  some  charming 
little  poems  in  the  third  volume,  and  for  a  paper  on  Luther's  Psalm. 

Past  and  Present  seems  to  be  the  grand  ascent  of  which 
^  Chartism '  was  a  kind  of  pilot  parachute.  It  is  an  attempt  to 
illustrate,  after  a  most  quaint  fashion,  certain  general  views  of 
National  Economy,  ha\ing  a  special  reference  to  the  Pa$t 
history  and  Present  condition  and  prospects  of  the  British 
empire, — for  example:  that  England  is  poor  and  discontented  in 
the  midst  of  the  richest  abundance  of  material  wealthy — ^that 

*  We  understand  that  Mr.  Carlyle  is  about  to  publish  a  Life  of  CromwelL 
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the  cause  of  this  anomaly  is  foand  in  our  departure  from  the 
great  laws  of  universal  nature ; — that  justice  is  permanent^  and 
will  come  out  visibly  in  her  retributions; — ^that  insurrections 
are  signs  of  national  disease,  which  men  in  high  places  should 
study,  but  which  men  in  low  places  should  understand,  gain 
little  and  waste  much ; — that  on  the  whole  the  demands  of  the 
working  classes  are  substantially  just ; — that  a  return  to  nature 
and  justice  is  not  yet  hopeless ; — that  the  Com  Laws  are  inde- 
fensible;— that  aU  quackery  is  an  abomination; — that  every 
man's  misery  is  his  own  fault ; — and  that  every  nation's  misery 
is  its  own  fault; — that  we  shall  all,  men  and  nations,  be 
scourged  till  we  learn  that  this  is  undeniable ; — that  the  aristo- 
cracy of  talent  is  very  desirable,  but  hard  to  find,  and  harder 
still  to  be  appreciated ; — and,  that  reform,  like  charity,  should 
begin  at  home. 

The  basis  of  this  book  is  Jocelin's  Chronicles,  a  Latin 
manuscript,  published  by  the  Camden  Society.  On  this  Saxon 
reliquc  various  remarks  are  founded;  and  its  slender  mate- 
rials are  worked  up  into  a  series  of  lively  portraitures  of  monks 
and  monastic,  royal,  and  feudal  doings  in  the  twelfth  century. 
These  are  followed  by  sundry  chapters  on  the  present,  all  tend- 
ing to  expose  the  hoUowness  of  modem  substitutes  for  sense> 
virtue  and  sound  policy.  The  following  may  be  taken  as  a  fair 
specimen. 

'  And  now  do  but  contrast  this  Oliver  with  my  right  honourable 
friend  Sir  Jabesh  Windbag,  Mr.  Facing-both-ways  Viscount  Mealy- 
mouth,  Earl  of  Windlestraw,  or  what  other  Cagliostro,  Cagliostrino, 
Cagliostraccio  the  course  of  fortune  and  parliamentary  majorities 
has  constitutionally  guided  to  that  dignity  any  time  during  these  last 
sorrowful  hundred  and  fifty  years.  Windbag,  weak  in  the  faith  of  a 
God,  which  he  believes  only  at  church  on  Sundays,  if  even  then; 
strong  only  in  the  faith  that  paragraphs  and  plausibilities  bring 
votes;  that  force  of  public  opinion,  as  he  calls  it,  is  the  primal 
necessity  of  things,  and  highest  God  we  have  : — Windbag,  if  we 
will  consider  him,  has  a  problem  set  before  hira  which  may  be  ranged 
in  the  impossible  class.  He  is  a  Columbus,  minded  to  sail  to  the 
indistinct  country  of  Nowhere,  to  the  indistinct  country  of  Whi- 
therward, by  the  friendship  of  thosesame  waste  tumbling  Water- Alps 
and  howling  waltz  of  All  the  winds ;  not  by  conquest  of  them  and  in 
spite  of  them,  but  by  friendship,  when  once  they  have  made  up  their 
mind.  He  is  the  most  original  Columbus  I  ever  saw.  Nay,  his 
problem  is  not  an  impossible  one  ;  he  will  infallibly  arrive  at  that  same 
country  of  Nowhere ;  his  indistinct  Whitherward  will  be  a  Thither- 
ward. In  the  ocean  abysses  and  Locker  of  Davy  Jones,  there, 
certainly  enough,  do  he  and  his  ship's  company,  and  all  their  cargo 
and  navigatings,  at  last  find  lodgment.  Oliver  knew  that  his 
America  lay  there,  Westward-ho ; — and  it  was  not  entirely  by  friend- 
ship of  the  Water- Alps,  and  yeasty  insane  Froth  Oceans,  that  he 
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meant  to  get  thither.  He  sailed  according;  had  compass-card,  and 
rules  of  navigation — older  and  greater  than  these  Froth  Oceans,  old 
as  the  Eternal  God !  Or  again,  do  but  think.  Windbag  in  these 
his  probable  five  years  of  office  has  to  prosper  and  get  paragraphs  : 
the  paragraphs  of  these  five  years  must  be  his  salvation,  or  he  is  a 
lost  man ;  redemption  no  where  in  the  Worlds  or  in  the  Times 
discoverable  for  him.  Oliver  too  would  like  his  paragraphs ;  suc- 
cesses, popularities  in  these  five  years  are  not  undesirable  to  him  ; 
but  mark,  I  say,  this  Enormous  circumstance :  after  these  five  years 
are  gone  and  done,  comes  an  eternity  for  Oliver.  Oliver  has  to 
appear  before  the  Most  High  Judge :  the  utmost  fiow  of  Paragraphs, 
the  utmost  ebb  of  them,  is  now  in  strictest  arithmetic,  verily  no 
matter  at  all ;  its  exact  value  zero  i  an  account  altogether  erased ! 
Enormous ; — which  a  man,  in  these  days,  hardly  fancies  with  an 
effort !  Oliver's  paragrapiis  are  all  done,  his  battles,  division -lists, 
successes,  all  summed;  and  now  in  that  awful  unerring  Court  of  Re- 
view, the  real  question  first  rises,  whether  he  has  succeeded  at  all? 
whether  he  has  not  been  defeated  miserably  for  evermore  ?  Let  him 
come  with  world-wide, lo  paeans,  these  avail  him  not.  Let  him  come 
covered  over  with  the  world's  execrations,  gashed  with  ignominious 
death- wounds,  the  gallo.vs-rope  about  his  neck:  what  avails  that? 
The  word  is.  Come  thou  brave  and  faithful;  the  word' is,  Depart 
quack  and  accursed !  O  Windbag,  my  right  honourable  friend,  in 
very  truth  I  pity  thee.  I  say,  these  paragraphs,  and  low  or  loud 
votings  of  thy  poor  fellow -blockheads  of  mankind  will  never  guide 
thee  in  any  enterprise  at  all.  Govern  a  country  on  such  guidance  ? 
Thou  canst  not  make  a  pair  of  shoes,  sell  a  pennyworth  of  tape,  on 
such.  No,  thy  shoes  are  vamped  up  falsely  to  meet  the  market;  be- 
hold the  leather  only  seemed  to  be  tanned  ;  thy  shoes  melt  under  me 
to  rubbishy  pulp,  and  are  not  veritable  mud-defying  shoes,  but 
plausible,  vendible  similitudes  of  shoes — thou  unfortunate  and  —  I ! 
O  my  right  honourable  friend,  when  the  paragraphs  flowed  in  who 
was  like  Sir  Jabesh  ?  On  the  swelling  tide  he  mounted ;  higher, 
higher,  triumphant,  heaven  high.  But  the  paragraphs  again  eobed 
out,  as  unwise  paragraphs  needs  must :  Sir  Jabesh  lies  stranded, 
sunk  and  for  ever  sinking  in  ignominious  ooze  ;  the  mud-nymphs, 
and  ever-deepening  bottomless  oblivion,  his  portion  to  eternal  time. 
Posterity !  Thou  appoalest  to  posterity,  thou  ?  My  right  honourable 
friend,  what  will  posterity  do  for  thee  ?  The  voting  of  posterjty, 
were  it  continued  through  centuries  in  thy  favour,  will  be  quite 
inaudible,  extra-forensic,  without  any  effect  whatever.  Posterity  can 
do  simply  nothing  for  a  man  ;  not  even  seem  to  do  much,  if  the  man 
be  not  brainsick.  Bjsides,  to  tell  the  trutli,  the  bets  are  a  ttioosand 
to  one,  posterity  will  not  hear  of  thee,  my  right  honourable  friend ! 
Posterity,  I  have  found,  has  generally  his  own  Windbags  sufficiently 
trumpeted  in  all  market-places,  and  no  leisure  to  attend  to  ouca. 
Posterity,  which  has  made  of  Norse-Odin  a  similitude,  and  of  Nor- 
man William  a  brute  monster,  what  will  or  can  it  make  of  English 
Jabesh  ?     O  Heavens,  '  Posterity  '  ? 

'These  poor  persecuted  Scotch  Covenanters,'  said  I  to  my  in- 
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quiring  Frenchman,  in  such  stinted  French  as  stood  at  command, 
*  lis  8*  en  appelaientd* — *  Ala  PoatMt^,'  interrupted  he,  helping  me 
out. — '  Ah,  Monsieur,  non,  mille  fois  non !  They  appealed  to  the 
Eternal  God,  not  to  posterity  at  all !'  '  Citait  dif&ent.''-pip.  299 
—302. 

We  may  now  fulfil  our  promise  of  presenting  what  we  wish  to 
be  a  fair  view  of  Mr.  Carlyle  as  an  English  writer.  We  are  the 
more  disposed  to  do  this^  because  in  such  critical  notices  of  him 
as  have  come  in  our  way,  and  in  the  general  tone  of  alluding 
to  him  in  some  literary  and  religious  circles,  we  do  not  think 
that  he  is  justly  appreciated.  This  is  very  much  his  own  fault. 
His  style  is  queer ;  and  its  queemess  is  increased  by  an 
apparent  straining  after  eccentricities  of  expression,  which  is 
unworthy  alike  of  his  genius,  of  his  attainments  in  polite  lite- 
rature, and  of  the  delicious  proofs  he  has  given  of  ability  to  do 
better.  We  have  not  the  vanity  to  think  that  he  who  wrote 
the  Essay  on  Novalis,  would  condescend  to  read  what  we  have 
here  written,  or  if  he  did,  that  we  could  do  any  good  by  shewing 
him  that  our  admiration  is  discouraged  by  such  blemishes  as 
are  scattered  through  these  volumes.  But,  in  accoimting  for 
the  distaste  we  find  towards  his  writings,  we  stumble  at  once 
on  this  fact — that  these  blemishes  stare  every  reader  in  the 
face.  We  are  not  advocates  for  a  rigid  imiformity  of  the  dress 
in  which  men  clothe  their  thoughts:  for  we  have  been  nau- 
seated a  thousand  times  with  the  tricking  out  of  common 
notions  and  trite  images  in  language  borrowed,  and  in  periods 
imitated,  from  those  masters  of  composition  who  always  wrote 
as  they  thought  and  felt;  neither  can  we  sympathise  with 
the  Anti-German  prejudice,  which  talks  with  ignorant  flip- 
pancy of  mysticism  and  pantheism,  and  neology,  and  other 
bugbears  which  fright  our  good  English  isle  from  its  pro- 
priety :  for  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  philosophers  and  poets  of 
Germany  are  worth  understanding,  and  that  they  will  in  due 
time  be  understood  in  England ; — still  we  hold  that  our  own 
idioms  are  of  too  much  value  to  be  cast  away ;  that  there  is  in 
them  a  power  for  tis  which  every  writer  of  our  language  ought 
to  reverence ;  and  that  neither  philosophy  nor  taste  allows  us 
to  abandon  them  for  grotesque  and  barbarous  novelties.  We 
have  outlived  the  euphuisms  of  the  age  of  James,  and  the 
Gallicisms  of  a  later  day.  We  barely  tolerate  the  unwieldy 
latinity  of  Johnson.  There  is  a  ripeness  in  the  best  parts 
of  our  most  admired  authors  which  will  be  felt  and  relished 
wherever  our  language  is  spoken.  All  men  who  have  power  to 
instruct  and  interest  the  English  mind  would  do  well  to  lay  to 
heart  the  words  of  Sir  Philip  Francis  to  Burke :  '  Once  for  all  1 
wish  you  would  let  mc  teach  you  to  write  English :  to  me,  who 
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am  to  read  every  thing  you  write,  it  would  be  a  great  comfort, 
and  to  you  no  sort  of  disparagement.     Why  will  you  not  allow 
yourself  to  be  persuaded  that  polish  is  essential  to  preservation?' 
Mr.  Carlyle's   sentences   are   sometimes  vague  —  diffuse  —  la- 
bouring to  say  sometliing  which  is  not  said.     He  is  now  and 
then  most  provokingly  heavy  and  prosy.     Very  often  there  is  a 
sneer   of  contemptuousncss :    as   when  he  treats   us  to   such 
elegancies  as   ^  brother  blockhead '  —  ^  goose '  —  ^  ass '  —  ^  poor 
devil' — a  class  of  substantives  not  much  improved  by  trans- 
plantation from  the  slang  of  the  rabble,  and  not  very  particu- 
larly adapted  to  improve  either  the  manners  or  the  dialect  of 
the  young  gentlemen  who  can  afford  to  read  the  not  extra- 
vagantly cheap   merchandize   of  Mr.  Carlyle.     The  vexatious 
part  of  it  is  that  these  odious  vulgarities  intrude  on  us  in  com- 
pany with  so  much  that  is  chaste,  exquisitely  polished,   and 
delightful   for   its  originality. — A  more  serious   objection   lies 
against  the  ambiguity  that  shrouds  some  of  our  author's  opinions. 
We  do  not  say  that  this  is  studied.     Yet  we  trace  throughout  a 
great  part  of  his  compositions  a  sort  of  lurking  fondness  for 
putting  his  reader  on  the  wrong  scent :  there  are  so^ie  clumsy 
devices  of  this  kind  to  be  placed  to  the  account  of  those  incon- 
sistencies which  most  men  have  to  answer  for,  and  which  make 
an  inconvenient  demand  on  our  confidence  in  this  gentleman's 
cxcrcistfj  of  that  one  virtue  which,  with   much  earnestness,  he 
preaches  to  his  brother  men — sincerity. 

We  have  examined  these  volumes  at  separate  periods  of 
leisure,  with  a  deep  sense  of  our  responsibility  as  writers  who 
profess  to  regard  human  life  as  intended  for  nobler  work  than 
literature,  and  who  are  more  concerned  for  the  purity  of  our 
national  religious  belief  than  for  any  other  interest.  We  are 
far  from  thinking  that  Mr.  Carlyle  is  what  is  meant  by  being  a 
pantheist.  We  could  quote  many  admirably  expres'^ed  pas* 
sages  to  prove  that  he  is  not.  Few  writers  indeed  so  often 
s^iggest  the  recollection  of  an  eternal  Creator,  a  moral  ruler  of 
the  world.  Yet  in  his  quotations,  genuine  or  simulated,  from 
favourite  books,  and  in  his  unfolding  of  his  idea  of  the  world, 
there  are  things  which  startle  healthy  minds,  and  which  drive 
sickly  minds  off  to  regions  of  mist,  where  neither  truth  nor 
happiness,  nor  virtue,  has  been  ever  known  to  flourish. 

We  cannot  say  that  wc  are  at  all  edified  by  his  frequent  mode  of 
using  Scripture  language.  We  are  pained,  rather,  and  some- 
times shocked.  It  may  be  prejudice :  nay,  we  know  it  to  be  pre- 
judice ;  but  arc  there  not  prejudices  which  it  is  safe  to  have,  and 
not  safe  to  tamper  with?  It  is  no  part  of  our  pleasure  in 
reading  Mr.  Carlyle's  writings,  that  M'c  are  sometimes  made 
to  feel  as  though  he  did  not  understand  Christianity,  seeing  that 
he  takes  upon  him  to   say  civil  things  in  its  favour,   a:«   a 
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most  respectable  part  of  a  series  of  enlightenments,  all  tending 
to   the  grand  millennium  of  poetic  manhood,  forming,  along 
with  Paganism,  Islamism,  and  Goethism,  the  tme   religion  of 
our  world.     The  levelling   of  the  Hebrew  prophets  with  poets ; 
the   confounding  of  the  natural  with  the   super-natural;  the 
more  than  doubt  (as  we  read)  of  miracles  in  the  proper  meaning 
of  that  word,  and  of  inspiration  in  the  distinctive  sense  attached 
to  it  by  christians,  are  not  unlikely  to  excite  the  suspicions 
which  may  be  sighed  over  as  contracted,  or  ridiculed  as  '  Me- 
thodism 'y    but  men  who  are  neither  fools,  bigots,  nor  methodists, 
— nor  unfamiliar  with  the  wells  at  which  Mr.  Carlyle  has  been 
drawing,  are  prepared  to  justify  these  suspicions  by  clear  rea- 
sonings and  manly  sentiments.     If  Mr.  Carlyle  does  not  believe 
that  Jesus  Christ  rose  from  the  dead,  we  are  sorry  to  confess 
tliat  he  is  not  the  first  man  of  genius  who  has  given  no  sign 
of  having  examined  the  proofs  that  He  did ;  but  if  he  does 
believe  that  fundamental   miracle   of  Christianity,   we   cannot 
congratulate  him  on  his  treatment  of  our  faith :  and  we  are 
free  to  say  that  this  particular  feature  in  his  publications  will 
do  more  harm  than  all  the  rest  can  possibly  do  gd&d.     We  use 
no  stinted  phrases  in  our  praise  of  much  that  he  has  written. 
We  greatly  admire  his  natural  originality  of  thought,  his  fertile 
suggestiveness,  his  fine  analogies,  his  pictorial  vividness,  his  con- 
versation-like  familiarity,   his   quiet   fun,    his  hatred  of  dead 
formalisms,  his  love  of  poetry  and  learning,  his  sympathy  with 
man,  his    exposure    of  cant    and   hypocrisy,  his   fair    appre- 
ciation of  what  is  good,  or  great,  or  beautiful,  wherever  he  can 
find  it ;  and  we  are  confident  of  the  wisdom  and  the  humanity 
of  liis  aims ;  but  we  cannot  look  at  one  or  two  tendencies  of  his 
productions,  without  perceiving  that  he  has  not  touched  the 
core  of  the  disease  which  he  exhibits  with  so  much  power,  and 
tliat  therefore  he  is  not  the  physician  in  whose  prescriptions  the 
remedy  is  to  be  found.     If  he  would  follow  out  some  of  the 
views  of  actual  human  nature  which  he  has  opened,  comparing 
them  with  the  ideal  of  the  gospel ;  if  he  would  follow  out  some 
of  the  views  of  Christianity  which  he  has  glanced  at ;  if  he  would 
look  more  thoughtfully  and  more  believingly  at  the  ^  high  ques- 
tion,' how  Christianity  originated ;  if  he  would  lay  aside  essays 
on    miracles  for  patient  study  of  the  miracles  themselves  ;    if 
he  would  devoutly  grasp  the  grand  distinctive  peculiarities  of  the 
new   covenant — which   lie   deeper  than  the  sage  of  Wilhelm 
Meister  penetrated,  and  yet  are  open  to  the  unsophisticated 
mind  of  every  genuine  believer;  if  he  would  ^  clear  his  mind  of 
cant '  on  one  side  as  well  as  on  the  other,  we  should  then  hope 
to  hail  him  as  a  writer  worthy  of  higher  reverence  than  any  of 
his  past  works  have  yet  desened  on  his  behalf. 

His  dreams  admit  of  generous  inteif  retation ;  we  cheerfully 
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adopt  it ;  but  until  he  has  written  in  a  vein  more  congenial  with 
the  spirit  of  revealed  truth,  we  will  accord  to  him,  as  heartily  as 
he  could  wish,  the  title  of  '  wise  man,^  or  '  poet ;'  but  not  that  of 
martyr  to  the  true  religion,  which  is  to  heal  our  suffering  and 
distracted  world.— The  effects  of  Mr.  Carlyle's  writings,  like 
those  of  any  other  man,  will  be  modified  by  all  the  other  in- 
fluences  which  act  on  the  minds  of  readers :  his  followers  and 
imitators  will  be  no  exception,  we  fear,  to  the  general  rule  in 
such  cases : — they  will  miss  his  excellencies,  and  they  will  ex- 
aggerate his  faults.  It  hsis  been  our  lot  to  mark  this  influence 
in  the  first,  the  second,  the  third,  and  even  yet  lower  degrees. 

We  hold  it  to  be  no  small  advantage  to  have  Ihe  attacks  of 
such  a  writer  made  with  so  much  frequency  and  force  on  the 
persiflage— the  pretension — the  apeing — the  hoUowness — the 
hypocrisy — which  for  a  long  time  has  been  eating  like  a  canker- 
worm,  the  strength  and  pith  of  English  society.  To  follow  him 
in  this  noble  and  manly  path  is  honourable;  and  we  will  in- 
dulge the  hope  that  his  writings  will  increase  the  number  of 
such  followers. 

It  is  no  stUall  advantage  which  we  expect  to  be  derived  from 
the  study  of  these  writings,  by  inducing  his  readers  to  think, — 
to  examine  the  meaning  and  the  power  of  English  words, — to 
look  into  the  foundations  of  institutions, — to  meditate  on  the 
import  of  facts  around  them, — to  generalize  their  views, — tft-^ 
learn  wisdom  from  all  ages,  and  from  all  nations,  —to  fegl^yy^ 
to  act  for  man  at  large,  and  for  ages  yet  to  come.  There  is,  o' 
course,  some  danger,  as  Mr.  Carlyle's  favourite  German  w]n.brs 
have  painfully  illustrated  by  their  example,  of  generali^mfc  so 
far  as  to  confound  the  practicable  with  the  unattainaiiJe,  and  to 
merge  the  supernatural  in  the  natural.  For  preventing  this,  we 
must  place  some  reliance  on  that  attachment  vo  the  results  of 
actual  experience,  and  that  thorough  grounding  in  fundamental 
principles  and  distinctions,  which  we  conceive  to  be  the  marked 
superiority  of  the  English  over  the  German  education.  But  on 
this  we  cannot  rely  without  some  security  that  the  guides  of 
our  English  youth  will  themselves  master  the  peculiarities  of 
those  Germanisms  which  writers  like  Mr.  Carlyle  arc  pouring 
into  our  literature,  honestly  examining  them,  sifting  them,  and 
bringing  them  to  those  tests  which  cannot  but  be  fBoniliiur  to 
the  disciples  of  Bacon,  Newton,  and  Butler.  We  may  add, 
that  we  hold  it  to  be  no  light  matter  that  Mr.  Carlyle  should 
have  done  so  much,  and,  on  the  whole,  have  done  it  so  well,  to 
bring  the  English  reader  into  some  acqiuuntance  with  the  teem- 
ing and  varied  literature  of  our  German  brothers.  We  have 
been  greatly  struck  when  conversing  with  learned  Germans  in 
their  own  country,  with  their  notions  of  the  insular  and  one- 
sided literature  of  Englishmen.     It   seemed  to  them  tliat  wc 
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are  so  proud  of  our  political  institutions,  of  our  commercial 
activity, — of  our  uaval  energy — of  our  religious  undertakings 
and  of  our  prodigious  wealth,  that  we  look  with  ignorant  contempt 
on  the  labours  of  more  quiet,  thoughtful,  plodding,  and  highly 
intellectual  men.  It  is  very  true  that  the  Germans  may  be  as 
much  swayed  by  national  prejudice  in  entertaining  these  views, 
as  we  are,  in  acting  so  as  to  call  forth  their  criticisms.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  it  is  well  for  us  to  cultivate  their  strong  and 
full  language,  to  have  some  insight  into  their  deep,  though 
changeful  philosophy,  to  take  the  lights  they  throw  on  the 
sources  of  the  beautiful,  and  of  the  good,  to  feel  the  music  of 
their  thoughts,  to  catch  the  inspiration  of  their  genius,  and  to 
enrich  ourselves  from  the  treasures  of  their  amazing  scholarship. 
For  drawing  aside  part  of  the  veil  which  difference  of  language^ 
and  of  usages,  has  placed  between  us  and  these  gifted  thinkers, 
we  believe  that  Mr.  Carlyle  has  done  us  no  small  service.  It  will 
not  be  the  least  part  of  the  service  if  th3  ultimate  effect  should 
be,  as  we  hope  it  may,  to  increase  the  reciprocal  communica- 
tion between  the  Germans  and  ourselves.  The  most  enlightened 
of  that  nation  are  quite  as  much  disposed  as  the  most  en- 
lightened of  our  own  to  admit  that  each  nation  would  be  im- 
proved by  a  larger  and  more  liberal  acquaintance  with  the 
other.  The  writer  of  this  article  had  some  pleasant  intercourse, 
not  very  long  ago,  with  an  accomplished  professor,  in  one  of 
the  universities  of  Denmark,  the  author  of  a  profound  work  in 
the  German  language,  on  the  North  German  History,  That 
well-informed  and  amiable  gentleman  told  the  writer  that,  as  a 
literary  pensioner  employed  by  the  present  King  of  Denmark, 
he  had  visited  all  the  countries  of  western  Europe,  including, 
amongst  others,  Germany  and  England.  It  was  his  conviction 
that  the  English  schools  of  learning  had  over  those  of  Germany 
this  great  advantage, — that  the  English  teachers  were  more 
generally,  and  more  thoroughly,  men  who  built  their  instruc- 
tions on  solid  and  settled  principles ;  though  the  Germans  are, 
on  the  whole,  he  thinks,  more  constant  in  their  industry,  and 
more  independent  in  their  modes  of  thinking.  Agreeing,  in 
the  main,  with  our  excellent  Danish  friend,  we  are  far  from 
being  sorry  that  so  able  a  writer  as  Mr.  Carlyle  should  have 
raised  his  voice  in  awakening  British  intellect  to  the  beauty, 
fertility,  and  power  of  German  thought.  But  we  are  reminded 
of  what  we  cannot  but  regard  as  an  infelicitous  effect  of  this 
German  tendency  on  Mr.  Carlyle^s  own  mind ;  and  we  are 
jealous  lest  the  evil,  rather  than  the  good,  should  predominate 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  may  be  influenced  by  his  produc- 
tions. This  evil,  we  apprehend,  will  show  itself  in  three  dis- 
tinct respects, — in  the  general  mode  of  thinking, — in  the  style 
of  language, — and  in  the  manner  of  treating  questions  bearing 
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on  religion.     We  will  trespass  on  our  readers  by  a  short  illus- 
tration or  two  of  each  of  these  particulars. — As  to  the  general 
mode  of  thinking : — Every   nation  has  a  manner  of  thinking 
peculiarly  its  own.     The  orientals^  speaking  generally^  though 
they  have  their  specific  varieties,  are  distinguished  by  the  rich 
symboUsm  of  their  gorgeous  and  lavish  imagery ;  the  Greeks 
by  their  harmony,  subtlety,  and  beauty ;  the  Romans  by  their 
simplicity  and  strength ;  the  Italians  by  their  artistic  sensuous - 
ness  and  dulcet  softness;  the  Spaniards  by  their  grave  and 
sounding  majesty ;   the  French  by  their  precision  in  science, 
their  antithesis  in  eloquence,  their   vivacity  in    all   things ; 
the   Dutch  by  their  calmness,   neatness,  and    pains-taking ; 
the  English  by  their  shrewdness,  solidity,  and  caution;  the 
Germans  by  their  depth  of  speculation,  their  ever-changing 
love  of  system,  their  self-reliance,  and  their  constant  aspiring 
after  an   unattainable  universality  which  leads  to  mysticism. 
What  we  have  just  now  in  view  is,  the  evil  of  being  smitten 
with    admiration    of  some  one  of  the  innumerable    German 
schools,    mistaking    its    meaning,    imitating    its  foibles,    and 
substituting  all  this  for  depth,  originality,  and  comprehen- 
siveness.    There  is,  perhaps,  not  one  man  in  Grermany  who 
pretends  to  understand  more  than  a  very  small  portion  of  tlie 
literature  of  his  own  country :  for  a  foreigner,  we  are  not  afraid 
to  say,  this  is  simply  not  possible.     Now,  much  of  the  German 
mode    of   thinking   is   so  unapproachably   abstruse,  often  so 
grotesque,  and  always  so  alien  to  the  habits  of  the  most  soundly 
disciplined  and  most  richly  cultivated  Englishmen,  that  we  are 
persuaded,  while  much  is  gained,  much  also  is  lost  by  either  a 
superficial,  or  an  excessive,  attention  to  the  writings  of  that  book- 
making  })eople.      It  appears  to  us  that  a  conceited  show  of 
German  literature,  and  a  slavish,  yet  sometimes  unconscious, 
^{option  of  faults  at  which  sensible  Germans  have  been  laughing 
for  nearly  twenty  years,  is  not  an  improvement  in  the  intel- 
lectual habitudeis  of  Englishmen.     But  in  many  respects  this 
is  the  effect  which  we  have  seen  produced  by  an  over-weening 
fondness  for   Mr.   Carlyle's   admirable  writings,  both  in  the 
United  States  and  in  Great  Britain.      Muddiness  is  not  depth. 
Mist  is  not  sublimity.  Contortion  is  not  inspiration.  Convulsion 
is  not  energy.— Then,  as  to  style  of  language ;  the  natural  is  of 
course  the  best.    There  is  a  style  which  is  natural  to  our  lan- 
guage, because  it  becomes  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  our  people. 
He  who  has  read  Shakspeare,  Milton,  Taylor,  Dryden,  Pope, 
Addison,  Swift,  Cowper,  Paley,  Mackintosh,  Southey,  and  Robert 
llall,  need  not  be  afraid  of  exhausting  the  powers  of  our  Eng- 
lish, as  these  writers  have  exempUfied  them.     For  every  thought 
that  is   noble,  for  every  sentiment  that  is  tender,  for  every 
passion  that  is  terrible,  for  every  enquiry  that  deserves  patience. 
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and  for  every  imagination  that  demands  fire,  the  English  writer 
may  find  full  utterance,  without  going  beyond  the  bounds  of 
our  own  manly  and  truly  national  literature.     Mr.  Carlyle  has 
charmed  us  often  by  the  telling  force  and  the  flowing  sweetness 
of  the  pure  English  words  which  he  so  well  knows  how  to  use. 
But  the  blemishes  of  his  style,  to  which  we  have  before  re- 
ferred, are  more  likely  to  catch  the  fancy  of  many  a  glowing 
reader.     He  seems  to  us  to  think  slowly,  but  to  write  in  haste. 
It  may  not  be  so;  yet  we  can  scarcely  believe  that  a  large  por- 
tion of  what  he  has  printed  has  been  filed  and  polished  by  that 
'art  of  blotting'  to  which  nearly  all  th6  works  which  live  have  owed 
so  much.     Nothing  would  be  easier  than  to  imitate  this  crude 
and  barbarous  torturing  of  our  language. — ^As  there  is  a  style 
natural  to  our  language,  there  is  also  a  manner  of  expression 
suited  to  the  mental  character  of  the  individual  who  speaks  or 
writes  it.     Tliere  are  few,  perhaps,  whose  similarity  of  intel- 
lectual  constitution  would  make  it  natural  for  them  to  utter 
themselves  as  Mr.  Carlyle  does,  even  when  he  is  most  un- 
afiected.      Still  fewer  must  they  be  to  whom  it  is  natural  to 
express  themselves  in  those  cumbrous  and  jerking  passages, 
by  which  his  writings   are  disfigured.     If   there  be  such — 
we  give  them  up   to  their  strange  nature,   only  wondering 
that   such   extravagance  and  folly  should  be  natural  to  any 
man. — Mr.  Carlyle's  treatment  of  questions  bearing  on  religion 
is  anything  but   uniformly  offensive :  here,  as  we  think,  lies 
much  of  the  mischief.     However  firm,  conscientious,  and  prac- 
tically consistent  Mr.  Carlyle's  own  religious  views  may  be, 
— and  we  are  far  from  assuming  a  right  to  judge,   or   en- 
couraging a  disposition  to  condemn  him,  in  this  respect — one 
thing  is  as  clear   to  .  our    apprehension  as  most    things   of 
the     kind,   namely,     that     the    religious    tendency    of    his 
writings  is  not  in  the  same  direction  with  what  we  believe  to  be 
the  drift  of  prophets,  evangelists,  and  apostles.     This  is  too 
sacred  a  theme  for  either  flattery  or  reproach.     But  if  the  worst 
influences  of  German  infidelity, — the  cast  ©^infidelity  of  Eng- 
land,— do  not  taint  the  minds   of  Mr.  Carlyle's  readers,  our 
experience  has  been  singularly  unfortunate,  and  our  observa- 
tion, which  has  been  neither  idle  nor  unfriendly,  has  deceived 
us  ill  a  way  for  which  we  are  at  a  loss  to  account. 
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Art.  II.  Travels  in  Southern  Abyssinia,  through  the  country  of  Adal,  to 
the  kingdom  o/Shoa.  By  Charles  Johnston,  M.R.C.S.  2  Vols. 
8vo.   London:  J.  Madden  and  Co. 

These  volumes  are  the  production  of  an  intelligent  and 
obser\'ant  man,  extensively  acquainted  with  society,  and  well 
qualified  to  record  his  impressions  for  the  instruction  and 
entertainment  of  others.  Their  perusal  has  afforded  us  much 
pleasure,  and  though  we  have  recently  been  over  the  same 
ground  with  other  travellers,  our  interest  in  their  contents  has 
never  flagged.  Mr.  Johnston  held  the  appointment  of  surgeon 
on  board  the  iron-armed  steamer,  Phlegethon,  which  he 
relinquished  at  Calcutta  in  1841,  for  the  purpose  of  prose- 
cuting a  long-cherished  scheme  of  returning  to  England  across 
the  African  continent.  He  arrived  in  Aden  on  the  24th  of 
December  following,  with  letters  from  the  Indian  government 
to  Captain  Haines,  the  political  agent  at  Aden,  and  also  to 
Captain  Harris,  the  British  ambassador,  at  Shoa.  His  health 
at  this  time  was  greatly  impaired,  but  he  persisted,  contrary  to 
the  advice  of  friends,  in  his  favourite  scheme,  and  gladly 
accepted  from  Captain  Haines  the  chaise  of  some  despatches 
and  stores,  which  that  ofBcer  was  about  to  forward  to  the  Eng- 
lish mission  at  Shoa.  At  Tajourah,  whither  he  proceeded  in  a 
small  brig  of  war,  the  usual  delays  were  experienced  from  the 
cupidity  and  bad  faith  of  the  sultaun  and  his  oflBcials.  The 
gains  derived  from  the  transport  of  baggage  through  their 
country  were  sought  to  be  enhanced  by  every  means  which 
half-civilized  cunning  could  devise,  whilst  the  limited  authority 
of  the  ruler,  and  the  distracted  state  of  the  surrounding  country 
greatly  increased  the  difficulties  of  the  enterprize,  and  afforded 
a  pretext  for  extortion.  No  very  favourable  opinion  of  the 
manners  and  habits  of  Tajourah  wUl  be  formed  from  Mr.  John- 
stones  description  of  the  sultaun  : — 

'  He  was  a  man  at  least  sixty  years  of  age  ;  round  his  closely 
shaven  head  was  wnipped  a  dirty  white  muslin  turban,  beneath  which 
was  a  very  light  Arab  skull  cap  of  open  wicker-work,  made  of  the 
mid  rib  of  the  palm  leaf.  Naked  to  his  waist,  over  the  right 
shoulder,  and  across  his  chest,  was  slung  a  broad  belt  of  amulets^ 
consisting  of  numerous  packages  the  size  of  a  small  cartoacbe-boz, 
alternately  of  red  cloth  and  of  leather,  each  of  which  contained  some 
written  charm  against  every  evil  that  he  feared,  or  for  every  desir- 
able good.  A  common  checked  cotton  fotah,  or  cloth,  reaching  to 
the  knees,  was  fastened  around  bis  middle  by  a  leathern  belt,  in 
which  was  secured  a  very  handsome  sword  of  silver,  and  completed 
his  dress.  In  his  hand  he  held  a  light  spear,  that  served  to  support 
his  long  spare  figure  as  he  walked,  or  sometimes  to  chastise  a  rebel- 
lious urchin,  or  vituperative  female  of  his  household,  by  dropping 
the  heavily  iron  tipped  end  not  very  gently  on  their  heads  and 
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shoulders.  But  little  attention  was  paid  to  him  by  his  tribe  beyond 
the  simple  acknowledgment  of  him  ais  their  chief,  and  the  title  was 
only  valuable  as  a  legal  excuse  for  demanding  from  merchants  and 
strangers  some  paltry  present,  which  alone  constitutes,  as  far  as  I 
could  observe,  the  revenue  of  the  state  of  Tajourah.  Beyond  the 
limits  of  the  town,  the  authority  of  the  sultaun  was  disclaimed ;  and, 
in  fact,  it  was  very  evident  that  to  hold  quiet  possession  of  the  town, 
a  species  of  black  mail  was  extorted  from  him  and  the  inhabitants  by 
the  Bedouins  of  the  surrounding  country/ — vol.  i.  pp.  6,  7. 

Meeting  with  greater  difficulty  than  was  expected  in  obtaining 
transports  for  the  stores^  Mr.  Johnston  was  compelled  most 
reluctantly  to  return  to  Aden,  whence,  however,  he  was  again 
quickly  dispatched  by  a  different  route,  and  with  less  ostentation, 
to  Tajourah.  The  sight  of  a  brig  of  war  on  the  fom\er  visit  had 
awakened,  it  would  seem,  the  suspicion  of  the  Tajourans ;  at  least 
it  was  resolved — and  the  experiment  proved  successful — to  try 
the  eflfect  of  a  less  formidable  appearance.  Our  traveller  was 
now  accompanied  by  Mr.  Cruttenden,  the  assistant  political 
agent,  and  on  his  arrival  at  Tajourah,  was  entertained  with 
kindness  by  the  acquaintances  of  the  latter.  Some  rules  of 
courtesy  may  be  learned  even  from  the  half-civilized  tribes  of 
Africa,  for  we  are  told  that  the  ^  established  etiquette  of  hos- 
pitable politeness  leaves  to  the  stranger  the  first  day  of  arrival^ 
for  rest  after  his  journey,  and  for  making  him  welcome  on  the 
part  of  his  entertainers.^ 

At  first,  the  negociations  for  a  convoy  through  the  adjacent 
country  appeared  likely  to  prove  as  fruitless  as  on  the  former 
occasion.  Wearied  at  length  with  the  delays  interposed,  Mr. 
Cruttenden  resolved  to  return  to  Aden  with  the  stores,  which 
being  notified  to  the  Tajourah  authorities,  produced  an  imme- 
diate and  total  change  in  their  deportment.  Fearing  the  loss 
of  anticipated  gains,  they  now  promised  to  make  speedy  ar- 
rangements for  the  departure  of  the  stores.  This  was  effected 
in  the  afternoon  of  the  27th  of  March : — '  I  shook  hands,^  says 
Mr.  Johnston, '  with  Mr.  Cruttenden,  and  after  sincerely  thank- 
ing liim  for  the  kindness  and  trouble  he  had  taken  in  providing 
everything  necessary  for  my  journey,  mounted  my  mule,  and 
went  on  my  way,  rejoicing  at  having  at  last  turned  my  back 
upon  Tajourah,  a  town  I  was  most  heartily  tired  of.^ 

The  kafilah,  or  convoy,  was  under  the  joint  charge  of  our  tra- 
veller and  Ohmed  Mahomed,  or,  as  he  was  commonly  called, 
Ebin  Izaak.  Cassim,  one  of  the  chief  men  of  the  town,  and 
Ibrahim  Shaitan,  '  the  devil,'  a  very  appropriate  name,  as  Mr. 
Johnston  informs  us,  agreed  to  accompany  him  for  three  days. 
He  had  two  servants,  Zaido  and  Alice,  the  former,  a  tall,  good- 
natured  and  cowardly  fellow  ;  the  latter  both  obliging  and 
courageous.     Arriving  at  their  first  halting  place,  our  traveller 
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slept  in  an  open  part  of  the  savannah,  vith  his  saddle  for  a 
pillow,  Cassim  and  Ibrahim  taking  up  their  position  on  one 
side,  whilst  the  two  servants  lay,  the  one  at  his  feet  and  the 
other  at  his  head,  to  guard  against  assassination.  The  party 
rose  early  in  the  morning,  and  in  the  course  of  their  journey, 
saw  abundance  of  guinea-fowl  and  of  the  small  antelope,  men- 
tioned by  Salt.  The  scenery  had  its  full  influence  on  Mr. 
Johnston,  producing,  as  he  tells  us,  in  the  genuine  spirit  of  his 
present  vocation,  '  an  effect  of  enjojrment  in  my  mind,  th^t  per- 
haps owed  some  portion  of  its  charms  to  the  feeling  of  having  at 
last  entered  upon  the  long  wished-for  life  of  novel  and  wild 
adventure,  which,  from  a  boy,  I  had  so  ardently  desired/  The 
character  of  his  companions  was  by  no  means  adapted  to  insure 
a  sense  of  personal  security.  *  By  their  own  showing/  he  in- 
forms us,  ^  not  one  of  them  that  wore  a  small  tuft  of  hair  upon 
the  boss  of  his  shield  but  had  killed  and  murdered  ten  or  twelve 
individuals,  which,  if  only  understood  as  two  or  three,  the  men 
surrounding  me  must  have  caused  the  death  of  at  least  a  score 
of  their  fellow  beings ;  and  the  delight  and  evident  zest  with 
which  they  spoke  of  or  listened  to  the  several  struggles  in  which 
they  had  been  engaged,  told  the  fierce  and  cruel  character  of 
these  demons  in  human  shape.^ 

The  observation  of  our  traveller  was  not  limited  to  the 
character  or  habits  of  his  own  species.  With  these  he  was 
mainly  concerned,  and  his  volumes  are  therefore  principally 
occupied  with  such  details  as  illustrate  the  condition  and  pros- 
pects of  the  human  race  in  Africa.  The  geologist  and  the 
naturalist  will  however  find  much  to  inform  and  interest  them 
throughout  his  pages.  The  appearances  of  the  earth,  and  the 
habits  of  various  animals  are  carefully  noted,  and  the  records 
made  are  in  a  simple  and  lucid  style,  well  fitted  to  their  re- 
spective subjects.  The  following  brief  account  of  the  sagacity 
of  the  sea-gull  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen. 

'  In  the  evening,  I  strolled  from  the  low  jungle  that  here  skirts  the 
sea,  and  in  which  our  camp  was  made,  to  the  beach,  where  I  amused 
myself  by  observing  some  sea-gulls  that  exhibited  no  little  sagacity  in 
the  manner  in  which  they  obtained  their  food.  All  along  the  Bay  of 
Tajounih  the  small  hermit  crab  abounds,  and  formed,  1  should  sup- 
pose, from  what  I  saw,  the  principal  prey  of  these  birds.  It  would 
be  a  diificult  thing  to  get  at  this  kind  of  Crustacea,  with  all  the 
means  that  sea-gulls  can  command ;  but  instinct  has  taught  them  to 
have  recourse  to  a  method  of  unshelling  the  crabs  that  certainly  I 
should  not  have  thought  of.  Seizing  the  one  they  intend  to  operate 
upon,  they  fly  up  to  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  and  letting  it 
drop,  it  naturally  falls  on  the  heaviest,  or  topside  of  the  shell.  Beioie 
the  little  animal  can  recover  itself,  the  gull  has  caught  it  again,  and 
Hying  up  with  it  the  same  height  as  before,  he  lets  it  drop  a  second 
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time,  and  so  he  continues  till  the  repeated  falls  have  fractured  the 
shell,  and  he  gets  at  the  animal  without  further  trouble.  It  takes 
ten  or  twelve  of  these  short  flights  to  accomplish  the  object,  but  it 
never  fails;  and  as  the  birds  are  certainly  patterns  of  perseverance  in 
their  pursuit,  they  get,  no  doubt,  a  good  living  in  this  very  singular 
manner.  Besides  this  instance  of  their  sagacity,  I  have  seen  gulls  over 
and  over  again  defeat  the  attempts  of  the  hawk  to  pounce  upon  them, 
by  making  a  very  successful  but  very  unusual  flight  for  them,  which 
was  to  vie  with  the  hawk  himself  in  the  elevation  he  was  obliged  to 
take  for  the  success  of  his  swoop.  In  such  cases  they  seek  not  to 
shun  the  butcher  of  their  kind,  but  following  him  in  each  gyration  he 
makes,  afford  him  no  opportunity  of  attack,  and  soon  tire  him 
out.' — vol.  i.  pp.  94,  95. 

Notices  also  occur  of  the  Mirage,  of  which  European  travellers 
find  it  difficult  to  form  a  definite  conception.  It  constitutes  one 
of  the  peculiarities  of  African  scenery,  and  frequently  inflicts 
the  bitterest  disappointment  on  the  exhausted  and  thirsty  spec- 
tator.    Its  efi*ect  is  accurately  descrbed  in  the  following  extract. 

'  Coming  from  the  opposite  side,  diagonally  across  to  our  station, 
could  be  now  seen  the  stranger  Kafilah,  camel  after  camel,  emer* 
ging  from  the  mirage  in  a  long  extended  line.  The  effect  of  this 
natural  phenomenon,  the  mirage,  was  greater  than  I  expected.  The 
very  perfect  and  natural  resemblance  it  bears  to  v/ater,  the  reflection 
even  of  the  adjoining  ridges  as  perfectly  distinct  as  from  the  surface 
of  a  lake,  contributing  very  much  to  the  illusion.  To  ascribe  to  any 
traveller  the  originality  of  the  beautiful  expression,  '  ships  of  the 
desert,'  as  applied  to  that  useful  animal  the  camel,  is  an  injustice  to 
the  simple  elegance  of  natural  ideas.  Not  one,  but  half  a  dozen  of 
the  Bedouins,  came  to  me  in  succession,  and  directed  my  attention 
to  the  broad  and  enlarged  figure  of  the  camel  with  its  burden,  as  it 
appeared  through  the  medium  of  the  mirage,  and  all  expressed  them- 
selves exactly  in  the  same  terras,  that  it  was  the  ship  of  their 
country,  and  any  one  who  has  seen  the  camel  in  such  a  situation 
would  have  immediately  suggested  to  his  mind,  a  distant  vessel 
sailing  end  on  before  a  breeze,  with  all  its  studding  sails  set,  so  exact 
a  resemblance  is  observed  between  it  and  the  distorted  image  of  the 
la(lf?n  camel.* — ib.  pp.  217,  218. 

Wc  have  already  noticed  the  suspicious  character  of  Mr. 
Johnston's  attendants,  and  he  had  not  travelled  far  before  the 
most  convincing  evidence  was  afforded  of  his  personal  insecurity. 
His  fire-arms  were  their  terror,  but  even  these  did  not  exempt 
him  from  attempts  at  assassination,  which  were  frustrated  only 
by  his  self-possession  and  intrepidity.  Arriving  on  one  occasion, 
after  a  wearisome  day's  journey,  at  '  Alcex  Shaitan  '  (the  Devil's 
Water),  he  soon  composed  himself  to  rest  under  the  shade  of  a 
stunted  mimosa-tree,  but  was  urged  by  his  companions  to  avail 
himself  of  the  shelter  of  a  neighbouring  cave.  What  followed 
must  be  related  in  his  own  words. 
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'I  had  no  objection  to  proceed^  so  gathering  myself  up  with  no  little 
difRculty,  for  I  was  very  tired,  we  all  went  to  another  den  of  some 
wild  beast,  where  scattered  bones  and  other  traces  indicated  its 
recent  occupation.  Ohmed  Mahomed  creeping  in,  for  it  was  much 
less  than  the  one  at  Dafarre,  remarked  that  there  was  but  just  room 
for  me.  As  I  expected  he  was  going  to  remain,  I  pulled  off  my  boots 
and  belt,  and  laid  them  with  my  pistols  down  at  some  little  distance 
from  me,  and  should  have  gone  immediately  to  sleep,  had  not 
Ohmed  Mahomed,  made  preparations  to  depart,  and  told  me,  as  he 
got  out,  that  I  must  not  sleep  till  Zaido  came  with  my  rice.  This 
was  quite  an  accidental  observation,  and  so  natural,  that  I  only 
asked  him  to  send  Zaido  quickly,  and  took  up  a  position  by  placing 
myself  at  full  length  across  the  entrance  of  the  cave,  which  was  not 
above  eight  feet  wide,  so  that  Moosa  and  Garahmee,  who  had  been 
squatting  in  their  usual  manner  in  front,  could  not  conveniently  come 
in. 

'  Some  moments  afler  Ohmed  Mahomed  left,  Garahmee,  under 
pretence  of  stretching  himself,  laid  down  his  spear,  and  turning 
round  walked  some  little  way  until  he  could  get  a  good  view  of  the 
camp,  towards  which  he  looked  with  an  inquisitive  gaze,  that  told 
me  at  once  I  had  been  betrayed  into  this  place  for  the  purpose  of 
assassination,  and  felt  assured  that  a  struggle  for  my  life  was  now  at 
hand.  My  heart  beat  thick,  but  I  determined  not  to  show  the  least 
feeling  of  mistrust  until  their  game  had  beg^n ;  and  placing  myself 
a  little  more  under  cover  of  the  roof  of  the  cave,  awaited  the  first 
signal  of  attack  to  seize  my  pistols,  and  defend  myself  as  I  best 
might  It  may  be  astonishing  to  suppose  how  two  men  could  so  far 
overcome  the  fear  of  being  instantly  killed  by  my  fire-arms ;  but 
Garahmee,  who  was  a  most  cunning  man,  never  dreamt  that  uis  son, 
as  he  used  to  call  me,  suspected  in  the  least  his  design,  so  carelessly 
had  I  been  accustomed  to  trust  myself  with  him,  and  had  been  so 
deceived  by  his  particularly  mild  and  quiet  deportment.  His  first 
step,  afler  watching  the  occupation  of  the  camp,  was  to  endeavour 
to  take  Ohmed  Mahomed's  place  in  the  cave,  but  this  I  instantly 
objected  to  in  a  tone  so  suddenly  harsh  that  he  involuntarily  started, 
and  sat  down  again  just  at  my  feet,  but  outside  the  entrance.  All  this 
time  Moosa  had  been  sitting  about  five  paces  in  front.  His  shield, 
held  before  him,  concealed  his  whole  body,  a  black  face  and  bushy 
head  of  hair  alone  appearing  above  its  upper  edge ;  his  spear  was 
held  perpendicularly,  with  its  butt  end  placed  upon  the  earth,  in  the 
usual  manner,  when  an  attack  is  meditated. 

'  Garahmee  was  evidently  disconcerted  by  my  refusal  to  admit  him 
into  the  cave,  and  perhaps  if  I  had  assumed  a  greater  apparent 
suspicion,  he  would  have  deferred  his  attempt  until  a  moie  favourable 
opportunity :  but  seeing  me  seemingly  undisturbed,  he  took  his  seat 
at  my  head,  and  asked  peremptorily  for  some  dollars ;  '  and 
Moosa  wants  some  too,'  added  he,  turning  and  looking  with  an  ex- 
pression readily  understood  by  the  latter  worthy,  who  instantly  rose 
and  taking  the  place  just  vacated  by  Garahmee,  seconded  the  motion 
by  holding  out  his  hand  for  '  nummo  *  (dollars).    In  my  belt  was  the 
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pouch  made  by  Cruttenden  for  my  watch,  which  I  had  carried  in  the 
vain  expectation  of  making  it  serviceable  in  deciding  the  longitude 
of  my  halting  places,  but  perceiving  the  character  of  the  people,  had 
never  brought  it  out  for  fear  of  exciting  the  cupidity  of  those  around 
me.     Its  round  form,  however,  as  it  lay  in  the  pouch  attached  to  my 
waist-belt,  made  an  impression  as  if  dollars  were  there  concealed, 
as  I  afterwards  learnt  from  Ohmed  Mahomed,  who  assigned  this  as 
one  reason  for  the  attempt  which  had  been  made.     Drawing  the  belt 
and  pouch  towards  me,  in  the  loops  of  which  were  still  my  pistols, 
I  took  one   of  them  into  my  hand,    and  throwing  myBelf   as  far 
back   into  the  cave   as  I  could,  told  them  that   I  had  no  dollars 
for  them   till.  I  got  to   Abasha    (Abyssinia),     at    the    same    time 
telling   Moosa    to  go  for  Obnied   Medina    and  Ebin  Izaak,    as 
r  could  not  talk  to  them  in  their  language.     They  were    taken 
rather    aback  at  the  strong  position  I   had   assumed^  and  in  the 
decided  manner  in  which  I  had  met  the  first  step  to  an  outrage  ;  for 
amongst  these  people  a  demand  for  something  always  precedes  the 
attack,  to  enable  them  to  throw  their  victim,  even  if  he  suspect  their 
object,  off  his  guard,  in  the  vain  hope  that  he  might  be  enabled  to 
purchase  peace  by  giving  them  what  they  ask  for.     Neither  party, 
under  present  circumstances,  now  knew  what  farther  to  do«     I,   of 
course,  had  done  sufficient  for  defence,  and  they  found  that  they  had 
too  suddenly  for  their  purpose,  laid  themselves  open  to  my  suspicion; 
but  Garahmee,  with  ready  thought,  on  my  telling  Moosa  a  second 
time  to   go,   volunteered  to  be  the  bearer   of  the  message  himself, 
and  retiring  relieved  me  of  his  presence,  and  himself  of  the  un* 
pleasant  feeline  which  must  have  arisei^  in  bis  mind  on  having  been 
so  completely  toiled,  and  seeing,  besides,  that  I  was  perfectly  aware 
of  his  intentions.' — ib.  pp.  115 — 119. 

The  party  was  subject  to  frequent  interruptions  from  the 
hostile  demonstrations  of  the  tribes  through  whose  territory 
they  passed.  These  are  in  a  state  of  almost  perpetual  war,  by' 
which  the  cunning  and  ferocity  of  their  nature  are  fostered, 
and  a  fearful  hindrance  to  their  civilization  interposed.  De- 
spising the  arta  of  peace  and  neglectful  of  the  most  simple 
modes  of  husbandry,  they  subsist  on  mutual  rapine  and  vio- 
lence, '  hateful  and  hating  one  another.^  Whatever  other  regions 
may  furnish  in  support  of  the  theories  of  our  poets  and  would-be 
philosophers,  it  is  manifest  from  the .  concurrent  testimony  of 
many  travellers,  that  Africa  contains  no  Arcadian  scenes*,  in 
which  the  purity  and  benevolence  of  our  nature  are  exhibited  to 
greater  advantage,  than  under  the  so-called  perverting  influences 
of  Christianity.  It  is  a  melancholy  fact  that  every  extension 
of  our  knowledge  brings  with  it  additional  evidence  on  this 
point.  No  matter  in  what  direction  our  travellers  proceed, 
they  cannot  advance  a  step  wifliout  being  challenged  by  the 
proofs  of  human  depravity,  without  meeting  with  indications 
of  treachery  and  faithlessness,  as  subversive  of  social  order  as 
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they  arc  incompatible  with  tlie  devout  recognition  of  an  intel- 
ligent first  cause.  The  soil  of  heathenism  is  saturated  with  the 
blood  of  its  devotees,  and  would  in  many  cases  be  left  an  unin- 
habited waste,  were  it  not  for  the  conservative  elements  which 
are  deeply  seated  in  the  human  breast.  A  graphic  description 
is  given  of  the  mode  of  warfare  adopted  by  the  Dankalli  tribes, 
which  though  sufficiently  disgusting  we  shall  transcribe  for 
the  information  of  our  readers.  It  may  be  well  to  enquire 
whether  the  tactics  of  European  war  are  less  reprehensible,  or, 
in  the  judgment  of  superior  beings,  more  accordant  with  the 
oblijijations  and  spirit  of  our  religion. 

'About  four  o'clock,  a  sudden  commotion  among  the  Kafilah  men, 
all  rushing  to  spears  and  shields,  and  loud  shouts  of  '  Ahkeem ! 
Ahkeem!*  awoke  me  from  my  siesta.  Jumping  up  from  my  mat,  I 
seized  my  fire-arms,  and  ran  towards  the  place  where  Ohmed  Medina 
and  Ebin  Izuak  were  beckoning  me  to  come.  In  front,  was  a  crowd 
of  some  twelve  or  fourteen  men  fighting  in  the  greatest  desperation, 
and  so  near  to  us,  that  the  spears  that  were  thrown  almost  struck  the 
shields  of  those  with  whom  I  was  sitting  About  thirty  yards  beyond 
the  combatants,  who,  in  close  fight,  were  yelling,  struggling,  and 
falling,  another  line,  consisting  chiefly  of  my  Hy  Soumaulee  escort, 
sat  with  their  shields  before  them,  in  the  same  quiet  spectator-like 
fashion  as  ourselves.  I  must  observe,  however,  that  Adam  Burrah 
and  Moosa,  as  soon  as  they  saw  me  in  the  line  with  the  Tajourah 
people,  came  from  the  opposite  side,  and  sat  close  in  front  of  me. 
Ohmed  Medina  told  me  not  to  fire,  or  take  any  part  in  the  business 
except  to  take  care  of  myself,  as  the  quarrel  was  a  private  one,  and 
that  no  one  would  attack  us,  if  we  did  not  commence  hostilities.  To 
make  more  secure  against  an  accident,  Ebin  Izaak  kept  his  hand  on 
my  right  arm  all  the  time,  to  prevent  me  taking  up  either  of  my  guns 
thiit  lay  upon  the  ground  on  each  side  of  me. 

'  During  the  fight  I  noticed,  that  occasionally  one  of  the  Kafilah  men 
would  spring  up  from  his  sitting  posture,  and  with  a  loud  shout  run 
towards  the  combatants.  He  was  invariably  answered  by  one  of  the 
lly  Soumaulee  opposite,  who  rushed  to  meet  him  ;  so  that  in  a  short 
time,  morothandoublethenumberofthcoriginal  fighters  were  engaged. 

*  The  contest  which  was  now  taking  place  in  my  sight  was  an  actual 
representation,  on  a  small  scale,  of  the  mode  of  lighting  practised  by 
the  Dankalli  tribes.  When  two  hostile  bodies  of  these  people  meet, 
it  is  not  usual  for  the  whole  to  engage,  but  sitting  down  in  two  oppo- 
site lines  at  the  distance  of  sixty  or  eighty  yards  from  each  other, 
they  await  the  result,  produced  by  the  yelling,  jumping,  and  speech- 
ifying of  their  leaders,  who  for  this  purpose  stand  up  immediately  in 
I'ront  of  their  men. 

'  At  the  intended  attack  upon  our  Kafilah  at  Wadallissan,  by  the 
Bursane  Bedouins,  Garahmee,  in  addition  to  his  duty  of  keeping  Uie 
people  squatting  upon  their  heels,  evidently  recited  some  martial 
song,  or  speech,  which  at  intervals,  was  responded  to  with  loud  yellsy 
and  shaking  of  the  spears  in  the  direction  of  the  enemy. 
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*  A  few  becoming  sufficiently  excited  by  these  meanSi  they  rush 
from  either  side  into  the  intervening  space.  The  combat  then  com- 
mences, by  each  of  these  singling  out  his  opponent  and  squatting 
opposite  to  him,  in  their  usual  attitude,  at  the  distance  of  a  few 
yards  Balancing  their  spears  in  a  threatening  manner,  they  spar  at 
each  other  for  several  minutes,  until  one  conceives  he  has  a  favour- 
able opportunity  of  launching  his  spear,  when,  springing  to  his  feet, 
he  darts  it  with  great  force  and  precision.  Seldom,  however,  any 
injury  is  thus  produced,  for  his  wary  antagonist,  with  his  shield 
dashes  it  aside,  and  then  endeavours  to  break  it  by  jumping  and 
stamping  upon  it,  as  it  lies  upon  the  ground.  He,  in  his  turn, 
threatens  with  his  weapon,  his  spearless  opponent,  who,  bounding 
from  side  to  side,  in  a  stooping  posture,  endeavours  to  cover  with  bis 
shield  his  whole  body,  save  the  head,  and  thus  gives  no  steady 
object  for  the  aim  of  the  coming  missile.  At  length,  the  spear  being 
thrown  probably  with  the  same  harmless  effect, both  snatch  their  knivea 
from  their  girdle,  and  rush  with  great  impetuosity  upon  each  other, 
throwing  their  shields  to  the  ground  to  admit  of  their  grappling 
with  their  left  hands,  whilst  with  the  right  they  strike  swift  and 
heavy  blows  at  the  neck  and  into  the  left  side.  A  few  moments 
decide  the  murderous  conflict,  and  the  loud  shout  of  the  victor,  as 
he  pushes  from  his  front  the  heavy  corpse  of  the  slain,  proclaims 
his  success  in  the  gladiatorial  combat. 

•  During  the  fight,  continual  shouts  of  encouragement,  or  of  deri- 
sion, are  raised  by  the  noncombatants,  who  are  waiting  only  the 
stimulus  of  revenge,  on  seeing  a  friend  or  leader  killed,  or  to  be 
prompted  by  the  desire  to  assist  some  wounded  companion,  when 
they  then  rush  into  the  conflict,  from  their  previous  couchant  posi- 
tion, in  the  rear.  No  sooner,  however,  does  any  one  spring  forward 
for  this  purpose,  than  he  is  met  by  some  brave  of  the  opposite 
side,  who  runs  to  encounter  him.  Sometimes  two  or  three,  or  even 
more,  hasten  for  the  same  purpose;  but  corresponding  opponents 
leap  forward  to  engage  hand  to  hand  in  a  succession  of  duels,  with 
those  who  shew  this  anxiety  to  mingle  in  the  fray.  In  this  manner 
the  excitement  spreads,  pair  after  pair  enter  the  ensanguined  lists, 
and  new  comers  continue  to  lengthen  out  the  contest,  until  one  side 
exhausts  its  warriors,  and  the  weak  and  cowardly  of  that  party  alone 
are  sitting  in  the  rear.  The  victors  now  joined  by  their  reserve 
friends  rush  forward  to  attack  these,  and  kill  whoever  resists,  while 
the  rest,  throwing  aside  their  spears  and  shields,  fly  for  their  lives. 
Thus  terminates  a  sanguinary  affair,  for  of  the  number  of  warriors 
actually  engaged,  one  half,  on  the  side  of  the  defeated  party,  must 
be  slain ;  sometimes,  with  very  little  loss  on  the  part  of  the  victors.* 
—lb.  pp.  275—279. 

The  habits  of  the  people  are  in  strict  accordance  with  the  low 
state  of  civilization  denoted  in  this  passage.  What  will  our 
fashionable  loungers  think  of  the  following  description  of  an 
African  toilette,  consequent  on  the  slaughter  of  a  sheep  which 
Mr.  Johnston  had  presented  to  his  companions  ? 

'  I  was  very  much  amused,  when  the  sheep  was  slaughtered,  by 
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the  contest  which  took  place  for  the  intestines  and  fat.  It  was  of  the 
usual  Adal  kind,  covered  with  short  hair,  entirely  white,  except  the 
small  black  head.  The  tail  was  large  and  heavy,  consisting  princi- 
pally of  a  huge  deposit  of  suet  overhanging  from  the  rump.  Two 
or  three  applicants  were  almost  fighting  about  the  possession  of  this, 
which  I  at  length  settled  by  dividing  between  Garahmee  and  Moosa, 
who  retired  with  it,  borrowing  my  copper  cooking-pot  and  a  large 
wooden  bowl  from  Zaido,  for  some  purpose  or  other  I  could  not 
make  out,  but  which  determined  me  to  watch  their  proceedings  to 
satisfy  my  curiosity.  Having  melted  the  fat  over  a  low  fire  they  soo^ 
prepared  with  camels'  dung  and  dry  sticks,  they  poured  the  oily 
liquid  into  the  bowl ;  Moosa  then  took  his  seat  upon  the  ground, 
sitting  between  Garahniee's  legs,  who  commenced,  with  a  long 
skewer-like  comb  of  one  prong,  to  comb  out  and  arrange  the  rather 
tangled  mass  of  lon^  stiff  curly  hair,  which  was  the  pride  and  chiefest 
care  of  Moosa.  Having  tastefully  adjusted  the  ends  of  the  hair, 
behind  and  over  the  ears,  in  one  regular  line,  and  brought  it  to  a 
level  surface  all  over  the  head,  Garahmee  then  took  a  large  mouthful 
of  the  melted  fat  from  the  bowl,  and  suddenly  applying  his  lips  to 
the  surface  of  the  hair,  continued  to  send  it  in  spirts,  so  as  fairly  to 
spread  it  over  every  part,  and  to  do  it  effectually  and  properly, 
taking  several  fresh  pulls  at  the  bowl,  until  he  thought  a  just  half  was 
expended,  when  he  got  up  and  exchanged  places  with  Moosa,  who 
did  for  him  the  same  friendly  office.  Garahmee,  however^  was  quite 
bald  in  front,  so  all  his  share  of  the  grease  was  not  only  blown 
over  the  hair  on  the  back  part  of  his  head,  but  also  well  rubbed  in 
with  the  hands.  Afler  this  operation  had  been  duly  performed,  the 
character  of  their  hair  was  completely  changed,  and  at  a  distance 
seemed,  Moosa's  more  especially,  as  if  each  had  on  a  skull-cap  of 
frosted  silver.* — ^ib.  pp.  l42,  143. 

In  their  feasts  there  is  a  similar  want  of  all  which  springs 
out  of  the  refinement  of  Europe.  On  one  occasion  a  camel 
^that  had  been  ailing  many  days'  was  slaughtered^  and  the 
revelry  which  followed  is  thus  briefly  described. 

'  One  party  of  the  revellers  who  sat  near  my  hut,  I  observed  roll- 
ing up  strips  of  the  flesh,  and  stowing  them  away  in  their  afialeetahs 
for  a  feasts  at  the  next  halting  place,  as  the  Dankalli  certainly  prefer 
the  flesh  of  animals  cooked,  excepting  the  liver  and  other  viscera, 
which  are  almost  always  eaten  raw.  The  same  party  bad  also  come 
in  for  the  backbone  in  their  share,  and  afler  the  fleshy  parts  bad  been 
stript  off  and  preserved  for  a  better  opportunity  of  cooking,  the 
assembled  circle  very  fairly,  and  with  much  brotherly  love,  sent  the 
raw  juicy  bone  round,  each  one  taking  a  fair  chop  at  it  with  his 
heavy  dagger,  and  then  making  a  good  strong  pull  at  the  almoet 
detached  piece  with  his  teeth.  In  this  manner  they  soon  cleared  and 
divided  the  bone,  and  each  one  then  possessed  himself  of  a  single 
vertebra  to  look  over,  and  finish  his  repast,  which  did  not  conclude 
until  every  bit  of  the  cartilage  had  been  torn  off  and  eaten.' — ^ib.  p.  214. 

Arriving  in  Shoa  our  author  was  bitterly  disappointed  at  the 
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state  in  which  he  found  the  British  mission  under  Major  Harris. 
He  expected  to  be  received  with  cordiality  by  the  king^  and 
to  proceed  at  once  to  the  residence  in  Ankobar.  Instead  of 
this,  however,  he  was  detained  a  prisoner,  and  was  threatened 
with  personal  indignity,  and  when  subsequently  he  reached  the 
British  oflGlcer,  a  dispute  ensued  for  which  it  is  somewhat  diffi- 
cult to  account.  We  confess  that  so  far  as  our  information 
extends,  our  sympathy  is  with  Mr.  Johnston,  at  the  same  time 
it  becomes  us  in  candour  to  acknowledge  that  that  infor- 
mation is  scarcely  such  as  entitles  us  to  pronounce  a  judgment. 
That  the  embassy  has  not  accompUshed  any  object  commen- 
surate with  the  expence  which  it  involved,  may  be  acknowledged 
without  criminating  the  capacity  or  prudence  of  Major,  now 
Sir  William  Harris,  but  there  are  circumstances  alleged  by 
our  author  which,  if  true,  will  satisfactorily  account  for  its 
failure.  An  attempt  appears  to  have  been  made  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  ignorance  of  the  king,  and  it  is  no  marvel  there- 
fore that  he  should  have  been  led  to  regard  the  English  with 
mistrust  and  dislike.  Mr.  Johnston  alludes  to  this  with  sufficient 
distinctness  in  the  following  passage. 

'  An  answer  had  been  sent  to  me  by  Capt.  Harris  the  day  before 
by  the  messenger  now  in  prison,  confined  by  the  Wallasmah  for 
having  brought  a  letter  for  roe^  afler  the  king  had  issued  orders  that 
all  correspondence  between  the  English  already  in  the  country  and 
those  arriving  should  be  prevented.  Mr.  Scott  was  not  at  all  sur- 
prised when  I  informed  him  of  the  circumstance,  though  I  certainly 
considered  such  a  proceeding  to  be  very  muc^  at  variance  with  the 
conditions  and  stipulations  I  was  given  to  understand  were  contained 
in  the  commercial  treaty.  I  could  not  help  remarking  this,  and 
Mr.  Scott  then  candidly  admitted  the  king  did  not  know  the  character 
or  purport  of  the  paper  he  had  signed  ;  and  had  only  been  made 
aware  of  the  new  responsibilities  he  had  incurred,  by  a  sharply- 
worded  expostulatory  letter,  written  by  Mr.  Krapf,  in  accordance  to 
the  dictation  of  Captain  Harris,  on  an  occasion  subsequently  to  the 
signing  of  the  treaty,  when  despatches  and  letters  coming  up  from 
the  coast  were  intercepted  and  detained  for  gome  time  by  the  orders 
of  the  king.  Singularly  enough,  this  information  was  corroborated 
by  Ohmed  Medina,  who  told  me  that  my  letter  from  Dinnomalee  had 
not  been  carried  to  Captain  Harris,  but  to  the  king,  who  wanted  to 
find  out  whether  the  English  were  his  friends  or  not,  and  was  trying 
my  disposition  and  that  of  the  commander  (Captain  Harris)  by  this 
harsh  treatment  of  me;  a  kind  of  experiment,  in  fact,  to  see  what 
would  be  borne  by  us,  and  how  far  he  had  limited  his  authority  by 
attaching  his  signature  to  the  treaty.  Any  idea  of  granting  public 
benefit,  at  the  expense  of  his  prerogative  was  never  entertained  for  a 
moment,  the  intentions  of  the  king  being  limited  to  shewing  per- 
sonal favour  alone,  which  he  is  ever  ready  to  concede  even  now  to 
English  travellers,  much  as  he   complains  of  the  conduct  of  the 
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Mission  to  Shoa  as  regards  their  political  misdoings;  more  espe- 
cially of  the  great  insult  offered  to  him  by  the  unfortunate  letter 
before  alluded  to,  and  which  was  worded  so  unguardedly,  that  the 
king,  on  receiving  it,  might  well,  considering  his  great  regard  for 
Mr.  Krapf  previously,  turn  to  him  and  say,  in  a  tone  that  implied 
more  of  sorrow  than  of  anger,  *  Did  you  write  that,  my  father  ? '  ' — 
vol.  ii.  pp.  21—23. 

Mr.  Johnston  represents  the  religious  faith  of  the  Shoans, 
as  involved  in  considerable  obscurity,  and  shrinks  from  any 
attempt  to  elucidate  it.  '  I  dare  not/  he  says,  '  attempt  any 
elucidation  of  the  faith  professed  by  the  negoos  and  monks  of 
Shoa ;  they  certainly  have  no  universal  creed,  nor  any  articles 
to  define  what  is  orthodox  belief  and  what  is  not.  The  chief 
principle  of  religion  with  the  heads  of  the  church  in  that 
country  seems  to  be  to  think  upon  the  subject  exactly  as  the 
negoos  do ;  for  if  they  do  not,  they  are  very  soon  considered  in 
the  light  of  heretics.' 

The  Church  Missionary  Society,  it  is  well  known,  have  for 
some  time  laboured  in  Abyssinia,  and  at  one  period  with  good 
prospect  of  success.  This  prospect  however  has  been  overclouded, 
and  according  to  our  traveller,  mainly  by  the  interposition  of 
political  agencies.  ^Who  can  help  regretting,'  he  remarks, 
'  the  great  mistake  of  the  missionary  in  calling  political  aid  to 
his  assistance,  but  he  erred  solely  by  his  zeal  to  extend  his 
opportunities  of  conferring  good  upon  his  fellow  creatures.  He 
grieves  now  for  influence  founded  upon  respect  that  is  gone  for 
ever ;  and  from  my  heart  I  sympathize  with  him,  for  the  utter 
prostration  of  hope  that  Abyssinia  should  become  the  centre  of 
enlightenment  for  the  rest  of  the  imhappy  continent  of  Africa.' 
It  is  not  indeed  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  agents  of  a  society 
framed  and  supported  by  a  state  church,  should  readily  avaU 
themselves  of  such  assistance.  It  was  accordant  with  their 
creed,  was  in  harmony  with  the  constitution  of  the  hierarchy 
whose  name  they  bore,  and  might,  by  minds  trained  after  their 
fashion,  be  expected  to  promote  their  religious  calling.  But  as 
in  all  similar  cases,  sd  in  this,  the  most  calamitous  results  fol- 
lowed a  departure  from  the  laws  of  Christ.  The  interposition 
of  political  influence  awakened  the  suspicion  of  the  civil  power. 
The  teacher  of  Christianity  lost  his  distinctive  and  ennobling  cha- 
racter ;  his  hold  on  the  confidence  of  the  people  was  sacrificed ; 
he  became  an  object  of  mistrust ;  and  is  now  a  wanderer  from 
the  land  which  once  promised  a  cheering  return  to  hia  pious. 
labours. 

Of  Mr.  Johnston's  religious  tenets  we  know  nothing  more 
than  the  volumes  before  us  supply.  From  a  passage  in  tbe 
first  volume,  (p.  269),  we  conclude  that  they  pertain  to  the 
unitarian  school,  in  the  ultimate  prevalence  of  which  as  *  the 
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sect  to  whom  is  reserved  the  glory  of  reuniting  in  one  faith^  the 
present  divided  family  of  man/  he  appears  to  exercise  the  fullest 
confidence.  In  this  anticipation  we  do  not  of  course  indulge,  as 
we  cannot  agree  with  him  in  the  too  favourable  view  which  he 
takes  of  Islamism.  Differing  on  this  point,  which  is  only 
incidentally  alluded  to,  we  part  from  him  with  respect  as  a 
sensible  and  candid  writer,  in  whose  company  it  is  pleasant  to 
travel,  and  from  whose  pages  both  amusement  and  instruction 
may  be  derived. 


Art.  III.  Gesckichie  der  geistlicken  Bildungsanstalten.  Mit  einem 
Vorworte,  enthaltend :  Acht  Tage  im  Seminar  von  St,  Euaeb,  in  Rotn* 
Von  Dr.  Augustin  Theiner.     Mainz,  1835. 

Histoire  des  Institutions  d' Education  Ecclesiastique,  Par  Augustin 
Theiner,  traduit  de  TAllemand  par  Jean  Cohen,  Bibliothecaire  k 
St.  Genevieve.     Paris,  1841. 

We  have  separated  this  work  from  others  which  were  named 
with  it  in  a  previous  article,  that  we  might  by  a  distinct,  and 
purely  biographical,  notice  of  it,  obtain  a  place  for  some  remark- 
able details,  for  which  there  would  not  have  been  room,  in  a 
mixed  article,  bearing  upon  practical  objects,  and  secure  a 
greater  variety  of  interesting  matter,  relating  to  the  seminaries 
of  Romanism,  than  would  otherwise  have  been  practicable.  It  is 
the  production  of  a  man  whose  course  has  excited  no  small 
attention  on  the  continent,  especially  in  Italy  and  Germany. 
The  younger  of  two  brothers,  who  under  the  influence  of 
Thaddseus  Dereser,  capitular  of  the  cathedral  at  Breslaw  and 
professor  of  theology  in  the  university,  some  time  since  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  Silesian  movement  for  the  restoration  of 
a  German  national  church,  in  opposition  to  the  ruling  ultra- 
montane principles,  he  became  known  to  the  learned  world  by 
the  publication  of  his  able  work  on  the  constrained  celibacy  of 
the  Roman  clergy,  '  Die  erzwungene  Ehelosigkeit  der  Katho- 
lischen  Geistlichkeit,^  printed  in  two  volumes  at  Altenburg,  in 
1828.  This  work  to  which,  though  written  almost  wholly  by 
himself,  the  name  of  his  brother,  John  Anthony,  was  also  pre- 
fixed, was  not  only  distinguished  for  the  diligence  and  care  with 
which  the  very  numerous  original  sources  of  information  had 
been  investigated,  but  was,  besides,  remarkable  as  the  work  of 
a  man  under  twenty-four,  who  had  in  early  life  contended 
with  great  privations,  being  the  son  of  a  poor  shoemaker,  who 
was  able  to  afford  him  no  assistance  in  his  studies.  Through 
the  reputation  this  work  acquired  for  him,  he  obtained,  in  the 
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following  year,  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  from  Halle ;  on 
which  occasion  he  published  his  ^  Commentatio  de  Romanorum 
pontificum  espistolarum  decretalium  antiquis  coUectionibus.^ 
Almost  immediately  after  this,  assisted  by  a  stipend  from  the 
Pi-ussian  '  Ministry  of  Instruction/  he  set  out  on  a  tour  through 
Germany,  England  and  France;  a  tour  so  remarkable  in  its  con- 
sequences, as  described  by  himself  in  the  preface  to  his  work 
now  under  review,  that  we  must  communicate  a  short  account 
of  it  to  our  readers.  This  preface  is  dated  November,  1833, 
four  years  after  he  had  commenced  his  tour ;  and  is  in  the  form 
of  a  letter  to  a  friend,  who  had  written  to  him  in  October, 
1832,  on  the  state  of  his  religious  opinions.  Our  abstract  of  it 
will  necessarily  extend  to  several  pages,  but  those  who  think  it 
out  of  place  in  an  article  on  the  continental  seminaries  are  at 
perfect  liberty  to  skip  it. 

It  would  appear  that  he  commenced  his  travels  with  a  mind  very 
ill  at  case,  dissatisfied  with  the  principles  which  had  placed  him  in 
a  hostile  position  to  Rome,  but  equally  suspicious  of  all  in- 
fluence which  savoured  of  the  papacy.  He  speaks,  indeed,  of 
the  pure  intentions  which  had  actuated  him ;  but  the  whole  nar- 
rative shows  that  religion,  as  a  bond  of  truth  riveted  upon  the 
conscience,  had  no  part  in  him.  His  letter  commences  with 
a  description  of  the  state  of  his  feelings  at  Vienna,  just  as  he  had 
begun  to  experience  the  vanity  of  a  religious  reform,  based 
chiefly  upon  a  material  and  pseudo-philosophical  theology,  and 
had  fallen  under  the  influence  of  a  sentimentalism,  not  the  less 
sickly  because  arrayed  in  the  garb  of  religion. 

'  I  preserve  a  lively  recollection  of  the  painful  and  distressing 
hours  which  I  passed  in  Vienna,  destitute  of  faith,  yet  with  an 
ardent  desire  to  attain  it.  Notwithstanding  the  extreme  cold  and  thick 
snow,  for  it  was  the  depth  of  the  severe  winter  of  1829,  I  never 
once  failed  to  attend  the  regular  service  at  St.  Stephen's  church. 
I  mingled  with  the  pious  throng,  and  leaning  against  apillar,  I  listened 
at  a  distance  to  those  celestial  symphonies,  in  the  sweet  hope  that 
their  melodious  tone  would  re-establish  the  troubled  harmony  of  my 
soul ;  and  often  shed  tears  of  regret  over  my  loss  of  faith,  the 
christian's  most  precious  treasure.  More  than  once  I  envied.the 
venerable  and  devout  old  man  by  whose  side  I  stood,  as  in  the 
vicinity  of  a  refreshing  oasis,  in  order  to  see  if  in  his  tranquil  and 
happy  look  I  could  discover  the  joy  and  pleasure  which  the  spirit 
breathes  which  puts  its  confidence  in  God.  But  I  remained  too  much 
shut  up  within  myself  for  such  impressions  to  suffice  to  reconcile  m6 
with  myself.  I  avoided  all  intercourse  with  the  ministers  of  our 
religion  by  the  advice  of  my  own  family.  Every  black  gown  was 
an  object  of  suspicion  to  me.  At  this  time  I  should  have  repulsed 
Fenelon  himself  as  an  imposter,  if  he  bad  come  to  me  to  offer  his 
advice.  My  friends  and  a  portion  of  my  famdy,  dissatisfied  with 
the  unexpected  impression  which  the  religious  life  of  Austria  had 
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made  on  my  mind,  prevailed  upon  me  to  abridge  my  stay  in  Vienna, 
and  proceed  to  England  (a  country,  they  said,  of  true  religious 
liberty),  postponing  for  the  present  my  journey  into  Italy.  I  was 
determined,  by  a  remarkable  circumstance,  to  follow  their  counsel. 
Two  of  my  best  friends  in  Vienna,  men  respectable  as  well  for  their 
profound  learning  as  for  their  position  in  society  and  nobleness  of 
character,  neglected  nothing  to  dissuade  me  from  going  to  Rome. 
They  assured  me  with  the  utmost  seriousness  that  two  Jesuits  had 
introduced  themselves  into  the  imperial  library,  whither  I  went  to 
work  every  day,  and  that  having  placed  themselves  opposite  to  me 
at  the  table  where  I  sat,  they  had  secretly  taken  my  portrait  to  send 
to  Rome.  Such  a  statement,  so  attested,  left  me  no  room  to  hesitate 
as  to  whither  I  should  go,  fori  did  not  imagine  at  that  time  that  the 
devil  would  push  his  infernal  stratagems  so  far.' 

It  will  not  surprise  our  readers  that  the  sentimental  simpleton, 
whose  hope  thus  hovered  between  the  tones  of  the  organ,  and 
the  physiognomy  of  a  pious,  it  may  be,  but  more  probably, 
imbecile  old  man,  was  totally  unable  to  appreciate  the  pro- 
testantism of  England,  or  the  spirit  of  English  piety.  His 
representation  of  protestantism  is  indeed  revolting.  Protes- 
tantism itself  would  be  so,  were  the  representation  true.  Though 
quite  unworthy  on  its  own  account  of  a  place  in  the  abstract 
we  are  giving  of  Dr.  Theiner's  religious  vacillations,  we  shall  in- 
sert part  of  it  as  a  specimen  of  ecclesiastical  portraiture.  It  is 
the  protestant  life  of  England  depicted  by  a  Silesian  Romanist  ; 
and,  strange  to  say,  a  Romanist  who  had  spent  some  of  his  best 
years  in  investigating  the  enormities  resulting  from  constrained 
celibacy  in  that  church.  The  author  has  been  speaking  of 
religious  separation,  and  forgetful  of  our  Lord's  words,  '  I  came 
not  to  send  peace,  but  a  sword ;'  he  imagines  that  by  quoting 
some  of  Luther's  complaints  concerning  the  sectarianism  which 
followed  so  closely  in  the  train  of  the  reformation,  he  has  dis- 
posed of  the  whole  protestant  cause.     He  then  adds  : 

'  If  after  this  we  cast  a  scrutinizing  glance  at  the  social  degeneracy 
of  the  protestant  church  in  England,  we  are  seized  with  astonish- 
ment at  the  strange  aspect  it  presents.  How  common  it  is  to  see  the 
<lear  little  children  of  the  pastor  of  souls  clambering  up  the  pulpit 
to  the  side  of  their  papa  (!)  and  throw  down  slips  of  paper  to  their  play- 
fellows (!  !)  while  their  father  reads  tranquilly  and  undisturbed,  his 
written  sermon ;  his  monotonous  delivery  being  diversified  by  nothing 
but  a  few  bizarre  and  ungraceful  gestures,  or  soporific  sighs  !  Mean- 
while, his  worthy  spouse,  seated  on  the  pulpit  stairs  (!!!)  is  waiting 
impatiently  for  the  end  of  his  long  and  wearisome  discourse.  This 
ended,  the  preacher,  with  his  wife  and  children,  passes  to  a  room 
which  they  call  the  vestry,  where  they  begin,  like  a  tribe  of  shop- 
keepers, discussing  with  the  parishioners  the  fees  to  be  exacted  for 
ecclesiastical  service  (!)  The  wife  attempts  to  soften  the  hearts  of  the 
fdithful,  by  representing  to  them  the  destitute  state  of  her  household  (! !) 
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which  is  but  too  well  attested  by  the  miserable  plight  of  her  child- 
ren's clothing  (!!!)  Can  scenes  like  this  be  witnessed  without  groaning 
over  the  condition  of  a  church  which  drags  out  a  miserable  exis- 
tence in  the  mire  of  worldliness,  and  is  so  completely  embedded  in 
it?' 

We  think  not.  But  are  such  scenes  real  or  fictitious  ?  If 
real  and  frequent,  they  show  that  our  protestantism  is  in  a  very 
deplorable  condition.  If,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  mere  fic- 
tions, we  must  leave  our  readers  to  decide  whether  they  are  the 
caricatures  of  a  spiritual  humourist,  or  the  retailed  slanders 
current  in  the  circle  with  which  our  author  was  intimate  while 
in  England.  We  fear  we  cannot  class  Theiner  with  Pascal,  or 
ascribe  to  his  sketches  the  vivacity  and  truth  which  adorn  the 
^  Provinciales.^  Like  Pugin,  he  has  all  the  low  coarseness  of 
the  Dutch  school  without  its  truth  to  nature,  its  profligacy 
without  its  power,  and  must  therefore  take  his  place  with 
'  Bishop  ^  Lavington  or  the  author  of  the  Spiritual  Quixote. 
Happily  he  has  employed  his  pencil  on  his  own  religious  history, 
and  given  protestanism  an  overwhelming  revenge. 

From  England  our  author  passed  over  to  Belgium,  but  dis- 
covering there,  ^  in  all  its  nakedness,  the  republican  and  sangui- 
nary genius  of  Cal^^nism,'  he  proceeded  to  France  in  the  hope 
that  the  church  of  Bourdaloue,  Bossuet,  Fl&hier,  and  Massil- 
lon,  would  offer  a  medicine  for  the  healing  of  his  religious  faith. 
As  he  says,  ^  the  time  selected  for  this  visit  did  not  seem  to  be 
the  most  favourable  for  his  object.  He  arrived  just  before  the 
revolution  of  July,  1830,  broke  out.*  But  it  was  just  this 
solemn  epoch  of  trial  and  crisis  which  at  length  revealed  to 
him,  '  with  the  aid  of  heaven,  the  mystery  of  the  true  position 
of  the  catholic  church  in  the  history  of  the  world.'  He  must, 
he  says,  avow  '  that  it  was  in  France,  and  above  all  at  Paris^ 
that  he  began  to  learn  true  politics  and  true  religion.'  We  sup- 
pose we  must  regard  it  as  an  avowal  when  he  says,  ^  i);  was  not 
from  religion  itself  that  I  derived  my  religion,  but  I  realised  it 
and  formed  it  within  me  by  the  study  of  the  political  events  which 
passed  under  my  eyes.'  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  follow  the 
author  through  all  the  details  of  his  progress.  Here  and  there 
a  good  thought  occurs,  a  good  principle  is  maintained^  but,  oh  I 
how  miserably  misapplied.  The  living  faith  of  the  Oallican 
church  is  proved  by  the  throngs  of  dying  persons  who,  during 
the  raging  of  the  cholera,  pressed  into  the  receiving  houses 
opened  under  the  direction  of  the  clergy ;  by  (what  we  must  ad- 
mit to  be  a  favourable  symptom,  as  far  as  it  goes,)  the  paternal 
intercourse  which  subsists  between  the  superior  and  inferior 
clergy,  and  (credat  Judseus)  by  the  holy  veneration  entertained 
for  the  pope ! 
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^  I  have  more  than  once  had  the  opportunity  of  assuring  myself  of 
it  by  the  most  touching  proofs.    I  have  seen  with  profound  veneration 
the  tender  care  with  which  the  bishops  preserve  the  letters  of  encou- 
ragement which  they  had  received   from  Pius  VI.  and  Pius  VII.  in 
the  course  of  the  first  revolution.    They  related  tome,  with  a  joy  and 
satisfaction  which  was  diffused  over  each  of  their  countenances,  that 
they  had  not  parted  with  these  letters  for  an  instant  during  their 
emigration  ;  that  they  had  taken  them  with  them  every  where ;  that 
they  had  served  for  their  consolation  and  support  in  the  time  of  their 
trials,  when,  far  from  their  dear  country,  deprived  of  all  means  of 
subsistence,  and  without  other  shelter  than  the  vault  of  heaven,  they 
announced  the  word  of  the  Lord  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
were  obliged  sometimes  to  abandon  their  apostolic  functions  to  obtain 
a  little  bread  by  giving  lessons  in  language.     In  the  midst  of  these 
privations  they  would  have  renounced  life  itself  rather  than. have  lost 
these  briefs  of  the  pope,  which  they  have  brought  back  with  them  to 
their  own  country^  where  they  keep  them  still  as  a  holy  palladium. 
They  are  even  now  unable  ever  to  look  at  them  without  shedding 
tears,  so  much  of  these  beautiful  and  lofty  recollections  does  the  mere 
sight  of  these  writings   recal !     What  inexpressible  consolation  I 
derived  from  their  affectionate  and  heavenly  discourses !    I  was  often 
profoundly  moved,  and  one  day  I  could  not  refrain  from  replying  to 
a  bishop,  who  was  complaining  of  the  irreligion  which  then  menaced 
France  afresh.     '  It  is  not  possible  that  Providence  can  abandon  a 
country  which  numbers  among  her  bishops  so  many  worthy  and  holy 
men,   every  one   of  whom  deserves  to  be  called  the  successor  of 
Fenelon.' ' 

We  presume  that  these  fair  speeches  were  made  towards 
the  close  of  Dr.  Theiner^s  residence  in  France,  for  he  after- 
wards tells  us  that  the  terrible  scenes  of  the  cholera,  which 
struck  such  a  general  terror  into  the  consciences  of  the  gay 
Parisians,  and  brought  back  so  many  unbelievers  within  the 
pale  of  the  church,  were  insufficient  to  shake  him,  ^  I  had  even 
determined/  says  he,  '  in  case  I  fell  a  victim  to  the  epidemic,  to 
present  myself  at  the  gates  of  eternity  without  being  reconciled 
to  the  church,  and,  consequently,  without  being  reconciled  to 
God.^  Attacked  at  length  with  the  evident  symptoms  of  the 
malady,  with  death  in  near  view,  his  mind  still  preserved  its 
tranquillity ;  hut  he  was  restored  by  medicine. 

Among  the  persons  with  whom  Theiner  became  intimate  in 
France  was  the  celebrated  Abbe  de  Lamennais,  so  celebrated 
once  for  his  efforts  to  exalt  the  papacy,  but  since  for  his  poli- 
tical writings.  How  great  a  change  has  this  singular  man 
experienced  in  the  favour  of  the  Roman  church !  A  few  years 
ago,  it  is  said,  the  only  pictures  which  adorned  the  closet  of  the 
pope,  were  one  of  the  Virgin,  and  another  of  him ;  since  then 
his  '  paroles  d^in  croyant '  have  procured  him  the  distinction  of 
two  Bulls  of  condemijation.     Neither  the  personal  kindness  of 
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De  LameDnais^  however,  by  whose  invitation  Theiner  spent  eight 
months  in  the  college  of  Juilly,  near  Meaux,  nor  the  edifying 
example  of  his  great  piety,  were  sufiGlcient  to  induce  our  author 
to  open  his  heart  to  him.  ^ Fake  theories,'  said  he,  'and,  in 
this  instance  truly,  had  been  my  ruin,  and  it  was  not  by  theories 
equally  false  that  I  was  to  be  recovered  to  the  truth/ 

At  length,  driven  hither  and  thither  in  the  sea  of  doubt, 
he  resolved  to  peruse  without  prejudice  the  master-pieces  of 
the  catholic  literature  of  France,  that  he  might,  if  possible, 
recover  his  long  lost  tranquillity,  and  renew  his  former  attach- 
ment to  the  holy  Roman  church.  He  immediately  expended 
all  his  means  in  the  purchase  of  the  complete  works  of  Bossuet, 
Fenelon,  Bourdaloue  and  Massillon :  and  shut  himself  up  to 
read  them.  Bourdaloue  and  Fenelon,  especially  the  latter,  were 
scarcely  ever  out  of  his  hand.  Even  when  he  took  his  evening 
walks  on  the  Mount  Calvary  he  carried  some  volumes  with 
him,  that  he  might  lose  no  time.  With  the  'Lettres  Spirituelles' 
of  Fenelon,  which  made  a  particular  impression  on  his  mind,  ho 
began  and  ended  every  day.  A  protestant  in  his  circumstances 
would  have  gone  to  the  Bible,  but  this  avowed  enemy  of  the 
right  of  private  judgment  must  neglect  those  inspired  records 
to  which  the  divine  Spirit  of  Otoi  himself  imparted  a  miraculous 
unity  of  doctrine,  to  be  guided  by  the  private  writings  and 
moiQd  his  views  according  to  the  private  opinions  of  merely 
human  teachers. 

Dr.  Theiner^s  theological  studies  soon  had  the  desired  effect 
of  reconciling  him  to  the  principal  doctrines  of  the  Roman 
church,  though  he  was  still  harassed  by  doubts  if  the  Roman 
clergy  were  themselves  convinced  of  the  truth  of  their  religion. 
He  could  with  difficulty  persuade  himself  that  even  Fenelon 
and  Bossuet  were  believers.  Another  difficulty  also  embarrassed 
him,  which  we  must  state  in  his  own  terms.  'They,'  Dr. 
Theiner  is  speaking  of  Fenelon  and  Bossuet,  'had  unfolded  the 
most  difficult  dogmas  of  the  church  with  such  admirable  and 
marvellous  clearness,  as  to  make  them  evident  to  the  least 
observant  eye ;  but  for  the  same  reason  they  had  left  nothing 
for  faith  to  do.  Things  appeared  to  me  too  clear  to  be  denied, 
but  also  too  clear  to  be  believed.  How  frightful  is  this  state 
of  the  soul !  "  True :  but  also  how  absurd  and  ignorant.  Yet, 
incredible  as  it  may  appear,  it  is  the  all  but  universal  sentiment 
upon  the  subject  in  the  Roman  church,  that  faith  and  reason 
are  inconsistent  with  each  other,  and  that  the  more  luminous 
the  conviction,  the  more  deadly  the  snare.  The  case  is  well 
known  of  the  Romanist  who  when  pressed  by  a  protestant  with 
the  absurdity  and  physical  impossibility  of  transubstantiation  as 
fixed  by  the  council  of  Trent,  replied :  '  it  is  for  that  very  reason 
that  I  do  believe  it,  because  it  is  impossible.^ 
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These  difficiilties,  however,  disappeared,  and  fix)m  this  time 
our  author's  '  progress  in  the  knowledge  of  the  true  doctrines  of 
the  church'  was  rapid.  The  real  presence  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the 
Eucharist,  and  consequently,  the  exposition  of  the  sacrament  of 
the  altar,  which  till  then  had  so  alarmed  his  conscience,  came 
out  in  incontestable  evidence/  The  perusal  of  1  Cor.  xi.  23  was 
enough,  more  convincing  than  all  the  volumes  which  have  been 
written  on  the  subject.  In  that  passage,  the  ^  signifies '  of  the 
reformed,  and  the  ^  becomes '  of  the  Lutherans  'are  refuted  with 
absolute  clearness/  Our  author's  disquisitions  and  extracts  on 
this  point,  extending  to  several  pages,  are  followed  by  another 
outbreak  of  religious  emotion,  the  ardour  of  which  would  not 
challenge  sympathy  in  vain,  were  it  not  the  result  of  a  treason- 
able surrender  of  the  claims  of  reason,  and  a  violation  of  its 
gravest  responsibilities. 

At  this  stage  of  his  conversion  out  author  opened  a  com- 
munication with  the  friend  to  whom  the  narration  which 
we  are  now  reviewing  was  subsequently  addressed ;  his  chief 
object  was,  he  says,  to  open  a  spiritual  correspondence  with  this 
distinguished  German  Bomanist ;  his  ostensible  object,  to  request 
that  he  would  superintend  the  printing  of  his  work  on  the 
'  pretended  decree  of  Ivo,'  which  he  had  written  at  Paris  during 
the  two  mournful  months  that  the  cholera  was  raging  there. 
His  other  movement  towards  a  reconciliation  with  his  mother 
church  he  shall  himself  explain. 

'  I  went  oftener  to  church,  and  had  the  happiness  of  acquiring  the 
consolatory  conviction  of  the  usefulness  of  prayers  offered  for  third 
persons,  a  custom  which  I  had  so  often  spoken  of  in  terms  of  con- 
tempt, and  had  till  then  regarded  as  profitable  only  to  the  priests. 
I  often  entered  the  churches  of  Paris,  with  the  firm  intention  of 
giving  a  few  sous  to  the  poor,  that  they  might  pray  for  a  certain  person, 
whom  I  did  not  name,  but  who  was  myself.  I  always  took  pains  to 
select  for  this  object  those  who  appeared  to  me  the  most  deserving  persons. 
Sometimes  I  obtained  information  respecting  them ;  but  it  was  not 
without  difficulty  that  I  made  my  selection.  Occasionally  I  walked 
about  the  church  more  than  half  an  hour,  before  I  could  address 
these  persons  privately.  I  should  sooner  have  committed  a  robbery  than 
have  given  any  thing  to  any  one,  in  presence  of  a  third  party,  that  he  might 
pray  for  me,  I  never  exercised  this  charity  without  most  seriously 
recommending  them  to  pray  aright.  And  when  I  received  the  answer 
so  eminently  French :  '  Do  not  trouble  yourself  on  that  head,  sir,  [Ne 
vous  embarrassez  pas  de  cela,  Monsieur,]  I  was  filled  with  inexpressible 
delight,  and  felt  as  it  were  new  bom  *   More  than  once  I  was  compelled  to 

« 

*  Et  comme  r6g6n6r6.  In  this  and  some  other  parts  of  the  narrative 
we  are  obliged  to  translate  from  the  French  edition,  not  having  the 
original  at  hand.  On  this  account  some  phrases  may  not  be  so  near  the 
German  as  they  would  otherwise  have  been :  but  the  circumstance  has 
made  us  the  more  careful  to  avoid  exaggeration  or  verbal  alteration.    The 
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leave  the  church  by  the  first  door  I  could  reach,   to  get  the  liberty  to 
indulge  the  full  excess  of  my  joy.* 

Alas  for  poor  human  nature  !  What  astonishing  self-delusion 
and  simplicity  are  here !  The  preference  of  theft,  to  doing  openly 
what  was  done  secretly,  is  perhaps  an  ethical  parallel  to  the 
preference  of  drunkenness  to  dissent.  But  there  is  a  vast  deal 
of  unsuspected  humour  in  the  scene  with  the  beggar.  The 
confiding  seriousness  of  the  German,  and  the  easy  sense  of 
honour  of  the  Parisian,  are  worthy  of  the  pencil  of  Leach  or 
Cruikshank. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  Dr.  Theiner  through  the  details  of 
his  residence  at  Orleans.  SuflBce  it  to  say,  that  he  had  frequent 
interviews  with  the  bishop,  Mgr.  de  Beauregard,  in  which  the 
most  expressive  flatteries  were  intermingled  with  more  serious 
discourse.  Hints  of  both  are  recorded  by  our  author,  with  this 
diflFerence,  that  the  flatteries  are  given  verbatim,  but  the  dis- 
cussions are  just  named  en  passant.  Our  author's  impressions, 
however,  seem  to  have  been  very  violent.  It  was  during  his 
residence  in  this  city,  we  suppose,  (for  it  is  not  mentioned  in  his 
narrative,)  that  Dr.  Theiner  wrote  his  '  St.  Aignan,  ou  le  Siege 
d'Orleans  par  Attila,'  which  was  published  at  Paris  in  1832. 
It  was  also  his  wish  to  enter  the  seminary  at  Orleans  to  prepare 
for  the  sacred  office,  but  whether  the  prelate  considered  his 
conversion  too  doubtful,  or  his  scientific  acquirements  too 
advanced,  or  whatever  the  cause  might  be,  he  refused  his  sanc- 
tion, and  advised  Dr.  Theiner  to  go  to  Rome.  Theiner  admits 
that  he  was  by  this  time  convinced  of  the  duty  of  auricular 
confession,  but  that  he  forbore  to  practice  it,  fearing  the  too  great 
severity  of  the  French  confessional,  which  might  turn  this  recom- 
mendation into  an  ^  absolute  order.'  He  assures  us  that  at  ibis 
time  he  would  rather  have  gone  to  Siberia,  and  that  he  was 
piously  persuaded,  that  if  he  set  foot  within  the  city,  he  was 
doomed  to  perpetual  imprisonment  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo, 
with  no  other  shelter  than  the  open  sky,  and  bread  and  water 
for  his  food. 

At  length,  however,  but  still  without  having,  as  he  terms  it, 
^rectified  his  spiritual  position,'  he  resolves  to  go  to  Home. 
*  During  this  time,'  says  he,  '  I  had  the  liveliest  desire  to  fed 
myself  purified  before  I  set  my  foot  within  the  city  of  the 
prince  of  the  apostles.'  If  the  way  in  which  he  manifested  this 
lively  desire  was  not  surpassingly  strange,  we  know  not  what  is 
strange. 

'  Arrived  at  Marseilles,  where  I  remained  during  four  weeks,  before 

account  may  therefore  be  relied  on  as  substantially  faithful.  We  mighty 
for  instance,  have  translated  the  above  *  and  as  it  were  regenerated,' out 
consider  the  less  doctrinal  the  safer  version. 
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I  could  decide  on  continuing  my  route,  I  experienced  the  irresistible 
necessity  of  reconciliation,  A  few  days  before  my  departure,  intelli- 
gence was  brought  in,  (happily  contradicted  afterwards)  that  the 
steam-boat  had  been  lost,  with  all  on  board,  in  the  Rhone ;  and  this 
circumstance  contributed  not  a  little  to  fix  my  irresolution.  Mean- 
while, [sic]  I  know  not  whether  it  was  from  unbelief,  or  through  the 
presentiment  of  the  great  happiness  my  soul  was  to  enjoy  at  Rome,  I  took 
the  bold  and  anticbristian  resolution  of  confiding  myself  to  the  waves, 
without  having  reconciled  myself  with  heaven.  [The  first  time  we 
ever  read  of  an  irresistible  conviction  being  surmounted  by  circum- 
stances, of  all  others,  most  calculated  to  confirm  it]  I  encouraged 
myself  with  the  thought,  that  the  same  hand,  which,  by  such  mar- 
vellous ways,  had  conducted  me  within  the  narrow  confines  of  a  ship, 
would  certainly  open  to  me  the  way  to  the  bark  of  St.  Peter,  the 
entrance  of  which  is  so  easy  and  so  majestic.  The  only  preparation 
which  I  made  was,  to  go  on  the  eve  of  my  departure  to  our  Lady  of 
the  Guard  [Notre  Dame  de  la  Garde],  a  place  of  pilgrimage  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  city,  on  a  high  and  steep  mountain,  whence 
there  is  a  view  of  the  wide  sea.  There  I  addressed  my  prayer  to 
the  august  Star  of  the  mariners,  that  she  would  deign  to  extend  even 
to  me  the  protection  she  had  so  oflen  granted  to  ships  in  danger.  I 
also  charged  my  tailor  at  Marseilles,  (a  person  whose  acquaintance  I 
had  made  at  the  college  of  Juilly)  to  send  word  to  my  family,  in 
case  I  should  perish  on  the  voyage  ;  for  I  dared  not  announce  my 
voyage  myself,  as  the  intelligence  would  have  caused  more  emotion 
than  that  o^  my  death.' 

We  shall  ofFer  no  remarks  upon  what  Dr.  Theiner  calls  the 
'  antichristian  resolution^  of  tempting  providence  by  braving  the 
terrors  of  the  ocean  under  what  every  Romanist  must  consider 
the  ban  of  the  church  and  of  God.  It  is  enough  to  say,  that 
there  is  nothing  in  this  part  of  the  narrative  which  causes  us 
particular  astonishment,  as  compared  with  the  rest.  Reason 
was  from  the  first  thrown  overboard,  and  a  sickly  sentimentaKsm 
or  capricious  confidence  has  usurped  the  name  of  faith. 

Arrived  at  llome,  our  author  called  at  one  house  after  an- 
other; yet,  though  cordially  received,  made  no  second  visit  to  any; 
but,  after  a  few  days,  returned  to  the  late  companions  of  lus 
voyage,  intending  with  them  to  run  over  the  ruins,  and  other 
local  curiosities  of  Rome ;  'spend  a  few  days  in  delicious  dreams y 
and  then  to  leave  the  city,  perhaps  for  ever,'  after  having  got 
'  some  scenes  for  a  philosophico-politico-religious  romance,  to  be 
entitled,  '  TJie  Devil  on  his  Travels,'  the  composition  of  which,' 
says  he,  '  was  at  this  period  one  of  my  favourite  thoughts.  This 
was  intended  to  describe  the  new  direction  of  my  mind,  and 
reimburse  me  for  the  expenses  of  my  stay  in  Rome.'  Precious 
object  for  a  man  who  had  his  peace  to  make  with  God  !  Happy 
sequel  to  the  study  of  Fenelon  and  Bourdaloue,  the  joys  he  had 
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derived  from  the  intercession  of  the  poor,  and  his  prayers  to 
the  Virgin  at  Marseilles ! 

This,  however,  was  prevented  by  some  seemingly  trivial  cir- 
cumstances, among  which  was  his  hearing  of  Father  Kohl- 
mann,  a  German  Jesuit,  resident  in  Rome.  Induced  to  visit 
this  person,  the  interview  was,  as  usual  with  Theiner,  all  confi- 
dence and  rapture ;  and  he  at  length  determined  to  go  tlirough 
the  exercises  of  St.  Ignatius  de  Loyola,  which  are  held  every 
year  before  passion  week,  in  the  seminary  of  St.  Eusebius. 
They  continue  eight  days,  exclusive  of  the  days  on  which  they 
commence  and  close.  Before  entering,  however,  Theiner  had 
recourse  '  to  all  imaginable  pretexts  for  reusing  the  office,'  and 
admits  that,  '  inclined  by  curiosity  rather  than  any  other  senti- 
ment, he  wished  to  study  at  home,  those  Jesuits^  of  whom  he 
had  heard  so  much.  '  I  hoped  at  least,'  says  he,  '  if  I  returned 
safe  and  sound,  that  my  visit  would  supply  the  matter  of  an 
interesting  article  for  some  periodical.'  [We  dare  say  it  has  for 
several.]  '  At  the  same  time  I  charged  a  friend,  to  whom  I  pre- 
tended that  I  was  about  to  take  a  journey  into  the  country,  to  in- 
quire careftdly  after  me,  of  a  person,  whom  I  mentioned  to  him, 
in  case  I  should  not  have  re-appeared  after  twelve  days.* 

The  exercises  commence.    Theiner  is  delighted  with  the  chapel, 

'  Which  was  small,  but  decorated  with  taste.  Its  gothic  colour  aug- 
mented the  effect  of  the  edifying  words  of  the  pious  preacher,  and 
excited  and  cherished  a  spirit  of  devotion  in  the  hearts  of  all  present. 
At  the  further  end  was  a  modest  pulpit ;  before  it  was  elevated  the 
image  of  the  crucified  Jesus,  on  a  pedestal  artistically  dressed  with 
green  drapery.  It  was  a  sight  which  attracted  and  comforted  my 
soul,  when,  at  times,  it  wandered  from  the  mouth  of  the  preacher  to 
repose  on  the  mount  of  the  divine  victim,  and  derive  thence  the 
courage  which  might  be  necessary  to  follow  his  example. 
«  «  «  «  « 

'  From  the  fourth  day  of  the  exercises  I  found  ix^self  in  a  situa- 
tion, which  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  describe.  I  was  com- 
pletely crazed.  My  old  passions  once  more  resumed  the  combat, 
and  the  flame  burst  out  afresh  ;  but  I  sustained  this  last  assault  with 
intrepidity,  and  victory  crowned  my  perseverance.' 

On  the  tenth  day  he  was  seized  with  a  violent  head-ache, 
which,  suspecting  that  it  arose  from  cold,  (for  it  was  the  end  of 
March)  he  attempted  to  remove  by  wrapping  his  mantle  round 
his  head ;  it  yielded,  however,  to  no  remedy  of  this  kind,  but 
ceased  the  moment  that  he  saw  his  confessor,  the  father  Kohl- 
maun.  Dr.  Theiner  thinks  that  this  may  provoke  a  smile.  It 
is  certainly  not  the  only  smile  which  his  narrative  has  pro- 
voked. 

At  the  close  of  the  exercises  his  reconciliation  waa  accom-* 
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plished.  Amidst  the  tears  of  confession,  he  states  his  entire 
conviction  of  all  the  dogmas  of  Catholicism,  and  on  the  follow- 
ing day  is  absolved,  having  been  previously  bound  over  to 
relieve  himself  in  the  usual  way  of  the  excommunication  which 
he  had  incurred.  This  was  on  the  Wednesday  of  the  holy  week, 
April  3,  1833.  A  short  time  after,  the  pope  admitted  him  to  a 
private  audience,  on  which  occasion  he  tells,  that  he  fell  at  the 
holy  father^s  feet,  and  made  his  repentant  confessions  in  thirty 
lines  or  more  of  Fenelon. 

We  should  not  have  thought  it  in  any  way  worth  while  to 
enter  so  minutely  into  Dr.  Theiner^s  case,  but  for  the  celebrity 
of  the  man,  and  his  former  close  connexion  with  the  ecclesias- 
tical movements  in  Silesia,  which  remain  unappeased.  *  The 
varied  learning  of  the  author,  and  his  historical  diligence  and 
celebrity,  have  given  an  eclat  to  his  conversion,  which  has 
caused  the  narrative  we  have  analysed  to  be  circulated  in  several 
of  the  languages  of  modern  Europe.  How  feeble  a  thing  it  is, 
how  worthless  the  conversion  it  describes,  has  been  aJbready 
seen.  But  it  is  surely  worth  while  to  dissect,  however  weak 
and  worthless  in  itself,  an  account  at  once  so  vaunted  and  so 
characteristic  of  its  class.  Beginning  with  infidelity,  and  a 
political  system  which  would  make  the  church  of  Christ  the 

*  While  this  article  is  in  hand,  we  have  just  seen  in  the  *  Times*  (Jan.  2, 
184.5)  the  following  notice,  taken  from  the  German  papers,  of  the  present 
state  of  things  in  Silesia : — 

'  DISSENT    FROM  THE   ROMAN   CHURCH  IN  OBRMANT. 

*  The  Roman-catholic  priest,  John  Ronge,  in  Upper  Silesia,  excommuni- 
cated for  having  written  nis  celebrated  letter  to  tne  Bishop  of  Treves,  in 
which  he  denounces  the  late  exhibition  of  the  holy  garment,  has  addressed 
a  pamphlet  to  the  lower  orders  of  the  Roman  clergy,  calling  upon  them  to 
unite  their  exertions  with  his  in  the  pulpit  and  in  the  confessional  chair, 
against  the  Ultramontanists  and  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  in  order  to  found,  by 
council  and  synod,  a  National  German  Catholic  Church,  independent  of 
Roman  darkness.  He  wants  to  abolish  auricular  confession,  the  celebra- 
tion of  mass  in  Latin,  the  making  of  proselytes  by  money,  the  stultification 
of  the  lower  clergy  by  the  commands  of  tne  higher  hierarchy,  and  at  the 
same  time  he  asks  for  liberty  to  think  and  to  investigate  for  every  clergy- 
man, and  permission  to  marry  for  all  priests.  The  police  have  seized  the 
pamphlet. 

The  priest  Czerski,  who  stands  at  the  head  of  a  small  German  catholic 
community  in  Schneidemuhl,  in  Prussia,  distributes  the  holy  supper  in 
both  forms,  without  auricular  confession,  and  reads  the  mass  according  to 
the  recognized  Roman  rule,  but  in  German,  and  omitting  what  refers  to 
the  saints,  and  their  intercession. 

*  In  Bromberg,  the  excitement  in  favour  of  the  new  German  Catholic 
Church  is  very  great ;  and  from  Konigsberg,  an  address  has  been  sent  to 
Czerski,  signed  by  forty-three  of  the  most  influential  men  in  East  and 
West  Prussia,  including  several  professors  of  the  university,  the  chaplain 
of  the  garrison,  teachers  and  directors  of  schools,  and  several  members  of 
the  upper  law  courts.' — German  Papers. 
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creature  and  tool  of  human  expediency^  he  has  exchanged  it  for 
a  mysticism  which  dissociates  faith  from  reason^  for  a  religion 
in  which  sentimentalism  takes  the  place  of  conscience,  and 
abjectness  of  veneration ;  and  for  a  morality  which  can  trifle 
with  the  holiest  objects,  and  stoop  to  the  meanest  subterfuges. 

The  work  before  us  is  more  worthy  of  its  author  than  its 
title.  We  admit  that  it  is  not  wholly  without  merit ;  for,  though 
partial  in  his  investigations,  the  writer  has  shewn  great  dili- 
gence in  examining  the  bulls  and  letters  of  the  popes,  and  the 
minutes  of  councils,  for  matter  relating  to  his  subject ;  and  the 
representation  is  not  unfrequently,  especially  in  the  second  part, 
and  the  commencement  of  the  third,  methodical,  clear,  and 
attractive.  But  the  omissions  are  numerous,,  and  unfortunately, 
not  merely  accidental.  The  spirit  of  the  partisan  is  as  much 
revealed  by  what  he  has  suppressed  as  by  what  he  has  recorded. 
And  when  he  draws  near  to  the  end  of  his  work,  he  dispenses 
with  all  moderation  and  restraint ;  and  descends,  from  even  the 
outward  dignity  of  the  historian,  to  the  truculent  vituperation  of 
the  renegade. 

The  first  part  professes  to  describe  the  seminaries  of  the  ca- 
tholic church  firom  the  earliest  period  to  the  era  of  Charlemagne. 
Having  disposed,  in  half  a  page,  of  the  catechetical  school  of 
Alexandria,  so  admirably  described  in  Dr.  Guerike's  extensive 
and  really  learned  work,*  the  author  glances  in  the  most  super- 
ficial manner  at  those  of  Emessa  and  Nisibis,  Augustine^s  semi- 
nary at  Hippo,  those  of  Fulgentius  at  Buspa  in  Sardinia  and 
Faustus  and  Rufinianus  in  Sicily,  and  the  various  conventual  esta- 
blishments (for  such,  in  fact,  they  were,  the  seminarists  having  all 
things  in  common,  and  usually  giving  what  wealth  they  possessed 
to  the  seminary  or  the  poor),  which  provided  for  the  spirit- 
ual training  of  the  clergy.  The  few  hints  relating  to  England 
>\'ill  be  found,  with  much  additional  matter,  in  Bede  and  Usher. 
As  a  consistent  Romanist,  he  takes  no  account  of  the  existence 
of  Cliristianity  in  England  pre\dous  to  Augustine's  coming, 
and  says,  that  ^  he  and  his  companions  transplanted  into  this 
country,  still  sunk  in  the  profoundest  intellectual  and  social 
barbarism,  the  high  and  flourishing  culture  of  Latium;  and 
gave  the  church  of  England  the  seal  of  perfection  which  distin- 
guished that  of  Rome,  of  which  it  must  be  regarded  as  the 
daughter.'  AVc  notice,  however,  a  fact  given  on  the  authority 
of  Ciregoiy  of  Tours,  which,  if  true,  is  both  curious  and  inter- 
esting. Speaking  of  the  high  degree  of  learning  to  which  the 
cU^rgy  of  France  had  arrived  in  the  sixth  century,  he  says : — « 
^  When  the  king  Gontran  made  his  solemn  entry  into  Orleans  in 
the  year  540,  a  number  of  young  people  who  were  pursuing  their 

•  De  SchoM  Catccheticft  Alexandrinft.    Halce  Sax.  1828. 
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studies  under  the  bishop^  harangued  him  in  Latin^  Greeks 
Hebrew,  and  Syriac,  and  placed  in  his  hands  some  poems 
composed  in  his  honour  in  those  languages/  The  historical 
notices  in  this  part  are  continually  interrupted  by  passages  in 
praise  of  monachism,  and  disquisitions  on  the  tendency  of  the 
monastic  spirit  to  promote  the  education  of  the  clergy. 

In  the  second  part  of  his  history  Dr.  Theiner  describes 
the  ecclesiastical  seminaries  which  existed  between  the  age  of 
Charlemagne  and  the  Council  of  Trent.  This  part  is  written 
with  more  order  and  distinctness  than  the  former,  contains  some 
passages  of  interest,  and — excepting  towards  the  close — has 
much  less  of  disquisition  and  digression.  We  shall  quote  some 
passages  from  it,  partly  on  account  of  the  novel  information 
they  convey,  and  partly  that  our  readers  may  feel  assured  that 
we  would  not  purposely  withhold  from  them  any  matter  which 
might  induce  them  to  a  more  favourable  judgment  on  the  work 
than  that  we  have  expressed.  Our  first  extract  is  intended 
to  convey  an  idea  of  the  form  and  character  of  ecclesiastical 
education  in  the  ninth  century : — 

'  The  conventual  schools  had  thus,  as  it  appears,  the  character  of 
seminaries  for  secular  ecclesiastics.  It  was  thought  that  by  frequent* 
ing  them,  the  gravity  requisite  in  those  who  would  serve  at  the  altar 
would  be  best  acquired.  Thus  Hincmar,  the  illustrious  archbishop 
of  Rheims,  informs  us  that  he  had  been  reared,  from  the  tenderest 
infancy,  in  the  convent  of  St.  Denis ;  that  he  had  there  received  the 
ecclesiastical  habits  {habitum  canonicum) ;  that  he  had  there  been  or- 
dained priest ;  and  that  he  had  left  the  convent  to  attend  the  court 
of  Louis  the  Debonair. 

*  By  erecting  the  academy  of  Osnaburg,  Charlemagne  founded, 
in  the  year  804,  a  high  school  for  the  clergy.  Special  provision  was 
made  for  teaching  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  which  the  clergy 
were  required  to  learn 

'  The  fathers  of  the  third  council  of  Tours,  in  the  year  813,  de- 
cided that  those  who  wished  to  receive  the  sacrament  of  Orders, 
should  prepare  for  it  by  a  longer  or  shorter  residence  in  the  episco- 
pal palace,  in  order  to  learn  there  how  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  their 
profession ;  and  that  opportunity  might  be  had  of  examining  their 
manners  and  habits,  to  ascertain  if  they  were  worthy  to  be  admitted 
into  the  priesthood.  We  hereby  ascertain  the  exact  form  of  the 
higher  seminaries.  Moreover,  the  decree  of  this  council  is  merely 
an  extract  from  the  twenty-third  canon  of  the  fourth  council  of  To- 
ledo. On  the  other  hand,  we  learn  that  the  celebrated  Theodulphus, 
bishop  of  Orleans,  in  a  capitular  addressed  to  the  priests  of  his 
diocese,  ordered  that  the  incumbents  of  parishes,  when  they  attended 
the  assemblies  of  the  clergy,  which,  in  conformity  with  the  ancient 
practice  of  the  church,  were  held  regularly  every  spring  and  autumn, 
should  take  with  them  two  or  three  of  the  young  clerics  who  assisted 
them  in  the  ceremonial  of  divine  worship,  in  order  that  a  judgment 
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might  be  formed  of  the  progress  which  they  had  made  in  the  know* 
ledge  necessary  to  their  profession.  These  young  people  studied, 
doubtless,  in  lesser  seminaries  of  some  kind,  which  were  established, 
either  in  villages  or  small  towns,  and  placed  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  pastors  of  reputation  and  experience.  From  the  manner  in 
which  Theodulphus  speaks  of  these  pupils,  it  is  evident  that  they 
lived  in  common  in  the  house  of  the  parish  clergyman.  From  these 
seminaries  they  were  transferred  to  the  upper  one,  which  was  usually 
established  in  the  episcopal  palace.  Both  the  one  and  the  other 
were,  therefore,  subject  to  the  superior  inspection  of  the  bishop. 
The  fathers  of  the  council  ofChlilons-sur-Saone,  in  813,  ordered  the 
bishops  to  follow  the  laws  prescribed  by  Charlemagne  respecting  the 
institutions  for  clerical  education,  and  to  watch  over  their  execution, 
in  order  that  worthy  ministers  of  the  Lord  might  come  forth  from 
them,  of  whom  it  might  be  said,  that  they  were  the  salt  of  the  earth, 
and  who  should  be  so  versed  in  the  sciences,  that  they  might  con» 
tend,  if  need  were,  not  only  against  heretics,  but  against  antichrist 
himself.' 

Omitting  a  few  pages  of  discussion,  in  which  Dr.  Theiner 
shows  that  these  institutions  were  intended  for  the  education  of 
the  secular  clergy^  and  in  the  course  of  which  he  has  occasion 
to  refer  to  ^  St.  Ludger,  bishop  of  Miinster,  who  had  commenced 
his  studies  in  the  seminary  founded  by  Gregory  of  Utrecht,  in 
the  preceding  century,  and  had  finished  them  at  York  in  Eng- 
land, under  the  direction  of  Alcuin,*  we  come  to  the  following 
account  of  a  new  institution  : — 

'  To  the  different  kinds  of  ecclesiastical  schools  founded  by  Charle- 
magne, there  was  added,  under  Louis  the  Debonair,  a  fiflh  species, 
which  appears  to  have  had  nearly  the  same  form  as  the  academies 
[universities]  which  were  erected  in  afler  times.  It  was  to  them,  at 
any  rate,  that  the  latter  owed  their  origin.  The  fathers  of  the  coun- 
cil [of  Paris,  held  a.d.  806]  prayed  the  emperor  to  found  high 
schools  in  three  cities  at  least  of  the  [western]  empire.  They  pro- 
mised themselves  great  benefit  from  these  establishments,  which  would 
redound  to  the  glory  of  the  church  of  God,  and  offer  the  surest  gua- 
rantee for  the  maintenance  of  learning  and  of  ecclesiastical  education. 
These  three  schools  would  rival  in  lustre  the  Schola  Palatina  which 
was  established  in  the  emperor's  palace.  In  that  school  there  was 
assembled  the  ^lite  of  the  nation,  to  use  the  expression  of  St.  Kadbod, 
bishop  of  Utrecht,  who  had  studied  in  the  palatine  school  of  Louis 

*  As  this  bishop  had  part  of  his  theological  training  in  Yorkshire,  it 
may  be  interesting  to  see  his  character  as  drawn  in  Massillon's  'Acta 
Sanctorum  Ordinis  Sancti  Benedicti :'  '  Erat  S.  Liudgerus  in  scriptaris 
Sanctis  cruditissimus,  tamque  ardenter  alios  erudire  gestiens,  nt  prster 
publicas  ursdicAtiones  quoque  mane  discipulis  suis  per  se  traderet  lectioncs, 
ipse  nihil  extra  facicns,  quam  quod  in  scripturis  facindis  invenit.' — See 
his  Life  as  above,  lib.  ii.  §.  6.  He  further  proved  his  ardour  in  the  came 
of  education,  by  founding  a  seminary  at  Miinster,  and  in  order  to  endoir  it, 
sold  all  the  palaces  and  lands  which  Charlemagne  had  given  him. 
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the  Debonair,  with  Stephen  and  Mancius,  bishops  of  Tongres  and 
Cbalons-sur-Mame.  This  wels  less  in  order  to  arrive  at  high  eccle- 
siastical dignities,  than  from  a  pure  love  of  the  sciences,  which  were 
taught  there  better  than  elsewhere.  From  the  information  we  have 
been  able  to  collect  concerning  these  principal  schools,  it  appears 
to  have  been  those  of  Tours,  Lyons,  and  Fulda  which  the  fathers  of 
the  council  of  Paris  designed  for  advanced  ecclesiastical  studies  ;  it  is 
those,  at  least,  which  have  acquired  the  greatest  renown  for  the  extent 
of  their  instruction,  as  well  as  for  the  learning  of  their  professors  and 
the  number  of  great  men  who  have  been  trained  in  them.' 

The  preceding  extracts  give  an  interesting  view  of  the  im- 
portance which  the  emperors  and  prelates  of  that  period  at- 
tached to  the  education  of  the  elerg^'.     Louis  had  indeed,  three 
years   previous   to   the   meeting  of  the  council,  required  the 
bishops  of  the  empire  not  only  to  watch  over  the  existing  semi- 
naries with  the  greatest  care,  but  also  to  erect  new  ones  in  dis- 
tricts were  there  were  none  existing :  and  the  bishops,  in  reply, 
expressed  themselves  with  the  utmost  frankness  on  the  subject, 
and  acknowledged  it  to  be  one  of  their  most  sacred  duties  to 
watch  with  the  most  scrupulous  concern  over  the  education  of 
the  clergy.    Dr.  Theiner  traces  to  the  laws  of  Charlemagne  and 
Louis  on  this  subject  the  canon  published  by  Pope  Eugenius 
II.,  at  the  council  of  Rome  in  826  (the  acts  of  which  were 
signed  by  sixty-seven  Italian  bishops),  and  the  establishment  of 
the  seminaries  of  Italy.     In  consequence,  however,  of  the  intes- 
tine wars  which  had  prevailed  in  France,  it  would  appear  that  in 
855,  and  even  in  845,  the  schools  of  that  country,  and  indeed 
the  empire  generally,  were  in  a  state  of  decline.     This  drew 
the   attention  of  the    councils  of  Meaux  (a.d.  845),  Valence 
(a.d.  855),  and  Tulle  (a.d.  859),  the  canons  of  which  concur 
with  all  we  know  of  the  habits  of  the  times,  and  indeed  of  much 
later  times  in  our  own  country,  to  prove  that  whatever  esta- 
blishments existed  for  the  purpose  of  education  (excepting,  of 
course,  those  immediately  connected  with  the  courts  of  sove- 
reigns), had  almost  exclusively  in  view  the   training   of  the 
clergy,  whatever  that  training  might  be.     And  though  we  can- 
not take,  as  Dr.  Theiner  does,  the  exception  for  the  rule,  or 
believe  that  the  education  generally  given  and  received  amounted 
to  much,  wc  cheerfully  admit  that  whatever  there  was  of  real 
learning  in  those  times,  and  there  were  splendid  exceptions  to 
the  prevailing  ignorance,  was  the  firuit  of  those  establishments. 
We  close  our  extracts  on  the  subject  of  the  schools  erected  by 
Charlemagne  and  Louis  the  Debonair,  with  our  author^s  remark 
that— 

'These  public  schools  [viz.,  those  proposed  by  the  council  of 
Paris  as  mentioned  in  the  last  extract]  or  to  speak  more  cor- 
rectly,   academies,   were   distinguished  from  the  great  and  little 
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seminaries,  (i.e.  the  episcopal,  and  parochial  or  district  seminaries) 
in  two  principal  respects :  in  the  first  place,  because  in  addition  to 
theology  the  sciences  were  taught  in  them,  at  least  so  far  as  the 
knowledge  of  them  might  contribute  to  the  more  perfect  understand- 
ing of  the  holy  scriptures ;  and  secondly,  because  any  person,  of 
whatever  diocese  or  country  he  might  be,  was  admitted  to  study  in 
them.' 

Dr.  Theiner  next  notices  the  condition  of  these  schools  in  the 
time  of  Charles  the  Bald ;  (and  under  this  head  the  ardour  of 
the  Irish  scholars^  then  highly  distinguished  for  learning,  to  ob- 
tain employment  in  them)  and  afterwards  proceeds  to  the  state 
of  theological  education  in  Italy  during  the  same  century.  '  It 
appears/  he  says,  '  that  from  very  early  times  there  existed  a 
seminary  at  Rome  for  young  people  of  the  English  nation.  Its 
foundation  is  ordinarily  carried  back  to  the  time  of  Ina.  King 
Alfred  the  Great,  the  restorer  of  letters  in  England,  found  it  in 
existence  when  he  went  to  Rome  in  889,  but  the  building  had 
just  been  destroyed  by  fire.  Alfred  rebuilt  it  under  the  name 
of  Collegium  Saxonicum.  This  seminar}^  is  now  the  English 
College.' 

The  next  account  would  provoke  discussion  had  we  space  or 
leisure  for  it.  It  relates  to  Denmark,  and  the  efforts  of  the 
*  pious  King  Harald'  to  diffuse  Christianity  there.  Thence  the 
author  passes  to  the  theological  schools  of  Germany  and  England 
in  the  suvih  century.  We  must  allow  ourselves  an  extract  on  this 
subject,  which  we  do  the  more  willingly,  because  it  is  treated 
with  more  regard  to  the  laws  of  historio^  narrative  than  almost 
any  other  in  the  work,  and  because  our  previous  extracts  have 
been  chiefly  descriptive. 

'  The  theological  schools  of  Germany  and  England  maintained 
during  the  sixth  century  the  lustre  of  their  renown.  St.  Adalbert, 
archbishop  of  Prague,  had  prosecuted  his  studies  in  the  seminary  at 
Magdeburg;  while  Pepin,  bishop  of  Wurzburg,  carried  his  im- 
provements so  far  as  to  obtain  professors  from  Rome.  That  of  the 
convent  of  Schcenau  was  particularly  famous  as  a  nursery  for  the 
German  clergy.  St.  Wolfgang,  bishop  of  Ratisbon,  was  educated 
there.  The  famous  episcopal  seminary  at  Miinster  produced  St. 
Ethelwald,  who  was  bishop  of  this  city,  and  Oswald,  archbishop  of 
York.  The  archiepiscopal  seminary  at  Canterbury  still  eDJoyea  the 
reputation  which  Theodore  the  Grecian  had  obtained  for  it.  The 
Archbishop,  St.  Odo,  president  of  this  institution,  was  so  versed  in 
the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  that  in  his  leisure  moments  he  com- 
posed hymns  in  them.  He  wrote  prose  with  much  ease  in  both 
languages.  To  form  a  just  idea  of  the  knowledge  of  the  English 
clergy,  it  is  sufficient  to  know  that  many  c^ble  men  of  this  country 
distinguished  themselves  as  professors  in  celebr«ted  schools,  aa^  for  in- 
stance, that  of  Fleury-sur-Loire.  StCadroc,  an  Irbhi  A  by  birth,  and 
one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  age,  travelling  fo^       tke  of  further 
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improvement,  was  invited  as  he  passed  through  Fleury,  to  deliyer  some 
lectures.  This  conventual  school  was  justly  proud  of  having 
educated  the  most  distinguished  members  of  the  secular  clergy  of 
France  and  Germany.  It  owed,  at  this  time,  part  of  its  celebrity  to 
its  abbot,  the  illustrious  Abbo.  According  to  the  testimony  of  St. 
Cadre c's  biographer,  this  saint  v^^s  profoundly  versed  in  all  imaginable 
learning!  Adalbert,  bishop  of  Metz,  invited  him  to  his  residence, 
and  confided  to  him  the  direction  of  the  convent  of  St.  Felix,  and  of 
the  seminary ;  but  Cadroc  soon  quitted  Metz,  and  returned  to  his 
own  country.  No  one  contributed  more  to  the  restoration  of  learn- 
ing, or  rendered  greater  services  to  the  church  of  England,  than  the 
illustrious  Dunstan,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Dunstan  is,  with- 
out contradiction,  one  of  the  finest  and-  most  noble  politico-religious 
characters  of  the  ancient  history  of  England,  and  it  is  precisely  on 
that  account  that  he  has  been  so  ill  understood,  and  so  cruelly  mis- 
represented. He  ought  to  be  regarded,  as  in  some  respects  the 
saviour  of  the  church  of  England.  Glastonbury,  his  favourite  resi- 
dence, whither  he  was  accustomed  to  retire  in  solitary  relreat  from 
the  world,  became  the  nursery  of  the  most  learned,  the  most  pious, 
and  the  holiest  men  of  England  and  Ireland.' 

Leaving,  for  the  honour  of  old  England,  all  these  com- 
mendations unchallenged,  the  next  subject  we  come  to  is  the 
schools  of  France  in  the  eleventh  century,  when  the  theological 
academics  of  Lyons,  Langres,  and  Chartres,  were  in  a  very 
flourishing  condition.  ^  The  pupils  of  these  academies,  which 
were  still  established  in  the  bishop's  palaces,  lived  in  common, 
quite  after  the  manner  of  the  primitive  seminaries.  Some  of 
the  most  distinguished  elh)es  of  this  period  were  St.  Majol, 
abbot  at  Cluni,  who  studied  at  Lyons ;  and  St.  Halimard,  arch- 
bishop of  Lyons ;  and  Adelman,  bishop  of  Brescia,  who  studied 
at  Langres  and  Chartres.  The  famous  Berengarius  also  studied 
at  Chartres.  The  seminary  at  Rheims  was  renowned  for  its 
president  Gerbert,  archbishop  of  that  city,  and  afterwards  popCj 
under  the  name  of  Sylvester  II ;  and  the  episcopal  seminary  at 
Tulle  was  immortalized  by  St.  Adalbert  and  St.  Bruno,  the 
latter  of  whom  was  cousin  to  the  emperor  Conrad  III.,  and 
pope,  under  the  name  of  Leo  IX. 

The  principal  seminaries  of  Germany,  and  their  respective 
worthies,  are  then  just  touched  upon,  but  there  is  nothing  in 
the  enumeration  which  requires  notice,  except  the  seminary  at 
Hildesheim  and  the  Palatine  school.  Respecting  the  former, 
we  read  : — 

'  St.  Bernard,  an  offshoot  of  the  illustrious  family  of  the  counts  of 
Sonnenberg,  which  produced  a  succession  of  electors  of  Saxony, 
was  educated  there,  and  became  afterwards  bishop  of  Hildesheim. 
Bernard  united  to  all  the  virtues  which  his  high  position  required, 
the  greatest  ability  in  the  mechanical  arts  He  was  a  good  architect, 
and  a  skilful  locksmith,  and  he  employed  his  talents  in  adorning  his 
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cathedral.  He  copied  and  illuminated  ancient  manuscripts,  in  an 
admirable  manner,  and  did  not  disdain,  personally,  to  instruct  the 
pupils  of  his  seminary.  Owing  to  his  great  scientific  renown,  he 
was  named  preceptor  to  the  young  emperor,  Otho  III.  Gothard, 
Bernard's  successor,  justly  placed  in  the  number  of  the  saints,  on 
account  of  the  great  services  which  he  rendered  the  church,  threw 
as  much  zeal  as  his  predecessor  had  done  into  the  instruction 
of  the  clergy.  He  also  taught  the  pupils  of  the  seminary  theological 
learning  and  the  mechanical  arts.' 

We  have  not  room  for  an  extract  respecting  the  Palatine 
school:  a  short  abstract  must  suflSce.  Bruno,  in\ited  by  his 
elder  brother,  Otho,  at  the  time  when  the  latter  was  invested 
with  the  imperial  dignity,  to  restore  this  school,  organized  im- 
mediately a  complete  course  of  the  seven  liberal  arts.  He 
agreed  with  the  professors  that  they  should  explain  all  the 
^  chef-d'oeuvrcs  ^  of  the  historians,  orators,  poets,  and  philosophers 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  in  order  that  the  students  might  be  per- 
fectly w  ell  informed  on  all  branches  of  learning;  being  well  con- 
vinced that  extensive  knowledge,  even  in  a  religious  point  of 
view,  is  the  finest  ornament  of  the  church.'  Whithersoever 
Bruno  went,  whether  on  an  episcopal  visitation,  or  attending 
the  imperial  court,  he  carried  his  library  with  him,  partly  for 
study,  and  partly  for  business — '  ferens  secnm  et  causam  studii 
sui,  et  instrumentum  :  causam  in  divinis,  instrumentum  in  gen- 
tilibus  libris.'  Among  the  other  seminaries  of  Germany,  those 
of  Miinster,  and  especially  Paderbom,  became  distinguished  for 
their  range  of  studies.  Not  content  with  the  trivium,  which 
comprised  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  logic,  the  professors  of 
the  latter  seminary  extended  their  plan  over  the  qtiadrivium, 
which  included,  besides  those,  arithmetic,  music,  geometry,  and 
astronomy.  'They  also  read  courses  on  Horace, Virgil,  Sallust^ 
and  Statins.  The  students  took  pleasure  in  employing  their 
leisure  hours  in  cultivating  the  liberal  arts — poetry,  music,  and 
eloquence,  and  engaged  zealously  in  copying  ancient  manu- 
scripts, which  they  adorned  with  beautiful  miniatures.  This 
school  was  open  to  those  yoimg  people  only  who  were  intended 
for  the  ecclesiastical  profession.  Discipline  was  maintained 
in  it  with  inexorable  severity.  When  a  youth  was  once  ad- 
mitted into  the  seminary,  his  relatives  were  no  longer  permitted 
to  visit,  or  even  to  speak  to  him,  '  since,'  said  the  bishop, '  their 
caresses  might  easily  make  him  vain,  or  high-minded,  and  so 
incapable  of  devoting  himself  to  the  pursuit  of  learning.' 

The  remainder  of  this  part  is  devoted  to  a  consideration  of 
the  causes  which  hastened  the  decline  of  these  theological  semi- 
naries. After  the  commencement  of  the  twelfth  eentufy, 
almost  all  traces  of  them  disappeared,  so  that  in  the  sixteenth, 
when  Ignatius  Loyola  formed  the  bold  resolution  of  restoring 
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to  the  church  its  ancient  influence  and  lustre,  not  a  remnant  of 
them  was  to  be  found.  So  generally  had  they  been  forgotten, 
that  when  the  council  of  Trent  gave  the  weight  of  its  authority 
to  their  re-establishment,  they  were  everywhere  regarded  as  a 
new  institute. 

We  cannot  enter  into  Dr.  Theiner^s  disquisitions  on  the 
causes  of  this  decline.  He  ascribes  it,  partly  to  the  decay  of 
the  pure  feudal  spirit  which  existed  at  the  time  of  their  institu- 
tion, and  partly  to  the  establishment  of  the  university  system. 
The  depravation  of  the  pure  feudal  spirit,  he  thinks,  was  imme- 
diately followed  by  the  dissolution  of  the  '  canonical  life^  of  the 
clergy.  He  does  not  state  whether  he  means  in  monasteries,  as 
weU  as  in  those  laxer  institutions,  where  persons  lived  in  com- 
mons under  a  rule,  but  it  would  necessarily  afiect  both,  though 
not  in  equal  degrees.  The  cause  to  which  he  ascribes  the  greatest 
influence,  however,  is  the  foundation  of  the  universities  of  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  at  the  head  of  which  for  a 
time,  stood  those  of  Bologna  and  Paris.  The  terms  in  which 
we  have  censured  the  work  as  a  whole,  must  not  prevent  our 
expressing  the  interest  with  which  we  have  read  this  portion 
of  it ;  it  is,  in  our  judgment,  both  sound  in  theory,  and  well 
written.  Indeed,  had  the  first  and  third  parts  possessed  either 
the  interest  of  the  narrative  fipom  which  we  have  so  largely 
extracted,  or  the  truth  and  force  of  the  argument  with  which 
this  second  part  closes,  we  should  have  spoken  very  differently 
of  it,  and  have  done  so  cheerfully.  We  must  permit  ourselves, 
before  we  pass  on,  one  brief  extract  more,  in  which  the  author 
pours  out  his  complaints  on  the  decline  of  the  seminaries  which 
have  been  described  : — 

'  Not  to  leave  the  narrow  circle  we  have  prescribed  to  ourselves, 
and  to  speak  only  of  the  seminaries,  we  must  ask  of  this  sublime 
academical  epoch,  [i.  e.  that  of  the  universities]  What  had  become  of 
the  holy  zeal  of  the  bishops  for  the  instruction  of  the  clergy  ?  Where 
were  the  prelates,  who  composed  with  so  much  ease  and  unction, 
pious  hymns  in  Greek  and  Latin,  to  the  praise  of  God,  and  the 
honour  of  the  saints  of  his  church  ?  Where  were  the  young  cle- 
rical students,  able  to  preach  and  write  in  the  languages  of  Latium 
and  Athens  as  fluently  as  in  their  mother  tongues  ?  Where  were 
those  holy  professors  of  literature  and  science,  who  looked  up  to 
heaven  alone  for  the  recompense  of  their  labours  and  their  efforts  ? 
Where  those  profound  studies  in  astronomy  and  mathematics  ? 
What,  in  line,  had  become  of  that  holy  manner  of  life,  which  equally 
distinguished  the  superior  and  inferior  clergy,  and  which,  in  both 
classes,  had  produced  men,  whom  their  erudition,  their  virtues,  and 
their  piety,  will  render  ever  memorable  as  objects  of  admiration  to 
the  world,  and  who  will  ever  be  saluted  with  the  title  of  benefactors 
of  the  human  race  ?     We  may  say,  with  reason,  this  pious  and  holy 
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epoch  was  that  of  the  poetic  infancy  of  christian  art  and  science  in 
Europe  :  it  passed  away  modestly,  and  without  noise,  under  the  eye 
of  the  world,  in  holy  aspirations  towards  God,  and  wished  to  leave 
no  traces  of  itself  but  its  own  merits,  of  which  it  had  too  much  humi- 
lity itself  to  speak.' 

Admitting  that  the  importance  of  the  era  in  question  was 
long  overlooked,  and  that  the  age  was  even  misrepresented, 
because  it  was  little  known,  there  is  one  material  point  on 
which  we  are  at  issue  with  Dr.  Theiner.  The  monastic  severity 
and  seclusion  which,  as  our  extracts  have  shown,  ruled  in  most 
of  these  institutions,  prevented  the  good  they  might  contain 
from  being  diffused  over  society ;  the  world  at  large,  therefore, 
had  but  little  interest  in  preserving  them;  and  we  have  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  it  was  with  the  seminaries  as  with  the 
monasteries,  that  the  want  of  a  healthy  action  upon  them  from 
society  at  large  caused  them  to  become,  in  far  too  many  in- 
stances, nurseries  of  indolence  and  secret  vice — ^vessels  of  wrath 
fitted  for  destruction. 

The  third  and  last  part,  (which,  with  the  supplementary 
documents,  comprises  three-fourths  of  the  whole  work,  and  is  in 
the  proportion  of  twelve  to  one  to  either  of  the  other  parts,)  is 
headed  '  History  and  Condition  of  the  Institutions  for  Clerical 
Education,  from  the  Council  of  Trent  to  the  present  Times.^ 
Reckoning  from  1563,  when  this  council  closed  its  sittings,  till 
1833,  when  Dr.  Theiner's  work  was  published,  we  have  a  period 
of  270  years ;  a  period  shorter  in  duration  than  either  of  the 
preceding  periods,  but  richer  both  in  facts  and  authorities  than 
both  of  them  put  together. 

The  author  has  not  contented  himself  in  this  part  with  the 
history  of  theological  seminaries,  but,  towards  the  close  espe- 
cially, has  admitted  many  irrelevant,  or  at  least  unnecessary, 
details;  having  devoted  nearly  150  pages  to  a  narrative  of  the 
causes  which  led  to  the  suppression  of  the  Jesuits,  and  the 
spread  of  infidel  principles  in  Prance  and  Germany,  by  the 
encyclopaedists,  the  illuminati,  and  the  various  orders  of  free- 
thinkers, who  followed  in  their  train.  We  shall  briefly  describe 
that  portion  of  it  which  is  occupied  with  the  professed  subject 
of  the  work. 

'  Great  phenomena,^  says  Dr.  Theiner,  '  are  always  followed 
by  great  reactions.^  On  this  principle,  he,  in  common  with  all 
genuine  Romanists,  regards  Ignatius  Loyola  as  an  instrument 
of  ProWdencc  raised  up  to  counteract  the  tremendous  mischiefs 
of  the  schism  of  the  sixteenth  century.  '  After  the  alliance  of 
the  reformers,'  says  he,  'came  the  Society  of  Jesus.  Tliey 
matched  themselves  against  each  other  immediately  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world,  and  continued  to  be  foes:   for  from  their  first 
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entrance  into  history  and  life  they  have  appeared  as  two  oppo- 
site principles:  the  one  as  the  principle  of  revolution  and 
destruction^  the  other  as  the  principle  of  reconciliation  and  the 
conservation  of  a  renewed  christian  society. 

The  third  part  of  the  work,  therefore,  opens  with  an  account 
of  the  eflforts  of  Loyola  on  behalf  of  clerical  education;  and  as 
the  seminaries  which  were  set  up  under  the  direction  of  the 
Council  of  Trent  were  for  the  most  part  placed  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Jesuits,  and  those  which  were  not  so,  were  usually 
erected  on  the  model  of  Loyola's  own  seminary  at  Rome,  we 
shall  devote  particular  attention  to  the  system  of  the  Jesuits  as 
here  illustrated. 

*  Ignatius  had  obtained  a  deep  insight  into  human  nature  and  the 
state  of  society  at  the  time  in  which  he  lived,  when  be  declared  that 
the  amelioration  of  the  establishments  for  the  education  of  youth, 
and  especially  of  the  clergy,  was  the  fundamental  condition  for  the 
restoration  of  order  in  the  church  and  in  the  world :  for  ignorance  is 

the  mother  of  all  evil The  education  of  youth  therefore 

became  the  chief  object  of  the  labours  of  St.  Ignatius The  re- 
establishment  of  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  seminaries,  which  we  have 
seen  flourishing  from  the  time  of  St.  Augustine's  immortal  efiforts  in  the 
first  ages  of  the  church,  down  to  the  twelflh  century,  when  they  gave 
way  to  the  foundation  of  academies,  which,  unhappily,  caused  them 
first  to  decline  from  their  ancient  importRnce,  and  afterwards  wholl^b 
disappear — this  re-establishment  appeared  to  him  to  be  the  only 
sure  means  of  attaining  the  great  end  at  which  he  aimed.  He  began, 
therefore,  with  forming  a  vast  scheme  of  seminaries  and  colleges^ 
which  he  wished  to  carry  out  first  in  Germany,  because  he  judged 
that  that  was  the  country  where  it  was  most  important  to  prevent  the 
setting  in  of  doctrines  contrary  to  the  church.  While  he  was  occu- 
pied in  secret  with  the  great  plan  which  he  had  formed  for  Germany, 
in  founding  a  theological  school  at  Rome  for  young  Germans  of 
talent,  his  disciples  were  already  working  incessantly  in  that  coun- 
try, under  the  protection  of  enlightened  and  pious  princes  of  the 
church,  to  procure  a  moral  and  scientific  education  for  the  clergy, 
and  thus  to  sustain  the  ancient  faith  of  the  church  in  the  midst  of  its 
thousand  dangers. 

'  The  seminary  of  St.  Ignatius  became  the  model  of  all  the  theolo- 
gical schools  founded  under  the  immediate  protection  of  the  Holy 
See,  and  even  served,  as  we  shall  see,  as  a  guide  to  the  fathers  of 
the  Council  of  Trent  in  their  celebrated  decree  respecting  semi- 
naries. Were  it  only  for  this  reason,  we  should  be  sufficiently 
justified  in  relating  the  principal  circumstances  which  attended  the 
establishment  of  this  semmary.' 

These  circumstances,  then  detailed  at  length,  we  must  treat 
briefly,  though  they  possess  considerable  interest,  reserving 
what  room  we  can  spare  for  the  character  of  the  system.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say,  that,  after  a  meeting  of  the  papal  consistory,  con- 
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vened  chiefly  through  the  eflforts  of  the  cardinals  Moronus  and 
Cervinus,  the  latter  of  whom  had  laid  before  the  pope  Ignatius^s 
plan  for  a  theological  school  at  Rome  for  young  people  of  the 
German  nation^  a  bull  for  the  erection  of  such  a  school  was 
published  by  Julius  III.  on  the  31st  of  August,  1552;  copies 
were  immediately  printed  and  dispatched  in  large  numbers  to 
each  of  the  princes  and  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  of  Germany ; 
and  Ignatius,  without  loss  of  time,  wrote  to  Cologne,  Prague, 
and  Vienna,  where  his  disciples  were  already  in  full  activity, 
engaging  them  to  choose  young  people  of  talent,  and  send  them 
to  Rome  to  his  seminary.  Before  the  end  of  the  year  a  suffi- 
cient number  had  been  obtained  to  open  the  college.  The  first 
matriculation  took  place  on  the  21st  of  November,  which,  in 
memory  of  the  event,  was  fixed  for  the  anniversary  festival  of 
the  college.  The  numbers  considerably  increased,  and  soon 
the  fame  of  the  establishment  had  spread  from  one  end  of  Ger- 
many to  the  other.  From  the  moment  that  his  plan  appeared 
likely  to  be  carried  into  execution,  however,  Ignatius^s  first  care 
had  been  to  arrange  the  laws  for  the  government  of  the  college, 
wliich  he  divided  into  two  rubrics,  containing  the  rules  to  be 
observed  respecting  the  entrance  and  dismission  of  students,  as 
well  as  during  their  residence  in  it.  Besides  this,  he  founded  a 
chapel  and  formed  a  library;  and  as  our  author  tells  us,  in 
addition  to  the  three  ancient  languages,  Latin,  Greek,  and  He- 
brew, the  study  of  which  was  usual  at  this  epoch,  there  were 
also  taught,  by  the  special  permission  of  the  Holy  See,  which 
Ignatius  urgently  sought  for,  and  obtained  with  great  difficulty, 
[moral]  philosophy,  physics,  exegesis,  and  sdl  the  higher 
sciences. 

The  warlike  spirit  of  Paul  IV.  sapping  the  resources  of  the 
church,  the  colleges  were  in  his  reign  reduced  to  great  straits. 

*  The  celebrated  cardinal  of  Augsburg  himself,  who  had  hitherto 
boon  a  most  ardent  advocate  of  the  institution,  drew  back,  and 
expressed  himself  in  strong  terms  respecting  the  perpetual  con- 
tributions of  money  which  Ignatius  required  for  its  support.  Igpia- 
tius  replied,  with  calm  dignity,  that  if  any  persons  repented  of  the 
benevolence  which  they  had  extended  to  the  institution,  they  bad 
only  to  abandon  it  at  once ;  that  he  would  make  every  effort  to 
sustain  it,  and  would  perish  rather  than  leave  his  beloved  G^nnans 
.  .  .  .  that  he  should  rely  upon  the  help  of  God,  and  then  the 
didiculties  he  might  meet  with  would  only  encourage  him  the  more 
in  his  work.'  In  a  private  conversation,  Ignatius,  animated  with  an 
enthusiasm  almost  prophetic,  expressed  his  conviction  that  the  time 
would  come,  when  a  pope  would  not  only  deliver  the  college  from 
its  emlmrrassmcnts,  but  would  become  its  father,  its  most  generous 
benofttotor,  and  would  feel  constrained  tQ  secure  for  it  a  perpetual 
existence.    This  pope,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  was  Gregory  aIII. 
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Passing  the  account  our  author  gives  of  the  skilftd  manage- 
ment by  which  the  cardinal^  assisted  by  Canisius^  the  restorer 
of  learning  in  cathoKc  Germany,  engaged  the  interest  of  Gre- 
gory XIII.  on  behalf  of  the  college^  and  also  of  that  pope's 
visit  to  it,  and  his  becoming  its  second  founder,  we  come  to  the 
reorganization  of  the  college  code,  which  has  since  continued 
conformable  to  the  following  draught. 

'  These  are  in  few  words  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  institution. 
The  pupils  admitted  into   the  college  must  be  natives  of  Upper 
Germany,  that  is  to  say,  of  Alsace,  the  Rhine   district,  Bavaria, 
Swabia,  Franconia,  Westphalia,  Saxony,  Silesia,  Prussia,  Austria, 
the  Tyrol,  or  Hungary.  They  must  be  of  honourable  [legitimate]  birth, 
sound  health,  and  have  attained  the  age  of  about  twenty  years. 
Youths  of  noble  families  might,  however,  be  received  at  the  age  of 
sixteen   years.     After  residing  six  months  in  the  college,  during 
which  time  it  was  supposed  they  would  have  had  time  to  reflect  on  the 
great  and  the  sacred  duties  of  the  institution,  so  as  not  in  after  times 
to  repent  of  the  step  they  took,  they  were  required  to  take  the  oath 
of  consecration  to  the  ecclesiastical  life ;  and  that  they  would,  on 
their  return  to  Germany,  give  themselves  up  exclusively  to  this  life, 
and  not  profess  or  teach  at  the  same  time  other  faculties,  such  as 
medicine  or  law.     The  piety  necessary  to  the  ecclesiastical  state,  as 
well  as  the  exercise  of  the  spiritual  virtues  it  requires,  were  par- 
ticularly recommended  to  them.     The  manner  of  living  was  common 
to  all.     No  one  could  leave  the  house,  without  the  permission  of  the 
rector,  and  without  a  sufficient  reason.     The  severest  discipline  was 
exercised  over  all  the  pupils  as  to  morality,  religion  and  learning. 
The  time  of  study  was  limited  to  ten  years,  the  first  three  of  which 
were  consecrated  to  philosophy  and  the  higher  branches  of  learning, 
the  following  four  to  scholastic  [doctrinal],  and  the  last  three  to 
moral,  [ethical  and  practical]  theology.     After  having  finished  their 
studies,  the  pupils  must  remain  thirty  days  in  the  college,  after  which 
clothes  and  money  were  given  them  for  their  return  to  Germany. 
Those  who  gave  proofs  of  superior  talent  might  remain  some  time 
longer  at  Rome,  if  the  rector  of  the  college  considered  that  it  would 
be  useful  to  them.     If  any  of  them  wished  to  enter  any  [monastic] 
order,  he  was  free  to  do  so,  but  only  in  Germany.     Students'  places 
might  not  continue  vacant  more  than  a  year.    The  most  distinguished 
scholars  might,  after  undergoing  the  necessary  examinations,  obtain 
academical  degrees,  such  as  the  baccalaureate,  the  licence  [degree 
of  licentiate]  and  the  doctorate.     The  appointment  of  the  rector  and 
professors,  as  well  as  the  whole  spiritual  and  temporal  direction  of 
the  establishment,  was  confided  to  the  fathers  of  the  society  of  Jesus 
in  perpetuity. 

'  Thus/  addsDr.Theiner,  'arose  by  degrees  the  establishment 
which,  from  its  origin,  excited  the  admiration  of  the  Italians  and 
of  all  catholic  nations,  aud  became  a  source  of  glory  to  the 
fathers  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  A  third  portion  of  the  sequel  of  the 
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work  is  filled  with  the  account  of  the  various  eflForts  made  by 
different  popes  and  bishops  to  establish  similar  institutions  in 
different  parts  of  catholic  Christendom ;  a  very  large  proportion 
of  which  were  placed  under  the  supervision  of  the  Jesuits.  This 
account  comprises  many  curious  and  some  interesting  details. 
Notices  of  the  several  colleges  which  have  been  founded  at 
Rome,  Lisbon,  Paris,  Lille^  Douay  and  elsewhere,  for  the  training 
of  English,  Scotch  and  Irish  priests,  and  the  circumstances 
attending  their  establishment  are  scattered  here  and  there. 
Among  other  topics  which  arrested  our  attention  in  the  perusal, 
were  Cardinal  Pole's  project  (a.  d.  1556)  for  the  establishment 
of  ecclesiastical  seminaries  in  England  on  the  plan  of  the  Ger- 
man college  at  Rome ;  the  correspondence  between  Pius  V.  and 
Sandoval,  Bishop  of  Cordova,  on  the  subject  of  seminaries  to  be 
formed  according  to  the  decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent ;  the 
letters  of  the  same  pope  to  the  bishop  of  Gubbio  and  the  chap- 
ter of  Evora;  the  establishment  in  1602  of  the  college  at 
Rome  under  the  direction  o{  the  Congregatio  de Propaganda  Fide, 
with  the  erection  in  1636  of  twelve,  and  in  1639  of  thirteen 
Barberini  scholarships  in  the  same  college  for  Georgians,  Per- 
sians, Nestorians,  Jacobites,  Copts  and  others ;  the  institution 
of  the  CUricature  of  Bourdoise  at  Paris  in  1618;  and  the  asso- 
ciation formed  by  Olier  in  1641,  of  '  able  and  virtuous  priests,' 
who  should  devote  themselves  exclusively  to  the  direction  of 
seminaries.  We  could  have  imagined,  while  perusing  the  account 
of  the  cliricaiure  of  Bourdoise,  that  we  had  fallen  on  a  narrative 
of  one  of  the  first  eflForts  made  by  our  own  ejected  forefathers  to 
provide  for  the  future  education  of  the  ministry  for  the  non- 
conformists of  England. 

The  remainder  of  the  work  is  of  a  very  inferior  character. 
It  is  chiefly  occupied  with  an  account  of  the  encyclopaedists  of 
France,  and  the  philosophers  and  illuminati  of  Sans  Souci,  Wol- 
fenbiittel,  and  other  parts  of  Germany.  But  it  is  written  with 
the  utmost  partiality  and  virulence,  descends  to  the  lowest 
abuse,  and  masks  the  most  important  facts.  Supposing,  there- 
fore, that  it  was  as  relevant  as  (in  the  extent  to  which  it  stretches) 
it  is  irrelevant  to  the  subject  of  the  work,  the  representation  rf 
it  here  would  answer  no  other  purpose  than  to  exhibit  the 
author's  moral  incompetency  for  the  task  he  has  undertaken.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  conceive  a  greater  contrast  than  that  presented 
by  the  investigation  of  rationalism  in  this  volume,  and  in  (heu  ! 
quantum  mutatus  ab  illo !)  Pusey's  '  Historical  Inquiry*  into  the 
same  subject.  The  ■  author  is  no  longer  an  historian,  but  a 
furious  pamphleteer  :  a  fierce  and  rabid  Romanist,  devoted,  like 
the  Jesuits,  to  the  exclusive  interests  of  the  papacy,  and,  like  them, 
but  too  well  versed  in  the  literary  delinquencies  which  Pascal^s 
immoital  pen  exposed.    We  have  no  appetite,  and  trust  our 
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TS  have  none,  for  the  declamatory  accusations  of  a  writer, 
calls  Voltaire  ^  the  Luther  of  the  eighteenth  century,'  and 
jes  upon  Jansenism  the  horrors  of  the  French  revolution, 
e  Appendix  of  Documents  contains : — ^I.  The  bull  of  Pope 
s  III.  (a.  d.  1552),  directing  the  erection  of  the  Oerman 
^e  at  Rome.     II.  The  constitution  of  the  college,  drawn 
y  St.  Ignatius.     III.  The  bull  of  Pope   Gregory  XIII., 
.  1584),  re-organizing  the  constitution  of  the  German  and 
garian  colleges.  IV.  The  Imperial  Privilege,  (a.  d.  1628),  for 
Jerman  college  at  Rome.     V.  A  catalogue  of  the  illustrious 
,  who  have  been  trained  in  the  German  and  Hungarian 
ges.     VI.  An  extract  from  the  decree  of  Cardinal  Pole,  as 
d  Legate,  (a.  d.  1556),  touching  a  reformation  of  the  Eng- 
church ;  in  which  he  orders  that  a  theological  seminary  shall 
ttached  to  every  cathedral  church.     VII.  The  decree  of 
Council  of  Trent,   (a.  d.  1563),  concerning    seminaries. 
[.  A  pastoral  letter  of  Pope  Clement  VIII.  (a.  d.  1592)  to 
*ectors,  prefects,  and  students  of  the  seminaries  immediately 
5r  the  patronage  of   the  Roman  See,  or  which  had  been 
ded  by  the  care  and  liberality  of  pious  bishops  and  princes, 
he  furtherance  of  the  christian  religion.     lA.  A  brief  from 
LS  XIV.  (a.  d.  1698),   addressed  to  the  archbishops  and 
ops  of  Prance,  orderii\g  the  establishment  of  seminaries. 
L  memoir  presented  to  the  King  of  Prance  by  the  bishops,  on 
subject  of  the  ordinances  of  Junel6, 1828,  respecting  second-' 
ecclesiastical  schools.     XI.  A  letter,  dated  Febmary,  1834, 
L  the  archbishops  and  bishops  of  Belgium  to  the  clergy  of  their 
eses,  respecting  the  establishment  of  a  catholic  university  in 
^um.     XII.  A  bull  of  Pope  Gregory  XVI.  (dated  Decem- 
13,  1833),  sanctioning  the  establishment  of  that  university, 
XIII.  A  bull  of  the  same  pope,  (dated  July,  1834),  con- 
ning the  '  Paroles  d'un  Croyant'  of  the  Abbe  de  Lamme- 
.     Several  of  these  documents  contain  interesting,  and  some 
lem  instructive  matter.     The  pastoral  letter  of  the  Arch- 
lop    of  Paris,   upon  the  subject  of    ecclesiastical   studies, 
ten  in  April,   1841,  on  occasion  of  the  re-establishment  of 
^  Conferences,'  and  of  the  faculty  of  theology,  and  a  copy  of 
ch  is  appended  to  the  French  translation  of  Dr.  Theiner^s 
k,  is  also  curious  and  valuable. 

a  the  perusal  of  the  really  historical  portion  of  Dr.  Theiner*s 
k,  three  things  recurred  perpetually.  1.  The  widely  spread  ig- 
mce  and  demoralization  of  the  Roman  clergy.  2.  The  repeated 
arations  of  popes,  bishops,  and  councils,  that  well  conducted 
inaries  of  the  highest  class  were  the  only  remedy  for  these 
►rders;  and,  3.  The  extraordinary  activity  of  the  Jesuits  and 
ablest  of  the  Roman  dignitaries,  to  fill  all  Europe  with  such 
inaries.     Fas  est,  et  ab  hoste  doceri. 
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Art.  IV.  Leth^  and  other  Poems,  By  Sophia  Woodrooffe.  Posthu- 
mously edited  by  G.S.Faber,  B.D.  Master  of  Sherburn  Hospital, 
and  Prebendary  of  Salisbury,  12mo.  London.  Seeley  &  Co.  1844. 

This  is  a  volume  of  genuine  poetry,  the  production  of  a  young 
lady  of  singularly  elegant  and  '  almost  prematurely  cultivated  ' 
mind^  who,  after  a  short  and  unexpected  illness,  died  at  the  age 
of  twenty-two.    The  principal  poem,  ^  Lethe/  was  written  at  the 
age  of  nineteen.     It  displays  most  assuredly  a  vigorous  imagi- 
nation, a  depth  of  thought,  a  command   of  language  and  flow 
of  versification,  altogether  extraordinary  in  so  yoimg  a  poetess. 
The  strong  bias  of  her  taste  for  classical  subjects  had  e>dnced 
itself  at  the  early  age  of  sixteen,  in  a  spirited  translation  of 
a  chorus  from  Hecuba,  while  her  earliest  known  production 
is  a  dramatic  poem  on  the  subject  of  Irene,  written  at  the  age  of 
thirteen,  which  is  justly  pronounced  by  the  Editor  '  a  literary 
curiosity.^     Among  the  miscellaneous  pieces,  we  have   trans- 
lations from  the  Greek,  the  Italian,  the  French,  and  the  Ger- 
man.    Yet,  with  all  this  high  and  varied  cultivation  and  profi- 
ciency, are  united,  in  rare  conjunction,  an  entire  freedom  from 
pedantry,  a  charming  simpUcity  and  ease,  and  exquisite  purity 
of  taste.     The  translations  are  elegant  and  spirited,  yet  they 
are  not  the  best  things  in  the  volume.     In  the  original  poems, 
there  is  an  ease  and  freedom  which  are  quite  surprising.     We 
have  been  more  especially  struck  with  the  stanzas  addressed 
to   Count   Confalonieri  on  his    recovering   his  liberty:    they 
breathe   an   enthusiasm  and   a   generous   sympathy  with   the 
Italian  patriots,  for  which  the  reverend  Editor  has  deemed 
it  necessary  almost  to  apologize.     'It  was  natural,'  remarks 
Mr.  Faber,   'that  a  young  and  ardent  mind  enamoured   of 
classic  lore,  and  steeped  in  antique  recollections,  should  antici- 
pate  the  national  resurrection  of  Italy/     We   are  not  quite 
sure  that  a  sympathy  with  living  patriotism  is  naturaUy  or  con- 
stantly the  accompaniment  of  a  proficiency  in  classic  lore;  but 
what  distinguishes  these  stanzas,  and  gives  them,  in  our  judg- 
ment, their  highest  value,  is,  that  they  breathe  not  a  mere 
classic  enthusiasm  in  reference  to  '  Imperial  Italy,'  but  a  sym- 
pathy with  the  liberated  captive,  the  exiled  patriot;  there  is 
hem't  as  well  as  lyrical  spirit  in  this  address  from  the  youthful 
poetess — she  was  only  twenty  years  of  age  —  to   the   noble 
and  heroic  sufferer  in  his  country's  cause. 

TO  COUNT  CONFALONIERL 

'  Yes,  thou  art  free  at  length !  Thou,  that  hast  borne. 
Through  long  dark  years,  the  dungeon  and  the  chain, 
The  tjrrant's  fiiry,  the  oppressor's  scorn. 
Firm  and  unshrinking ;  thou  art  free  again  ! 
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%      Thine  eye,  long  dimmed  within  thy  living  tomb. 
Upon  the  festal  sky  once  more  may  gaze : 
Thy  steps  may  wander  'mid  the  joyous  bloom 
Wherewith  bright  Summer  all  the  earth  arrays. 
The  green  and  glorious  earth;  how  doubly  fair 

To  those  so  long  shut  out  from  sunshine  and  fresh  air  ! 

*  Yes,  thou  art  free !    But  where  is  she  whose  love 
Smiled  on  thine  early  years  of  happiness. 

And,  proudly  rising  every  storm  above. 
Cheered  thee  in  darkest  danger  and  distress  ? 
Whose  lone  devotion,  in  the  after  years 
When  thou  wert  torn  from  her,  so  nobly  bore 
Against  the  oppressor's  might,  with  prayers  and  tears 
Striving,  'mid  woes  and  perils,  to  restore 
The  loved  and  lost :  O  where  is  she  ?    Gone  down 
To  the  cold  grave  with  tried  affection's  martyr  crown. 

'  Yes,  thou  art  free,  O  faithful,  true,  and  brave ! 
But  is  not  thy  lone  spirit  ever  turning 
Back  to  thy  country,  o'er  the  ocean  wave  ? 
Dost  thou  not  feel  the  exile's  weary  yearning 
For  the  dear  home  he  never  may  behold  ? 
Do  not  her  radiant  hiUs,  her  purple  vines. 
Her  gorgeous  fanes,  her  ivied  temples  old. 
Her  gleaming  rivers,  and  her  antique  shrines. 
In  midnight  visions  float  before  thine  eyes. 
With  eJI  their  train  of  sad,  yet  lovely  memories  ? 

*  Houseless  and  desolate,  but  not  forsaken. 
Surely  an  inward  peace  hath  blest  thy  lot. 
And,  though  the  beauty  from  thy  life  be  taken. 
Thou  tread' st  thy  lonely  path,  repining  not ; 
Waiting,  with  calm  and  trustfrd  heart,  the  hour 
When  He  who  freed  thee  from  thy  prison  cell. 
And  armed  thy  soul  with  strong  enduring  power. 
Shall  call  thee  hence  in  that  bright  land  to  dwell, 
W^here  grief,  and  chains,  and  exile  shall  but  seem 

Like  the  dire  phantoms  of  a  half- forgotten  dream. 

*  There  no  regret  can  cloud  the  golden  day. 
No  dark  remembrance  mar  the  adoring  song : 
There  love  can  know  no  change  and  no  decay : 
There  none  can  do,  and  none  can  suffer  wrong : 
There  doth  the  wanderer  cease  at  last  to  roam  : 
And  there,  unto  the  weary,  rest  is  given  : 
There,  with  the  faithful  few,  shall  be  thy  home. 
Thou  that  with  quenchless  purpose  thus  hast  striven 
To  free  thy  country  from  her  coiling  chain. 

So  bravely  and  so  well,  but  yet,  alas !  in  vain. 
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'  In  vain  ?  Oh,  not  in  vain  !  It  cannot  be 
That  noble  hearts  should  vauily  thus  endure  ; 
That  like  a  gem  cast  on  the  stormy  sea. 
The  bold,  the  true,  the  gentle,  and  the  pure. 
Should  make,  of  liberty  and  love  and  life, 
(All  that  they  cherished,  that  they  valued,  most,) 
A  fruitless  offering  in  the  unequal  strife, 
A  priceless  treasure  vainly,  vainly  lost ! 
It  cannot  be !  The  seed  Uiey  sowed  in  tears. 
In  brightness  shall  spring  up  to  life  in  after  years. 

'  Yes  !  from  the  dust  in  glory  shalt  thou  start. 
Dashing  the  spoiler's  fetters  proudly  down, 
ImperieJ  Italy,  fair  Queen  of  art ! 
Again  thy  brow  shall  wear  the  laurel  cro¥m : 
The  voice  of  joy  and  freedom  shall  arise 
From  thy  victorious  sons,  by  all  their  streams, 
Again,  unto  thy  soft  and  cloudless  skies  : 
And  thy  rich  sunlight,  with  its  glowing  beams. 
Shall  no  more  see  thy  children  exiles,  slaves. 
But  chainless  as  their  own  blue  Adriatic  waves, 

*  Then,  Confalonieri,  then,  thy  name 
Shall  be  a  watchword  in  the  glorious  fight, 
A  thrilling  trumpet-tone,  a  beacon  flame 
Kindling  a  thousand  fires  on  every  height. 
The  child  shall  lisp  it  from  the  mother's  knee  ; 
Each  patriot  spirit  bum  at  that  high  word  ; 
All  hearts  within  the  homesteads  of  the  free. 
Shall  proudly  thrill  whene'er  its  sound  is  heard. 
Best  of  thy  country's  heroes !  Thy  renovra 
E'en  to  the  latest  age  shall  pass  in  brightness  down.' 

We  can  conceive  of  scarcely  any  thing  more  intensely  grati- 
fying to  a  noble  and  susceptible  mind^  than  receiving  such  a 
tribute  of  admiration  and  sympathy  as  this,  from  an  ingenuous 
and  gifted  young  lady.  Our  next  specimen  must  be,  a  truly 
classical  and  richly  picturesque  little  poem,  written  at  the  age 
of  one  and  twenty ;  alas  !  one  of  the  latest  productions. 

DELOS. 
I. 
'  Lovely  wert  thou  in  thy  rest 
On  the  blue  Egean's  breast ; 
Gleaming  like  a  ruby  stone 
Set  in  evening's  purple  zone. 
Lovely  wert  tShou,  when  the  mom, 
On  her  rosy  pinions  borne. 
Shedding  bri^tness  over  earth. 
Woke  thee  into  life  and  mirth. 
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Lovely  wert  thou  when  the  sun 
His  meridian  height  had  won. 
And  a  flood  of  living  gold 
O'er  thy  gorgeous  temple  rolled : 
Lovely,  when  that  glorious  light 
Faded  into  softer  night ; 
And  thy  waters,  to  the  moon. 
Sang  their  lowly  murmuring  tune, 

II. 

*  Looking  down  upon  the  main. 
Stately  rose  thy  marble  fiane, 
With  its  regal  colonnades 
Gleaming  through  the  laurel  shades. 
Many  a  sAilptured  form  divine 
Decked  that  rich  and  radiant  shrine  : 
Many  a  treasure,  costly,  rare. 
Brought  from  lands  afar,  was  there. 
Ever  swept  the  breath  of  song  Jk 

On  thy  perfume-winds  along,  ^ 

With  a  thousand  melodies 
Ringing  through  the  sunny  skies, 
Cittern,  dulcimer,  and  lute. 
Clarion,  lyre,  and  gentle  flute : 
Swelling,  sinking,  distant,  nigh. 
Floated  that  strange  harmony : 
Mid  the  rocks,  and  through  the  glade. 
To  the  darkest,  deepest  shade  ; 
Through  the  gay  and  gloomy  bowers. 
With  the  odour  of  all  flowers. 


III. 
Dark- eyed  nymphs  with  rose-crowned  hair. 
As  a  painter's  vision  fair. 
Through  thy  groves  and  gardens  roved. 
Or  in  graceful  dances  moved. 
As,  around  some  gentle  queen. 
In  her  loneliness  serene. 
Robes  of  festal  pomp  we  see  ; 
Joy  and  beauty  mantled  thee. 
Never  was  thy  soft  air  stirred 
By  one  sad  or  sorrowing  word. 
Voice  of  weeping  never  rose 
To  disturb  thy  bright  repose. 
Never  might  the  gate  of  life, 
Gate  to  woe,  and  care,  and  strife. 
Ope  to  mortsd,  'mid  thy  bloom. 
And  the  portal  of  the  tomb. 
With  its  cold  and  awftd  gloom, 
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And  its  mysteries  unrevealed. 
Never  there  might  be  misealed. 
Death  and  change  and  dull  decay. 
Might  not  dim  thy  glorioas  day. 

IV. 

'  All  thy  beauty  and  thy  mirth. 
Were  they  not  too  much  for  earth  ? 
No  :  for  in  the  elder  time. 
Many  a  thought  and  truth  sublime 
Lay  within  some  mystic  tale 
Or  beneath  a  s)rmbors  veil. 
Then  tradition's  shadows  fell 
Thickly  over  hill  and  dell ; 
They  have  fleeted  now  away  • 
From  the  light  of  risen  day. 

V. 

'  Then,  fair  isle,  to  earnest  eyes. 
Thou  wert  type  of  Paradise. 
In  those  days  of  joy  and  pride. 
There  were  yet  some  hearts  that  sighed. 
Like  the  Athenian  poet- sage. 
Yearning  for  a  better  age. 
Looking  for  a  dearer  home. 
Whence  their  steps  no  more  should  roam. 
Thou  didst  tell  them  of  the  dime 
Given  to  man  in  early  time  ; 
When  the  happy  eaith,  new  bom. 
Glowed  with  tints  of  orient  mom. 
Ere  sin  or  woe,  or  pain  or  gwle. 
Dimmed  the  freshness  of  her  smile. 
Thou  wert  emblem  of  the  goal 
Destined  to  the  weary  soul. 
When  the  race  of  life  was  run. 
Where  its  victor-crown  is  won. 

VI. 

'  Island  of  the  Grecian  sea. 
It  was  well  that  thou  shouldst  be 
Thus  a  dedicated  place. 
Where  mortality's  dim  trace 
Ne'er  the  glorious  type  should  mar 
Of  the  spirit's  land  afeur. 
It  was  well  that  thou  wert  made 
Emblem  of  what  ne'er  can  fade. 
So  thou  mightest  cheer  the  weak ; 
Hope,  unto  the  sorrowing,  speak; 
Be  a  pledge  of  better  things 
To  the  soul,  whose  weary  wings. 


^  J 
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Worn  with  seeking,  thought,  and  care. 
Feverish  joy,  and  lone  despair. 
Almost  sank  to  earth  oppressed. 
Yearning  for  a  place  of  rest.' 

The  perfect  beauty  of  these  stanzas^  considering  the  age  of 
the  writer,  we  cannot  but  regard  as  quite  extraordinary.  We 
shall  now  give  one  of  the  miscellaneous  poems  of  unknown  date^ 
— a  very  unpretending  production,  but  simple  and  touching. 

THE  ROSE  AND  THE  PRISONER. 

'  It  was  now  about  the  end  of  July  :  and  the  two  or  three  roses,  on 
the  stunted  plants  of  the  platform,  breathed  forth  such  a  rich  perfume 
that  I  could  not  but  stop  to  inhale  it.  I  longed  to  pluck  one  of  them. 
The  rose  was  the  favourite  of  my  mother ;  but  I  resisted  the  tempta- 
tion. They  were  sacred.  My  fellow-prisoners  might  enjoy  them  as 
fully  as  myself.  They  brought  back,  however,  the  memory  of  my  boy- 
hood, of  that  of  my  dear  parent.  *  A.  Andryani.* 

'  Oh !  desolate  and  drooping  rose. 
How  mournfully  thy  buds  unclose ! 
How  sad  is  e'en  thy  regal  bloom. 
Amid  this  dreary  dungeon- gloom ! 

'  Yet,  pale  and  faded  as  thou  art. 
Thou  bringest,  to  my  weary  heart, 
Sweet  memories  of  former  years. 
Unstained  by  care,  undimmed  by  tears. 

*  Thou  call'st  my  childish  days  to  mind ; 

Those  joyous  days,  long,  long,  ago ; 
When  many  a  rosy  wreath  I  twined 
Amid  my  mother's  locks  to  glow  : 

'  When  mirth  and  song  and  laughter  dwelt 
Amid  our  happy  household  band ; 
When  pain  or  sorrow  none  had  felt. 
None  captive  pined  in  foreign  land. 

*  Then,  glad  and  free,  in  summer  hours. 
We  roved  at  will,  mid  trees  and  flowers : 
Far ;  where  my  land's  own  roses  bloom. 
With  radiant  hue  and  rich  perfume. 

'  Alas  !  how  changed,  how  faded,  all 
The  sunny  dreams  thy  buds  recall ! 
An  exile  chained,  whom  have  I  now 
To  breathe  of  home  ?     Thou,  only  thou ! 

'  Come,  charm  me  in  my  lonely  cell ! 
Yet,  no !  I'll  leave  thee  on  thy  stem. 
Others  may  love  thee,  rose,  as  well. 
Then  stay ;  and  breathe  of  home  to  them.'^ — 
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But  we  must  now  give  some  account  of  the  principal  poem. 
The  argument  is  briefly  this.  An  Athenian  of  the  olden  time, 
when  Greece  was  warring  against  Persia,  after  an  eventful  career 
and  lonely  wanderings  tnrough  various  countries,  prompted  by 
the  restlessness  of  a  wounded  spirit,  is  at  length  conducted  to 

'  A  land  of  snow-clad  mountains,  sonny  hills. 
Green  vales,  and  fhiitfol  plains,  and  flowing  riUs/ — 

where  he  meets  with  one  who  directs  him  to  '  the  source  sub- 
lime of  all  true  light ;'  and  his  soul  is  thus  taught  to  '  quench 
her  thirst  with  living  waters.*  To  this  friend,  on  bidding  liim 
farewell,  he  recites  his  story.  Prom  the  structure  and  drift  of 
the  poem,  the  Editor  infers  that  Miss  WoodroofFe  had,  in  the 
course  of  her  various  reading,  met  with  the  almost  romantic 
account  which  Justin  Martyr  gives  of  his  own  conversion  to 
Christianity ;  but  to  have  made  the  Athenian  warrior  a  convert 
to  the  Cliristian  doctrine,  would  have  been  an  anachronism; 
and  we  are,  therefore,  to  suppose  that  his  teacher  was  a  devout 
Jew.  The  title  of  the  poem  is  derived  from  one  of  the  inci- 
dents. In  a  paroxysm  of  mental  agony,  the  Athenian  had  be- 
sought the  gods  to  bless  him  with  forgetfulness.  His  prayer  is 
granted ;  a  goblet  of  Lethe  water  is  presented  to  him,  which  he 
eagerly  drinks ;  but  its  effect  is  described  as  producing  only  a 
change  of  wretchedness. 


Memory  had  no  grief 


Or  joy  for  me.     Oh,  e'en  a  cause  to  sigh 

Unto  my  spirit  would  have  brought  relief ! 
But  I  was  sad.     Nathless,  I  did  not  know 
Wherefore  my  glee  and  mirth  had  turned  to  woe. 

'  It  was  a  self- consuming  of  the  heart ; 

A  very  searing  of  the  soul  and  brain. 
I  walked  among  men  as  one  apart. 

Unconscious  of  their  pleasure  or  their  pain. 
Who,  by  no  gentle  tie  to  others  twined. 
Counts  but  the  throbbings  of  his  own  dark  mind.* 

At  length  he  reaches  in  his  wanderings  his  old  paternal  dwel- 
ling, and  knows  it  not ;  but  he  falls  asleep ;  and  in  a  dream,  the 
images  of  all  his  by-gone  life  pass  in  procession  before  him. 
The  spirit  that  had  offered  him  the  boon  of  forgetfulness,  '  so 
wildly  sought/  re-appears«  and  addresses  him : — 

'  Thou  that  didst  seek,  in  anguish,  to  forget. 
Could  liCthe's  waters  happiness  afford  ? 
Or  wilt  thou  that  remembrance  be  restored  ? 

*  *  Give  me  back  memory,  give.'     .     .     •     . 
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When  I  awoke. 


I  knew  my  father's  pleasant  home  again. 
The  spell  was  loosed  from  me ;  the  charm  was  broke. 

No  more  to  bind  me  with  its  fearful  chain : 
And,  in  the  moonbeam's  silvery  Ught,  I  stood 
Softened  into  a  calm,  though  pensive  mood.' 

Upon  this  slender  but  golden  thready  the  poetical  skill  of  the 
young  authoress  has  strung  a  hundred  and  twenty-six  beautiful 
stanzas^  worthy  of  Campbell  or  of  Mrs.  Hemans^  yet  free  from 
any  appearance  of  imitation  or  mannerism^  and  flowing  on  as 
unconstrained  as  if  they  had  welled  forth  from  the  hidden  fount 
of  verse  without  an  intellectual  effort. 

The  moral  of  the  tale  is  obvious^  and  requires  no  comment. 
For  the  absence  of  distinctively  Christian  sentiment^  the  time  in 
which  the  action  is  laid  will  account;  but  we  must  not  conceal, 
tfiat  a  similar  negation  of  specifically  religious  allusion  pervades 
the  volume.  The  feelings  with  which  we  closed  it  would  have 
been  saddened  by  melancholy  misgivings  as  to  the  most  im- 
portant feature  of  the  author's  character,  had  not  her  uncle 
given  an  assurance  in  the  preface,  that,  ^  as  her  steady  principles 
were  those  of  a  real  and  well-instructed  Christian,  so,  it  was  her 
blessed  privilege,  in  the  sound  faith  of  the  Church  of  England, 
the  faith  of  the  martyred  Cranmer  and  the  judicious  Hooker, 
to  die  the  death  of  a  real  Christian.'  Yet,  consolatory  as  this 
assurance  must  be  to  sur\'iving  friends,  it  leaves  us  to  infer, 
that,  ^high  in  spirits^  and  presumptuously  secure  in  health,' 
loving  and  beloved,  a  stranger  to  any  deep  sorrow,  her  mind 
teeming  with  youthful  hopes  and  ardent  imaginings^  the 
authoress  had  not  given  that  place  in  her  thoughts  to  the 
realities  of  faith  and  the  most  serious  business  of  life — 'a  Chris- 
tian preparation  for  eternity,'  which  they  claim  alike  from  young 
and  old,  the  gay  and  the  mourner,  and  which,  had  she  antici- 
pated the  early  and  unexpected  summons,  they  would  have 
commanded.  Not  that  there  is  any  thing  in  these  remains  to 
indicate  irreligious  levity  or  an  estrangement  from  the  Christian 
faith,  but  one  is  led  almost  to  wonder  how  a  young  person  reli- 
giously instructed,  could  by  possibility  avoid  disclosing  an 
acquaintance  with  the  grounds  of  the  Christian's  hope  and  the 
source  and  medium  of  christian  devotion ;  how,  in  so  excursive 
and  wide  a  range  through  the  regions  of  classical  and  modern 
literature,  the  glorious  land  of  miracles  and  prophecy  and  in- 
spired song,  should  apparently  have  presented  no  attraction, 
the  sublime  poetry  of  the  Hebrew  scriptures  have  been  neg- 
lected, and  no  pilgrim  visit  have  been  paid  to  '  Siloa's  brook 
that  flowed  fast  by  the  oracle  of  God.'  There  might  be,  we 
are  aware,  an  avoidance  of  such  topics  as  too  sacred,  too  awful, 
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too  high  a  theme  for  a  youthful  hand^  prompted  by  a  modest 
diffidence  and  reserve ;  and  it  would  be  uncandid  to  infer,  that 
subjects  have  no  hold  upon  the  thoughts  and  affections,  be- 
cause they  are  not  made  the  topics  of  verse.  Still,  where 
the  Christian  faith  is  not  part  and  parcel  of  the  law  of  thought, 
and  does  not  blend  as  an  element  with  every  pure  feeling 
and  high  aspiration,  there  must  either  be  a  serious  defect 
in  the  mental  training,  or  a  postponement  of  religion  to  the  pur- 
suits of  literature  and  the  luxuries  of  fancy.  How  sweetly,  how 
nobly  Sophia  Woodrooffe  might  have  touched  the  sacred  harp, 
we  can  now  judge  only  from  the  purity  of  taste,  the  unaffected 
feeling,  and  the  lyricid  spirit  which  are  displayed  alike  in  the 
original  and  the  translated  poems.  But,  if  regret  is  vain,  the 
volume  conveys  even  by  its  silence  a  lesson  to  the  young  and 
tlioughtlcss  reader,  like  the  touching  epitaph  in  one  of  Poussiu's 
classical  landscapes :  '  Et  in  Arcadia  fuL' 


Art.  V.  Hisiory  of  the  War  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  By  Charles  Botta :  translated  from  the  Italian,  by 
George  Alexander  Otis,  Esq.  Edinburgh,  Tendon,  and  Glasgow: 
Fullarton.     1844. 

There  are  pages  in  modem,  as  well  as  in  ancient  history,  which 
cannot  be  too  frequently  studied.  Their  associations  extend 
backward  into  the  past,  and  forward  into  the  future.  The 
annals  of  the  world,  being  neither  more  nor  less  than  the 
iiiemoiy  of  time,  are  a  magazine  and  museum  of  all  sorts  of 
things,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent.  But  to  the  eye,  which  looks 
lower  thiin  the  surface,  there  will  appear  one  golden  electric 
chain  of  mighty  facts,  running  through  the  whole.  Liberty, 
with  the  Magna  Charta  of  the  Most  High  in  her  hand,  by 
touching  skilfully  some  of  the  links,  will  bring  to  bear  a  stream 
of  celestial  fire  upon  the  dullest  individual,  or  the  most  torpid 
multitudes.  She  will  show,  how  that  from  the  battle  of  Mara- 
thon to  the  surrender  at  Yorktown,  the  conflict  between  her 
followers  and  her  foes,  has  never  varied  in  its  general  charac- 
teristics. Tlie  rights  of  person,  property,  and  conscience,  the 
triple  birthright  of  a  people,  have  been  the  prize  placed  l>efore 
each  successive  set  of  combatants.  Tyranny  would  fain  trample 
those  in  the  dust ;  but  freedom  would  enthrone  them  in  ihe 
heart.  Peace,  then,  be  with  the  ashes  of  those  who  have  con- 
tended for  the  best  interests  of  mankind.  We  never  tire  of  hear- 
ing about  our  own  civil  wars,  between  Charles  I.  and  the 
Parliament ;  nor  should  our  ears  be  slow  to  listen  to  the  narra- 
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tives  of  transatlantic  independence.  Its  achievement  has  been 
pronounced,  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  to  be  the  grand  event  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  Dr.  Botta  was  a  celebrated  physician 
in  Piedmont,  possessed  of  all  the  qualifications  aud  opportu- 
nities for  becoming  what  he  has  proved  himself, — a  first-rate 
historian.  He  may  be  described  as  the  Thucidides  of  his  sub- 
ject, with  quite  as  much  propriety  as  Guicciardini ;  whether  we 
glance  at  his  genius,  his  diligence,  his  fidelity,  his  arrangement  ' 
of  details,  his  grouping  of  circumstances,  or  his  impartiality  in 
awarding  praise  and  censure.  His  very  mind  seems  to  have 
been  omnipresent  in  America,  from  the  landing  of  the  pilgrims 
at  Plymouth  to  the  withdrawal  of  Washington  from  his  labours. 
His  translator  is  a  member  of  that  family  so  well  known,  and  so 
highly  respected,  in  the  best  intellectual  circles  of  New  England 
and  Philadelphia.  The  work  is  full  of  idioms  and  phrases  quite 
peculiar  to  his  own  countrymen :  but  then,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, that  for  them  it  was  principaDy  written.  Our  readers, 
we  feel  certain,  will  thank  us,  for  a  brief  sketch  of  its  contents; 
the  more  important  as  they  are  just  now,  when  Ireland  is 
struggling  for  her  emancipation. 

The  volume  is  divided  into  fifteen  books,  which  are  neither 
more  nor  less  than  very  long  and  ample  chapters.  The  first 
touches  upon  the  manners,  customs,  and  inclinations  of  the 
earliest  inhabitants  of  the  colonies.  When  oppression  had 
urged  some  of  the  bravest  spirits  of  the  seventeenth  century 
into  exile,  their  vessels  conveyed  across  the  ocean  a  freight  more 
precious  than  gold.  Souls,  and  energies,  and  intellects, — the 
seed-corn,  so  to  speak,  of  a  harvest  yet  to  be  gathered  in,  con- 
stituted the  inestimable  cargo.  Many  of  their  warmest  associa- 
tions were  with  the  land  they  had  left,  to  encounter  hunger, 
peril,  and  nakedness, — all  for  the  sake  of  civil  and  religious  free- 
dom. This  last  indeed  was  the  palladium  of  their  aflPections ; 
yet  they  still  loved  dearly  the  country  which  gave  them  birth. 
Their  language  spoke  of  its  triumphs  and  greatness ;  whilst  in 
their  charters  and  constitutions,  both  the  philosopher  and  phi- 
lanthropist might  easily  trace  the  vestiges  of  British  institutions. 
Otlier  nations  also  sent  forth  contributions  to  the  future  gran- 
deur of  America;  although  these  seemed  quickly  absorbed  into 
the  mass  of  the  English  emigrants,  who  stamped  their  indelible 
impress  upon  that  portion  of  the  transatlantic  continent,  extend- 
ing from  the  thirty-second  to  the  forty-fifth  degree  of  north 
latitude.  Within  these  limits  were  marshes  drained,  forests 
felled,  rivers  restrained,  wild  beasts  extirpated,  and  savages 
repelled,  amidst  much  developement  of  cruelty  and  injustice,  we 
admit,  yet  with  an  indomitable  perseverance,  allied  to  fervent 
])icty,  such  as  probably  the  world  may  never  hope  to  sec  again. 
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Tliese   emigrants  were  to  be  the  ancestors  of  millions  of  men, 
whose  office  it  would  be  to  teach  Europe  lessons  far  different 
from   any   which   she    had   before   learned.      Most    of   them, 
having    quitted   their   native   shores   whilst    the    contest   was 
at    the    highest    between  the    crown    and   the    people,    were 
eager  partizans  for  popular  privileges,  as   already  mentioned. 
They  believed    it '  a  right   inalienable   in  all  free-bom    sub- 
jects,  that   property  should  never  be  encroached  upon  with- 
out consent   from   parliament;   that  the  House  of  Commons 
only,   as  representing  the  people,  could  make  money-grants 
to  the  sovereign ;  tjiat  taxes  are  free-gifts  from  the  governed 
to  their  governors;  and  that  all  power  was  a  public  trust,  to 
be  administered  byresponsible  persons  for  the  benefit  of  the 
community  at  large.     In  Jtlier  words,   they  were   liberals   to 
the  back-bone,  saving  the  hideous  and  abominable  exception 
of  negro  slavery.     This  plague-spot  they  unhappily  neglected  to 
wipe  out  from  their  escutcheon.     It  was  borrowed,  indeed,  ori- 
ginally from  ourselves ;  but  let  that  pass.     Within  the  space  of 
a  hundred  years  from  the  age   of  Sir   Harry  Vane,  thirteen 
colonies  had  expanded  into  importance,   slightly  noticed   by 
British  ministers,  until  the  seven  years  war  had  brought  Prance 
and  England  into  collision.     The  victories  of  the  latter  having 
added  Canada  to  her  empire,  George  III.  and  his  courtiers 
began  to  think  of  enriching  their  cofiers,  at  the  expense  of  other 
pockets  than  those  which  could  make  themselves  heard  in  par- 
liament, through  the  medium  of  hired  members  sitting  for  cor- 
rupt boroughs.      In   1765   appeared  the   Stamp    Act,   which 
directly  or  indirectly  was  to  raise  the  revenue  of  three  hundred 
thousand  pounds  sterling  per  annum.     There  could  be  no  longer 
any  shadow  of  mistake  about  the  matter. 

After  ten  years  of  almost  inconceivable  vacillation  and  folly 
on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  the  war  began  in  1775.  The 
second,  third,  and  fourth  books  of  Doctor  Botta  bring  us  down 
to  the  siege  of  Boston,  and  the  unanimous  determination  of  the 
Americans  to  take  up  arms.  Neither  the  eloquence  of  Burke, 
nor  the  predictions  of  Chatham,  nor  the  sagacity  of  Franklin, 
could  suffice  to  illuminate  the  understandings  of  Lord  North 
and  his  colleagues.  It  must  be  admitted,  that  at  first  the  bulk 
of  the  nation  was  with  them,  through  want  of  knowledge 
on  the  subject,  and  the  overwhelming  influence  of  the  aristo- 
cracy and  clergy.  Even  Wesley,  with  many  of  his  followers, 
could  plead  for  regal  prerogative  as  against  what  they  termed 
r(;bcllious  colonists.  Franklin  had  every  now  and  then  been 
sent  for,  to  confer  with  ministers,  as  to  the  probability  or  im- 
probability of  permanent  colonial  resistance.  The  account  given 
by  that  ilhistrious  individual  of  such  interviews  often  was, — 
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*  I  have  deceived  the  Court  of  St.  Jameses  by  simply  telling  the 
truth  !  *  'And  it  was  really  so ;  since  the  more  he  drew  attention 
to  facts^  the  less  credit  he  obtained.     English  politicians  ap- 
peared bent  upon  mistaking  their  hopes  and  wishes  for  sohd 
arguments.     But  at  length  the  brazen  trumpet  was  blown^  and 
all  verbal  remonstrances  died  away  amidst  the  smoke  and  blood- 
shed of  Lexington  and  Bunker's  Hill.     Congress  now  formally 
met,  and  George  Washington  was  elected  Captain-general  of 
their  forces.     The  American  population  was  then  under  three 
millions,  without  artillery,  arsenals,  or  magazines,  but  with  a 
good  cause,  much  popular  enthusiasm,  severed  virtuous  and  able 
leaders,  and  the  best  wishes  of  Europe  on  their  side.    They  had 
to  fight,  moreover,  for  their  own  hearths  aftd  homes.     Wives, 
sisters,  friends,  and  children  were  living  and  looking  on  around^ 
as  close  and  interested  spectators  of  the  conflict.     Nevertheless 
finances  had  to  be  found,  the  Indians  were  to  be  conciliated^ 
and  the  Canadians  allured  if  possible.     To  rescue  these  last. 
General  Montgomery  marched  to  Montreal,  and  afterwards  to 
Quebec,  where  an  honourable  grave  awaited  him.     Meanwhile, 
Sir  William  Howe  headed  the  royal  army,  after  it  had  been 
demonstrated  only  too  late,  how  well  the  patriots  could  stand 
fire,  or  assail  a  province.     At  home,  even  toryism  began  to 
express  surprise  that   the  war,  scarcely  commenced,  was  not 
already  over.     The  opposition  found  more  ready  listeners  in 
anticipating  difficulties  and  disasters.  Vaticinations  that  France 
would  espouse  the  severance  of  America  from  her  ancient  rival 
were  uttered  with  all  the  confidence  of  certainty ;  nor  ever  were 
debates  more  violent  in   the  House  of  Commons  than  those 
which  followed  the  king's  speech  for  the  session  of  1776.     Ger- 
man mercenaries  had  swelled  the  British  forces  to  upwards  of 
forty  thousand  efi*ective  men,  amidst  a  variety  of  murmurs  from 
almost  every  quarter.     At  Newfoundland,  an  irruption  of  the 
ocean  had  desolated  our  fisheries.    At  Boston,  the  besiegers  had 
become  themselves   besieged.      Commerce  caught   the   alarm. 
London  and  Bristol  presented  petitions,  which  ^  expatiated  upon 
the  lives  about  to  be  sacrificed,  the  treasure  to  be  expended,  the 
new  enemies  to  be  encountered.     They  represented  that  the 
obstinacy  of  the  colonists  would  render  even  victory  too  costly ; 
that  the  victor  and  the  vanquished  would  be  involved  in  one 
common  ruin.     They  exhorted,  they  prayed,  they  conjured  the 
government  to  renounce  hostile  resolutions,  which  promised  no 
good  and  threatened  so  many  disasters.' 

But  the  die  was  cast.  The  British  were  forced  to  evacuate 
the  capital  of  Massachusetts,  which  General  Washington 
immediately  occupied.  Privateers  began  to  swarm  upon  the 
ocean,  to  the  temporary  ruin  of  our  coasting  trade,  and  the  per- 
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petual  hiuuiliation  of  our  marine.  In  both  the  Carolinas  little 
else  than  disappointment  seemed  the  lot  attendant  upon  our 
best  efforts.  Koval  commissioners  had  left  London  for  America 
with  gracious  offers  of  pardon  from  his  majesty,  just  when  the 
gallant  Congress  were  debating  about  their  celebrated  Decla< 
ration  of  Independence.  This  was  at  length  announced  with 
great  solemnity,  at  Philadelphia,  on  the  8th  of  July,  1776. 
Salvoes  of  ordnance  were  fired ;  popular  clamour  rent  the  air ; 
the  people  seemed  delirious  with  exultation.  At  New  York, 
three  days  afterwards,  a  leaden  statue  of  George  the  Third  (how 
appropriate  the  metal)  was  taken  down,  and  dragged  through 
the  streets,  that  it  might  be  converted  into  musket  balls.  At 
Baltimore,  the  effigy  of  this  same  sovereign  became  the  sport  of 
the  populace,  and  was  burnt  in  the  public  square.  Throughout 
New  England  and  Virginia  a  similar  spirit  prevailed.  The  re- 
marks of  our  author  will  be  thought  calm  and  sensible,  when 
he  observes, — 

'  Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  the  American  patriots,  by  their  secret 
manoeuvres,  and  then  by  a  daring  resolution,  and  on  the  other,  the 
British  ministers,  at  first  by  oppressive  laws,  and  afterwards  by  hesi- 
tating counsels,  and  the  employment  of  inadequate  forces,  gave 
origin  to  a  crisis,  which  eventually  produced  the  entire  dismember- 
ment of  a  splendid  and  powerful  empire.  So  constant  are  men  in 
the  pursuit  of  liberty ;  and  so  obstinate  in  ambition.  But  also  so 
timid  are  they  in  their  resolutions,  and  even  more  prompt  to  warn 
their  enemy  of  his  danger  by  threats  than  to  overwhelm  him  by  force. 
It  is  certain  that  the  English  ministers  wanted  either  sagacity  to 
foresee  the  evil,  or  energy  to  remedy  it.  The  tumults  of  America 
had  broken  out,  as  it  were  unobserved :  till  at  length,  swollen  like 
an  overflowing  river,  they  acquired  such  an  impetuosity  as  to  sweep 
before  them  the  impotent  dikes,  with  which  it  was  attempted  too  late 
to  oppose  them.' — p.  215. 

There  can  now  be  no  question,  on  reviewing  the  whole  con- 
test, together  with  its  preliminaries,  that  we  first  bullied  when  we 
ought  to  have  conciliated ;  and  hesitated  when  we  ought  to  have 
acted.  Our  armies,  however,  were  augmented  with  foreign  mer- 
cenaries ;  and  General  Howe,  in  coiijimction  with  his  brother 
■  the  admiral,  commenced  their  combined  operations  against  the 
slate  of  New  York,  precisely  when  it  was  boiling  over  with  joy 
at  the  recent  declaration  of  independence.  The  battle  of  Brook- 
lyn, on  Long  Island,  where  Washington  is  said  to  have  shed 
honourable  tears  at  the  fearful  carnage  made  among  his  brave, 
yet  irregular  militia,  threw  the  Liverpool  of  America  into  the 
hands  of  her  enemy.  New  Jersey  was  rapidly  overrun ;  Phila- 
delphia was  threatened ;  General  Lee  was  captured  through  his 
own  carelessness;  the  tomahawk  of  savage  tribes  degraded  and 
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afflicted  both  parties^  in  almost  equal  degrees ;  the  campaign  in 
Canada  produced  results,  to  say  the  least,  doubtful  for  the  pre- 
sent:   so  that,  under  Divine  Providence,  nothing  could  have 
saved  the  infant  republic  but  the  Fabian  policy  so  ably  carried 
out  by  Washington.     The  dictatorial  powers,  with  which  Con- 
gress of  necessity  had  invested  him,  rather  illustrated  his  own 
character,  than  really  strengthened  Ids  hands.    It  was  to  foreign 
aid  that  all  eyes  were  turned, — not  to  admit  a  master,  but  to 
emancipate  a  continent.     The  maritime  prowess  of  England  had 
long  rendered   her  an  object  of  jealousy  to  the  continental 
powers.    The  Court  of  Versailles,  relying  upon  its  family  com- 
pact for  assistance  from  Spain,  only  waited  until  she  could  extort 
the  best  terms  for  herself  from  the  new  republicans.    Her  efforts 
had  been  incessant  for  some  time,  to  effect  retrenchment  in  her 
expenditure,  and  apply  their  savings  to  the  reparation  of  her 
fleets  and  dockyards.     Meanwhile  Doctor  Franklin  appeared  at 
Paris,  an  object  of  intense  interest  to  the  inhabitants  of  that 
gay  metropolis.     His  simplicity  of  life,  the  fame  of  his  talents 
and  philosophy,  and  probably  also  his  notorious  coincidence 
with  themselves  in  much  of  their  irreligion,  attracted  all  classes. 
His  portraits  caught  the  eye  in  almost  every  dwelling.     His 
humorous  and  grave  aphorisms  made  many  compare  him  to 
Socrates.     His  whole  aspect  was  a  novelty  most  acceptable  to 
the  palled  tastes  of  luxurious  and  voluptuous  satiety.     It  was 
anticipated,  moreover,  that  the  cause  of  American  independence, 
which  he  so  ably  represented,  would  gratify  the  ambition  of  the 
French  in  helping  them  to  humble  England :  as,  indeed,  it  did 
most  effectually  in  the  sequel.     Great  Britain  stood  in  need  of 
punishment  for  her  oppression,  presumption,  and  incapacity; 
nor  was  she  long  in  obtaining  a  most  abundant  and  profitable 
share  of  it. 

The  expedition  of  Burgoyne,  in  1777,  was  to  open  a  way  to 
New  York  from  the  northern  lakes  to  Albany  and  the  banks  of 
the  Hudson.  All  intercourse  would  thus  have  been  cut  off 
between  the  eastern  and  western  provinces,  so  that  resistance 
on  the  part  of  the  patriots  could  scarcely  have  had  a  gleam  of 
hope  afterwards.  The  British  general,  full  of  self-confidence, 
with  an  army  of  many  thousand  men,  a  complete  train  of 
artillery,  and  a  numerous  horde  of  savages,  invested  Ticon- 
deroga  on  the  first  of  July.  This  fortress  is  upon  the  western 
bank  of  that  narrow  inlet,  which  connects  lake  George  with 
lake  Champlain.  The  Americans  now  had  to  withdraw  from 
before  the  British,  afber  enormous  losses;  whilst  their  enemy 
haughtily  advanced  tlirough  a  tract  of  country  then  rough  and 
overgrown,  besides  being  intersected  with  innumerable  creeks 
and  morasses.     Trees  had  been  felled  and  locked  together,- 
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trenches  were  dug  from  side  to  side  of  every  valley,  through 
which  a  passage  might  be  sought, — and  parties  of  sharpshooters 
infested  every  thicket  to  impede  the  progress  of  Burgoyne.  On 
that  general  at  length  emerging  from  the  forests,  on  the  real 
banks  of  the  Hudson,  he  vainly  imagined  that  a  glorious  triumph 
was  at  hand.  General  Schuyler,  his  opponent,  had  done  all 
that  an  able  commander  could  do  under  the  circumstances ;  but 
notwithstanding  the  support  of  Washington,  his  personal  friend, 
he  was  superseded  by  Gates,  an  officer  popular  with  Congress, 
and  already  celebrated  for  several  partisan  achievements.  It 
was  the  19th  of  September,  when  the  first  regular  engagement 
terminated  in  no  decisive  results  upon  either  side ;  except  that 
to  the  English,  every  serious  detention  was  equivalent  to  the 
loss  of  a  battle,  as  provisions  got  scarce  and  the  Indians  re- 
fractory. They  had  been  induced  to  rely  upon  assistance 
from  General  Clinton,  who,  it  was  hoped,  would  forward  them 
succours  from  New  York,  to  facilitate  a  junction  between  him- 
self and  Burgoyne  at  Albany.  The  latter  had  now  exchanged 
his  brightest  hopes  for  the  direst  apprehensions.  October  had 
arrived.  Several  most  severe  and  disastrous  skirmishes  had 
deprived  him  of  many  gallant  supporters,  and  considerably  dis- 
heartened his  troops.  The  advances  made,  subsequently  to  the 
drawn  battle  of  the  19th,  had  augmented  his  perplexities.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  Saratoga,  his  position  was  that  of  a  lion 
amidst  the  toils  of  his  hunters,  without  the  possibility  of  escape. 
Gates,  by  a  long  series  of  masterly  manoeuvres,  had  drawn  lum 
on  towards  destruction.  Within  a  few  days,  it  exceeded  the 
power  of  words  to  describe  his  pitiable  condition. 

'  The  soldiers,  worn  down  by  hard  toil,  incessant  effort,  and  stub- 
born action;  abandoned  by  the  Indians  and  Canadians;  the  whole- 
army  reduced  by  repeated  and  heavy  losses,  from  10,000  combatants 
to  less  than  5,000  effective  fighting  men,  of  whom  little  more  than 
3,000  men  were  English.  In  these  circumstances,  and  in  this  state 
of  weakness,  they  were  invested  by  an  army  four  times  their  own 
number,  extending  through  three  parts  out  of  four,  in  a  circle  all 
around  them;  but  who  refused  to  fight  from  a  knowledge  of  their 
own  condition ;  and  who,  from  the  nature  of  the  ground,  could  not 
be  attacked  successfully  on  any  quarter.  In  this  helpless  situation, 
obliged  to  lie  constantly  on  their  arms,  while  a  continued  cannonade 
pervaded  all  the  camp,  and  even  rifle  and  grape  shot  fell  in  every 
part  of  their  lines,  the  troops  of  Burgoyne  retained  their  ordinary 
constancy,  and  while  sinking  under  hard  necessity,  showed  them- 
selves worthy  of  a  better  fate.  Nor  could  they  be  reproached  with 
any  action  or  word  which  betrayed  a  want  of  temper  or  fortitude.  At 
length,  no  succours  appearing,  and  no  rational  ground  of  any  hope 
remaining,  an  exact  account  of  provisions  was  taken  on  the  morning 
of  the  13th  October,  when  it  was  found  that  the  whole  stock  would 
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afford  no  more  tbaii  three  days'  bare  subsistence  for  the  army.  In 
such  a  state  it  was  alike  impossible  to  advance  or  remain  as  they 
were  ;  and  the  longer  they  delayed  to  take  a  definitive  resolution,  the 
more  desperate  became  their  distress.  Burgoyne,  therefore,  imme- 
diately called  a  council  of  war,  ut  which  not  only  the  generals  and 
field  officers,  but  all  the  captains  of  companies  were  invited  to  assist. 
While  they  deliberated,  the  bullets  of  the  Americans  whistled  around 
them,  and  frequently  pierced  even  the  tent  where  the  council  was 
convened.  It  was  determined  unanimously  to  open  a  treaty,  and  enter 
into  a  convention  with  the  American  general.' — p.  294. 

Considerable  moderation  was  manifested  by  the  triumphant 
patriots.  The  articles  were  settled  on  the  15th  of  October,  and 
were  to  be  signed  on  the  morning  of  the  17th  instant,  when, 
strange  to  say,  late  in  the  night  of  the  intervening  day,  an  ex- 
press reached  the  camp,  that  Clinton  would  be  shortly  at  hand. 
Ideas  of  rescue  revived  in  the  breasts  of  some,  but  it  was  almost 
universally  felt  that  the  British  troops  were  from  exhaustion, 
no  longer  able  to  handle  their  arms,  and  that  the  public  faitb 
had  already  been  engaged.  Through  magnanimous  tenderness 
towards  the  feelings  of  the  vanquished,  General  Gates  ordered 
his  troops  to  retire  within  their  lines,  that  they  might  not  wit- 
ness the  shame  of  their  adversaries  when  they  piled  their  arms. 
Verily,  he  that  overcometh  his  spirit  is  better  than  he  that 
taketh  a  city !  He  gained  by  the  capitulation  the  surrender  of 
a  magnificent  train  of  fine  brass  artillery,  amounting  to  forty- 
two  pieces  of  different  sorts  and  sizes,  4,600  muskets,  an  enor- 
mous quantity  of  ammunition — grievously  needed  by  the  repub- 
licans— besides  all  the  prisoners.  Such  was  the  fate  of  this 
celebrated  expedition,  conceived  in  overweening  confidence,  and 
conducted  to  its  disgraceful  termination,  through  want  of  com- 
bined action  between  the  generals  commanding  in  Canada  and 
those  in  the  province  of  New  York.  When  the  British  made 
their  way  along  the  lakes  of  Champlain  and  St.  George,  Sir 
William  Howe,  instead  of  ascending  the  Hudson,  moved  upon 
the  Delaware.  When  Burgoyne  captured  Ticonderoga,  Howe  set 
out  against  Philadelphia !  Who  could  be  surprised  at  the  result 
of  hardihood  without  wisdom, — of  profuse  preparation  without 
unanimity  of  purpose  ? 

It  was  a  dark  day  for  England  when  the  news  arrived. 
France  quickened  her  preparations.  De  la  Fayette  and  others 
had  embarked  with  all  their  heart  and  soul  in  the  cause  of 
liberty ;  nor  ever  were  individual  disinterestedness  and  enthu- 
siasm more  beautifuUv  attractive.  Meanwhile,  there  were 
abundant  catastrophes  to  act  as  so  many  sets-off  against  the 
brilliant  achievement  at  Saratoga.  Washington  had  plucked 
his  countrv  like  a  brand  out  of  the  fire  at  Trenton ;  but  his 
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noblest  reputation  was  won  in  the  deepest  adversity.  Sir 
William  Howe  had  fought  and  gained  the  great  battle  of  the 
Brandy  wine^  which  gave  the  royajists  Philadelphia :  nor  did  the 
subsequent  most  severe  action  at  Germanstown  at  all  shake  his 
position.  As  winter  came  on^  the  British  and  Americans  with- 
drew into  their  respective  quarters;  the  former,  surrounded 
with  every  comfort  in  a  handsome  city,  the  latter  merely  hutted, 
'  as  it  was  termed,  »in  temporary  hovels  hastily  erected  at  Valley 
Forge,  a  deep  and  rugged  hollow  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Schuylkill,  about  twenty  miles  from  Philadelphia.  These 
wretched  abodes  were  made  of  logs  filled  in  with  mortar.  When 
the  republican  army  commenced  its  march  thither,  the  cold  was 
already  intense.  Some  soldiers  were  seen  to  drop  down  dead 
from  its  severity.  Others,  without  shoes,  had  their  feet  wounded 
by  the  ice,  so  as  to  mark  their  tracks  with  blood.  When  once 
encamped,  their  position  was,  in  a  military  sense,  perhaps,  im- 
pregnable ;  but  on  no  occasion,  in  modem  times,  had  deeper 
destitution  to  be  endured.  Upon  one  occasion,  the  state  of  the 
magazines  proved  to  be  such,  that  there  was  scarcely  full  provi- 
sion even  for  a  single  day.  Hunger  alone  would  have  generated 
the  seeds  of  mutiny,  had  not  overpowering  attachment  to  their 
leader  silenced  all  complaints.  A  few  had  one  shirt ;  many  only 
the  moiety  of  one ;  and  the  greater  part  no  rag  of  personal  linen 
whatever.  Blankets  for  night  were  as  rare  as  decent  habili- 
ments for  the  day.  The  celebrated  regiment  of  Falstaff  found 
its  antitype  in  the  troops  of  Congress.  The  want  of  straw 
compelled  them  to  sleep  on  the  bare  and  humid  ground;  so 
that  fever  and  dysentery  as  rapidly  replenished  the  hospitals  as 
death  evacuated  them.  Three  thousand  were  often  on  the  sick 
lists  at  the  same  time.  Out  of  seventeen  thousand  on  the 
muster-rolls,  not  more  than  five  could  have  manned  their  lines, 
had  Sir  William  Howe  oflered  to  attack  them.  This,  however, 
he  never  attempted;  absorbed  as  his  officers  were  in  gaiet}', 
luxury,  and  dissipation.  The  quiet  yet  wealthy  capital  of  Pen- 
sylvania  seemed  a  kind  of  Capua  to  the  royalists,  without  their 
having  such  laurels,  as  Hannibal  had,  to  rest  under,  and  forfeit 
the  meed  of  glory  through  a  premature  contemplation  of  their 
past  labours.  Sir  Henry  Clinton  at  length  succeeded  to  the 
command  on  the  resignation  of  General  Howe.  No  access  of 
vigour  or  judicious  management  followed  upon  the  change.  In 
parliament.  Lord  Chatham  proposed  his  plan  of  conciliation,  but 
was  unable  to  procure  its  adoption.  Ministers  had  to  run  the 
gauntlet  of  augmented  unpopularity,  yet  they  were  resolved  to 
continue  the  war.  Fresh  reinforcements  were  enlisted,  and 
recourse  was  even  had  to  voluntary  benevolence,  which«  al- 
though unconstitutional  as  proposed  by  Lord  North,  produced 
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wonderful  results.  Liverpool  and  Manchester  each  raised^  at 
their  own  expense^  a  thousand  men.  Edinbui^h  and  Glasgow 
imitated  their  example.  The  Highlanders  of  Scotland  descended 
from  their  craggy  fastnesses  to  raUy  round  the  royal  standard. 
There  was  now  no  pretender  to  engage  their  unreflecting  loy- 
alty, so  that  their  natural  regard  for  the '  right  divine  of  kings  to 
govern  wrong/  developed  itself  in  favour  even  of  a  Hanoverian 
sovereign.  They  also  followed  their  lords  and  lairds^  who  had 
for  a  half  a  generation  discovered  that  Torjrism  no  where  so 
happily  flourishes  as  within  the  warm  precincts  of  prerogative. 
Loudon  and  Bristol  leaned  to  the  liberal  side^  peremptorily 
refusing  to  countenance  any  municipal  levies,  but  each  allowing 
private  individuals  to  subscribe  20,000/.  against  French  machinC 
tions.  Louis  the  Sixteenth  had  acknowledged  the  independence 
of  the  United  States,  and  concluded  a  treaty  with  them  on  the 
6th  of  February,  1778.  Hostilities  ensued,  with  but  brief  delay, 
between  France  and  England. 

From  this  point  all  reflecting  politicians,  except  those  bound 
in  chains  to  the  chariot  wheels  of  a  reckless  cabinet,  must  have 
discerned  the  unavoidable  issue  of  the  contest.  Not  but  that 
bitter  disappointment  at  first  awaited  the  expectants  of  an 
immediate  triumph  from  the  French  alliance.  The  Court  of 
Versailles  mainly  wished  to  mortify  Great  Britain  at  as  small 
an  amount  of  cost  as  possible;  and,  therefore,  it  for  some  time 
did  little  and  professed  much.  Its  greediest  gaze  settled  upon 
the  West  Indies,  where  alone  indemnification  could  be  hoped 
for,  through  the  seizure  of  some  of  our  rich  sugar  colonies. 
Meanwhile,  over  sea  and  land  spread  the  horrible  conflagra- 
tions of  warfare.  As  usual,  when  it  was  too  late,  the  British 
administration  resorted  to  conciliatory  measures,  amidst  im- 
mense mockery  and  derision,  the  more  galling,  because  felt  to 
be  deserved.  Of  course  they  were  productive  of  no  other  results, 
since  contempt  was  thus  allied  with  hatred.  Many  such  mas- 
sacres as  that  of  Wyoming  had  before  this  period  occurred,  of 
which  the  memory  has  now  perished,  perhaps  for  no  other  rea- 
son than  quia  vate  carent !  Campbell  having  immortalized  the 
tragedy  of  the  Susquehannah,  our  readers  may  not  object  to  a 
glimpse,  in  plain  prose,  of  what  will  seldom  be  read  without 
tears.  Some  inhabitants  from  Connecticut  had  formed  the  set- 
tlement, and  laid  it  out  in  eight  townships,  on  the  road  to 
Oswego.  The  mildness  of  the  climate  answered  to  the  ifertility 
of  the  soil.  ^  All  lived  in  a  happy  mediocrity,  fingal  of  their 
own,  and  coveting  nothing  from  others.  Incessantly  occupied 
in  rural  toils,  they  avoided  idleness  and  all  the  evils  of  which  it 
is  the  source.  In  a  word,  this  little  country  presented  in  reality 
an  imago  of  tl lose  fabulous  times  which  the  poets  have  described 
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under  the  name  of  the  Golden  Age.     But  their  domestic  felicity 
was  no  counterpoise  to  the  zeal  with  which  they  were  animat^ 
for  the  common  cause.     They  took  up  arms  and  flew  to  succour 
their  country.    It  is  said  they  had  furnished  to  the  army  no  less 
than  a  thousand  soldiers ;  a  number  truly  prodigious  for  so  small 
a  population^  and  so  happy  in  their  homes.     Yet^  notwithstand- 
ing the  drain  of  all  their  vigorous  youth^  the  abundance  of 
har\^e8t  sustained  no  diminution.     Their  crowded  granaries^  and 
pastures  replenished  with  fat  cattle^  offered  an  exhaustless  re- 
soiu*cc  to  the  American  forces.^     Party  opinion  seems  to  have 
been  the  first  serpent  that  crept  into  this  paradise.     Torjism 
happened  to  have  received  some  personal  slights  from  the  warmer 
republicans  of  Wyoming.     It  vowed  revenge,  and  called  in  the 
Indians  !   Alecto  could  have  done  no  more,  nor  Satan  himself. 
About  the  commencement  of  July,  1778,  the  savages  rushed 
upon     their     prey;    indiscriminate    slaughter   ensued,     until 
the  tomahawk,  satiated  with  butchery,  paused  through  weari- 
ness.    The   living  were,  however,  only  reserved  for  tortures. 
Men,  women,  and  children  were  promiscuously  huddled  into  a 
barrack  and  there  burnt  alive,  as  our  druidical  forefathers  used 
to  propitiate  their  grim  idols.     Crops  of  every  description  were 
consigned  to  the  flames.     A  few  days  before  the  land  was  as  the 
garden  of  Eden ;  but  when  the  barbarians  had  let  loose  both 
the  fire  and  sword  upon  it,  the  smoke  from  blackened  ruins 
went  up  towards  heaven  as  the  smoke  of  a  furnace.     The  slight 
garrison  found  in  the  fort  of  Wilkesbarre  were  destroyed  with 
torments   that   may   not  be   described.     Even  the   beasts  of 
the  field  coidd  find  no  mercy  from  these  human  savages,  who  deli- 
berately cut  out  their  tongues  and  left  them  amidst  scenes  of 
desolation,  to  die  a  lingering  death !      Captain  Bedlock   met 
a  destiny  more  dreadful  than  that  of  Regulus,  since  he  was 
literally  impaled  upon   splinters   of  pine-wood   stiick  all  over 
his  body,  until  at  length,  something  like  caprice  rather]  than 
humanity,    consumed    him  with    two    of  his  companions,    to 
ashes  upon  a  funeral  pile.      '  The  Tories  appeared  to  vie  with, 
and  even  to  surpass,  the  savages  in  barbarity.     One  of  them, 
whose  mother  had  married  a  second  husband,  butchered  her 
with  his  own  hand,  and  afterwards  massacred  his  father-in-law, 
his  own  sisters,  and  thtir  infants  in  the  cradle !     Another  killed 
his  own  father,  and  exterminated  all  his  familv  !     A  third  im- 
bnied  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  his  brothers,  his  sisters,  hit 
father-in-law,  and  his  brother-in-law.     These  were  a  part  only 
of  the  horrors  perpetrated  by  the  loyalists  and  Indians.     Other 
atrocities,  if  possible,  still  more  abominable,  we  leave  in  silence. 
Those  who  had  survived  the  massacres  were  no  less  worthy  of 
commiseration;   they   were   women    and    children,    who    had 
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escaped  to  the  woods^  at  the  time  their  husbands  and  fathers 
expired  under  the  blows  of  the  barbarians.  Dispersed  and  wan- 
dering in  the  forests,  as  chance  and  fear  directed  their  steps, 
without  clothes,  without  food,  without  guides,  these  defenceless 
fugitives  suflfered  every  degree  of  distress.  Several  of  the  women 
were  delivered  alone  in  the  woods,  at  a  great  distance  from 
every  possibility  of  relief.  The  most  robust  and  resolute  alone 
escaped ;  the  others  perished ;  their  bodies,  and  those  of  their 
helpless  infants,  became  the  prey  of  wild  beasts.  Thus  the  most 
flourishing  colony  then  existing  in  America  was  totally  erased  I' 
This  infernal  excision  of  Wyoming  will  never  be  forgotten. 

Upon  a  larger  scale,  blood  flowed  like  water  in  various 
quarters.  The  French  captured  Dominica  and  the  English  St. 
Lucia.  On  the  American  continent  our  ministers  and  generals 
had  determined  to  direct  their  greatest  efibrts  against  the 
southern  parts  of  the  confederation.  It  was  conceived  that 
there  were  more  secret  loyalists  there ;  and  that  Georgia  and 
Carolina  could  better  feed  an  invading  force  than  the  northern 
states,  alreadv  devastated  or  exhausted.  Enormous  tracts  of 
country  were  accordingly  overrun  by  invaders,  who  could  only 
retain  them  until  the  republican  militia  or  volunteers  had  mus- 
tered in  suflicient  numbers  to  drive  their  assailants  into  the 
cities  and  strongholds.  The  islands  of  St.  Vincent  and  Grenada 
meanwhile  fell  into  the  hands  of  Count  d'Estaing,  who,  after  a 
naval  action  with  Admiral  Byron,  sailed  for  Savannah,  the 
capital  of  Georgia,  which  he  besieged  in  conjunction  with 
General  Lincoln,  although  without  success.  His  intention  was 
to  return  forthwith  to  Europe,  but  a  violent  tempest  dispersed 
his  sliips  and  sadly  baffled  any  hope  entertained  of  enriching 
himself  with  British  prizes.  Congress  having  been  made,  as 
was  asserted,  a  mere  cat^s-paw  by  France  to  assist  her  in  the 
acquisition  of  important  sugar-colonies,  warmly  remonstrated 
against  his  withdrawal.  Verily  the  flag  of  England  had  seldom 
been  seen  to  less  advantage,  since  the  days  of  the  Dutch  wars,  after 
the  Restoration :  and  Spain  had  now  cast  her  blunted  sword  into 
the  scale  against  the  Queen  of  the  seas.  But  the  infant  republic, 
about  wliose  cradle  so  many  nations  were  contending,  was  at  the 
present  crisis,  far  enough  from  being  itself  in  a  healthy  or  vigorous 
state.  Lethargy  had  seized  upon  all  public  spirit.  What  was 
plainly  the  grand  concern  of  all,  appeared  to  have  lost  its  power 
of  practically  affecting  each  individual.  Washington  beheld  the 
scene  with  undiminished  confidence  as  to  the  ultimate  results, 
but  with  ten  thousand  apprehensions  for  the  immediate  honour 
of  his  countrj'men.  They  intensely  abhorred  their  former 
masters :  they  resolved  to  stand  to  the  last  by  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence ;  but  the  sacrifices  already  rendered,  disinclined  tliem 
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to  further  personal  exertionB.  Fraace  and  Spain  were  now  too 
perfectly  committed  against  Great  Britain  to  forsake  their  cause 
until  the  struggle  should  have  reached  its  issue,  although  both 
these  powers  enjoyed  little  current  popularity,  through  their 
manifest  selfieluiess  and  lukewarnmess.  The  seeds  of  those  evUa 
al»o  began  to  appear  above  grotmd,  which  have  since  blossomed 
into  commercial  dishouesty  and  Pensylvanian  repudiation. 

Botta  observes, — 

■  Nor  were  the  Americans  cliargeable  only  with  indifference,  for 
there  prevailed  amongst  them  ibe  masL  a  tameless  thirst  allergain, — 
an  unbridled  desire  Tot  riches,  no  mailer  by  what  means  acquired. 
The  most  illicit,  the  most  disgraceful  ways,  were  no  obstacle  to  this 
devouring  passion.  As  it  happens  but  loo  often  in  political  revolu- 
tions, there  had  sprang  up  a  race  of  men,  who  sought  lo  lake  private 
advantage  of  the  public  distress.  Dependence  or  independence, 
liberty  or  no  liberty,  were  [was]  all  one  to  ihem,  provided  they 
could  fatten  on  the  substance  of  the  state.  While  good  citizens  were 
wasting  themselves  in  camps,  or  in  the  discharge  of  other  arduous  ' 
functions;  while  they  were  devoting  to  their  country  their  time,  their 
estates,  their  very  existence,  these  insatiable  robbers  were  plunder* 
ing  and  sharing  out,  without  a  blush,  the  pubhc  plunder  and  private 
fortunes.  All  contracts  became  the  object  of  their  usurious  inter- 
ference and  nefarious  gains:  all  army  supplies  enriched  thero  with 
peculations ;  iind  the  state  oUen  paid  dearly  for  what  it  never  ob- 
tained. Nor  let  any  imagine  that  the  most  sincere  and  virtuous 
friends  of  their  country  ever  made  so  pompous  a  parade  of  their  leall 
To  hear  these  vile  beings,  they  were  only  animated  with  genuine  and 
glowing  patriotism.  Every  citizen  of  eminent  rank,  or  invested  with 
any  public  authority  whatever,  who  refused  to  connive  at  their 
rapines,  was  immediately  denounced  as  toiy,  lukewarm  royalists  sold 
to  England.  It  would  seem  that  the  first  duty  of  those  who  governed 
the  republic,  in  times  of  such  distress,  was  to  fill  the  coffers  of  these 
flaming  patriots.  That  their  own  praises  should  always  have  bung 
upon  their  lips  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  for  there  never  has  existed 
a  robber  who  has  not  been  first  a  cheat ;  but  what  seems  really 
strange,  and  almost  staggers  belief,  is  that  they  could  have  found 
dupes  and  partisans.  This  public  pest  spread  wider  every  day :  it 
had  already  gangrened  the  very  heart  of  the  state !  The  good  were 
silenced,  the  corrupt  plumed  themselves  upon  their  effrontery ; 
every  thing  presaged  an  approaching  ruin.  Il  vyag  the  hope  of  Eng- 
land. Shall  we  attempt  to  penetrate  the  causes  of  so  great  a  change 
in  a  nation  once  so  diatinguished  for  the  purity  of  its  manners  !'— 
pp.  411— 412. 

Without  pretending  to  enumerate  them  all,  one  can  hardly 
help  seeing  that  large  aUowancea  must  be  made,  in  the  very 
commenccnicnt,  for  the  natural  selfishness  of  maiikind : 
Irahil  sua  quemque  volupta».  The  profession  of  political  1 
rali.iwi  was  not  eonvcrsiou  of  the  heart.     On  the  other  liiu 
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is  but  too  probable,  that  the  excitement  attendant  up'on  all  vast 
national  changes,  of  itself  throws  the  mind  and  understanding  oflF 
their  balance,  so  as  to  witlidraw,  in  some  degree,  several  of  those 
checks  which  operate  at  other  times  in  favour  of  external  virtue. 
Then  again,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  warfare  demoralizes 
wherever  it  rages ;  not  only  letting  loose  the  darker  passions  of 
revenge  and  fury,  but  also  generally  lowering  the  standard  of 
right   and  wrong.     Revolutionary  governments,  moreover,  are 
of  necessity  driven  to  strange  resources  and  singular  instruments. 
Usurers  hover  round  them,  ever  ready  to  reap  gold  from  their 
necessities,  and  the  example  grows  contagious.     K  competition 
be  keen,  the  spirit  of  mammon  will  call  both  patriotism  and  its 
counterfeit  into  the  field.     Besides  which,  there  was  before  the 
civil   contests   but  very  little  coined  money  in  America :  the 
sudden  influx  of  troops  brought  large  quantities  of  specie  with 
them,  together  with  a  tide  of  profligacy  and  luxury,  sufficient  to 
corrupt  a  class,  if  not  a  generation.     Congress,  at  the  same 
period,   found  themselves  obliged  to  issue  such  an  enormous 
amount  of  paper,  that  the  circulating  medium  ran  through  the 
wheels  of  an  ever  changing  lottery.     A  silver  dollar,  in  1779, 
came  to  be  worth  forty  paper  ones ;  an  almost  incredible  statc- 
merfct,  yet  perfectly  verified  by  the  documents  and  accounts  of 
that  day.     Hence  the  commonest  affairs   of  life  degenerated 
rapidly  into  more  or  less  of  gambling  transactions.    The  several 
states  of  the  Union  also  emitted  their  bills,  as  if  to  render  the 
universal   bankruptcy   ^confusion   worse   confounded.'     When 
matters  were  investigated,  it  was  discovered,  that  in  the  Sep- 
tember of  the  year  last  mentioned,  the  confederation  was  lite- 
rally  responsible  for  159,948,882  dollars !      Lord  North,  we 
regret  to  add,  was  not  ashamed  to  forge  the  notes  of  the  new 
republic,  that  through  the  falsification  of  its  credit,  its  pecuniary 
difficulties  might  be  multii)lied.    Entire  chests  of  these  spurious 
bills  were  forwarded  from  England,  of  which  so  perfect  was  the 
execution,  tliat  scarcely  could  a  practised  eye  detect  the  fraud. 
Through  tlie  quiet  loyalists,  scattered  up  and  down  the  country, 
tliese  were  pushed  upon  the  widest  scale  into  general  circulation, 
and  sorely  embarrassed  every  kind  of  public  transactiou.     ^  Un- 
questionably it  was  neither  the  first  time,  nor  the  last,  that  this 
mode  of  making  war  was  had  recourse  to.     It  will  nevertheless 
be  always  held  in  abhorrence  by  good  men,  for  public  faith 
should  always  be  respected  even  amongst  enemies ;  and  of  all 
perfidies  is  there  one  more  frightful,  and  especially  more  vile, 
than  counterfeiting  money?'     We  feel  certain  that  Washington 
would  have  recoiled  from  such  a  step ;  and  it  is  said  that  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  only  yielded  most  reluctantly  to  the  overbearing 
dictation  on  this  point,  from  the  court  of  St.  James's,  no  long 
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while  after  tlie  very  sovereign  of  that  court  had  set  public  opi- 
nion, together  with  his  whole  clergy  and  aristocracy  for  once  at 
defiance,  in  hanging  Doctor  Dodcl  for  the  crime  he  was  himself 
countenancing.  ^  From  such  an  alarming  depreciation^  it  fol- 
lowed that  not  only  all  purses  were  closed,  and  that  the  markets, 
scantily  and  with  extreme  difficulty  supplied,  became  the  objects 
of  continual  murmurs, — but  even  that  the  faith  of  contracts  was 
violated,  and  that  individual  probity  every  where  relaxed,  With 
little,  debtoi's  acquitted  themselves  of  much  towards  their 
creditors.  Very  few  at  first  resorted  to  this  unworthy  expe- 
dient, but  as  evilpropagatcsitself  more  rapidly  then  good,  a  mul- 
tudc  of  citizens  stained  themselves  with  the  same  reproach. 
Herein  the  faithless  and  avaricious  proved  themselves  no  re- 
specters of  persons.  Washington  often  experienced  this  odious 
action  from  some  whom  he  had  generously  succoured  in  their 
necessities.^  Party  spirit  and  general  distress  may  be  appended 
to  the  list  of  causes,  which  undermined  the  social  uprightness  of 
America,  more  than  sixty  years  ago,  and  through  which,  so  great 
has  grown  her  pecuniary  degradation  at  the  present  moment, 
that  the  roguery  of  our  own  Cabal,  in  shutting  up  the  exchequer 
under  Charles  II.  bids  fair  to  pass  into  obli\doii. 

The  spotless  commander-in-chief,  however,  had  not  only  to 
suffer  in  his  purse,  but  calumny  even  dared  to  strike  at  his 
character.  It  was  indeed  all  in  vain,  since  he  came  out  of  the 
ordeal  unscathed,  and  from  that  hour  remained  enshrined  in  the 
afiections  of  his  people.  He  had  quitted  his  natural  fortress  at 
Valley  Forge  for  another  at  Morristown,  which  enabled  him  to 
countermine  the  best  concerted  projects  of  the  British,  and  at 
the  same  time  preserve  his  communications  with  Congress, 
of  which  he  was  the  actual  head,  as  well  as  its  right  hand. 
The  year  1780  was  remarkable  for  many  events  in  Europe,  such 
as  the  accession  of  Holland  to  the  continental  league^  the  armed 
neutrality,  the  siege  of  Gibraltar,  and  the  important  incidents, 
which  however  far  removed  from  the  scene  of  the  war  in  America, 
materially  contributed  towards  its  ultimate  issue.  Our  historian 
has  well  traced  out  the  tangled  stor^',  whilst,  as  he  justly  observes, 
the  grand  campaign  of  the  Carolinas  demonstrated  the  uncer- 
tainty of  arms :  '  victory  often  produced  the  effects  of  defeat, 
and  defeat  those  of  victory ;  the  victor  frequently  became  the  van- 
quished, the  vanquished  the  victor.  In  little  actions  was  exhi- 
bited great  valour,  and  the  prosperous  or  unfortunate  efforts  of 
a  handful  of  combatants  had  sometimes  more  important  con- 
sequences than  in  Europe  attend  those  terrible  battles^  where 
valiant  and  powerful  nations  rush,  as  it  were  en  masse  to  the 
shock  of  conflict.'  Sir  Henry  Clinton  had  resolved  to  add  the 
conquest  of  Charlestown,  with  its  wealthy  province  to  that  of 
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Georgia.    After  immense  efforts  he  succeeded.   Colonel  Tarleton 
also  defeated  the  republicans  at  Wacsaw :  whilst  Lord  Comwallis 
consolidated,  as  he  vainly  imagined,  the   restoration  of  royal 
authority  from  Florida  to  the  frontiers  of  Virginia.     Those,  who 
love  military  details,  may  discover  enough  to  satisfy  them  in  the 
actions  of  Camden,  the  Cowpens,  and  Guildford,  in  the  various 
pursuits  and  retreats  of  troops  marching  and  countermarching, 
or  in  the  notorious  treason,    in   another   quarter,  of  General 
Arnold,  and  the  melancholy  execution  of  Major  Andre.     The 
patriotic  enthusiasm  of  the  South  Carolinian  ladies  is  more  to  our 
taste,  nor  did  the  English  anywhere  commit  a  greater  error, 
than  when  they  condescended  to  banish  them  for  their  liberal- 
ism, and  confiscate  their  property.     In  every   affair  of  public 
interest,    ^general   opinion   never  manifests  itself  with   more 
energy,  than  when  women  take  part  in  it,  with  all  the  life  of 
their  imagination.     Less  powerful,  as  well  as  less  stable,  when 
calm,  than  that  of  men,  it  is  far  more  vehement  and  pertinacious, 
when  roused  and  inflamed.'     Sundry  cruel  edicts,  on  the  part 
of  Lord  Comwallis,  relative  to  other  matters,  also  tended  to  exas- 
perate the  entire  Union.     The  reverses  at  Charleston  touched 
American  honour  to  the  quick,  and  from  that  moment  it  was  as 
though   the  first  love   of  the  revolution  had   revived  again. 
Changes  came  over  the  spirit  of  their  dreams.     Washington 
fanned   the   flame.      His  own  consort,  worthy  of  her  husband^ 
placed  herself  at  the  head  of  her  sex  in  Pensylvania,  so  that 
an  organization    was    formed    for  stimulating  every  class  to 
exertion.      Immense  sums    were    collected    for  lodgment    in 
the  national  chest,  whence  they  were  to  be  taken  out  and  dis- 
tributed in  bounties  to  such  particular  soldiers  as  should  merit 
them,  and  in  augmentation  of  pay  to  all.     Imitation  of  such 
benevolence  becjime  universal.     A  bank  was  also  established 
upon  the  most  liberal  principles,  with  a  basis  both  extensive 
and  attractive.     Money  now  flowed  in  more  steadily  to  support 
governmental  operations,  and  France  advanced  rather  a  hand- 
some loan.     A  kind  of  Guerilla  opposition  to  the  sovereignty 
of  George  III.  broke  out  in  numerous  localities,  of  which,  as 
specimens,  we  may  take  the  followers  of  Colonel  Sumpter,  no 
obscure  name  in  the  mighty  struggle.     His  people  possessed 
neither  pay,  uniform,  nor  any  certain  means  of  subsistence. 
They  were  freebooters,  living  like  Donald  Bean  Lean  in  Wa- 
verley,   upon  what   accident   or   their  own   courage  provided 
them.      Without   regular  weapons,   they   learned    to    handle 
with  strange  and  horrible  success  the  implements  of  peacefiil 
Imsbandry.     Instead  of  leaden  balls  they  cast  pewter  bullets 
out  of  the  plates  which  patriots  cheerfully  gave  them  for  that 
purpose.      They  were  known  several  times  to  encounter  the 
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(MiLMiiv  \vi;ii  oiilv  Uiroe  cluirj'cs  of  anminuitioii,  and  the  most 
prc.'cicms  point  in  their  eyes  of  any  advaiitajrcs  jraincd  over  the 
lirili^h,  hiy  in  the  nniskcts  and  eartriil^cs  wliicli  they  accjuircil 
at  tho  c\i).Mis(;  of  ti.L'  vanqnishcd.  l)uring  a  condiat^  such  as 
had  no  arms  wouhl  (iniitly  lie  down  on  the  p'onud,  or  stand 
aside  in  thitUrts  nntil  the  death  or  wounds  of  tlieir  comrades 
niiirht  enable  ihi-ni  to  take  their  phice.s.  In  very  deed  aud 
trntli  they  weri^  what  tho  Uonian  lyrist  calls  a  gvnit  prodif/a  vitoi: 
and  how  deei)ly  seated  must  have  been  the  love  of  liberty, 
to  summon  from  inilnslrial  pursuits  sueli  Spartan  battalions. 
Even  the  prowess  of  Great  Britain  quailed  before  tlieni. 

TJie  followin;^  year,  1781,  at  lenjrth  terminated  the  bloody 
drama.     The  i)uleh,  French,  and  Spanish  armaments  encoun- 
tered our  fla^  upon  the  oeean  with  various  fortunes.     The  first 
snifiTv-'d    feariuUv  in   their  commeree  and   lost    St.  Eustatins; 
the  seeonil  retaliated  upon  the  En^lisli  with  considerable  suc- 
cess,   captured  'rol>Jiu:o   and    St.  Christopher's,    succoured    the 
Cape  of  (jt)od   Hope  aiul  acquired  Minorca;  the  third  seized 
u])ou  AVe.^t   Florida  and  entirely  failed    upon   Gibraltar.     All 
sliewed  tlieinsidves  in  emnbineil  and   nu)st   tremendous   force 
in  the  Hritidi  channel.     In  America  the  actions  of  llobkirk 
and  l^utaw  Sprinji:s  distinj^nished  tlu'  southern  campaigns  ;  whilst 
Lord  Cornwullis,  watehecl  and  ovennanajred  by  Washinpcton,  was 
siieeessl'nlly  alliired  into  the  trap  prepared  for  him  at  Yorktov.'u 
in    N'ir^inia.      Here   the    American   commander-in-chief,    sup- 
porteil  by  tlu;  Frencli,  won  his  ecnu'lnsive  victory.     Our  native 
tlotiila  of  twenty -two   sail,    one    hundred  and  sixty  pieces   of 
artillery,    with    sev(»n    thousand   troops,    exclusive   of  seamen, 
be.-anie  tlie  sph  ndid  prize  of  the  concjuerors.     Iloyaliam  was 
now   prostrated  in  the  dust,  from  New  England  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico;   l'iiiladel[)hia  had  lon«;  been  <jiven  up;   the  cities 
of  Xew  York,  (.-harleston,  and  Savannah,   alone  remained  in 
our  hands  towards   the   ch)se  of  October.     On  the  fourth  of 
the  following;  March,  in  I7S2,  General  Conway  proposed  and 
carried  his  resolution  in  the  House  of  ('onimons,  that  those 
who  should   advise    His  ^Majesty  to   continued  hostilities  were 
enemies  to  their  country.     This  produced   the   retirement   of 
Lord  North,  v,  Ii<isi>  in^dorious  adndnistraticm  was  succeeded  by 
that  of  Lord  Kiurkinjxliam.     All  that  couhl  be  hoped  for,  was, 
that  some  favourable  event  at  sea  mi^ht  ])(>ssi))ly  repair  the 
national  misforlnnes,  so  as  to  secure  something:  like  fair  terms 
in  the  ai)pro5iciiin«;  treaty  for  peace.     Tins  brings  Dr.  Botta 
to  his  iitUumth  and   iinal  book,    in  which    he   gives  the  best 
description  we  cv(u*   remember  to  have   seen  of  Lord  Rodney's 
memorable  engagement  on  the  12th  of  April. 

This    triumph,    together  with    onr   success    at   Gibndtar, 
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and  the  new  empire  we  were  rapidly  acquiring  in  India, 
enabled  us  to  make  the  peace  of  Versailles,  on  the  20th  of 
January,  1783.  We  ceded  to  France  some  possessions  in 
the  West  Indies,  which  we  have  since  recovered ;  to  Spain  the 
rioridas  and  ^linorca;  and  to  America — Independence!  We 
extended  our  Newfoundland  fisheries,  secured  our  Asiatic  con- 
quests, and  broke  up  the  armed  neutrality :  but  the  war  added 
one  hundred  millions  to  our  national  debt,  and  cost  us  from 
forty  to  fifty  thousand  lives.  In  the  position  which,  under  the 
influence  of  toryism.  we  had  taken  up  contrary  to  the  freedom 
of  mankind,  we  were  righteously  and  iguominiously  defeated. 
We  trust  that  similar  policy  will  never  fail  to  encounter  similar 
results. 

And  now  for  the  lessons  of  wisdom  to  be  learned  by  the 
present,  as  well  as  every  future  government.  Let  just  concession 
be  always  made,  before  coercion  steps  forward  to  deprive  it  of 
its  gracefulness.  The  achievement  of  American  independence 
has  quickened  the  circulation  of  mind  throughout  the  world.  It 
has  [)assed  a  sentence  of  deposition  or  banishment  against  regal 
tyranny,  wherever  it  may  again  presume  to  rear  its  head,  with 
the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Russia  and  Turkey,  whose  time 
lias  not  yet  come.  Yet,  generally  speaking,  there  is  scarcely 
a  throne  in  Eiu'ope  which  has  not  directly  or  indirectly  felt  its 
influence.  Our  own  ishmds,  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Belgium, 
and  some  of  the  states  of  Germany  have  clearly  done  so:  and 
who  fails  to  sec  that  upon  the  growth  of  sound  liberalism  in 
(ireat  ]5ritain  and  Ireland,  the  future  fortunes,  under  Dinne 
Pro\idcnce,  of  all  India  will  turn  ; — to  say  nothing  of  China  and 
tlic  other  eastern  empires  about  to  be  embraced  within  the 
circle  of  our  commercial  energies?  In  mentioning  Ireland, 
however,  avc  are  forcibly  rcniiiuled  of  a  larger  amount  of  wrong 
to  be  redressed,  within  a  day's  sail  of  our  own  doors,  than  that 
which  provoked  transatlantic  resistance  against  the  sceptre  of 
(leorge  111.  From  New  England  to  Georgia,  much  less  than 
three  millions  of  our  fellow-subjects  confederated  against  the 
yoke  of  the  mother  countrv :  in  the  sister  kini^dom,  we  luive 
forf(Mted  tlie  affection  of  more  than  double  that  number. 
AnuTica  after  all,  to  a  very  great  extent,  governed  herself,  and 
was  slightly  interfered  with  as  to  the  inalienable  rights  of  man. 
Irchuul  has  been  treated  for  ages  as  a  conquered  province, 
without  possessing  even  ordinary  municipal  privileges,  until 
within  the  last  few  years.  When  forcibly  united  to  this  island, 
by  an  Act  carried  by  perfidy  and  oppression,  she  owed  .only 
jj  l(),()0(),0()0  :  her  resources  now  bear  the  burden,  with  sHght 
diiierential  exceptions,  of  more  than  twenty  times  that  jxmount. 
With  a  population  of  eight  millions  and  a  half,  she  has  one 
hundred  and  five  representatives  in  the  Lower  House,  against 
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five  hundred  and  sixty-three  English  and  Scotch  members^ 
returned  by  a  census  amounting  only  to  a  duplication  of  her 
own.  "We  write  in  round  numbers,  yet  with  abundantly  8u£S» 
cieut  accuracy  to  enforce  our  meaning.  Above  all,  she  is 
afflicted  with  a  church  establishment  intolerable  to  seven-eighths 
of  her  children,  whilst  by  more  than  six  millions  and  a  half  its 
doctrines  are  deemed  as  heretical,  as  its  domination  is  odious. 
The  revenue  which  Lord  North  would  fain  have  extorted  from 
the  colonics  was  about  £300,000  per  annum ;  the  Anglican 
hierarchy  of  Ireland  pocket  £450,000  as  an  annual  composition 
for  tithes  modified  to  the  extent  of  twenty-five  per  cent.,  besides 
the  rich  glebes  of  eleven  hundred  livings,  together  with  the 
palaces,  churches,  deaneries,  dignities,  and  episcopal  incomes 
of  upwards  of  thirty  bishoprics  condensed  into  twelve,  founded 
and  endowed  by  those  w  horn  their  present  holders  now  conbider 
as  having  belonged  to  the  Babylon  of  the  Kevelations.  For 
years  past  have  the  sons  of  Erin  been  organizing  themselves 
under  an  able  leader  for  a  total  reversal  of  the  current  order  of 
things.  The  combustibles  are  all  prepared,  —  the  trains  are 
ready  laid,  —  tlie  matches  arc  lighted.  A  numerous  priest- 
hood, popular  and  identified  with  the  cause  they  patronise, 
are  on  the  watch  day  and  night  for  the  first  favourable 
opportunity.  "Where  is  the  wisdom  of  administration  ?  Where 
is  the  foresight  of  the  premier?  Sir  liobert  Peel  cannot  plead 
ignorance  of  Ireland,  since  he  came  early  into  office  as  her 
sccrctarj' :  so  much  more  therefore  is  required  of  him.  Are  the 
perambulations  of  an  antiquated,  though  noble  commissioner, 
to  quell  the  disturbances  of  Tipperary  ?  Is  not  Ireland,  from 
Cape  Clear  to  the  (jriant's  Causeway,  occupied  rather  than 
governed?  Are  twenty  thousand  bayonets  the  horrida  seges, 
the  spiky  rampart,  ])eliind  which  alone  civilization  is  to  sow  her 
seeds,  and  reap  her  har\'ests?  Is  not  the  chasm  every  moment 
widening  between  the  two  countries?  Have  not  the  last  decade 
of  years  jiresented  many  frightful  points  of  analog}'  with  the 
periods  from  17G5  to  1775  ?  If  the  sister  realm  be  more  imme- 
diately within  our  grasp,  is  she  not  also  all  the  nearer  to  those 
forciji:n  potentates  jealous  of  our  ascendancy,  and  ardent  to 
behold  us  in  ditncultics  ?  What  more  will  the  Orange  lodges 
be  able  to  do  for  toryism  than  the  loyalists,  so  vainly  relied  on, 
were  able  to  eflfect  in  the  struggling  United  States?  In 
rendering  strict  justice  to  Ireland,  we  shall  in  fact  only  be  doing 
justice  to  ourselves ;  nor  need  we  ever  but  feel  perfectly  con- 
fident, that  the  path  of  honour  will  be  found  the  genuine 
path  of  safety.  We  could  well  endure  the  severance  of  the 
thirteen  colonies,  and  in  many  respects  are  all  the  better  for  the 
separation,  but  a  dissolution  of  the  union  with  Ireland^  achieved 
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by  violence,  by  rebellion  at  home  and  foreign  aid  from  abroad^ 
would  undermine  our  mountain  of  strength,  shiver  the  talisman 
of  our  imperial  dominion,  and  convince  all  mankind  that  we 
deserve  to  fall ;  since  the  experience  of  previous  generations  will 
have  been  expended  upon  us  in  vain ! 

In  taking  our  leave  of  Dr.  Botta  and  his  translator,  we  could 
have  wished  for  a  more  distinct  and  continuous  recognition  of 
Divine  Providence,  than  appears  in  the  history.  Ascriptions  to 
^  Fortune '  and  '  Destiny,^  neither  become  the  catholic  nor  the 
protestant.  It  is  the  |most  High  God  who  alone  rides  over  the 
affairs  of  men,  and  disposes  of  them  with  unerring  wisdom. 
America  may  one  day  discover  that  even  the  present  world  is  a 
tribunal  for  nations,  when  the  wrongs  of  the  ^Indian  and  the 
Negro  shall  rise  out  of  the  dust  of  ages,  and  demand  retri- 
bution at  the  hands  of  the  posterity  of  their  oppressors.  We 
have  all  much  to  learn  in  this  respect,  and  the  sooner  we  learn 
it  the  better. 


Art.  VI. — 1.  A  Pamphlet  in  Defence  of  the  Game  Laws,  in  Reply  to  the 
Assailants ;  and  on  their  Effects  on  the  Morals  of  the  Poor,  By  the 
Honourable  Grantley  Fitzhardinge  Berkeley.     Londoa  :   1845. 

2.  Speech  of  John  Bright,  Esq,,  M.P.,  on  the  Motion  for  a  Select  Com* 
mittee  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  inquire  into  the  Operation  of  the 
Game  Laws,     *  Times*  Newspaper,  February  28,  1845. 

There  are  two  features  in  the  present  times  which  not  only 
distinguish  them  favourably  from  the  past,  but  which,  on  the 
security  of  some  deeply-seated  social  laws,  promise  to  be  cha- 
racteristic of  tlie  indefinite  future.  The  one  of  these  is  the  in- 
creased and  ever-increasing  influence  of  public  opinion,  as  com- 
pared with  the  crude  and  naked  force  of  law  and  the  power  of 
the  conventionally  great. 

And  in  this  we  do  not  so  much  rejoice,  because  it  consists 
with  that  first  axiom  which  the  unassisted  perception  of  every 
human  understanding  adopts, — that  the  opinions  and  interests  of 
the  few  must  yield  to  those  of  the  many, — as  because  we  see  in 
this  great  fact  the  incipient  triumph  of  the  universal  empire  of 
reason  and  justice;  because  in  it  seems  to  be  involved  the 
deepest  welfare  of  the  species ;  and  because,  simultaneously  with 
its  growing  development,  those  blessings  of  education  and  re- 
ligion are  descending  upon  society  at  large,  under  the  influence 
of  which  it  must  ultimately  reach  the  highest  and  most  glorious 
results. 

The  second  feature  which  may  be  derived  not  very  indirectly 
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from  the  first,  is,  that  the  cardinal  evils  which  afflict  society, 
and  which  are  moat  strongly  fortified  by  usage,  prejudice,  and 
couvcutional  power,  seem  to  be  decaying,  and  in  some  instances 
to  perish,  chiefly  through  the  efforts  of  tlieir  advocates  to  main- 
tain them.     Who  can  doubt  that  an  impetus  which  could  hardly 
have  l)een  derived  from  elsewhere,  accrued  to  the  popular  move- 
meut  which  swept  away  our  nomination  boroughs,  from  the  in- 
sane declaration  of  the  Uuke  of  "Wellington — then  at  the  helm 
of  government — that  no   parliamentary  reform  whatever  was 
necessary ;  and  that,  had  he  to  frame  a  constitution  for  a  new 
country,  he  would  stereotype  the  hideous  deformities  of  our  own  ? 
As  little  can  it  be  doubted,  that  the  efforts — dictated  alike  by 
the  sjiirit  of  freedom  and  the  principles  of  spiritual  religion — 
against   the   abominations   of  the   established  church  of  this 
reahn,  derive  their  most  jiowerful  aids  from  the  imperious  phan- 
tasies of  the  very  heads  of  tliat  church.     The  slv  and  sinister 
j)olicy  of  a  lilomfield,  and  the  wrong-headed,  uncalculating  as- 
sumption  of  a   IMiilpotts,   tlie  theoretic  laxity, —  out-herodiug 
Paley  himself, — of  the  bishop  of  Norwich  on  the  momentous 
(piestion   of    doctrinal   subscription,     and   the    mad   Puseyite 
freaks   of    timid   rectors,  stolid   professors,   and    hair-brained 
curates,   are   so   eUectually  doing   the  work    whicli  christian 
fidelity  imposes  on  dissenters,  as  even  to  give  some  colour  of 
])ropriety  to  that  supineness  from  which  it  costs  so  much  effort 
to  arouse  the  more  somnolent  members  of  our  community  :  in- 
somuch that  we  hardly  know  whether  the  waking  inquiry  of 
some  of  our  bodv,  *  Cii  iioNo  wishops?^    is  much  more  ra- 
tioiial  than  the  advice  of  others,  prostrate  in  ^a  laugour  which 
is   not   repose,'   aiul  which  might  be  conveyed  in   the  vulgar 
jidajie  :  ^  Vilve  them  rope  enough,  and  theu'li  hang  themselves/ 

()n  the  same  ])rin(!ii)le,  a  few  Carlton-Club  elections — Cam- 
bridge (flections,  for  example — which  induce  even  high-minded 
mcMi  to  court  tl>e  ignominious  brand  of  disfranchisement,  will 
probably  do  quitch  as  much  for  the  cause  of  p<irliamentary  re- 
Ibrni  as  the  energies  of  lecturers  and  the  serious  philanthropy 
of  societies. 

And  so,  too,  in  the  matter  of  the  Game  Laws,  to  which  we 
now  propose  to  confine  our  remarks.  Magistrates  may  con- 
tinue to  condemn  them;  the  newspaper  press  may  expose  their 
turi)itude;  coroners'  juries  may  record  their  remonstrances,  and 
county  rates  their  mute,  but  most  impressive  evidence;  but  we 
are  much  mistaken  if  two  or  three  Grantley  Berkelcys  (suppos- 
ing more  than  one  of  that  Fhoenix  genus  to  exist)  will  not  finish 
the  business  in  a  far  more  direct  and  satisfaetorj'  manner. 

At  this  ^  sunima  dies  et  itieluctabile  tempus  ^  in  the  longevity  of 
the  Game  Laws,  we  cannot  hope,  nor  shall  wc  attempt^  to  ad- 
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duce  any  new  argument  for  their  removal.  Our  object  will  be 
briefly  to  review  the  character  and  effects  of  those  laws,  and 
then  to  notice  the  arguments  for  their  continuance  urged  by 
Mr.  Berkley  in  the  pamphlet  before  us. 

The  privileges  conferred  by  the  Game  Laws,  like  other 
manorial  rights,  must  be  classed  among  the  remains  of  the 
feudal  system.  They  are  not,  it  is  true,  the  worst  remains  of 
that  decaying  and  pestilential  regime.  The  most  mischievous 
of  these,  unquestionably,  is  the  hereditary  descent  of  legis- 
lative power,  under  which  the  weakest  and  worst  of  men  are 
enabled  to  control  the  voice  of  a  nation,  and  divert  the  current 
of  its  prosperity  into  their  own  personal  or  party  channels, 
simply  because  they  have  suflfered  the  accident  of  being  bom 
of  a  titled  lady,  and  often  without  any  too  strict  regard  to 
the  secret  of  their  paternity.  But  by  a  curious  law,  in  obe- 
dience to  which  men  merge  the  sense  of  more  indirect  evils, 
though  ever  so  comprehensive,  in  the  pressure  of  even  the 
slightest  that  are  immediate  and  palpable,  the  monster  mis- 
chief of  hereditary  legislation  is  forgotten  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  price-current  and  the  visit  of  the  tax-gatherer. 
Perhaps  this  principle  accounts  for  the  popular  prejudices,  now 
fast  giving  way,  in  favour  of  indirect  as  compared  with  propor- 
tional taxation. 

The  time  has,  however,  at  length  come,  when  the  cultivators 
of  the  soil  are  not  placed  in  the  same  category  with  game :  they 
are  no  longer  regarded  as  fer<B  naiune;  and  the  sovereign  pro- 
tection which  was  heretofore  exercised  towards  man,  has  been 
transferred  to  hares  and  pheasants  et  hoc  genus  omne. 

The  problem  of  the  original  rights  of  property  has  long  since 
been  abandoned  to  the  sepulchre  of  the  philosopher's  stone  and 
the  eUxirvitce;  and  the  very  necessities  of  civilization  have  sub- 
stituted prescriptive  for  primeval  right.  Still  there  are  some 
claims  of  most  ancient  date,  which  may  fairly  be  tried  at  the 
bar  of  public  opinion :  and  among  these,  in  defiance  of  anti- 
quated usage,  we  may  fairly  place  those  which  are  sanctioned  by 
the  Game  Laws. 

There  is  a  natural  sense  of  right  and  justice  anterior  to  all 
law,  and  of  which  law  itself  is  the  offspring  and  the  partial  re- 
flection. In  accordance  with  this,  every  rational  man  admits 
that  those  animals  which  his  neighbour  breeds  and  feeds,  and 
tends  at  his  own  expense  of  money  and  labour,  are  his  by  a 
natural  and  indefeasible  right.  The  common  sense  of  mankind 
would  revolt  from  the  seizure  and  slaughter  of  one's  neighbour's 
sheep,  oxen,  or  horses  :  the  husbandman's  right  to  reap  his  own 
corn  has  nGver,  we  presume,  been  questioned;  but  the  bird 
which  flics,  ynih.  no  law-bound  discrimination,  over  the  flourish- 
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ing  crops  of  all,  alighting  for  its  food  or  its  pleasure  on  everjr 
field  without  distinction^  is  regarded  in  the  unsophisticated  no- 
tions of  mankind  as  common  property.  Every  man  revolts  from 
the  injustice  which  would  compel  one  man  to  pasture  the  sheep 
of  another :  and  the  very  principle  of  the  game  preserver  comes 
— and  that  in  all  justice — to  be  the  principle  of  the  game  de- 
stroyer :  the  animals  which  I  feed  are  mine.  It  is  futile  for 
my  neighbour  to  apprise  me  that  he  spends  five  hundred  a  year 
for  preserving  his  game :  my  answer  is,  they  eat  my  oats.  The 
argument  that  a  large  number  of  families  are  supported  by  his 
fantastic  and  luxurious  extravagance :  that  lie  can  supply  thou- 
sands of  heads  of  game  for  the  annual  amusement  of  a  prince  at 
a  battue ;  and  that  he  can  turn  the  wavering  balance  of  a  tenant- 
farmer^s  political  virtue  by  the  weight  of  a  brace  of  pheasants, 
is  nothing  to  me.  I  answer,  they  trample  beaten  paths  in  my 
barley,  and  that  their  favoiuite  delectation  is  in  nibbling  off  my 
wheat  stalks  in  the  middle.  It  is  a  small  consolation  to  the 
thrifty  husbandman,  that  the  animals  which  devour  his  crops  all 
night  amuse  the  right  honourables  in  the  day,  and  keep  their 
dogs  in  condition,  to  half  an  ounce  for  the  Newmarket  stakes. 

And  here,  although  foxes  are  not  game,  we  cannot  forbear  a 
few  remarks  upon  the  injuries  inflicted  on  the  farmer  by  those 
whose  zeal  for  the  breeding  and  preservation  of  these  offensive 
animals,  is  only  surpassed  by  the  almost  insane  enthusiasm  with 
which  they  destroy  them.  A  farmer,  in  the  vicinity  of  a  large 
and  well-preserved  fox  cover,  is  the  victim  of  innumerable 
depredations  which  he  dares  not  complain  of,  and  cannot 
redress.  Ilis  poultry  are  stolen  without  mercy;  his  ducks, 
fowls,  and  goslings  become  mere  game,  always  excepting  the 
protection  afforded  to  the  latter  and  privileged  class ;  even  his 
young  lambs  are  destroyed,  and  the  remains  of  Mr.  Reynard's 
feast  buried  in  the  adjoining  field,  for  a  second  repast.  But  let 
him  defend  himself  against  this  plunder  if  he  dare.  A  friend 
of  ours  recently  shot  four  of  these  desolators  of  his  farm-yard, 
and  nailed  their  carcases  to  his  barn  door.  Happy  man  !  he 
did  not  reside  in  a  hunting  countrj',  else  the  lightest  retribu- 
tion he  would  have  incurred  would  have  been  to  be  hustled  and 
mobbed  in  the  corn-market,  and  sent  to  Coventry  at  the  ordi- 
naiy.  Good  farmers,  too,  have  a  pride  in  good  hedges,  and 
naturally  set  some  value  on  their  young  crops;  yet  it  is  no 
uncommon  thing  for  a  field  of  two  hundred  horsemen  to  gallop 
nearly  abreast  over  their  seeds  and  their  growing  com,  break- 
ing their  hedges  and  rails  to  mere  firewood;  thus  most  seri- 
ously damaging  their  crops,  and  affording  many  a  day's  work 
to  their  labourers,  whose  wages  the  master  of  the  hounds  would 
as  much  think  of  paying,  as  of  paying  the  farmer's  inoome-tai. 
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Yet  the  unfortunate  tenant  does  not  dare  to  open  his  mouth ; 
and  would  as  soon  think  of  poisoning  his  wife^  as  of  shooting 
one  of  these  vermin  if  it  were  cantering  away  before  his  eyes, 
with  his  favourite  duck  over  his  shoulders.  Now,  with  all 
deference  to  the  honourable  Grantley  Berkley,  we  must  take 
leave  to  designate  this  as  a  scandalous  and  intolerable  injustice : 
the  only  principle  on  which  we  can  account  for  this  disgraceful 
injury  inflicted  by  men  of  honour — men  who  would  not  escape 
from  an  hotel  by  the  window,  leaving  their  bill  unpaid, — is  that 
suggested  by  the  ancient  satirist,  '  defendit  numerus.^  The 
injustice  which  no  individual  Meltonian  would  dare  to  inflict, 
and  which  he  would  be  the  first  to  resent,  is  sanctified  in  his 
estimation  by  the  company  of  a  hundred  blockheads  in  scarlet, 
and  in  no  way  interferes  with  their  convivial  gratulations  on  an 
excellent  day's  sport.  But  the  inexperienced  reader  will  per- 
haps say,  he  has  the  protection  of  the  law,  let  him  bring  his 
action  for  trespass,  or  lay  his  complaint  before  the  bench  of 
magistrates.  We  can  only  say,  that  should  he  ever  commit 
such  a  trespass  in  the  court  of  the  great  unpaid,  especially  with 
a  country  clergyman  or  two  on  the  bench,  he  has  only  one 
greater  blunder  to  commit,  and  that  is,  to  carry  a  grievance 
into  an  ecclesiastical  court. 

But  again ;  it  may  be  supposed,  that  the  farmer^s  liability  to 
these  outrages  is  the  unavoidable  accident  of  his  condition,  and 
that  it  is  not  permitted  and  perpetuated  by  act  of  parliament. 
Perhaps  the  principle,  de  minimis  nan  curat  lex,  which  the 
rustic  might  freely  translate — the  law  takes  no  care  of  very 
small  farmers,  might  seem  to  the  uninitiated  to  cover  the  case. 

But  let  us  look  to  the  act,  anno  prime,  Georgii  IV.  Hegis, 
cap.  56.  In  this  act  it  is  provided,  that  ^  if  any  person  shall 
wilfully  or  maliciously  commit  any  damage,  injury,  or  spoil 
upon  any  building,  fence,  hedge,  gate,  stile,  guide-post,  mile- 
stone, tree,  wood,  underwood,  orchard,  garden,  nursery-ground, 
crops,  vegetables,  plants,  land,  or  other  matter  or  thing  growing 
or  being  therein,  or  to  or  upon  real  or  personal  property  of  any 
nature  or  kind  soever,  he  may  be  immediately  seized  by  any- 
body without  a  warrant,  taken  before  a  magistrate,  and  fined 
(according  to  the  mischief  he  has  done)  to  the  extent  of  £5,  or 
in  default  of  payment,  may  be  committed  to  the  jail  for  three 
months.'  And  at  the  end  comes  a  clause  exempting  &om  the 
operation  of  this  act  all  mischief  done  in  hunting  and  by  shooters 
who  are  qualified. 

^  This,'  says  that  wittiest  of  divines,  '  Sydney  Smith,  '  is  the 
most  impudent  piece  of  legislation  that  ever  crept  into  the 
statute-book,  and,  coupled  with  Mr.  Justice  Best's  declaration, 
constitutes  the  following  affectionate  relation  between  the  dif- 
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fcreiit  orders  of  society.  Says  the  higher  link  to  the  lower,  '  If 
you  meddle  with  my  game,  I  will  immediately  murder  you;  if 
you  commit  the  slightest  injury  upon  my  real  or  personal 
property,  I  will  take  you  before  a  nuigistrate,  and  fine  you  five 
pounds.  I  am  in  parliament,  and  you  are  not ;  and  I  have  just 
brought  in  an  act  of  i)arliament  for  that  purpose.  But  so 
important  is  it  to  you  that  my  pleasures  should  not  be  inter- 
rupted, that  I  have  exempted  myself  and  friends  from  the  opera- 
tion of  this  act ;  and  we  claim  the  right  (without  allowing  you 
any  such  summary  remedy)  of  riding  over  your  fences,  hedges, 
gates,  stiles,  guide-pos»ts,  mile-stones,  woods,  underwoods, 
orchards,  gardens,  nurseiy-grounds,  crops,  vegetables,  plants, 
lands,  or  other  matters  or  things  growing  or  being  thereupon, 
including  your  children  and  yourselves,  if  you  do  not  get  out  of 
the  way.'  Is  there  upon  earth  such  a  mockery  of  justice  as  an 
act  of  parliament  pretending  to  protect  property,  sending  a 
poor  hedge-breaker  to  jail,  and  specially  exempting  from  its 
operation  the  accusing  and  the  judging  squire,  who,  at  the  tail 
of  the  hounds,  luis  that  morning,  perhaps,  ruined  as  much 
wheat  and  seeds  as  would  purchase  fuel  a  whole  year  for  a 
whole  village  ? ' 

But  to  return  from  these  more  general  aristocratic  griev- 
ances, to  the  specific  evils  of  the  game-laws.  These,  with  all 
the  vexation,  destruction  of  neighbourly  feeling,  public  ex- 
pense, multiplied  crime,  and  not  infrequent  murder,;  of  which 
they  ju'c  a  ])rolific  source,  proceed  upon  the  principle,  that 
wild  animals  are  as  esscntiidly  the  private  property  of  certain 
individuals,  as  any  other  species  of  possession.  To  this  as- 
sumption, the  common  sense  and  the  universal  feeling  of 
society  ever  has  been  and,  we  venture  to  predict,  ever  will  be 
most  resolutely  opposed ;  while  the  horrible  murders  com- 
mitted in  its  support  alike  by  the  law,  the  game-keeper,  and 
the  poacher,  the  extended  term  of  transportation  and  imprison- 
ment, entailing  the  ruin  of  individuals  and  the  pauperization 
of  families,  and  the  perfectly  disgusting  brutality  of  county 
and  clerical  magistrates,  have  so  deei)ened  and  strengthened 
this  feeling  that,  on  this  account  alone,  it  becomes  imperative 
that  the  game-laws  should  be  abolished,  even  were  there  some 
appearance  of  justice  and  propriety  in  the  arguments  adduced  for 
their  continuance.  In  support  of  this  position,  we  will  refer  to 
one  or  two  recent  instances  out  of  hundreds,  with  which  the 
public  press  is  continually  teeming.  It  will  perhaps  be  recol- 
lected, that  at  a  meeting  of  the  magistrates  of  Bedfordshire,  in 
sessions,  a  proposal  for  the  enlargement  of  the  county  jail  was 
vigorously  resisted  by  a  worthy  baronet,  a  member  of  parlia- 
ment, on  the  ground  that  it  was  only  necessitated  by  the  laws 
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for  the  protection  of  game,  under  which  one  third  of  the  com- 
mitments (we  believe,  though  we  are  quoting  from  memory) 
were  made.  On  this  occasion  the  honourable  baronet,  cordially 
supported  by  a  few  of  the  more  independent  of  his  brother- 
magistrates,  so  effectually  denounced  the  fljigrant  injustice  of 
saddling  the  county  with  the  expense  of  building  and  maintain- 
ing one-third  of  the  jail,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the 
amusements  of  a  handful  of  landlords,  that  the  question  of  the 
said  enlargement  was  postponed. 

In  an  adjoining  county  we  have  the  following  cases  reported, 
w^hich  occurred  within  a  week  of  the  time  at  which  we  are  now 
writing. 

At  the  Aylesbury  Petty  Sessions,  Emanuel  Priest  was  con- 
victed of  having  set  a  snare  in  a  hare's  run,  on  the  preserve  of 
Sir  J.  D.  King,  Bart.,  at  Helston.  He  was  committed  to  prison  for 
seven  days,  in  default  of  the  payment  of  one  shilling  fine  and 
nineteen  shillings  costs.  William  Jeffkins  was  committed  to 
prison  for  ten  days  in  default  of  the  payment  of  two  shillings 
and  sixpence  fine  and  twenty  shillings  costs,  for  having  tres- 
passed in  pursuit  of  game  on  the  preserve  of  the  above  gentleman. 

We  have  before  us  the  report  of  a  still  more  offensive  and 
equally  recent  occurrence;  we  copy  it  from  the  Liverpool 
Mcrcurv. 

On  Saturday  last,  Thomas  Edge,  of  Hoskar  Moss,  and  three 
other  young  farm  habourers,  appeared  before  the  Rev.  Joshua 
Thomas  Ilorton,  clerk,  in  the  public-house  justice-room,  to 
answer  a  charge  of  trespass  preferred  against  him  by  Lord 
Skelmersdale,  father-in-law  to  Lord  Stanley,  one  of  her  Majesty's 
principal  secretai'ies  of  state.  It  appears  that  the  young  men 
had  oijtained  permission  of  Thomas  Morris,  Esq.  to  have  a  day's 
ferreting  for  rabbits,  as  a  sort  of  Christmas  gift  on  his  lands 
near  Ilosker  Moss  in  Latham,  and  in  the  course  of  the  day 
they  inadvertently  walked  into  a  field  adjoining  the  one  of  Mr. 
Morris's,  belonging  to  his  lordship,  erroneously  supposing  it  at 
the  same  time  to  belong  to  the  former  gentleman.  They  were 
seen  by  his  lordship's  gamekeeper,  who  informed  them  they 
were  trespassing,  when  they  immediately  retired,  expressing 
their  regret  to  the  keeper,  and  telling  him  that  the  trespass 
was  not  committed  knowingly.  The  damage  done  to  the 
herbage  of  the  field  does  not  amount  to  more  than  half  a  far- 
thing,  rated  at  the  very  highest.  The  gamekeeper  appeared 
to  support  the  information,  and  the  reverend  magistrate  con- 
victed the  parties  in  damages  of  forty  shillings  each  and  costs, 
find  inflicted  an  additional  fine  of  eight  pounds. 

It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  the  humane  and  christian 
public  will  longer  tolerate  such  scandalous  injustice  as  this,  and 
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we  trust  that  the  feeling  which  the  daily  publication  of  such 
cases  excites,  will  lead  not  only  to  the  abolition  of  the  existing 
gamC'laws,  but  to  such  an  examination  of  our  present  system  of 
magisterial  judicature  as  shall  purge  the  commission  of  the 
petty  despots  who  at  present  disgrace  the  bench  (and  especially 
of  the  clergy),  and  rescue  the  most  unprotected  classes  of 
society  from  the  multiplied  but  unnoticed  wrongs  which  they 
daily  suffer  from  the  cruel  despotism  of  the  squire  and  the 
stolid  bitterness  of  the  parson. 

The  ninth  parliamentary  report  on  prison  discipline  lately 
published,  contains  some  equally  impressive  evidence  on  the 
mischievous  tendencies  of  the  Game-laws. 

'  At  the  House  of  Correction  for  Norfolk,  the  Insp3ctor  found 
'  the  youngest  offender  against  the  Game  Laws  '  he  had  seen, 
a  boy  of  eleven  years  of  age,  who  was  summarily  convicted  with 
his  brother,  aged  thirteen,  for  using  a  certain  engine  called  a  snare, 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  game,  not  having  a  game  certificate/  The 
experience  drawn  from  witnessing  the  utter  inefficacy  of  the  nume- 
rous convictions  for  offences  ap^ainstthe  Game-laws,  induces  Captain 
Williams,  in  reporting  specially  to  the  Home  Secretary,  to  say,  that 
'  however  severe  in  physical  restraints,  or  powerful  in  moral  influ- 
ence," prison  discipline  may  be,  it  signally  fails  in  producing  any 
salutary  impression  upon  offenders  convicted  of  infractions  of  the 
law  enacted  for  the  preservation  of  Game.  These  men,  when  under- 
going imprisonment,  appear  possessed  with  the  idea  that  these  laws 
are  more  harshly  and  inflexibly  administered  than  other  cases  of  a 
more  serious  character;  and  that  the  punishments  awarded  are 
unequal,  disproportionate,  and  unjust.' 

'  *  I  have  frequently  endeavoured,'  says  the  Chaplain  of  the 
House  of  Correction  at  Northallerton  (for  the  North  Riding  of  York- 
shire), '  but  quite  in  vain,  to  persuade  prisoners  convicted  of 
poaching,  that  they  offend  God  in  breaking  the  laws  of  their  country. 
They  answer — the  law  is  oppressive,  and  they  have  as  much  right  to 
the  game  as  others.  The  man's  neighbours,  too,  second  him  in  this 
feeling  when  discharged ;  they  receive  him  as  usual,  saying,  'Tom, 
you  have  been  in  prison,  it  is  true,  but  not  for  stealing,  or  felony.' 
A  man  loses  no  caste  by  having  committed  an  offence  against  the 
Game-laws,  but  when  discharged,  goes  into  the  society  of  his  fellow- 
men  quite  as  usual. 

'  The  Chaplain  of  the  Beccles  House  of  Correction  for  the  county 
of  Suffolk,  says — '  It  is  difficult  to  impress  the  prisoners  with  an 
idea  that  poaching  is  a  crime  ;  I  endeavour,  therefore,  to  impress 
them  with  an  idea  that  it  is  injurious  to  their  temporal  welfare, 
by  setting  the  higher  orders  against  them,  as  placing  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  their  getting  employment.  I  have  frequently  heard 
them  say,  'I  shall  never  follow  poaching  if  I  can  get  employment;' 
and  this  has  been  uttered  by  men  of  whom  I  have  had  the  beat 
opinion,  but  I  could  never  get  one  to  go  farther  than  in  promising 
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conditionally  to  give  up  the  pursuit.  I  have  frequently  heard  them 
make  comparisons  between  the  punishments  for  game  and  for  felony. 
They  also  say  it  is  better  to  do  this  than  go  into  the  Union, 

'At  Kendal,  the  Chaplain  of  the  House  of  Correction  for  the 
county  of  Westmorland,  says — 'There  are  frequent  commitments 
here  for  poaching,  or  rather  illegal  fishing,  chiefly  from  Kirby 
Lonsdale  ;  the  Lime  being  a  great  fishing  river.  One  reason  for 
taking  salmon  out  of  season  is,  the  roe  being  greatly  prized  as  a 
bait  for  trout  and  char.  T  cannot,  with  all  my  endeavour  to  do  so, 
persuade  them  it  is  a  crime ;  they  answer,  '  It  is  no  crime  against 
God,  if  it  be  against  man.* 

'  In  like  manner  the  Chaplain  at  the  Carlisle  County  Gaol  remarks, 
that 'it  is  quite  hopeless  to  impress  poachers  with  the  feeling  that 
they  are  guilty  of  a  crime.  They  say,  'the  birds  of  the  air,  and 
the  fishes  of  the  water  are  everybody's  property.*  They  go  out  of 
gaol  under  the  same  impressions,  only  to  return. 

'  And  in  the  journal  of  the  Chaplain  to  the  Knutsford  House  of 
Correction  for  Cheshire,  the  following  passage  occurs  : — 'Admonished, 
but  to  little  purpose,  two  poachers  on  their  discharge.  The  great 
difiSculty  with  such  cases  is  to  persuade  them  that  wild  fowl  can, 
or  ought  to  be  considered  a  property.' 

Nor  is  this  feeling  confined  to  game-law  culprits.  It  prevails 
universally  throughout  the  country,  and  obtains  more  or  less 
the  sympathy  of  all  who  have  not  a  direct  interest  in  the  perpe- 
tuation of  the  injustice.  Most  truly  does  a  recent  and  very- 
sensible  writer  on  this  subject  observe  that — 

'  If  a  farmer,  pestered  with  hares,  were  to  shoot  one  in  his  fields, 
and  carry  it  home  for  dinner,  though  the  law  might  punish  that 
farmer,  his  character  would  not  suffer,  except  with  game- preserving 
landlords.  But  let  a  farmer  shoot  a  neighbour's  sheep  which  may 
chance  to  have  strayed  into  his  fields,  and  carry  home  the  mutton 
for  domestic  use,  and  such  farmer  will  at  once  be  set  down  as  a 
thief — a  sheep-stealer.  In  the  one  case,  he  is  looked  upon  as  a 
sufferer — in  the  other,  as  a  dishonest,  dishonoured,  and  irretrievably- 
degraded  man. 

'  It  would  probably  be  found,  on  an  appeal  to  the  public,  that 
there  is  no  indisposition  to  recognise  a  property  in  game,  in  a 
modified  sense  ;  and  that  a  strong  aversion  would  in  fact  be  enter- 
tained to  having  the  breed  of  wild  animals  exterminated — as  they 
would  be  were  hordes  of  idle  and  dissolute  characters  allowed  to 
roam  unchecked  over  the  country.  But  the  preservation  of  phea- 
sants and  partridges  may  be  bought  too  dear.  And  such  has  been 
the  case.  Blood  has  been  shed  like  water ;  hundreds  of  men  have 
been  transported — thousands  have  been  imprisoned — in  upholding 
the  Game-laws ;  and,  independent  of  all  that,  there  has  been  more 
of  insolent  and  vindictive  cruelty,  and  mean,  petty  oppression  exer- 
cised in  carrying  them  out,  than  in  carrying  out  all  our  other  laws 
put  together.     The  details  of  some  of  the  cases  connected  with  the 
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Game-laws  are  enough  to  make  the  blood  of  the  moit  temperate  boil 
with  indignation.' 

Sucli  then  is  as  much  of  our  case  against  the  game-laws,  as 
wc  deem  it  necessary  to  bring  forward.  AVe  will  now  proceed  to 
examine  the  Honourable  Grantlev  Berkelev's  vindication  of  their 
hu»nanity,  their  justice,  and  their  essential  bearing  on  the 
social,  moral,  and  religious  interests  of  the  poor.  It  is  geneiTilIy 
admitted  to  be  the  best  defence  of  the  game-laws  with  which 
the  public  have  been  favoured.  It  is  the  production  of  an 
Houourable  and  an  M.P. ;  of  the  younger  brother  of  a  peer — the 
ennobled  possessor  of  Berkeley  Castle — which  has  the  historic 
notoriety  of  having  been  stained  with  nobler  blood  than  tliat 
of  pheasants,  or  even  of  poachers; — of  the  hero  of  twentysLc 
personal  encounters  in  defence  of  game,  who  has  the  distinction 
of  having  got  himself  sworn  as  a  specisd  constable  for  the 
ca[)ture  of  a  party  of  marauders,  and  of  having  succeeded  in  the 
glorious  enterprise ;  whose  extensive  experience  has  taught  him 
the  grand  secret  of  protecting  the  sanctuary  of  the  cover,  namely, 
'  a  well  directed  ])unch  of  the  liead,^  and  '  showing  them  their 
own  blood  !^  AVhen,  in  addition  to  all  this,  we  assure  our 
readers,  that  the  work  before  us  is  written  with  that  fine  enthu- 
siasm which  the  subject  would  naturally  inspire,  we  have  surely 
said  enough  to  enlist  their  deepest  interest,  and  to  vindicate 
for  it  a  place,  (it  will  need,  by  the  way,  the  editorship  of  Colonel 
Gurwood),  beside  the  dispatches  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

Its  title  page,  which,  if  rhetorical  laws  were  as  rigid  as 
game  laws,  would  probably  have  subjected  the  author  to  some 
awkward  consequences,  runs  as  follows.  ^  A  pamphlet  in  de- 
fence of  the  Game-laws 

3fn  IXtplv  to  tilt  Mssaflnnts ; 

aiul  on  their  cfTccts  npon  the  morals  of  the  poor.'  It  may  occur 
to  some  that  the  clause  in  old  English  might  have  been  omitted, 
as  defensive  pamphlets  are  so  much  more  commonly  written  in 
reply  to  assailants  than  to  those  who  fully  concur  in  the  views 
of  the  writer.  But  perhaps  it  may  be  fairly  allowed  to  peers 
and  honourables,  who  intrude  themselves  so  seldom  upon  the 
literature  of  tlieir  country,  to  use,  when  they  do  write,  as  many 
words  as  they  please.  Mr.  Berkeley's  pamphlet  is  so  utterly 
defective  in  connection  and  arrangement,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  adopt  with  respect  to  it  any  ordinary  method  of  criticism. 
"VVe  must  confine  our  attempt  to  the  somewhat  difficult  task  of 
seizing  the  most  prominent  points  of  his  argument.  The  very 
commencement  of  his  pamphlet  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  spe- 
cimen of  that  total  disregard  to  known  facts  which  distin- 
guishes the  whole  production. 
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This  advocate  of  the  exclusive  right  of  the  aristocracy  to  the 
amusements  secured  by  the  game-laws^  has  the  efirontery  to 
boast  that  he  has  always  ^  advocated  the  interests  of  the  poor, 
and  endeavoured,  not  unsuccessfully,  to  uphold  them  in  their 
rights,  their  sports,  and  their  recreations  -/  and  designates  his 
opponents  as  ^  self-sufficient  Quixotes,  who  seek  to  trample  on 
those  rights,  whether  they  be  those  ^of  amusement,  of  food, 
or  healthful  locomotion/  It  may  safely  be  conceded  to  Mr. 
Berkeley,  that  as  a  controversialist  he  makes  it  very  difficult  for 
any  one  to  reply  to  him.  What  can  be  said  to  a  man  who,  in 
advocating  the  most  rigid  protection  of  game,  pretends  to  be 
ruled  by  an  interest  in  the  rights,  sports,  recreations,  and 
healthful  locomotion  of  the  poor  ! 

Had  he  pretended  a  regard  for  the  morals  or  the  industrious 
habits  of  the  poor,  there  might  have  been  some  plausibility 
in  his  assumption,  but  the  audacity  of  such  a  boast  as  this 
can  only  be  met  with  the  gaze  of  blank  astonishment — its  only 
consistency  is  with  the  honourable  writer^s  constabular}'  tactics. 
It  is  giving  the  whole  thinking  public  a  '  well  directed  punch  on 
the  head.^  In  the  next  page  Mr.  Berkeley  has  the  boldness  to 
affirm  that  the  crime  of  poaching  has  not  at  all  increased  beyond 
the  ratio  of  population,  and  that  ^  it  has  not  increased  in  any 
greater  extent  than  other  crimes,  and  not  nearly  so  much  as 
many  others.^  It  is  impossible  to  reason  with  a  man  who  thus 
sets  all  the  most  notorious  facts  at  defiance.  We  need  not  refer 
to  statistics,  inasmuch  as  the  reports  of  every  daily  paper,  the 
incessant  complaints  of  magistrates,  and  the  solemn  remon- 
strances of  juries,  stamp  this  assertion  as  not  only  false,  but 
ridiculous.  If  Mr.  Berkeley  does  not  wish  to  be  classed  in  repu- 
tation with  Busfield  Ferrand,  we  would  recommend  him  to 
suppress  his  pamphlet  on  the  game  laws.  We  are  not  surprised 
to  see  the  above  outrageous  assertion  immediately  succeeded  by 
the  following  sentence : — '  I  am  also  prepared  to  show  that,  so  far 
from  having  a  demoralising  tendency,  or  of  being  injuiious  to 
the  welfare  of  the  lower  classes,  the  game  laws  are  founded  on 
sound  and  rational  principles,  and  have  a  beneficial  effect  in  re- 
gard to  the  proprietor,  the  tenant,  the  yeoman,  and  the  poor.' 

As  the  Honourable  Mr.  Berkeley,  according  to  his  own 
account,  has  been  engaged  in  six-and-twenty  personal  encount- 
ers with  poachers,  he  does  not  aflfect  to  deny  that  some  offences, 
however  few,  are  committed  against  that  sacred  palladium  of 
British  morals  and  prosperity,  the  game-law;  and  for  the 
development  of  his  theory  on  the  causes  and  the  remedy  of  these 
irregularities,  we  must  endeavour  to  disentangle  the  confused 
mass  of  paragraphs  which  lies  before  us.  As,  however,  any 
attempt  to  condense  his  notions   into  au  intelligible  abstract 
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would  be  altogether  futile^  \vc  must  adopt  the  method  pursued 
by  eouncil  with  a  garrulous  or  superanimated  witness,  and  let 
him  tell  his  own  tale,  with  as  little  interruption  as  may  be. 

Mr.  Berkeley  first  attempts  to  show  that  the  undue  and 
horrible  severity  with  which  offences  against  the  game  laws  are 
visited,  docs  not  contribute  to  the  fatal  efibcts  of  encounters 
between  i)()aehLTs  and  keepers,  or,  as  he  invariably  terms  it,  of 
murder ;  charging  the  guilt  by  a  petitio  principii,  which  can  only 
bo  pardoned  in  a  young  logician,  upon  the  poacher  and  not 
upon  the  keeper.     He  says  : — 

'  I  may  be  permitted  here  to  turn  to  other  statutes,  and  invite  the 
public  attention  as  to  how  far  the  mitigation  of  punishment  has  led 
to  the  prcvcMition  of  crime,  where  the  experiment  has  been  tried. 
1  [us  the  abolition  of  the  punishment  of  death  lessened  the  crime  of 
forgery  ?  No.  Forgery  has  increased  to  a  frightful  extent.  Has 
the  reluctance  to  visit  murder  with  that  unflinching  severity,  so 
honestly  and  religiously  demanded  at  the  hands  of  man,  lessened  its 
perpetration  ?  No.  We  have  the  fearful  fact  from  the  lips  of  a 
culprit  who  murdered  his  sergeant  on  parade,  when  he  found  that 
(h'ath  was  to  be  awarded  to  his  crime,  that  had  it  not  been  from  the 
obsi'.rvation  he  had  made  as  to  the  rarity  of  the  fact  and  reluctance  in 
government  to  carry  out  the  capital  punishment,  and  the  hope  he 
therefore  imbibed  that  he  should  but  be  transported  for  life,  he 
would  never  have  murdered  his  non-commissioned  officer. 

'The  severity  of  punishment  on  persons  banded  and  armed  at 
night  for  the  destruction  of  game  does  not  produce  murder  rather 
than  submission.' — pp.  G,  7. 

This  may  be  regarded  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  author's  utter 
recklessness  of  assertion — of  what  may  be  properly  called  his 
'punch  on  the  head'  method  of  resisoning.  Where  does  he  find 
his  proof  that  forgery  has  frightfully  increased  far  beyond  the 
ratio  of  increased  population,  since  the  amendment  of  the  law  ? 
Can  he  be  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the  certainty  and  fixedness 
of  punishment  is  far  more  cflcctive  than  its  severity,  fluctuating, 
as  all  severe  punishments  must  be,  through  the  scruples  of  pro- 
secutoi's,  the  humanity  of  jurors,  the  stupid  tyranny  of  magis- 
trates, juid  the  testy  caprice  of  judges  ?  If  so,  we  beg  to  refer 
him  from  the  extorted  confessions  of  culprits  to  tlie  enlight- 
ened and  comprehensive  views  of  such  jurists  as  Romilly  and 
Mackintosh. 

His  next  argument  appears  to  be  directed  not  so  mach  in 
support  of  the  game  laws  as  against  those  which  obtain  in  our 
solar  system,  and  which  regidate  the  succession  of  day  and 
night.  He  puts  into  the  mouths  of  his  opponent  the  following 
unspeakably  silly  enquiry  : — 

"What  is  the  reason,  then,'  asks  the  surface  observer,  'why 
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there  are  more  murders  in  poaching  cases  by  night  than  there  are 
by  day  ?  Does  it  not  arise  from  the  difference  in  the  grade  of 
punishment  ? 

'  '  It  does  not  arise,  he  replies,  '  from  the  difference  in  the  punish- 
ment by  which  the  heavier  and  the  lighter  crimes  are  met.' ' 

And  after  a  series  of  sentences,  which  are  really  too  foolish  to  be 
quoted,  he  adds  : — 

'  There  afe  a  thousand  obvious  reasons  why  the  night  should  be 
the  more  probable  time  for  murder  than  the  day.' — pp.  8,  9. 

Of  course  there  are.  Who  doubts  it  ?  When  men  are  for- 
bidden, under  heavy  penalties,  from  exercising  what  they  deem 
their  just  rights,  they  prefer  the  obscurity  of  the  night  to  the 
dangerous  openness  of  the  day.  Christian  martyrs  and  perse- 
cuted dissenters  have  even  been  driven  to  the  same  necessity. 
The  obvious  hinge  of  the  question  is  the  rigidly  restrictive  cha- 
racter of  the  game  laws,  and  upon  this  our  author  is  wisely  silent. 

The  next  cause  to  which  Mr.  Berkley  refers,  is  the  beer  shop : 

'  Inflamed  with  the  beastly  drugs  of  the  pothouse,  and  in  the  hope 
of  being  shielded  from  observation  by  the  obscurity  of  night,  the 
cowardly  and  brutal  ruffian  fires  his  gun,  without  any  very  clear 
reason  in  his  brain  as  to  the  cause  of  his  doing  so,  save  in  the  hope 
of  injuring  some  honest  man.  The  severity  of  punishment  conse- 
quent on  capture  no  more  hastens  the  murderous  grasp  on  the 
trigger  than  it  hastens  the  next  year's  snow;  the  ruffian  steals, 
&c.,  &c.' 

And  again  (p.  17),  ^  watching  in  the  cold  drives  him  to  drink 
with  the  evil  companions  of  Ids  sport,  &c.'  Now  we  beg  to  ask 
Mr.  Grantley  Berkeley,  whether  his  keepers  are  members  of  the 
temperance  society?  Have  they  no  acquaintance  with  the 
butler  at  the  hall  ?  Are  keepers  so  differently  constituted  from 
other  men,  that  watching  in  the  cold  midnight  never  suggests 
to  their  minds  the  convenience  of  a  flask  of  gin  ?  Do  they  not 
carry  guns  ?  And  would  it  be  an  unpardonable  impeachment 
of  their  character  to  imagine  that  they  may  now  and  then  be  a 
little  pot-valiant  in  their  encounters  with  the  unauthorised 
sportsman  ?  But  Mr.  Berkeley  tells  us  that  he  himself  has  been 
in  the  habit  of  accompanying  his  keepers  all  night  in  their 
rounds.  Did  he  never  fortify  himself  against  the  cold  of  the 
midnight  watch  with  those  creature-comforts  to  which  men- 
dacious rumour  hints  that  sportsmen  are  slightly  addicted. 
Did  punch  in  the  stomach  never  precede  the  '  well -directed 
punch  on  the  head,^  which  he  has  so  gloriously  inflicted  in  his 
twenty -six  encounters?  On  these  points,  as  on  the  drunken- 
ness of  poachers,  Mr.  Berkeley  unfortunately  adduces  no 
evidence  whatever. 

ii2 
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One  of  our  author's  strongest  points^  however^  is  tliat  no  man 
is  led  to  the  conventional  erime  of  poaching  by  distress,  and  on 
this  he  cites  the  evidence  of  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  M'hom  all 
who  arp  acquainted  with  his  Grace's  character  and  pursuits, 
must,  of  course,  regard  as  an  unprejudiced  witness.  Now,  if  by 
distress  these  honourable  and  noble  game  presen'ers  mean  the 
temporary  and  total  destitution  of  food  for  their  families, 
without  the  sHghtcst  prospect  of  supply,  we  can  admit  their 
statement  with  a  comparatively  slight  discount ;  indeed,  in  such 
a  state  of  things,  the  labourer  would  be  more  likely  to  pawn  his 
gun,  than  to  load  it  j  but  then,  gentlemen  have  yet  to  leam 
that  syncope  from  starvation  and  the  raging  fever  of  famine,  are 
not  the  only  forms  of  distress,  though  such  alone  may  constitute 
their  criterion.  Children,  with  insufficient  rations  of  oatmeal  and 
potatoes — ^Avives  sinking,  perhaps,  in  pregnancy,  from  want  of 
adequate  support  —  limbs  incapacitated  by  rheumatism,  from 
want  of  fuel  and  blankets,  are  indications  of  what  humane  men 
designate  as  distress,  by  whatever  terms  they  may  be  known  in 
the  vocabulary  of  the  aristocracy ;  and  these,  we  have  abundant 
evidence  to  prove,  are  some  of  the  many  temptations  to  the  in- 
fraction of  the  game  laws. 

Besides,  Mr.  Berkeley  tells  us  that  poaching  (i.e.  by  his 
own  showing,  nocturnal  poaching)  is  extensively  pursued  as  a 
trade ;  men,  boys,  and  even  women,  he  tells  us,  are  accustomed 
to  exterminate  the  game  in  the  fur,  the  feather,  and  the  egg. 

'  In  Wiltshire,  my  keeper  caught  a  woman  in  the  act  of  setting 
traps  for  game,  her  husband  thinking  that  she  would  attract  less  sus- 
picion  than  himself,  and  that  we  should  deem  her  as  simply  employed 
ingathering  sticks  for  fuel.  In  each  of  these  places  I  had  the  rights 
of  sporting,  and  set  about  a  speedy  reformation.  In  each  of  these 
places  some  of  the  tenantry  were  the  first  whom  I  caught  poaching  ; 
and  in  each  place  I  had  personally  to  establish  a  character  for  deter- 
mination of  purpose  and  aptness  of  hand,  before  I  could  enforce 
obedience.  In  addition  to  the  rebellious  spirit  of  the  lower  orders, 
consequent  on  long  neglect  of  the  laws  and  habitual  demoralization 
which  ever  attends  their  slightest  infringement,  I  was  hampered  with 
the  weak  and  prosy  decision  of  timid  t/ijustice,  for  I  seldom  attained 
justice.* 

Now,  men,  women,  and  children,  do  not  usually  act  without 
motives  j  and  nightly  watchings  coupled  with  Mr.  Berkeley's 
^  well  directed  punch  of  the  head,^  and  the  agreeable  '  sight  of 
their  own  blood,'  are  not  the  most  powerful  incentives  to  this 
kind  of  sport ;  yet  our  author  has  the  simplicity  to  assure  us 
that  the  game  do  no  harm  to  the  farmers'  crops  and  the  la- 
bourers' cabbages ;  and  even  adduces  an  instance  of  one  old 
man  who,  in  a  fit  of  landlord  loyalty,  declared  that  be  thought 
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the  game  so  far  from  injuring  him,  had  rather  done  him  good. 
This  last  case  reminds  us  of  a  lady,  who  in  the  late  slippery 
weather,  accidentally  tripped  up  on  the  pavement,  and  fell  vio- 
lently backwai'ds.  The  nature  of  the  injury,  if  ascertained, 
would  not  need  to  be  specified ;  but  upon  a  gentleman  promptly 
lifting  her  up,  and  enquiring  if  she  was  hurt,  she  replied,  '  Not 
at  all.  Sir,  I^m  much  obliged  to  you,  quite  the  contrary  f 

But  we  must  meet  Mr.  Berkeley's  case  with  a  few  facts.  Our 
author,  with  that  cunning  which  constitutes  his  sole  qualifi- 
cation as  a  controversialist,  adduces  the  published  opinion  of 
some  farmer,  tliat  a  thousand  hares  on  an  estate  do  as  much 
mischief  as  an  equal  number  of  sheep,  and  to  do  him  justice, 
he  tilts  at  this  windmill  with  some  success.  It  has,  however, 
been  repeatedly  declared  by  experienced  farmers,  that  the  keep 
of  three  hares  is  equivalent  to  that  of  one  sheep;  and  we 
believe  that  this  statement  has  never  been  refuted.  In  a  recent 
number  of  the  '  Mark-lane  Express,'  we  find  the  following 
statement  in  a  letter  signed  ^  A  Tory :' 

'  Observing  in  your  paper  some  account  of  the  ravages  caused 
by  game,  I  beg  leave  to  state  what  I  saw  during  the  harvest  of  1844, 
on  the  estate  of  a  tenant-farmer,  who  has  now  happily  left  that  occu- 
pation :  he  did  not  put  a  scythe  into  36  acres  of  barley,  it  being  so 
completely  destroyed  by  the  game.  The  proprietor  has  since  killed 
on  the  estate  3000  hares.  In  these  days,  when  the  population  is 
considered  to  be  more  than  the  kingdom  can  contain,  still  less  sup- 
port, we  see  hares  and  rabbits  eating  that  which  would  feed  thou- 
sands all  the  year  round.  Nor  is  this  all ;  *tis  not  that  which  is 
wasted  or  eaten  by  these  creatures,  but  it  is  what  is  also  prevented 
from  being  grown,  by  the  curtailment  of  the  tenant's  means,  and  also 
the  distress  amongst  the  labourers  by  the  damages  sustained  by  the 
farmer.' 

But  Mr.  Berkeley  slyly  intimates,  without  daring  to  assert  the 
the  fact,  that  a  compensatory  provision  for  these  damages  is 
made  in  the  diminished  rent  of  the  tenant.  Here,  too,  we  will 
appeal  to  known  facts.  In  a  recent  number  of  the  '  Norwich 
Mercury  ^  we  find  the  following  paragraph — 

'  Destruction  caused  by  Game. — Sir  Thomas  Hare  has  given 
directions  that  the  game  on  his  estate  at  Stowe,  near  Downham, 
Norfolk,  should  be  shot  down  as  close  as  possible.  This  determina- 
tion, we  believe,  has  arisen  in  consequence  of  the  numerous  com- 
plaints he  has  received  of  the  injury  done  to  the  crops  of  his 
tenants.  A  gentleman  near  this  city,  who  hired  an  estate  last  year 
in  this  county  for  sporting,  and  where  he  had  reared  a  large  head  of 
game,  had  this  week  an  account  of  £200  presented  to  him  for  pay- 
ment for  damage  done  by  the  hares  and  rabbits  to  the  tenants*  crops.' 

We  have  similar  cases  within  our  own  personal  knowledge. 
On  the  estates  of  a  certain  noble  lord  in  Leicestershire  a  highly 
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respectable  tenant  had,  during  the  last  year,  a  most  promising 
crop  of  oats.  The  \vhole  ground  was  so  completely  destroyed 
by  his  lordship's  game,  that  the  tenant  never  realized  a  single 
peck.  To  complain  was  to  lose  his  occupation.  On  the  rent- 
day,  however,  the  stewai'd  returned  him  the  sum  of  i620, 
probably  one  fifth  part  of  the  loss  he  had  sustained.  On 
another  occasion  the  same  nobleman,  while  walking  over  a  part 
of  his  estate  in  the  company  of  his  tenaut,  and  observing  the 
destruction  occasioned  by  his  game,  ordered  the  steward  to 
return  to  him  at  the  next  rent  day  no  less  than  a  hundred  and 

forty  pounds  upon  his  rent,  adding,  '  I  wish,  Mr. ,  I  had 

known  of  this  before/  to  which  the  tenant  replied,  with 
amusing  naivete j  '  I  wish  you  had,  my]  Lord ! '  But  even 
these  are  not  the  most  serious  evils  resulting  from  the  game 
laws.  It  appears  that  in  a  single  county  town  (Buckingham) 
out  of  539  prisoners,  committed  during  the  past  year,  169  were 
offenders  against  the  game  laws,  while,  in  the  year  1848,  there 
were  in  England  no  fewer  than  4,500  men  convicted  of  poach- 
ing. Most  truly  did  Mr.  Bright  say,  at  a  recent  county 
meeting  at  Aylesbury — 

'  His  opinion  was,  that  the  game  laws  should  be  abolished,  and 
that  the  law  of  trespass  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  ensure  a  gentle- 
man sufficient  game  and  sport.  His  neighbours  would  protect  his 
land,  and  his  tenants  would  get  rid  of  a  great  source  of  disaffection. 
Any  gentleman  who  would  have  the  moral  courage  to  call  upon  Par- 
liament to  repeal  the  game  laws  would  prove  himself  to  be  the  far- 
mer's friend.  The  game  preserver  was  not  the  fanner's  friend,  but  his 
enemy,  and  the  persecutor  of  the  labourer,  loading  the  villages  in 
his  neighbourhood  with  taxation  to  maintain  the  wives  and  children 
of  those  he  caused  to  be  sent  to  gaol.  The  game- preserver  was  in- 
deed the  tyrant  of  his  country,  filling  the  prison  with  inmates  sent 
from  his  own  domains,  and  doing  mischief  to  almost  every  other 
class  of  his  fellow-subjects.' 

And  here  it  is  impossible  to  pass  by  one  statement  of  Mr. 
Berkeley,  '  That  the  pheasant  is  often  the  farmer's  best  cus- 
tomer.' On  this  subject  we  will  quote  again  the  language  of 
Mr.  Bright.  '  There  was,'  he  said,  '  a  general  charge  he  would 
bring  against  the  game  laws.'  The  landowners  of  this  countxy 
had  undertaken  to  feed  the  people. 

'  It  was  common  for  them  to  express  their  desire  that  this  country 
should  be  independent  of  foreigners  for  a  supply  of  food,  saying  that 
the  land  of  this  country  was  sufficient  to  supply  the  whole  popula- 
tion with  food.  He  was  not  going  into  other  questions.  But  the 
land-owners  having  undertaken  to  feed  the  27,000,000  of  people  of 
England  and  Ireland,  if  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  those  people 
were  not  sufficiently  fed,  then  it  was  the  height  of  injustice  and  im« 
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morality  on  the  part  of  the  landowners  to  keep  up  a  very  large 
quantity  of  game,  a  kind  of  vermin,  to  devour  a  large  portion  of 
food  which  multitudes  of  the  starving  population  would  be  glad  to 
obtain.' 

It  is  a  happy  circumstance  that  one  wrong  fi-equently  ex- 
poses and  counteracts  another.  Thus  it  is  with  the  com  laws 
and  the  game  laws*  Each  is  indefensible  on  the  principles  of 
justice,  but  the  two  cannot  certainly  co-exist  without  reflect- 
ing on  each  other  a  character  of  the  most  palpable  and  infa- 
mous wrong. 

We  will  now  come  to  the  remedies  proposed  by  Mr.  Berkeley 
for  the  multiplied  evils  confessedly  occasioned  by  the  game  laws, 
and  the  first  of  these  is  what  the  writer  designates  a  large  head 
of  game.  This  appears  to  be  the  cardinal  article  in  Mr.  Berke- 
ley's creed,  to  judge  from  the  earnestness  of  his  style.  A  smaU 
and  unprotected  quantity  of  '  indigenous  game  ^  would  seem  to 
be  the  greatest  of  all  social  evils.  His  faith,  indeed,  embraces 
both  horns  of  the  dilemma  expressed  in  the  old  dii^ch : 

'  My  wound  is  great  because  it  is  so  small. 
Then  'twould  be  greater  were  there  none  at  all.^ 

*  I  am  here  again,*  says  he,  '  forced  into  the  consideration  of  tke 
good  or  harm  occasioned  by  large  heads  of  well-protected  game 
and  small  lots  of  unprotected  game  on  neglected  lands.  Closely 
adjoining  to  the  village  of  Carleton,  whence  these  poachers  came, 
and  adjoining  or  within  my  manor,  there  were  some  unprotected 
fields,  the  property  of  Earl  de  Grey  and  others,  and  of  the  parson 
of  the  parish,  adandoned  to  the  evil  propensities  of  every  vagabond 
who  chose  to  carry  a  gun  :  these  fields  became  a  nursery  for 
poachers.  On  these  lands  there  were  only  a  few  scattered  heads  of 
game,  and  there  was  no  enforcement  of  the  law  for  their  protection. 
An  occasional  hare,  partridge,  or  rabbit,  with  a  wild  duck  or  snipe, 
as  the  fields  adjoin  the  river  Ouse,  were  all  that  offered  to  the 
poacher's  gun. 

'  It  was  on  these  neglected  lands  that  the  man  who  kept  the  public 
house,  where  the  poachers  were  in  the  habit  of  meeting,  first  im- 
bibed a  love  for  shooting.' — pp.  16,  17. 

Now,  there  are  two  obvious  questions  which  arise  out  of  this 
statement.  The  first  is,  when  game  is  altogether  unprotected, 
and  neglected  as  valueless,  where  is  the  guilt  of  the  poacher? 
On  the  author's  showing,  he  does  but  destroy  that  for  which  the 
landed  proprietor  cares  not  a  rush,  while  his  own  necessities 
make  the  produce  of  his  gun  a  matter  of  no  inconsiderable  im- 
portance. The  second  is ;  If,  under  these  circumstances,  the 
poacher,  as  he  is  called,  imbibed  his  immoral  and  most  perni- 
cious love  of  shooting — where  did  Mr.  Grantley  Berkeley  imbibe 
his  ?    What  demon  seduced  Prince  Albert  into  similar  snares  ? 
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and  what  evil-eye  beguiled  all  the  dukes^  and  lords^  and  squires 
in  the  land  into  the  same  guilty  tastes  and  pursuits  ?  If  the 
taste  itself  is  vicious,  let  Mr.  Berkeley  by  all  means  be  installed 
as  a  pluralist  preacher  against  it.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  contends  that  the  game  which  feeds  on  the  land  of  B,  and 
crosses  the  highways  and  the  commons,  which  are  the  common 
property  of  the  whole  population  from  A  to  Z,  belongs  to  A 
by  an  indefeasible  right ;  then,  in  the  name  of  honesty,  let  him 
prove  his  position — an  undertaJ^ing  from  which^  throughout  the 
pamphlet  before  us,  he  has  most  studiously  shrunk. 

Mr.  Berkeley's  next  remedy  for  this  great  social  disorder  is  the 
strict  protection  of  game : — 

'  I  have  observed/  he  says,  '  in  each  of  the  places  I  have  rented  a 
great  improvement  in  the  conduct  and  habits  of  the  labouring  popu- 
lation when  the  game  laws  came  to  be  enforced,  and  idle  poaching  in* 
clinations  restrained ;  the  wholesome  fact  also  having  been  placed  be- 
fore their  eyes,  that  it  would  be  their  interest  as  well  as  their  duty  to 
cease  from  the  pursuit  of  game  both  by  night  and  day.  The  hitherto 
systematic  Sabbath-breaker  returned  to  his  church  ;  and  I  have  had 
it  from  his  pastor's  lips,  that  'he  had  never  seen  the  man  so  fre- 
quently an  attendant  on  divine  worship,  as  he  had  since  my  arrival 
at  '  the  House.'  And  what  was  the  cause  of  this?  Why,  the 
woods  and  manor,  the  fields  and  the  river,  were  no  longer  free  to  be 
made  the  exercising  grounds  of  the  idle  and  disorderly,  or  of  the 
the  man  of  six  days'  labour  who  was  tempted  to  desecrate  the 
Sabbath;  but  the  lands  and  the  commons  were  protected  from 
demoralizing  abuses,  and  the  outbreakings  of  a  certain  class  in 
society  necessitated  to  return  by  just  restrictions  into  their  proper 
channel.' — pp.  34,  35. 

Some  passing  notice  is  due  to  this  new  argument  for  the 
observance  of  the  sabbath.  We  are  happy  to  witness  Mr, 
Berkeley's  anxiety  on  this  very  important  matter.  But,  unfor- 
tunately, it  appears  from  our  author's  statement  that  the  only 
safe- guard  against  this  sabbath-breaking  on  the  part  of  the 
poachers,  is  the  rigid  protection  of  the  game  by  a  large  number 
of  keepers.  '  I  repeat  again,^  he  says,  (p.45)  'that  the  proprietor 
of  the  abandoned  land,  in  regard  to  game,  is  the  brewer  of 
crime,  the  abettor  of  murder,  and  not  the  resident  gentleman 
who  enforces  the  law,  and  keeps  up  a  large  head  of  well-pro- 
tected game ;'  while  in  the  same  page  he  informs  us  that  at 
Berkeley  alone,  there  are  sixty  men  employed  in  nothing  else 
than  the  care  of  the  game  and  deer ;  to  which  he  adds,  '  the 
immense  number  of  grooms,  and  helpers,  huntsmen,  whippers- 
in,  and  kennelmen  necessary  to  the  care  and  condition  of  firom 
fifty  to  sixty  hunters,  besides  other  horses ;  and  from  eighty  to 
a  hundred  couples  of  fox-hounds,  besides  other  dogs;  let  any 
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man  imagine  the  amount  of  wages  expended  on  sucli  species 
of  labour,  and  then  reflect  on  the  misery  which  would  arise  if 
all  these  men  and  their  families  were  deprived  of  their  employ- 
ment and  subsistence/ 

Thus  it  appears,  that  in  order  to  prevent  one  cottager  from 
breaking  the  sabbath  by  killing  a  rabbit  for  the  sustenance  of 
his  starving  family,  sixty  men  regularly  commit  the  same 
offence  for  the  protection  of  their  master^s  game,  without 
reckoning  the  hangers-on  of  the  kennel  and  the  stable.  '  I 
repeat,^  says  he  (p.  39),  '  it  is  the  non-enforcement  of  the  law 
which  demoralizes  the  poor;  it  is  the  neglected  manor,  and  the 
little  unprotected  game  which  makes  the  poacher.'  And  again 
(p.  41),  in  speaking  of  his  christmas  benefactions,  Mr.  Berkeley 
says,  ^from  such  gifts  by  me,  are  systematically  excluded  all 
those  who  habitusJly  transgress  the  game  or  any  other  laws ; 
and  if  in  a  hunting  country,  I  am  aware  of  a  man  who  has 
stolen  or  injured  a  fox,  I  exclude  him  likewise.' 

Well  may  Mr.  Berkeley  add,  that  had  his  benefactions  been 
published  '  they  would  have  appeared  under  the  very  singular 
announcement  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Berkeley  were  dispensing  their 
usual  bounty  in  a  wholesome  manner  of  good  old  English  beef 
and  plum-pudding  to  one  old  man  and  a  woman !  With  the 
exception  of  this  old  couple,  there  was  not  a  family  in  the 
vicinity  within  that  which  I  conceived  to  be  my  immediate 
range,  that  had  not  in  some  way  or  other  grossly  misconducted 
themselves' 

Two  more  illustrations  of  the  nature  and  benefits  of  rigid 
protection  we  must  notice,  before  we  proceed  to  dispose  of  this 
notable  argument  of  the  Honourable  Grantley  Berkeley. 

'  1  will  here  give/  he  says  (p.  20),  another  instance  which  came 
under  my  own  observation  touching  the  matter  immediately  in  view. 
I  detected  a  man  in  the  grounds  at  Cranford  stealing  acorns.  He 
refused  to  surrender  to  me  the  sack  containing  them,  or  to  give  his 
name.  We  were  alike  unarmed,  and  a  mere  personal  encounter 
with  fists  was  the  consequence.  It  ended  in  my  securing  the  man 
and  sack.  The  thief,  however,  an  excavator,  having  received  some 
punishment,  and  as  he  looked  unhappy,  I  forgave  him  his  fault  upon 
the  spot.' 

And  again  (p.  29)  he  says, — 

*  Now,  to  speak  in  homely  downright  old  English  phrase,  there  is 
nothing  which  banishes  an  inclination  to  commit  murder,  or  to  be 
dangerous,  from  a  brutal  mind,  half  so  much  as  a  simple,  well- 
directed  '  punch  on  the  head.'  All,  or  nearly  all,  murderers  are 
cowards :  the  sight  of  their  own  blood  will  prevent  their  shedding 
the  blood  of  others.     A  gamekeeper  or  a  constable  need  not  wait 
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until  he  is  struck:  if  be  sees  that  a  blow  is  thought  of,  he  is  justi- 
fied in  striking,  to  prevent  his  being  struck.'* 

The  argument  that  Mr.  Berkeley  has  here  adduced  against  the 
notorious  mischiefs  of  the  game  laws^  viz.^  the  maintenance  of  a 
large  head  of  game  and  a  strict  protection,  so  graphically  illus- 
trated by  his  personal  experience,  deserves  a  moment's  atten- 
tion for  its  very  thoughtlessness  and  folly.  Let  it  be  applied  to 
the  most  acknowledged  right  of  the  people,  that  of  meeting  to 
petition  parliament  for  the  redress  of  their  grievances ;  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Berkeley's  theory,  if  magisterial  authority  is  insuffi- 
cient to  put  down  these  inconvenient  movements,  employ  horse, 
foot  and  artillery.     This  will  be  '  rigid  protection/ 

Is  the  ministry  embarrassed  by  protestantism  and  dissent  ? 
B/C-establish  the  tortures  of  the  inquisition.     This  would  be 

^  RIGID  PROTECTION.' 

Is  a  choleric  gentleman  annoyed  by  the  intrusion  of  beggars 
at  his  back  door.  Let  him  plant  a  loaded  apring-gun  in  his 
yard.     This  is  Mr.  Berkeley's  '  rigid  protection.' 

The  honourable  author  appears,  indeed,  to  be  emulous  of  the 
fame  of  the  Macedonian  conqueror,  not  only  in  his  method 
of  untying  a  Gordian  knot,  but  in  the  comprehensive  pug- 
nacity of  his  disposition ;  and  wc  can  easily  imagine,  that,  if 
hares  and  pheasants  were  as  sacredly  preserved  as  title- 
deeds,  the  honourable  gentleman,  though  not  much  given  to 
the  melting  mood,  would  weep  like  Alexander,  that  there  was 
not  one  poacher  left  to  '  punch  in  the  head.'  We  cannot  con- 
clude this  notice  of  Mr.  Berkeley's  panacea  without  a  sympa- 
thetic tear  over  the  doleful  appeals  in  the  fiftieth  page  of  ms 
pamphlet. 

'  Is  the  long  and  old  boasted  adage/  says  he,  of  'the  Englishman's 
house  being  his  castle  '  to  become  a  by- gone  saying  of  a  good  old 
time,  no  longer  available  in  these  days  of  cant  and  morbid  refor* 
mation  ? 

'  Does  the  collective  wisdom  and  feverish  anxiety  of  the  self- 
dubbcd  reformers  of  the  morals  of  the  poor,  mean  to  throw  open  the 
private  estates  and  manors  of  individuals  to  the  incursion  of  a  lawless 
rabble  of  bad-charactered  men,  who  are  to  have  free  ingress  to  the 
lands  for  the  purpose  of  killing  game  V 

The  pathos  of  these  appeals  might  well  disarm  criticism. 
Yet,  in  reply  to  the  first  of  them,  we  may,  perhaps^  be  per- 
mitted to  suggest  to  so  accomplished  a  sportsman  as  Mr. 
Berkley,  that  hares  do  not  ordinarily  make  their  forms  under 

*  {Note  in  the  margin.) — '  I  have  been  personally  enraged  with  poachen 
in  twenty -six  instances,  by  night  and  by  day,  and  always  with  snccess, 
having  inade  it  a  rule  to  be  the  first  to  play  at  the  roughest  game.' — p.  56. 
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the  beds  of  country  gentlemen ;  that  pheasants  do  not  usually 
roost  on  their  testers,  or  breed  in  their  wardrobes ;  and  that  it 
is  comparatively  seldom  that  snipes  are  put  up  in  their  drawing- 
room,  or  shot  in  their  library.  And  with  respect  to  the  second 
appeal,  our  author  may  be  reminded,  that  parliament  may 
abolish  the  game  laws  without  turning  into  commons  the  parks, 
plantations,  and  estates  of  the  gentry  of  England. 

But  our  author  goes  further  than  all  this,  and  attempts  to 
deduce  from  the  system  he  is  defending,  such  advantages  as 
would  constitute  it  the  safeguard  of  social  order,  prosperity,  and 
freedom. 

*  I  hold/  says  he,  '  the  man,  or  set  of  men,  who  would  stir  a  step 
to  prevent  or  risk  the  residence  of  the  country  gentleman  on  his 
lands — and  they  would  go  far  to  prevent  it  who  would  abolish  the 
game  laws — to  be  the  declared  and  bitter  foes  to  the  interests  of  the 
poor. 

'  What  would  the  castle  or  the  abbey  be  without  its  lord  ?  or  the 
hall  or  manor-house  without  its  squire?  Why,  the  first  would  be  a 
'  remnant  of  feudal  ages,'  if  not  inhabited  by  a  heart  and  hand  of 
liberal  and  enlightened  times,  and  the  other  but  the  empty  shell  of  the 
good  old  English  gentleman.  If  by  untimely  and  ruinous  interference 
with  their  amusements  (for  rich  men  will  have  their  pleasures),  you 
drive  them  to  seek  the  joys  of  life  at  Paris,  or  in  foreign  lands, 
who  remains  to  stand  up  for  the  liberty  of  conscience  ?  who  to  coun- 
tenance the  teacher  of  religion,  whether  protestant,  catholic,  or  dis- 
senter? and  who  to  give  effect  to  the  local  administration  of  the 
laws?'— pp.48,  49. 

There  are  unhappily  too  many  evidences  of  the  want  of 
earnest  patriotism  on  the  part  of  the  British  aristocracy,  but  we 
were  certainly  not  prepared  to  hear  that  a  legislative  inter- 
ference with  their  monopoly  of  field  sports  would  be  sufiS- 
cient  to  expel  them  from  their  country,  to  lavish  abroad  the 
wealth  they  derive  from  home.  We  know  that  the  age  of 
chivalry  is  gone,  but  we  were  not  prepared  to  believe,  till  in- 
formed from  so  competent  a  quarter,  that  hares  and  wild-fowl 
constituted  the  chief,  if  not  the  only,  tie  that  bound  to  the  soil 
of  Great  Britain  its  largest  proprietors  and  its  hereditary  legis- 
lators. 

And  here  we  cannot  refrain  from  the  insertion  of  a  charac- 
teristic paragraph  upon  this  particular  point  from  the  pen  of 
the  late  highly  gifted  Sydney  Smith.  '  We  really  cannot  be- 
lieve,^ says  he,  '  that  all  our  rural  mansions  would  be  deserted, 
although  no  game  was  to  be  found  in  their  neighbourhood. 
Some  come  into  the  country  for  health,  some  for  quiet,  for/igri- 
culture,  for  economy,  from  attachment  to  family  estates,  from 
love  of  retirement,  from  the  necessity  of  keeping  up  provin- 
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cial  interests^  and  from  a  vast  variety  of  causes.  Partridges 
and  pheasants^  though  they  form  nine-tenths  of  human  mo- 
tives, still  leave  a  small  residue  wliich  may  be  classed  under 
some  other  head.  Neither  are  a  great  portion  of  those  whom 
the  love  of  shooting  brings  into  the  countr}',  of  the  smallest 
value  or  importance  to  the  county.  A  colonel  of  the  guards, 
the  second  son  just  entered  at  Oxford,  three  diners  out  from 
Piccadilly,  Major  Rock,  Lord  John,  Lord  Charles,  the  colonel 
of  the  regiment  quartered  at  the  neighbouring  town,  two  Irish 
peers  and  a  German  baron;  if  all  this  honourable  company 
proceed  with  fustian  jackets,  dog- whistles,  and  chemical  inven- 
tions to  a  solemn  destruction  of  pheasants,  how  is  the  country 
benefitted  by  their  presence  ?  or  how  would  earth,  air,  or  sea, 
be  injured  by  their  annihilation? 

^  There  are  certainly  many  valuable  men  brought  into  the 
country  by  a  love  of  shooting,  who  coming  there  for  that  pur- 
pose are  useful  for  many  better  purposes ;  but  a  vast  multitude 
of  shooters  are  of  no  more  service  to  the  country  than  the  ram- 
rod which  condenses  tlie  charge,  or  the  barrel  which  contains 
it.  We  do  not  deny  that  the  annihilation  of  the  game  laws 
would  thin  the  aristocratical  population  of  the  country,  but  it 
would  not  thin  that  population  so  much  as  is  contended ;  and 
the  loss  of  many  of  the  persons  so  banished  would  be  a  good 
rather  than  a  misfortune.  At  all  events,  we  cannot  at  all  com- 
prehend the  policy  of  alluring  the  better  classes  of  society 
into  the  country  by  the  temptation  of  petty  tyranny  and  in- 
justice, or  of  monopoly  in  sport.  How  absurd  it  would  be  to 
offer  to  the  higher  orders  the  exclusive  use  of  peaches,  necta- 
rines, and  apricots,  as  the  premium  of  rustication — to  put  vast 
quantities  of  men  into  prison  as  apricot  eaters,  apricot  buyers, 
and  apricot  sellers — to  appoint  a  regular  day  for  beginning  to 
eat  and  another  for  leaving  off — to  have  a  lord  of  the  manor 
for  greengages — and  to  rage,  with  a  penalty  of  five  pounds. 
against  the  unqualified  eater  of  the  gage !  And  yet  the  privi- 
lege of  shooting  a  set  of  wild  poultry  is  stated  to  be  the  bonus 
for  the  residence  of  country  gentlemen.  As  far  as  this  im- 
mense advantage  can  be  obtained  without  the  sacrifice  of 
justice  and  reason,  well  and  good — but  we  would  not  oppress 
any  order  of  society,  or  violate  right  and  wrong  to  obtain  any 
population  of  squires,  however  dense.  It  is  the  grossest  ol 
all  absurdities  to  say, — ^the  present  state  of  the  law  is  absurd 
and  unjust;  but  it  must  not  be  altered,  because  the  alteration 
would  drive  gentlemen  out  of  the  country !  If  gentlemen  can- 
not l^reathe  fresh  air  without  injustice,  let  them  putrify  in 
Cranbome-aUey.  Make  just  laws,  and  let  squires  live  and  die 
where  they  please.' 
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But  what  are  we  to  say  of  Mr.  Berkeley's  incredible  ignorance 
in  attributing  the  protection  of  rehgious  freedom  to  the  sport- 
ing aristocracy  of  the  country.  Let  the  catholics  report  how 
far  they  are  indebted  to  the  tolerant  and  paternal  spirit  of  the 
fox-hunting  squirearchy ;  and  if  they  have  fewer  wrongs  to  com- 
plain of,  we  can  only  attribute  that  doubtful  advantage  to  the 
closer  proximity  which  the  Anglican  Church  is  daily  making  to 
the  doctrines  and  practice  of  popery.  With  regard  to  dissenters^ 
however,  in  rural  districts,  the  bitter  spirit  of  the  landed  aristo- 
cracy has  long  been  too  notorious  to  need  exposure.  Their  malig- 
nant hostility,  their  exclusive  dealing,  their  petty  persecution, 
and  their  supercilious  insolence,  render  them,  for  the  most  part, 
as  far  as  dissenters  are  concerned,  the  nuisance  of  their  neigh- 
bourhood. Why,  what  means  the  not  unfrequent  appendage, 
even  to  their  advertisements  for  the  letting  of  their  estates, 
'  No  dissenters  need  apply?'  Whence  arises  the  impossibility 
(and  it  is  no  uncommon  case)  of  obtaining,  in  the  village  of  a 
wealthy  proprietor,  the  smallest  and  most  useless  plot  of  ground 
for  the  erection  of  a  himible  chapel,  and  the  ruinous  persecu- 
tion of  the  ^village  Hampden'  who  affords  an  apartment  in  his 
house  as  a  substitute  ?  And  whence  the  refusal  of  the  Duke  of 
Bucclcugh  to  sell  the  smallest  plot  of  his  waste  land  for  the 
erection  of  even  a  shed  in  which  the  scattered  members  of  a 
christian  church  may  worship  their  God  in  peace,  simplicity, 
and  freedom?  If  the  Honourable  Mr.  Berkeley  is  aware  of 
these  facts,  we  can  only  express  our  regret  that  his  '  sporting ' 
is  not  confined  to  the  fields.  If  he  is  ignorant  of  them,  he 
has  commenced  his  career  as  a  controversial  author  by  many 
years  too  soon. 

But  our  author's  next  position  in  demonstration  of  the  advan- 
tage of  the  game  laws  is  too  amusing  to  be  passed  over.  After 
laying  down  (p.  52)  the  truly  comic  principle,  that  the  game 
monopoly  is  only  a  just  set-off  against  the  peculiar  burdens  of 
the  land,  he  adds, — 

'  If  the  game  laws  existed  no  longer — observe  the  conse- 
quence— in  every  man's  hand  is  placed  a  gun.  If  he  trespasses, 
and  refuses  to  desist,  you  may  proceed  against  his  hberty  by 
the  capture  of  his  person,  as  you  may  do  now,  for,  of  course, 
there  will  still  be  a  law  for  the  protection  of  the  privacy  of  pro- 
perty. 

^  Where  there  is  one  conflict  now  between  men  with  fire-arms 
there  will  be  thousands,  and  in  the  same  ratio  so  many  increased 
chances  of  the  result  in  murder.  Every  old  firelock  and  field- 
keeping  musket  will  be  brought  into  play,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  small  proprietor  and  the  hitherto  certificated  public 
will  be  giving  up  the  amusement  of  shooting;  the  game  on 
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places  of  their  access  being  reduced  to  the  small  head  indigenous 
to  the  soil  not  worth  their .  seeking^  but  still  just  enough  to 
induce  the  pursuit  of  the  idle  and  demoralized.  The  gunsmith's 
trade  is  then  affected ;  the  demand  for  the  expensive  material 
being  diminished^  thousands  of  hands  at  Birmingham  and  other 
places  lose  their  breads  and  all  for  what  ?  Simply  because  a 
ciy  has  been  raised  against  an  old  established  law^  founded  as 
that  law  is  on  just  and  reasonable  principles,  by  men  who 
seek  some  public  stalking  horse  on  which  to  ride  into  notice; 
by  men  whose  sect  or  personal  inabilities  do  not  lead  them  to 
enjoy  the  useful  pleasures  protected  by  that  law ;  and  by  men 
who  having  suffered  from  just  restrictions  have  imbibed  a 
hatred  to  any  similar  restraint/ 

Mr.  Berkeley  informs  us  in  the  course  of  his  pamphlet,  that  at 
a  certain  period  of  his  life  (and  for  what  we  can  guess  to  the 
contrary,  this  may  be  true  of  the  larger  portion  of  it)  his  chief 
companions  were  the  country  farmers  of  the  neighbourhood. 
It  may  possibly  be  on  their  respectable  authority  that  he  affirms, 
that  if  the  game-laws  were  abolished,  '  a  gun  would  be  placed 
in  every  man's  hand.'  On  this  subject  we  are  happily  able 
to  relieve  his  mind.  We  can  assure  him,  for  example,  that 
among  the  many  objects  of  religious  zeal,  the  destruction 
of  game  is  not  to  be  reckoned.  We  question  whether  the 
evangelical  clergy  will  give  him  any  trouble  in  his  noctur- 
nal expeditions.  The  great  body  of  the  quakers  are  not  so 
keen  after  grouse  as  Mr.  Berkley  may  suppose.  He  will  not,  we 
take  it,  be  called  upon  to  administer  the  grand  remedial  'punch 
on  the  head '  to  many  dissenting  ministers,  nor  is  he  likely  to 
capture  straggling  Moravians  knee  deep  in  water  after  snipes. 
Indeed,  we  are  sure  that  the  honourable  gentleman  will  take 
our  word,  when  we  affirm  that  the  number  of  persons  excluded 
from  our  religious  communities  for  poaching  is  very  inconsiderable. 

Our  author's  sporting  friends  seem  moreover  to  have  been 
lamentably  slow  in  communicating  to  him  the  result  of  their 
studies  in  political  economy.  We  feel  justified  therefore  in 
assuring  him  €3C  cathedra  that  if,  according  to  his  hypothesis, 
every  individual  in  the  British  dominions  were  to  carry  a  gun, 
the  trade  of  the  Birmingham  gunsmiths  would  by  no  means 
suffer  by  the  change.  If  our  author's  opinion  to  the  contraiy 
prevails  extensively  among  his  class,  a  fine  opportunity  is  afford^ 
to  some  starving  operative,  of  turning  a  honest  penny  by  the 
publication  of  a  treatise,  which  might  be  entitled,  '  Early  Les- 
sons on  Political  Economy,  for  the  use  of  Country  Gentlemen.' 

To  Mr.  Berkeley's  last  statement,  which  represents  one  dasa 
of  his  opponents  as  men  who,  having  suffered  from  juAt  re- 
strictions, have  imbibed  a  hatred  to  any  similar  restraint,  we 
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find  an  amusing  parallel  passage  at  page  21,  where^  speaking 
of  the  opponents  of  the  game-laws  in  the  daily  papers^  he  adds^ 
'  most  of  whom,  if  not  all,  have,  in  all  probability,  suffered  from 
punishment  rightly  inflicted  by  the  laws  they  are  for  that 
reason  so  sedulous  to  condemn/  We  hardly  know  whether  it 
would  be  more  candid  to  ascribe  these  passages  to  the  unfairness 
of  partisanship  or  to  supernatural  ignorance.  They  will  pro- 
bably suggest  to  the  mind  of  the  reader  some  rather  grotesque 
images :  such,  for  example,  as  that  of  Sydney  Smith  and  the 
honourable  member  for  Durham,  working  side  by  side  in  the 
hulks,  with  their  hair  cropped  to  pattern ;  or  of  Dr.  Bowring 
and  the  Editor  of  the  Times,  cheek  by  jowl  in  the  stocks. 
Indeed,  if  the  success  of  Mr.  Berkeley's  maiden  attempt  should 
encourage  him  to  defend  some  other  system  of  monopoly  and 
wrong  on  the  same  principle,  we  may  expect  the  gratifying 
information,  that  the  public  conduct  of  Dr.  Wardlaw  on  the 
church  question,  of  Earl  Fitzwilliam  on  the  corn-laws,  and  of 
Mr.  Sturge  on  the  subject  of  war,  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  the  first  had  had  his  nose  slit  for  holding  forth  in  a  con- 
venticle ;  that  the  second  had  been  transported  for  a  desperate 
affray  with  the  coast  guard ;  and  that  the  third  had  lost  both 
his  legs  at  the  siege  of  Salamanca. 

The  last,  and  (if  comparison  in  such  a  case  is  allowable)  the 
worst  defence  of  the  protection  of  game,  which  Mr.  Berkeley 
attempts,  is  that  that  system  is  not  injurious  to  the  farmer. 
We  imagine  that  our  author  must  at  some  time  have  learned 
by  experience  the  djinger  of  proving  too  much,  and  he  has 
certainly  made  good  use  of  the  lesson  in  citing  from  the  Ayles- 
bury News,  the  statement  of  a  writer  subscribing  himself  a 
tenant  farmer,  which  is  expressed  in  the  following  words : — 
*  A  farmer  may  keep  a  hundred  sheep  with  less  expence  than 
a  hundred  hares.'  But  the  honorable  gentleman  attempts 
something  more  than  a  refutation  of  this  certainly  exaggerated 
statement,  and  in  doing  so  unfortunately  falls  into  a  greater 
extravagance.  He  adduces  the  case  of  a  man  who,  by  the  way, 
had  ^rented  under  his  family  all  his  life,'  and  who  declared 
shortly  before  his  death  (probably  shortly  after  the  failure  of  his 
recollection)  that  though  he  had  been  in  the  constant  habit 
of  making  complaints  against  the  game,  on  account  of  the 
allowances  made  him,  he  held  himself  a  considerable  gainer 
instead  of  loser  by  the  hare  and  pheasant. 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  instances  supplied  by  the  daily 
press,  in  proof  of  the  almost  incredible  injury  inflicted  upon  the 
farmer  by  the  protection,  and  consequent  increase  of  the  breed 
of  game.  But  on  this  subject  it  is  due  to  Mr.  Bright,  the 
highly  respected  member  for  Durham,  rather  to  direct  attention 
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to  the  facts  and  principles  brouglit  forward  in  his  late  masterly 
address  to  the  House  of  Commons,  in  moving  for  a  select  com- 
mittee to  enquire  into  the  operation  of  the  Game  Laws. 

We  have  long  observed  with  great  admiration  the  straight- 
forward and  dauntless  career  of  Sir.  Bright,  in  connection  with 
the  free  trade  agitation  both  within  and  without  the  walls  of 
Parliament.      In  the  honest   devotion  of  his   great  talents  to 
the  cause  which  he  has   more  particularly  espoused,  w^e  find 
something  which  nearly  approximates  to  a  justification  of  his 
neglect  of  some  other  topics,  which  we  deem  more  important 
than  even  free  trade,  and,  even  philosophically  speaking,  first 
in  order  in  the  catalogue  of  legislative  reforms.     Mr.  Bright  has, 
however,  won  our  admiration  by  a  public  aggression  against 
another  enormous  evil,  beside  his  grand  object  it  is  true,  but 
not  so  far  beside  it  as  to  excite  our  jealousy  or  damage  his  con- 
sistency.   Had  Mr.  Bright  addressed  himself  either  to  wrangling 
on  the   currency  question,    or  to  fisticuffs  with  poor  Colonel 
Sibthorp   about  railways,  we  should   have  been  painfully  dis- 
appointed, that  his   efforts   should    have   withheld    trom  the 
question  of  questions,  the  reform  of  the  representative  system. 
The  operation  of  the  Game  Laws,  however,  is  so  nearly  con- 
nected, as  an  aggravation,  with   the  ravaging  mischiefs  of  the 
Corn  Laws,  that,  as  we  have  said,  his  appearance  in  that  field 
need  excite  no  jealousy  in  the  minds  of  Parliamentary  reformers, 
and  reflects  in  no  way  on  his  own  consistency. 

Mr.  Bright's  address  to  the  House  on  his  motion  for  a  com- 
mittee to  enquire  into  the  tendency  of  the  Game  Laws,  was 
a  masterpiece  of  business- talent,  research,  and  statesman-like 
skill.  It  was  listened  to  with  m.orked  attention,  and  com- 
plimented with  repeated  and  general  cheering  from  all  parts 
of  the  House.  But,  stranger  still,  it  drew  forth  the  blandest  com- 
pliments from  the  ministiy,  and  especially  from  Sir  James  Gra- 
ham. Thus  has  it  ever  been  throughout  the  annals  of  despotism, 
whether  bearing  the  name  of  priestcraft  in  religion,  or  of  toryism 
in  politics.  Whenever  he  has  to  deal  with  a  man  whose  integrity 
is  impregnable,  and  whose  moral  courage  is  such  as  not  to  be 
abashed  by  the  coarseness  of  vituperation,  and  the  insolence 
of  scorn,  the  thorough-bred  tory,  unlike  the  thorough-bred 
dog,  '  runs  cunning,'  and  seeks  to  wheedle  through  some  pos- 
sible weakness,  the  man  whom  he  has  neither  the  power  to 
daunt,  nor  the  wealth  to  buy. 

In  the  case  of  Mr.  Bright,  however,  the  last  man  who 
shouM  have  been  selected  on  this  forlorn  hope,  was  Sir 
James^,  Graham  —  the  unblushing  apostate — the  government 
spy.  ^Surely  the  ministry  could  not  suppose  that  their 
man  of  i'W  work  was  so  little  known  to  Mr.  Bright,  that  the 
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latter  could  mistake  the  slime  of  his  compliments  for  that  enamel 
with  which  rising  merit  is  adorned  by  the  praises  of  long  tried 
and  venerated  virtue  !  Young  as  Mr.  Bright  is,  he  is  too  old 
a  bird  to  be  caught  by  the  ministry,  if  Sir  James  Graham  ia 
the  only  disposable  chaflF  they  can  offer  him.  Mr.  Bright  is  not 
yet  so  nauseated  with  the  honourable  applause  of  his  country, 
as  to  ^  sate  himself  in  that  celestial  bed,'  and  then  '  prey  on  the 
garbage'  of  the  treasury  benches. 

The   honourable   member  for   Durham   has   shown  himself 
perfectly  master  of  his  subject.     His  statistical  statements  are 
of  the  most  striking  and  convincing  kind.     One  farmer  has 
made  out  to  him  an  account  which  shows  a  clear  loss  through 
the  havoc  occasioned  by  game,  of  no  less  than  £204  per  annum. 
He  has  brouo;ht  forward  instances  in  Buckinghamshire  in  which 
one  fourth  of  the  entire  crops  was  consumed  by  this  species  of 
depredation.     He  adduces  another  case  in  Hampshire,  in  which 
a  loss  of  £50  a  year  is  annually  incurred  on  the  produce  of  a 
single  field ;  and  another,  the  case  of  a  respectable  farmer  in 
Sterling,   who,   on  a  farm  of  85  acres,  suffers  a  loss  of  d£50 
annually  by  game ;   while  another  occupier  in  Cheshire,  after 
stating  that  on  one  estate  three  hundred  brace  of  rabbits  are 
weekly  destroyed,  beside  a  large  amount  of  hares,  adds,  '  it  is 
computed  that  two  hares  will  eat  as  much  as  one  sheep.'  While 
in  Sussex,  a  gentlemen,  whose  name  was  mentioned,  makes  the 
following  statement : — '  I  have  divided  my  land  into  the  most 
damaged   side,  and  the  best  side.      On  the  best  side  about 
18^  acres  produced  327  bushels;  whilst  on  the  other  side  about 
fourteen  acres  and  three  roods  produced  only  53  bushels.    The 
damage   computed   by  a  competent  valuer  is  j£l29   lis.,  for 
which  I  have  not  received  one  farthing  compensation.     Mr. 
Bright  further  states  that  he  has  not  adduced  one  in  a  hundred 
of  the  cases  on  which  he  has  written  incontestable  evidence,  the 
whole  of  which  he  is  prepared  to  produce  before  the  committee 
for  which  he  moved. 

The  honourable  member  has  further  detailed  the  immense 
proportion  of  criminal  prosecutions  which  has  reference  to 
offences  against  the  game  laws,  proving  from  unquestionable 
returns  that  the  convictions  for  these  particular  offences  in  the 
year  1843  amounted  to  no  less  frightful  a  number  than  4,529^ 
and  exposes,  with  great  boldness,  the  horribly  unjust  and 
tyr<inuical  conduct  of  game-preserving  and  clerical  magistrates^ 
under  these  laws. 

Mr.  Bright  has  only  moved  for  a  select  committee,  and  he  has 
obtained  it.  The  willingness  of  the  Government  to  accede  to 
his  request  pretty  clearly  indicates  their^confidence  of  his  defeat. 
It  is  now  for  Mr.  Bright  to  fortify  the  high  ground  he  has  beeu 
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permitted  to  take,  and  either  to  compel  the  legislature  to  a 
tardy  and  reluctant  act  of  humanity  and  justice,  or  else  to  con- 
vince the  country  that  nominal  investigations  of  the  imperial 
parliament,  like  the  trial  by  jury  in  Ireland,  are  'a  mockery,  a 
delusion,  and  a  snare/ 

We  have  left  ourselves  no  room  to  comment  upon  the  literary 
character  of  the  honourable  Grantley  Berkeley's  pamphlet.  It 
is  inaccurate,  and,  indeed,  illiterate  to  the  last  degree.  Some 
of  the  sentences  it  contains  are  altogether  false  in  construction, 
and  only  fit  for  the  criticism  of  school  boys.  Thus,  for  example, 
he  says  (p.  70) : — '  Now  there  are  two  ways  of  ceasing  to  pre- 
serve game,  either  the  one  just  stated,  or  because  the  proprietor, 
from  some  personal  consideration,  &c.'  And  again  (p.  20) :  '  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  men  have  never  been  induced  to  poach 
through  want,  but  I  assert  that  it  is  very  rarely  the  case.  Men 
have  thrust  their  hands  through  windows  in  the  street  that  they 
might  be  sent  to  prison,  instead  of  starve ;  and  the  occurrence  of 
one  fact  is  about  equal  to  the  other. ^ 

Indeed  the  whole  performance  sets  the  critic  and  the  poacher 
at  about  equal  defiance.  It  will  perhaps  suffice  to  state,  that 
within  these  few  pages  the  word  surface  \&  fourteen  times  used 
as  an  adjective,  and  once  as  an  adverb ! 

The  late  Mr.  Sydney  Smith,  in  one  of  his  characteristic  letters 
to  the  '  Morning  Chronicle'  confessed  that  while  he  had  enjoyed 
the  advantages  of  a  brilliant  classical  education,  he  had  never  been 
taught  to  ivrite.  In  reading  the  literary  productions  of  our 
aristocracy,  it  is  humiliating  to  observe  how  few  of  them  can 
adopt  the  first  admission,  and  how  many  must  plead  guilty  to 
the  second,  in  a  sense  far  different  from  that  intended  by  the 
writer. 


Art.  VII.—  l.  Tlie  35M  Geo,  III.,  c.  21.,  entitled  *  An  Act  for  the  better 
Education  of  Persons  professing  the  Popish  or  Roman  Catholic 
Religion.* 

2.  The  40th  Geo.  III.,  c.  85,  entitled  '  An  Act  for  the  better  Govemmmt 
of  the  Seminary  established  at  Maynooth^  for  the  Education  of  Persons 
professing  the  Popish  or  Roman  Catholic  Religion,  and  for  amending 
the  Laws  now  in  force  respecting  the  said  Seminary,' 

3.  The  48th  Geo.  III.,  c.  145,  entitled  *  An  Act  to  amend  two  Acts  passed 
in  Ireland,  for  the  better  Education  of  Persons  professing  the  Popish 
or  Roman  Catholic  Religion,  and  for  the  better  Government  of  the 
Seminary  Established  at  Maynoothfor  the  Education  of  such  Persons, 
so  far  as  relates  to  the  Purchase  of  Lands  and  compounding  Suits,' 

There  are  some  crises  in  the  affairs  of  human  society,  the  im- 
portance of  which  it  is  impossible  to  magnify  or  overrate;  and 
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the  position  iu  which  this  nation  is  now  placed^  by  the  unexpected 
and  astounding  proposition  of  the  Prime  Minister,  in  reference 
to  popery  in  Ireland,  is  one  of  precisely  this  character.  The 
nation  is  suddenly  called  upon  to  choose  between  two  rival  sys- 
tems of  church  establishment, — between  a  dominant  protestant 
establishment,  on  the  one  hand,  and  what  is  in  principle  the  estab- 
lishment and  endowment  of  all  religions,  on  the  other.  As  the 
advocates  of  a  free  and  independent  church,  we  protest  against 
both  of  these  systems ;  but  if  either  be  more  opposed  to  scrip- 
ture and  right  reason  than  the  other,  we  hold  it  to  be  that  which 
the  nation  is  now  called  upon  to  adopt.  We  need,  therefore, 
make  no  apology  for  entering  at  once  upon  the  earnest  investi- 
gation of  this  subject. 

We  view  the  proposition  to  increase  the  grant  to  the  college 
at  Maynooth,  to  the  extent,  it  is  supposed,  of  twenty  or  thirty 
thousand  pounds,  and  to  keep  the  buildings  of  that  college  in 
repair,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Board  of  Works,  as 
only  part  of  a  system,  which  must,  in  a  short  time,  end  in  the 
endowment  by  the  state  of  the  Roman  catholic  church  in  Ire- 
land. It  seems  that  the  tottering  protestant  establishment  of 
that  country  must,  if  possible,  be  sustained;  not  for  the  benefit 
which  it  confers  upon  the  community,  nor  for  the  truth  which 
it  inculcates,  but  that  the  tithes  may  be  preserved,  and  the 
livings  be  maintained,  for  the  benefit  of  the  aristocracy, 
whose  perquisites  they  are.  The  pretence  of  maintaining  the 
Irish  establishment,  because  it  teacheis  the  truthy  is  now  virtually 
abandoned  ;  for  the  legislature  is  called  upon  to  provide  means 
that  the  eftect  of  that  truth  may  be  counteracted, — -that  priests 
may  be  multiplied  and  educated,  and  sent  forth,  to  teach  what 
our  public  formularies  have  designated  as  '  damnable  heresies.* 
Let  not  the  advocates  of  the  Irish  establishment  henceforth  say, 
that  it  is  maintained  for  its  apostolic  doctrine,  or  its  evangelical 
nxinisters ;  for  the  fact  will  be  palpable  henceforth,  that  not  the 
truth,  but  the  titJies  are  its  stability, — not  the  gospel,  but  the  liv- 
ings,  are  its  foundation.  We  have  heard  much  of  ^ political  dissent- 
ers' in  these  modern  days ;  we  now  know  what  a  ^ political  church- 
man '  is.  A  staunch  supporter  of  the  church  as  by  law  estab- 
lished, he  cares  but  little  about  its  doctrines;  a  protestant 
in  name,  he  takes  the  haters  of  protestantism  at  home  under 
his  patronage,  and  abroad,  abandons  Tahiti  to  the  Propa- 
ganda. Thank  God !  we  have  some  few  faithful  to  his  truth, 
— so  far,  at  least,  as  the  latitudinarianism  of  our  statesmen 
is  concerned — even  in  the  establishment ;  some  who,  with  the 
Rev.  Edward  Bickersteth,  are  willing  to  declare,  that  'if  the 
state  cannot  uphold  principle,  and  the  truth  of  God  must  be 
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maintained  as  second  only,  it  is  best  foY  the  state  to  let  all  alone; 
that,  if  the  state  feels  itself  incompetent  to  choose  between  truth 
and  falsehood,  it  would  be  best  to  leave  all  to  themselves  ;  bui  to 
support  truth  and  falsehood  at  the  same  time  is  not  unsdom,  but 
presumptuous  meddling  with  sacred  things,'^     We   have   lon^ 
laboured  to  convince  the  public^  that  for  statesmen  to  take  upon 
themselves  to  decide  what  is  truth,  and  to  impose  that  upon  the 
nation,  is  a  '  presumptuous  meddling  with  sacred  things ;'  and 
we  rejoice  to  know  that  in  the  protestant  dissenters  of  thia 
kingdom, — the  liolders  with  us  of  this  great  cardinal  doctrine, — 
we  are  likely  now  to  find  the  great  bulwark  of  protestantism. 
If  this  measure  for  reconciling  the  catholics  to  the  continuance 
of  the  Irish  establishment  is  to  be  defeated,  we  believe  it  must 
be  mainly  through  the  instrumentality  of  protestant  dissenters ; 
for  they  only  possess  the  arms  by  which  the  battle  can  be  fought 
and  won.    While  other  sects  are  struggling  for  domination,  we 
are  struggling  for  equality.     While  we  assert  the  sole  supremacy 
of  the  (jrcar,  lleiul  of  the  church,  and  vindicate  his  laws  from 
the  tampering  of  temporal  authority,  we  assert  for  every  man  the 
same  rights  as  we  claim  for  oui'selves.     We  ask  for  no  exduAive 
privileges,  for  no  state  patronage ;  wc  demand  nothing  which  we 
refuse  to  others.     The    independence  of   the    church-of-state 
patronage    and  controul,  is  the   only  theory  which  reconciles 
obedience  to  the  laws  of  Christ  with  civil  liberty.     For  that  in- 
dependence we  earnestly  contend ;  and  therefore,  into  this  con- 
test we  can  now  enter  as  impartial,  and  disinterested  arbitrators. 
As  a  body,  we  have  nothing  to  lose  by  defeat,  and  nothing  to 
gain  by  victory.     We  come  forward  with  this  simple  view,  to 
sec  justice  done,  both  to  the  cause  of  God  and  to  the  liberties 
of  our  fellow  countrymen.     The  cathoUcs  know  that  we  have 
never  sided  with  their  oppressors,  but  have  been  companions 
with  them  in  suffering  under  wrong :  they  know  that  we  sympa- 
thized with  them  under  their  oppressions,  and  that  we  helped 
th(?m  to  break  off  their  chains. 

It  is  now  just  twenty  years  since  the  deputation  firom  the 
Catholic  Association,  on  their  visit  to  London,  were  hospitably 
entertained  at  the  house  of  a  leading  protestant  dissenter,  and 
were  supported  by  the  body  generally  in  their  demand  for 
the  restoration  of  their  constitutional  liberties.  When  those 
rights  were  at  length  conceded,  protestant  dissenters  did 
not  begrudge  them  the  boon;  but  rejoiced  to  see  the 
laws  administered    iu  the  spirit  of  the  constitution.      ^Vhen 

*  Speech  delivered  March  18th,  at  the  meeting  in  Exeter  Hall,  to  peti- 
tion parliament  against  the  increase  of  the  grant  to  the  College  at  May- 
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several  catholics  were  added  to  Her  Majesty's  privy  council, 
they  held  no  meetings,  they  signed  no  memorials  nor  petitions, 
to  deplore  this  act  of  liberality  and  justice.  They  have  ever 
claimed  for  the  catholics,  and  they  will  ever  claim  for  all  their 
countrymen  a  fair  equality  in  the  rights  of  citizenship.  But  they 
protest  now,  as  they  have  ever  protested,  against  being  com- 
pelled to  pay  for  the  support  of  any  man's  religion.  They 
would  not  be  compelled  to  pay  even  for  their  own.  They  object 
to  the  endowment  of  truth,  and  it  is  only  consistent  for 
them,  therefore,  to  object  to  the  endowment  of  error.  Let  it 
not  be  imagined  that,  because  protestant  dissenters  are  just 
and  liberal  to  catholics,  they  are  therefore  tolerant  of  popery, 
and  would  be  willing  to  pay  for  its  support.  They  know  but 
little  of  the  spirit  and  feeling  of  the  body  who  entertain  such 
an  imagination.  We  confess  we  never  thought  that  popery 
was  any  other  thing  than  our  fathers  found  it.  A  false  liberality 
has  rendered  statesmen  unable  to  distinguish  between  the  duty 
of  protecting  men  in  the  exercise  of  their  religious  liberties,  and 
of  endowing  their  religion  with  state  emoluments.  We  say,  let 
the  state  protect  the  catholics,  and  let  them  have  fiill  liberty  to 
propagate  their  creed,  but  let  them  have  no  endowment.  As 
soon  as  a  religion  becomes  endowed,  it  acquires  an  artificial 
power.  It  matters  not  whether  the  endowment  be  a  state 
endowment  or  a  private  endowment,  the  principle  is  the  same, 
and  the  effect  is  similar.  An  endowed  church  makes  the  zoal 
and  liberality  of  a  past  age  auxiliary  to  its  present  support, 
when  otherwise  it  would  die  away  and  become  extinct. 

It  was  a  great  error  in  protestant  dissenters  that  they  did  not 
come  forward,  during  the  last  session,  and  resist  the  passing  of 
the  '  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests  Act.'  That  act  con- 
tains the  germ  of  a  Roman  catholic  establishment^  and  its 
simple  operation  will,  in  a  few  years,  make  the  catholic 
church  of  Ireland  •  an  endowed  church.  That  step  towards 
the  establishment  of  popery  in  Ireland  has  been  already  taken, 
and  it  is  now  proposed  to  follow  it  up,  by  a  large  endowment 
of  the  college  at  Maynooth.  Our  readers  are  aware  that 
for  the  past  fifty  years,  an  annual  grant  of  from  eight  to  ten 
thousand  pounds  has  been  voted  by  parliament  towards  the  sup- 
port of  this  college ;  but,  in  order  that  the  policy  of  the  grant 
may  not  come  annually  under  consideration,  as  at  present.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  has  given  notice  of  his  intention  to  make  a  per- 
manent provision  for  the  institution,  by  a  Bill  which  he  will  lay 
before  parliament  immediately  after  the  recess.  We  say  at  once 
that,  in  our  opinion,  not  only  ought  no  increase  to  be  made  to 
the  existing  ^rant,  but  that  the  grant  ought  henceforth  to  be 
entirely  abandoned ;  and  such  we  think  will  be  the  opinion  of 
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the  public  generally^  wheu  once  they  are  acquainted  with  the 
history,  constitution,  and  objects  of  the  seminary. 

Previously  to  the  year  1795,  the  whole  body  of  the  catholic 
clerf'v  of  Ireland  received  their  education  on  the  continent  of 
Europe.     At  that  time,  there  was  no  institution  in  Ireland  for 
the   education   exclusively  of  persons  professing   the   catholic 
religion ;  and,  indeed,  it  was  absolutely  unlawful  to  endow  a 
college  for  such  a  purpose,  until  the  35th,  Geo.  iii.  c.  21  was 
passed.     In  the  year  1793,  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  was  thrown 
open  to  the  Roman  Catholics  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  they 
were  at  all  willing  to  avail  themselves  of  that  act  of  liberality,  as 
a  means  of  education  for  those  of  their  body  who  were  intended 
for  the  priestly  office.     Catholic  priests,  therefore,  continued  to 
be  educated   at  Rome,  Douay,   St.  Omers,  and  other  places. 
It  was   stated   by  Sir  John  Newport,   in  the   debate  in   the 
House  of  Commons,  April  the  29th,  1808,  that  prenously  to 
the  French  Revolution, /bwr  hundred  and  seventy-eight  students 
were  educated  on  the  Continent*  for  the  catholic  priesthood  of 
Ireland ;  and  of  these,  four  hundred  and  twenty-six  received  gra- 
tuitous support ;  but  it  was  remarked  on  the  same  occasion,  by 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  who,  from  having  been  secretary  for  Ire- 
land, was  acquainted  with  these  matters,  that  most  of  those 
persons  received  priest's  orders  before  they  went  abroad,  and 
that   about   three  hundred  of  them  supported  themselves,   by 
the   exercise  of  their  functions  as  priests.      On  the  breaking 
out  of  the  French  Revolution,  the  education  of  the   catholic 
priesthood  naturally  arrested  the  attention  both  of  the  catholic 
bishops,  and  of  the  government.     The  former  viewed  with  con- 
cern the  danger  to  their  church  which  must  result  from  the 
annual  introduction  of  so  many  priests,  imbued  with  sceptical 
opinions;   and  the  latter   saw  with   equal   alarm  the   danger 
likely  to  flow  from  the  introduction  of  foreign  prejudices  and 
repui)lican  opinions.  In  these  circumstances  the  catholic  bishops 
found  the  government  ready  to  sanction  the  establishment  of 
a  college   in  Ireland  for  the  education  of  their  priesthood,  a 
project  to  which  Mr.  Burke  is  said  to  have  given  the  sanction 
of  his  high  authority. 

In  1793,  a  memorial  was  addressed  to  Mr.  Pitt,  signed 
by  Dr.  Troy,  the  then  catholic  archbishop  of  Dublin,  Dr. 
O'Reilly,  and  other  bishops,  in  which  they  begged  for  per- 
mission to  found  a  college,  and  prayed  for  a  charter,  that  their 
funds  might  be  the  better  secured.t  We  believe  that,  at 
that   time,   no   thought   was   entertained    of  the    institution 

♦  Hansard  v.  xi.  p.  89. 
t  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley.    Hansard  v.  xi.  p.  89. 
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being  either  established^  or  supported  at  the  public  expense. 
But  the  ^vily  bishops  suggested  to  the  government^  that,  if  the 
college  were  founded  by  themselves,  it  would  be  under  popular 
controul ;   whereas,  if  the  government  were  to  found  it,  they 
would  direct  it  for  loyal  and  useful  ends.   At  that  time,  Ireland 
was  in  a  state  of  extreme  excitement ;  the  nation  was  panting 
after   liberty,    but   saw   no   hope   of  the    realization   of  their 
desires,  but  in  separation  from  England,  and  the  establishment  of 
republican  institutions.     The  catholic  committee,  the  precur- 
sor of  the   catholic   association,   consisted,  according   to   Dr. 
McNevin,   of  ^  immoveable  republicans.'     Under  these  circum- 
stances,  the   catholic   bishops,  true   to   the    policy  of  Rome, 
appeared  before  the  world  as  the  apostles  of  loyalty.     In  1793, 
they  came  forward  with  a  voluntary  declaration  of  loyalty,  and, 
in  the  same  year.  Dr.  Troy,  catholic  archbishop  of  Dublin,  with 
Dr.  O'Reilly,  and  three  other  bishops,  issued  an  admonition 
to  the   catholics,   recommending  allegiance  to  the   king.     In 
addition  to  these  two  manifestoes,  Dr.  Troy  issued  an  address  to 
the '  Defenders,'  conjuring  them  to  dissolve.  They  accordingly  did 
dissolve,  but  only  to  pass  into  the  deeper  conspiracy  of  the '  United 
Irishmen.'     The  English  government,  who  knew  nothing  of  the 
secret  movements  of  Dr.  Troy  were  dehghted,  and  looked  upon 
him  as  the  most  loyal  of  men ;  and  thinking  that  they  had  gained 
the  bishops  to  the  side  of  loyalty  and  British  connection,  gave 
their  consent  to  the  establishment  of  the  college.    In  1795, 
Dr.  Hussev,  whom  Mr.  Pitt  had  made  his  channel  of  communi- 
cation  with  the  catholic  bishops,  was  sent  over  to  Ireland,  as 
Dr.  McNevin  says,  ^to  organise  and  frame  the  plan  of  edu- 
cation at  Maynooth ;'    and  we  find,  from  an  entry  in  the  jour- 
nals of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  (April  28th,  1795)  that  Mr. 
Thomas  Hussey  was  ordered  to  attend  the  committee  of  the 
whole  house,  to  whose  consideration  the  bill  for  the  establish- 
ment of  tlie  catholic  college  had  been  referred.  This  Dr.  Hussey 
was  so  much  trusted  by  Mr.  Pitt  that  he  was  made  the  first 
president  of  Maynooth ;  but  how  worthy  he  was  of  that  confi- 
dence, was  amply  proved  by  his  conduct  afterwards,  by  which 
he   gave   a   notable   warning  to  those  ministers  who  seek    to 
purchase  loyalty  by  bribes.     The  establishment  of  Maynooth 
was  intended  as  a  bribe  to  secure  the  loyalty  of  the  priests; 
and  the  increased  grant  now  proposed  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  is 
designed  for  the  same  purpose ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  will  meet 
with  a  like  return. 

The  first  notice  of  the  proposed  Bill  in  the  journals  of  the  Irish 
House  of  Commons,  is  the  following  : — 
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'  April  23rd,  1796. 
'  Ordered,  that  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  applying  th6 
sum  oi  ten  thousand  pounds,  granted  to  His  Majesty,  or  part  thereof, 
for  establishing  a  college  for  the  better  education  of  persons  profess- 
ing the  popish  or  Roman  catholic  religion,  and  intended  for  the 
clerical  ministry  thereof;  and  that  the  Right  Honourable  Mr.  Secretary 
Pelham,  and  the  honourable  Mr.  Stuart,  do  prepare  and  bring  in  the 
same." 

Upon  this  we  remark,  that  the  first  motion  of  the  legislature- 
upon  this  subject  was,  to  apply  ten  thousaTid  pounds  of  the  public 
money  for  establishing  this  college ;  and  that  the  order  given 
bv  the  House  was  for  the  introduction  of  a  Bill  for  the  better 
education,  not  of  laymen,  but  of  priests.  After  the  Bill  had 
been  read  a  second  time,  a  petition  of  His  Majesty's  catholic 
subjects  of  Ireland,  whose  names  are  thereunto  subscribed  on 
behalf  of  themselves  and  others,  was  presented  to  the  House 
and  read ;  setting  forth  *  that  they  object  to  the  appointment 
of  trustees  to  regulate  the  course  of  studies, — ^that  thai  should 
rest  with  the  '  Caput  of  the  college  itself,  consisting  of  the 
principal  and  fellows,' — that  they  were  likely  to  be  most  atten- 
tive, and  most  competent,  and  were  most  interested  in  the  repu- 
tation and  success  of  the  college, — that  in  the  university  of 
Dublin  candidates  for  fellowships  were  examined  in  public 
during  four  days — that  the  sizars  also  were  elected  after  a 
public  examination,  at  which  all  persons  who  presented  them- 
selves might  be  examined, — that  these  regulations  were  much 
to  the  honour  of  the  Irish  university,  and '  do  very  much  promote 
and  encourage  learning,  industry,  piety,  and  good  morals,' — 
that,  by  the  bill,  not  only  professors,  but  students  were  to  be 
appointed  by  the  trustees,  without  any  examination  being 
required, — that  this  would  open  a  door  for  patronage  and  influ- 
ence among  the  trustees,  and  for  canvassing  and  caballing 
among  candidates,  which  must  prove  injurious  to  the  college, — 
that  they  also  objected  to  the  exclusion  of  protcstants,  and  the 
sons  of  protestants  from  the  college — that  the  youth  of  both 
religions  might  with  advantage  be  instructed  in  the  classics,  &c., 
in  the  same  institution,  and  afterwards  live  in  peace  and  amity 
— that  by  a  recent  act  of  liberality  on  the  part  of  the  legislature^ 
catholics  and  protcstants  were  educated  together  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Dublin — tliat  they  had  hoped  that  the  principle  of 
separation  and  exclusion  had  been  removed  for  ever,  but  that 
they  feared  that  that  principle  was  now  likely  to  be  revived  and 
re-enacted. 

The  petition,  of  which  we  have  stated  the  substance,  was  re- 
ferred to  the  committee  on  the  bill,  but  no  alteration  in  it  appears 

*  We  give  only  the  substance  of  the  petition. 
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to  have  been  made  in  consequence.  The  two  chief  objections 
of  the  catholics  were  to  the  exclusion  of  protestants^  and  the 
sons  of  protestants,  from  the  college,  and  to  the  vesting  the 
governing  power  in  a  body  of  trustees,  appointed  in  the  first 
instance  under  the  Act  itself.  The  former  objection  was  not 
likely  to  have  much  effect  on  the  protestant  aristocracy  of 
Ireland,  who  would  not  wish  their  sons  to  enjoy  the  privilege  of 
a  Maynooth  education;  and  the  latter  was  overcome  by  the 
appointment  of  a  clear  majority  of  catholic  doctors  in  divinity 
as  trustees,  in  addition  to  several  catholic  laymen. 

After  the  house  had  been  in  committee  on  the  Bill,  notice 
was  taken  that  its  title  differed  from  the  leave  given  by  the 
house  for  bringing  in  the  same,  the  words  of  the  order,  ^and 
intended  for  the  clerical  ministry  thereof/  being  omitted.  The 
Bill  was  in  effect,  therefore,  a  Bill  for  the  better  education  of 
persons  professing  the  Roman  catholic  religion,  without  refe- 
rence to  their  being  intended  for  the  priestly  office,  or  not;  and 
this  appears  to  have  been  the  altered  intention  of  the  govern- 
ment. Leave  was,  therefore,  given  that  the  said  Bill  should  be 
^vithdrawn ;  the  order  of  the  23rd  of  April,  above  quoted,  wa» 
discharged ;  and  a  new  Bill,  with  the  same  title  as  the  former 
one,  was  immediately  introduced,  and  read  the  first  and  second 
time,  and  committed,  on  the  same  day,  the  30th  of  April. 

Whether  or  not  the  Bill  originally  introduced  contained  any 
money  clause,  we  are  unable  to  say,  but  the  Bill  now  before  the 
house  does  not  appear  to  have  contained  any  clause  applying 
the  public  money  in  aid  of  the  establishment  of  the  college. 
This  is  proved  by  the  following  entry  in  the  journals  of  the 
house : — 

'  May  6,  1795. 

'  Ordered,  That  the  committee  of  the  whole  house,  to  whom  it  is 
referred  to  take  into  consideration,  a  Bill  for  the  Better  Education  of 
Persons  professing  the  Popish  or  Roman  Catholic  Religion,  be 
empowered  to  receive  a  clause  for  applying  the  sum  oi  £8,000 
(being  part  of  £2,449,600  16«.  did.  granted  to  His  Majesty  this 
session  of  parliament) /or  the  purposes  of  education,* 

The  Bill,  so  amended,  passed  both  houses,  without  a  divi- 
sion; and,  on  the  5th  of  June,  1795,  good  King  George  the 
Third,  who  would  have  laid  down  his  crown  rather  than  grant 
his  catholic  subjects  the  enjoyment  of  their  civil  rights,  gave  his 
assent  to  a  Bill,  the  object  of  which  was,  to  keep  up  a  constant 
supply  of  two  thousand  priests  to  teach  the  doctrines,  which, 
in  his  coronation  oath,  he  declared  to  be  '  superstitious  and 
idolatrous.' 

Under  this  Act  the  College  at  Maynooth  was  established ; 
and  it  is  still  in  force,  as  well  as  two  other  statutes  which  have 
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been  passed  for  the  better  government  of  the  said  college.  But 
in  order  that  we  may  show  the  more  clearly  the  nature  of  the 
obligations  which  the  legislature  has  undertaken,  in  the  case 
of  this  institution,  we  shall  now  give  a  brief  digest  of  these 
enactments,  tlic  titles  of  which  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of 
this  article :  and  wc  confidently  believe  we  shall  be  able  to 
demonstrate  that,  consistently  with  a  due  regard  to  the  public 
faith,  that  institution  may  now  be  left  entirely  to  its  own 
resources. 

Wc  shall  take  the  first  of  these  acts,  under  which  the  college 
was  established,  as  our  basis ;  and  append  to  its  several  clauses 
those  changes  which  the  subsequent  statutes  have  introduced. 

The  preamble  to  this  Act  (25th  Geo.  III.c.  21)  is  as  follows; — 
'  Whereas  by  the  laws  now  in  force  in  this  kingdom,  it  is  not 
lawful  to  endow  any  college  or  seminary  for  the  education  ex- 
clusively of  persons  professing  the  Uoman  catholic  religion,  and 
it  is  now  become  expedient  that  a  seminary  should  be  esta- 
blished for  that  purpose/  It  then  proceeds  to  enact,  that  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  or  Lord  Keeper,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
King^s  Bench,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  the 
Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  in  Ireland,  for  the  time  being, 
together  with  the  Earl  of  Fingall,  Viscount  Grormanstown,  Vis- 
count Kenmare,  Sir  Ed.  BcUcw,  Bart.,  Richard  Strange,  Esq., 
Sir  Thomas  French,  Bart.,  and  eleven  reverend  '  doctors  in 
divinity,'  (O'Reilly,  Troy,  Bray,  Egan,  Plunkett,  Mac  Davett, 
Moylan,  Tehan,  Dclany,  French,  and  Hussey,)  '  and  the  persons 
to  be  hereafter  elected,  as  by  this  Act  is  directed,  shall  be 
trustees  for  thejmrjwseofestablishinff,  endowing ^  and  maintain- 
ing  one  acadenu/,  for  the  education  only  of  persons  professing 
the  Roman  catholic  religion;  and  that  the  said  trustees  shall 
have  full  power  and  authority  to  receive  subscriptions  and  dona- 
tions to  enable  them  to  establish  and  endow  an  academy  for  the 
education  of  persons  professing  the  Roman  catholic  religion, 
and  to  purchase  and  acquire  lands,  not  exceeding  the  annual 
value  of  one  fhousandjwtmds,  and  to  erect  and  maintain  all  such 
buildings  as  may  be  by  the  said  trustees  deemed  necessary  for 
the  lodging  and  accommodation  of  the  president,  masters,  pro- 
fessors, fellows,  and  students,  who  shall  from  time  to  time  be 
admitted  into,  or  reside  in,  such  academy.'  (By  the  statute, 
40th  (rco.  III.  c.  85,  entitled '  An  Act  for  the  Better  Gk)vernment 
of  the  Seminary  established  at  Maynooth,  for  the  Education  of 
Persons  professing  the  Roman  Catholic  Religion,  and  for  amend- 
ing the  Laws  now  in  force  respecting  the  said  Seminary/  it  is 
enacted  (sect.  4)  that  the  judges  shall  cease  to  be  trustees,  but 
that  the  other  trustees,  with  their  successors,  shall  continue  trus- 
tees for  the  execution  of  the  Act;  and  by  the  4isth  Geo.  III.  c.  I45| 
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«.  4,  it  is  enacted  that  it  shall  be  lawful '  for  the  trustees  for  the 
time  being  of  the  said  college  or  academy,  or  any  seven  or  more  of 
them,  to  purchase  and  acquire  lands,  not  exceeding  in  Talue  the 
annual  sum  of  one  thousand  pounds,  exclusive  of  the  value  of 
the  lands  and  premises  held  under  the  before-mentioned  lease, 
from  William  Robert,  late  Duke  of  Leinster,  and  the  buildings 
erected  thereon,  or  hereafter  to  be  erected,  and  used  for.  the 
purposes  of  the  said  college  or  academy/ 

Sect.  2.  enacts.  That  any  popish  ecclesiastic  may  oflBciate  in 
a  chapel  or  building  to  be  appointed  for  that  purpose  by  any 
seven  or  more  of  the  trustees. 

Sect.  3.  enacts,  'That  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  any 
seven  or  more  of  the  trustees  to  appoint  one  president,  and  so 
many  masters,  fellows,  professors,  and  scholars  on  the  founda- 
tion, and  ministers,  servants  and  assistants  of,  and  in  the  said 
academy,  with  such  pensions,  salaries,  exhibitions,  wages  and 
allowances,  as  to  them  shall  seem  fit ;  and  also  to  make  such 
bye-laws,  rules,  regulations  and  statutes,  for  the  government  of 
the  said  academy,  and  for  the  education  and  government  of  all 
persons  to  be  on  the  foundation  thereof,  or  to  be  educated 
therein,  and  for  the  appointment  and  election  of  a  president, 
masters,  fellows,  members  and  officers  of  the  said  academy,  as 
to  the  trustees  or  any  seven  or  more  of  them,  shall  seem  meet ; 
provided  that  the  same  shall  not  be  contrary  to  law/ 

Sect.  4.  provides.  That  the  bye-laws,  &c.,  '  not  affecting,  the 
exercise  of  the  popish  or  Roman-catholic  religion,  and  the 
religious  discipline  thereof,'  shall  be  laid  before  the  lord  lieute- 
nant, '  and  shall  be  binding  and  valid,'  unless  disapproved  by 
him  within  one  month ;  and,  by  the  48th  Geo.  III.,  c.  85,  s.  7, 
it  is  enacted,  that  all  bye-laws,  &c.  to  be  hereafter  made  shall, 
in  order  to  be  valid,  be  approved  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and 
transcribed  on  parchment,  signed  by  the  president  of  the 
college  and  secretary  of  the  trustees,  and  lodged  in  the  office  of 
the  chief  secretary  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  audit  is  provided, 
that  all  such  bye-laws  hereafter  to  be  made  shall  be  valid,  unless 
disapproved  of  within  a  month,  '  and  that  until  such  disappro- 
bation shall  have  been  expressed,  all  such  bye-laws,  rules,  regu- 
Lations,  and  statutes  already  made  shall  be  deemed  valid  and  of 
full  force.'  By  the  8th  sect,  it  is  enacted,  that  nothing  in  this 
Act  is  to  extend  to  any  bye-laws,  &c  '  affecting  the  exercise  of 
the  Roman-catholic  religion,  or  the  doctrine  or  discipline,  or 
worship  thereof,  within  the  said  college  or  seminary.' 

Sect.  5.  enacts,  that  seven  or  more  of  the  sjdd  trustees  shall 
have  '  the  superintendance  and  visitatorial  power  over  the  said 
academy,  and  over  all  persons  on  the  foundation,  or  educated 
therein.'     But,  by  the  40th  Geo.  III.,  c.  85,  s.  5,  this  power  is 
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taken  away  from  the  trustees^  and  the  Lord  Chancellor,  or  Loxd 
Keeper,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  the  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Common  Pleas,  the  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  their  successors  for  the  time 
being,   in   Ireland,  together  with  the   Earl   of  Fingall,   Dr. 
O'Reilly  and  Dr.  Troy  ore  '  appointed  visitors  of  the  said  college 
orseminary,  with  full  visitatorial  powers  to  superintend  the  same/ 
(s.  1.)     By  the  2nd  sect,  of  the  same  statute,  it  is  enacted, 
^  That  the  said  visitors,  or  any  three  or  more  of  them,  shall  oiice 
in  every  three  years  from  the  passing  of  this  Act,  visit  the  said 
college  or  seminary,  and  call  before  them  the  president,  vice- 
president,  professors,  tutors,  and  all  other  members  thereof, 
and  the  olRcers  and  servants  of  the  said  college  or  seminary,  and 
diligently  inquire  into  the  government  and  management  of  the 
said  college  or  seminary,  and,  if  necessary,  examine  on  oath 
every  member  thereof  in  all    matters   touching  the   manage- 
ment, government,  and  discipline  of  the  same,  or  any  violation 
of  the  statutes  or  ordinances  which  have  been  or  shall  be  made 
for  the  admission  of  any  member  of  the  said  college  or  seminaiy, 
or  for  the  government  and  discipline  of  the  same,  and  that  the 
first  visitation  of  the   said  college  shall  be  held  as  aforesaid 
within  twelve  months  after  the  passing  of  this  Act.'     The  8rd 
sect,  enacts,  that,  in  addition  to  the  triennial  visitations,  the 
visitors  shall  make  additional  visitations  whenever  required  by 
the  warrant  or  order  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant;  and   provides 
^  that  the  authority  of  the  said  visitors  shall  not  extend  to  or  in 
any  manner  affect  the  exercise  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion, 
or  the  religious  doctrine  or  discipline  thereof,  within  the  said 
college  or  seminary,  otherwise  than  as  hereinafter  is  provided, 
and  that  in  visiting  the  said  college  or  seminary  the  said  visitors 
shall  judge  and  determine  according  to  such  bye-laws,  roles, 
and  regulations,  as  have  been  or  shall  be  made  for  the  govern- 
ment and  discipline  thereof,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the 
said  recited  Act  (40th  Geo.  III.,  c.  21)  or  of  this  Act  respectively/ 
The  9th  sect,  enacts, '  That  in  all  matters  which  relate  to  the 
exercise,  doctrine,  and  discipline  of  the  Roman-catholic  religion, 
the  %isitatorial  power  over  such  college  shall  be  exercised  ex- 
clusively by  such  of  the  said  visitors  as  are  or  shall  be  of  the 
Roman-catholic  religion,  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, or  Lord  Keeper  of  the  great  seal,  and  of  the  three  chief 
judges,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  if  they,  or  any  of 
them,  shall  think  proper  to  attend.'     The  10th  sect,  enacts 
that,  on  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  ("ingall.  Dr.  O'Reilly,  or  Dr. 
Troy,  seven  or  more  of  the  trustees  shall,  at  their  next  meeting;, 
elect  a  natural-bom  subject,  being  a  Roman  Catholic,  as  hu 
successor;  subject,  however,  to  the  approbation  of  the  Lord 
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Lieutenant ;  '  so  that  there  shall  be  a  continual  succession  of 
these  fit  and  proper  persons  professing  the  Boman-catholie 
religion,  as  visitors  of  the  said  college/ 

The  6th  sect,  enacts,  that  the  trustees  shall  assemble  within 
a  month  after  the  passing  of  the  Act,  and  make  rules  for  their 
assembling  in  future;  and  that  the  acts  of  the  majorily  of 
trustees  ^  so  assembled  at  the  said  first  meeting,'  '  and  oi  the 
trustees  to  be  duly  assembled  at  any  future  meeting,'  '  shall  be 
binding  on,  and  be  deemed  the  act  of  all  the  said  trustees/ 

The  7th  sect,  enacts,  that  any  vacancies  happening,  by  the 
death,  removal,  or  resignation  of  a  trustee,  shall  be  filled  up 
by  the  trustees  electing  a  natural  bom  subject  to  fill  such 
vacancy. 

The  8th  sect,  enacts,  that  no  person  shall  act  as  a  trustee,  if 
be  be  a  catholic,  and  that  no  person  shall  act  as  president, 
master,  fellow,  professor,  teacher,  tutor,  or  enjoy  any  place  on 
the  foundation,  or  be  admitted  into  the  college  as  a  student, 
officer,  or  servant,  until  he  shall  have  taken  and  subscribed  the 
oath  appointed  by  the  13th  and  14th  Geo.  III.,  entitled,  '  An 
Act  to  enable  His  Majesty's  subjects,  of  whatever  persuasion,  to 
testify  their  allegiance  to  him.' 

The  9th  sect,  enacts,  '  that  it  shall  not  be  lawful  to  receive 
into,  or  instruct  in  the  said  academy,  any  person  professing  the 
protestant  religion,  or  whose  father  professed  the  protestant 
religion;  and  that  any  president,  master,  professor,  or  teacher, 
who  shall  instruct  any  person  in  the  said  academy,  professing 
the  protestant  religion,  shall  remain  liable  to  such  pains  and 
penalties,  as  he  would  have  been  liable  to,  before  the  passing  of 
this  Act.' 

The  10th  sect,  enacts,  ^that  any  sum  or  sums  of  money,  not 
exceeding  eight  thousand  pounds,  part  of  the  said  sum  of 
.412,449,600  16s.  9^d.  shall  and  may  be  issued  and  paid  by  the 
Commissioners  of  His  Majesty's  Treasury,  or  any  three  or  more 
of  them,  towards  establishing  the  said  academy,* 

The  ilth  sect,  enacts,  that  sums  issued  on  the  said  account 
shall  be  paid  to  the  trustees,  and  accounted  for  before  the  com- 
missioners of  imprest  accounts. 

The  6th  sect,  of  the  40th  Geo.  III.  c.  85,  enacts,  that  the  pre- 
sident of  the  college  shall  be  approved  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
and  shall  publicly  make  and  subscribe  an  oath  in  the  High 
Court  of  Chancery,  that  he  will  faithfully  execute  his  office, 
enforce  the  bye-laws,  &c,  '  and  that  he  will  bear  faithful  and 
true  allegiance,  and  to  his  utmost  endeavours  inculcate  the 
duties  of  faithful  and  true  allegiance  to  His  Majesty  King 
George  the  Third  and  his  successors,  in  every  member  of  the 
said  college,  or  seminary.' 
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The  1 1th  sect,  of  the  40th  Geo.  III.  c.  85,  enacts,  that  the 
trustees  may  sue,  and  be  sued,  either  at  law  or  in  equity,  by  and 
in  the  name  of  their  secretary :  and  the  Ist  sect,  of  the  48th 
Geo.  III.  c.  145,  enacts  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  trustees  "  to 
compromise  and  compound  any  suit  or  suits  already  commenced 
or  hereafter  to  be  commenced,  relative  to  or  concerning  any 
property  claimed  by  the  said  college  or  academy,  or  sought  to  be 
recovered  from  it,^  on  such  terms  as  to  them  shall  seem  fit. 

From  this  view  of  the  law  upon  the  subject,  we  think  it  will 
be  evident  to  our  readers,  that  the  intention  of  the  legislature 
was  not  pemianently  to  maintain  the  college,  but  merely  to 
legalise,  and  assist  in  its  establishment.  It  was  stated  by  his 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  then  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  in  his 
place  in  Pju'liamcnt,  in  the  debate  on  the  29th  of  April,  1808,  that 
'  When  the  Maynooth  vistitutian  was  first  established,  it  tvas  not 
intended  that  it  should  be  maintained  by  the  public  purse.  TJie 
memorial  presented  previously  to  the  foundation  of  that  establish- 
ment prayed  for  a  charter y  in  order  that  their  funds  might  be 
better  secured/^^  Accordingly,  the  25th  Geo.  III.  was  passed, 
which  rendered  the  endowment  of  the  institution  lawful ;  and 
appointed  trustees  ^  for  the  purpose  of  establishing,  endowing, 
and  maintaimng*  it.  The  trustees  were  empowered  '  to  receive 
subscriptions  and  donations  to  enable  them  to  establish  and  en- 
dow an  academy,'  ^  and  to  purchase  and  acquire  lands,  not  ex- 
ceeding the  annual  value  of  one  thousand  pounds.'  The  entire 
government  of  the  college  was  given  up  into  the  hands  of 
twenty-one  trustees,  the  majority  of  whom  were  catholic  doctors 
in  divinity,  and  most  of  them,  we  believe,  were  catholic  bishops. 
The  trustees  were  authorised  to  elect  their  own  successors,  with 
the  single  exception  of  the  four  judges ;  and,  in  the  first  instance, 
they  were  also  the  visitors  of  the  college ;  whereas  nothing  can 
be  more  evident  to  our  minds  than  that,  if  it  had  been  in- 
tended that  the  college  should  be  maintained  at  the  pubUc 
expense,  the  government  would  have  retained  the  management 
in  the  hands  of  its  own  nominees.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  legislature  intended  to  assist  in  its  establishment; 
and  accordingly  it  granted  in  four  years  the  sum  of  £35,000,  to 
aid  in  the  erection  of  the  college ;  but  as  soon  as  a  proposition 
was  m«ide  for  a  grant,  though  only  for  one  year,  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  college,  that  proposition  was  rejected  by  the 
legislature. 

AVe  have  seen  already  that  the  first  grant  was  of  the 
sum  of  eight  thousand  pounds  ^  towards  establishing  the  said 
academy,'     In  the  succeeding  year,  1797,  the   Irish  House  of 

*  Hansard's  Parliamentary  Debates  ▼.  xi.  p.  91 . 
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Commons,  came  to  the  following  resolution,  in  the  committee 
of  the  whole  house  (See  the  Journals,  24th  Feb.) 

'  Resolved,  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee  that  a  sum  of 
£7000  be  granted  to  the  trustees  appointed  to  carry  into  effect  an 
Act  passed  last  session  for  tbeBetter  Education  of  Persons  professing 
the  Popish  or  Roman-catholic  Religion,  to  enable  them  to  build  a  semi- 
nary to  contain  two  hundred  persons  under  certain  regulations,* 

In  the  next  year  we  find  the  following  :— 

'25th  Feb.,  1797. 

'  Resolved,  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  that  a  sum  of 
£10,000  be  given  to  the  trustees  appointed  to  carry  into  effect  an 
Act  passed  in  the  session  of  1775,  for  the  Better  Education  of  Persons 
professing  the  Popish,  or  Roman-catholic  Religion,  to  enable  them  to 
complete  the  building  of  the  catholic  seminary  at  Maynooth,  and  for  other 
purposes.* 

In  1798,  the  resolution  adopted  was : — 

'  1  March,  1798. 

'  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  that  a  sum  of 
£10,302.  5*.  be  given  to  the  trustees  appointed  to  carry  into  effect 
an  Act  passed  in  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  His  present  Majesty's  reign, 
for  the  Better  Education  of  Persons  professing  the  Popish  or  Roman 
Catholic  Religion,  to  enable  them  to  complete  the  building  of  the  catholic 
seminary  at  Maynooth,  and  for  other  purposes* 

Up  to  the  year  1799,  the  grants  appear  to  have  been  voted 
with  a  view  to  assist  in  the  establishment  of  the  college ;  but 
in  that  year  we  find  the  following  record  in  the  journals  of  the 
Irish  House  of  Commons,  which  we  print  verbatim. 

'Feb.  16th  1799. 

'  A  petition  of  the  trustees  appointed  to  carry  into  execution  the 
Act  of  Parliament,  entitled, '  An  Act  for  the  Better  Education  of  Persons 
professing  the  Popish  or  Roman-catholic  Religion, '  was  presented  to 
the  House  and  read,  setting  forth,  that  petitioners  with  profound 
gratitude  acknowledge  the  munificent  support  granted  them  by  the 
House,  by  which  they  have  been  enabled  to  give  effect  to  the  wise 
and  liberal  views  of  Parliament,  in  providing  the  necessary  accommo- 
dation, and  in  every  respect  accomplishing  the  full  establishment  of 
the  seminary,  agreeably  to  the  statements  submitted  to  the  House, 
that  petitioners  express  their  firm  reliance  on  the  benevolence  of  the 
House,  and  their  strong  hope  that  the  institution  entrusted  to  them, 
become  now  efficient,  will  be  found  to  contribute  to  the  general 
prosperity  of  the  kingdom,  by  diffusing  the  blessings  of  morality  and 
religion  throughout  a  large  portion  of  its  inhabitants,  among  whom  a 
more  faithful  attachment  to  government,  and  a  more  dutiful  submis- 
sion to  the  laws  must  be  naturally  looked  for  from  the  zealous 
exertions  of  instructors,  who  in  the  inculcation  of  these  important 
duties  must  feel  themselves  urged  by  a  strong  impulse  of  gratitude  to 
enforce  and  illustrate  the  general  principles  on  which  these  duties  are 
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founded ;  that  petitioners  have  prepared  an  estimate  of  the  ammal 
expenses  of  the  full  establishment  of  the  seminary,  amounting  to  the  sum  of 
£8,000  ;  and  therefore  praying  the  House  to  enable  them  to  provide 
the  said  sum  of  £8,000,  in  order  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  full 
establishment,  from  the  25th  of  March,  1799,  to  the  25th  of  March, 
1800/ 

The  above  petition  was  referred  to  a  committee^  who^  on  the 
22d  of  February,  reported  the  following  resolutions : 

'  1 .  Resolved,  that  it  appears  to  this  committee,  that  a  sum  of 
£1,383  15s.  lOd.  remains  in  the  hands  of  the  trustees  unexpended  of 
the  grant  of  the  last  session. 

'  2.  Resolved,  that  it  appears  to  this  committee,  that  the  sum  of 
£6,610  4s.  2d.,  together  with  the  said  sum  of  £1|383  Ids.  lOd., 
amounting  in  the  whole  to  the  amount  of  £8,000,  is  necessary  for 
defraying  the  expenses  of  the  said  seminary  for  one  year,  to  the 
25th  of  March,  1800. 

'3.  Resolved,  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  that  the 
petitioners  deserve  the  aid  of  parliament ' 

In  Committee  of  Supply,  on  the  25th  of  Pebruaiy,  1799,  the 
House  resolved  '  that  a  sum  not  exceeding  £6,616  48.  2d.  be 
granted  to  His  Majesty  towards  defraying  the  charge  of  the 
full  establishment  of  the  Boman-catholie  Seminary  for  one  year, 
to  the  25th  of  March,  1800/ 

A  Bill  to  carry  out  that  resolution  was  brought  in,  and  paued 
the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  5th  of  April;  but,  on  being 
taken  up  to  the  House  of  Lords,  it  was  thrown  out,  on  the  ntoiion 
for  going  into  committee,  by  a  majority  oftwenty-five  to  one  ;  and, 
it  appears  beyond  a  doubt,  that  during  that  year  the  college 
obtained  no  assistance  from  parliament.  Thus  the  matter  stood 
till  the  year  of  the  Union,  when  the  following  entry  occurs  in 
the  journals ; 

'  February  26th,  1800. 
'  Resolved,  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  that  a  sum  not 
exceeding  £8,000,  be  granted  to  His  Majesty  towards  defraying  the 
charge  of  the  full  establishment  of  the  Roman-catholic  Seminary,  for 
one  year,  to  the  25th  day  of  March,  1801.' 

This  is  the  first  time  the  legislature  made  a  grant  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  college ;  and  then  only  for  one  year.  We 
confess,  that  in  this  vote  we  cannot  see  the  solemn  compact 
to  maintain  the  college  for  ever,  which  has  been  appealed  to 
so  often.  No  engagement  was  entered  into,  no  pledge  was 
given,  by  the  legislature,  by  which  the  national  faith  is 
pledged.  There  may  have  been  a  secret  expression  of  the 
minister's  intention ;  but  even  this  has  not  been  proved.  An 
individual  may  pledge  his  faith  by  words  or  looks,  and  the 
faith  so  pledged  is  as  binding,  in  the  court  of  consciencej  aa  the 
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most  solemn  compact  into  which  man  can  enter.  But  we  main- 
tain that  the  legislature  can  be  bound  only  by  its  own  acts;  and 
they  must  be  proved^  not  by  hear-say  evidence,  not  by  rumour, 
but  by  the  indisputable  evidence  of  facts  and  public  documents. 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  his  speech,  in  the  debate  on  the  address  at 
the  opening  of  parliament,  not  only  assumes  that  an  engage- 
ment had  been  entered  into  by  the  Irish  parliament  to  maintain 
the  existing  college,  but  he  asserts  that,  '  You  are  but  acting 
in  accordance  with  the  originaDy  implied  and  honourable  en- 
gagement of  the  Irish  parliament,  if  you  9iipply  increased  means 
of  education  for  the  ecclesiastics  of  the  Romish  church'  A  mon- 
strous proposition  for  which  there  is  no  foundation,  in  fact  or 
reason.  To  argue  further  upon  this  point,  we  hold  to  be  super- 
fluous j  but  that  our  readers  may  have  the  entire  ailment  of 
the  Prime  Minister  before  them,  we  print  his  statement  at  full 
length : 

'  I  will  frankly  state,  on  the  first  day  of  the  session,  that  it  is  our 
intention  to  propose  to  parliament  a  liberal  increase  of  the  vote  for 
the  College  of  Maynooth.  When,  in  opposition,  I  resisted  a  motion 
which  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  taking  from  the  College  of  May- 
nooth the  allowance  now  annually  granted  to  it,  I  stated  then,  that 
it  appeared  to  me  that  an  engagement  was  entered  into  by  a  parliament, 
exclusively  protestant,  to  provide  domestic  education  for  the  eccle- 
siastics of  the  Roman-catholic  church.  I  do  not  think  that  engage^ 
ment  was  necessarily  fulfilled  by  a  mere  continuance  of  that  nominal 
vote.  I  think  the  engagement  was  to  supply  the  want  of  ecclesiastical 
education,  by  the  foundation  of  a  college  for  giving  spiritual  educa- 
tion in  that  country.  And  if  the  population  be  increased,  or  if  the 
means  of  foreign  education  be  diminished,  I  think  you  are  but  acting 
in  accordance  with  the  originally  implied  and  honourable  engagement 
of  the  Irish  parliament,  if  you  supply  increased  means  of  education 
for  the  ecclesiastics  of  the  Romish  church ;  and  I  beg  to  state,  with 
equal  distinctness,  that  we  do  not  propose  to  accompany  that  in- 
creased vote  by  any  regulations  in  respect  to  the  doctrines  or  disci- 
pline of  the  church  of  Rome  that  can  diminish  the  grace  or  favour  of 
the  grant.' 

We  are  compelled  to  break  off  here,  but  shall  continue  the 
subject  in  our  next  number ;  by  which  time,  probably,  the 
Bill  for  the  permanent  maintenance  of  the  college  will  have 
been  laid  before  parliament,  and  the  whole  plan  of  the  go- 
vernment relative  to  academical  education  in  Ireland  will 
have  been  developed.  In  the  meantime,  we  earnestly  implore 
our  readers  to  be  alive  to  the  importance,  the  solemn  and 
weighty  importance,  of  this  question.  It  is  an  unusual,  an 
eventful  crisis,  at  which  we  have  arrived.  The  advocates  of 
the  national  establishment  have  found  that  the  days  are  gone 
by,  when  Protestant  Ascendancy  can  be  maintained  in  a  free  and 
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enlightened  empire.  In  Ireland^  the  establishment  is  a  system, 
not  built  upon^  but  opposed  to^  facts.  It  is  a  prodigious  ano- 
maly, like  the  gilded  image  of  a  despot  in  the  temple  of  liberty. 
Wo'  assert  it  as  our  firm  belief  that  the  episcopal  church  of 
England  and  of  Ireland,  will  consent  to  this  \mholy  alliance  with 
the  church  of  Rome ;  and  that  the  clergy  of  that  united  church, 
with  comparatively  a  few  noble  exceptions,  will  not  even  protest 
against  it.  So  feeble  is  her  reliance  on  heaven,  and  so  ena- 
moured is  she  with  the  smiles  and  honours  of  earth,  that  she  will 
consent,  now  that  she  can  no  longer  maintain  her  exclusive 
possession  of  power,  to  share  it  with  her  ancient  rival,  whom  she 
has  frequently  designated  the  Mother  of  Abominations. 

In  the  meantime  it  is  for  dissenters  to  vindicate  the  truth,  by 
an  open,  fearless  and  enlightened  opposition  to  the  measiure 
contemplated.  Our  reliance,  under  God,  is  on  them.  Other 
auxiliaries  will  appear  in  the  field,  and  they  may  possibly  render 
some  good  service.  But  their  position  is  so  questionable^  their 
reasonings  are  so  inconclusive  and  contradictory,  the  view  they 
take  of  the  matter  is  so  one-sided,  and  their  whole  course  so 
palpably  open  to  the  suspicion  of  other  motives  than  are  com- 
])atible  with  a  simple-hearted  devotion  to  the  truth,  that  wc 
cannot  regard  with  complacency,  or  take  part  in,  many  things 
which  they  say  or  do.  Against  much  that  was  recently  uttered 
at  Exeter  Hall  we  feel  bound  to  protest,  and  marvel  that  any 
nonconforming  minister  could  consent  to  be  heard  in  that 
meeting,  without  expressing  in  clear  and  decided  terms  his 
dissent  from  the  views  which  were  broached.  We  must  take 
our  own  ground,  deliberately  and  firmly  take  it,  eschewing  on  the 
one  hand  the  pseudo-liberalism  of  our  politicians,  and  on  the 
other  hand  the  factious  and  more  than  doubtful  zeal  of  the 
established  church.  The  ground  to  be  taken  is  well  expressed 
ill  the  resolutions  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  British  Anti- 
State  Church  Society,  which  will  be  found  in  our  advertising 
pages,  and  we  earnestly  exhort  our  readers  to  be  prompt, 
vigorous  and  determined  in  their  measures.  We  have  it  in  our 
power  to  defeat  the  measure.  The  question  is,  whether  that 
j)0wcr  will  be  duly  exercised.  For  a  reply  we  wait  the  course  of 
events,  being  now  reluctantly  compelled  to  close  our  remarks 
till  next  month. 
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A  Body  of  Divinity :  wherein  the  Doctrines  of  the  Christian  Religion  are 
explained  and  defended:  being  the  substance  of  several  Lectures  on  the 
Assembly's  Larger  Catechism,  By  Thomas  Ridgeley,  D.D.  A  new 
edition,  revised,  corrected,  and  illustrated  with  Notes,  by  the  Rev. 
John  M.  Wilson.  In  two  volumes,  pp.  647,  666.  Glasgow. 
A.  Fullarton  &  Co. 

'  Body  of  Divinity' — '  Catechism* !  We  can  fancy  some  of  our  readers 
surprised  at  the  words,  and  looking  up  as  if  in  expectation  of  the  entrance 
of  a  ghost.  These  are  things  that  belong  rather  to  a  past  age  than  the 
present,  and  will  be  naturally  left  behind  in  the  advancement  of  the 
church  to  her  full  perfection.  Yet  we  are  not  prepared  to  condemn 
such  things.  They  have  their  advantages  as  well  as  disadvantages. 
They  may  be  used  well  by  those  who  know  how  to  use  them.  And  to 
such,  and  while  the  church  is  in  anything  like  its  present  state,  we  can 
safely  and  warmly  recommend  the  volumes  before  us. 

Dr.  Ridgeley  was  a  man  of  considerable  note  in  his  day.    He  became, 
in  1695,  pastor  of  an  Independent  church,  at  the  Three  Cranes,  near 
Thames  Street,  where  he  continued  about  forty  years.     In  1712,  he 
succeeded  Dr.  Chauncy,  who  was  the  first  tutor  of  the  oldest  Indepen- 
dent College  in  the  kingdom,  now  known  as  Homerton  College.     He 
took  a  prominent  and  active  part  in  the  controversies  occasioned  by 
the  revival  of  Arianism.     To  his  zeal  for  orthodoxy,  when  assailed  with 
no  common  vigour,  we  owe  his  '  Body  of  Divinity,*  the  substance  of 
which  was  probably   delivered  to  his  theological  pupils.     It  was  well 
received,   obtained  flattering  commendations,   met   with   a   rapid  sale, 
and  made  its  author  Doctor  of  Divinity.    We  think  the  lectures  fully 
entitled  to  the  praise  of  Drs.  Bogue  and  Bynnett, — *  They  display  sound- 
ness of  judgment,  extensive  learning,  and  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  sacred  oracles.     That  he  was  a  Calvinist,  when  we  have  mentioned 
liis  connexions,  need  scarcely  be  told  ;  but  he  diflfers,  in  several  instances, 
from  their  commonly-received  opinions,  and  discovers  a  freedom   of 
thought  which  shows  a  man  determined  to  explain  the  Scriptures  for 
himself.' 

The  present  edition  is  by  far  the  most  valuable  that  has  been  pub- 
lished. The  pains  taken  by  the  editor  are  beyond  all  praise.  He  might 
liave  almost  written  a  body  of  divinity  with  less  trouble  than  he  has 
expended  on  the  getting  up  of  this  edition.  We  have,  for  the  first 
time,  a  short  Life  of  the  author ;  more  than  a  hundred  notes,  making 
a  book  of  themselves,  and  written  with  judgment  and  shrewdness,  and 
in  a  spirit  of  perfect  independence ;  and  innumerable  alterations  of  a 
verbal  character,  required  by  the  style  of  his  author.  We  have,  alto- 
gether, seldom  seen  an  old  work  got  up  by  pubhsher  and  editor  in  a 
more  thoroughly  respectable  manner ;  and  if,  as  some  think,  the  taste 
for  old  divinity  is  increasing,  we  do  not  i  magine  the  claim  of  Dr.  Ridgeley 
can  be  denied,  or  will  be  neglected. 
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Biblical  Cabinet.  Commentary  on  the  Psalms.  By  E.  W.  Hengsten- 
berg,  Dr.  and  Professor  of  Theology  in  Berlin.  Vol.  1.  Translated  by 
the  Rev.  P.  Fairbairn,  Minister  at  Salton ;  and  the  Rev.  J.  Thompson, 

A.  M.,  Minister  at  Leith. 

The  Cottager's  Sabbath,  and  other  Poems.    By  John  Hurrey. 

The  Law  of  Christ  for  maintaining  and  extending  his  Church.  By  the 
Rev.  David  Young,  D.D.,  of  Perth. 

A  complete  Treatise  of  Practical  Geometry  and  Mensuration,  with 
numerous  Exercises.    By  James  Elliot.    Key  to  ditto.    By  James  Elliott. 

Studies  in  English  Poetry,  with  short  Biographical  Sketches  and  Notes, 
explanatory  and  critical,  intended  as  a  Text  Book  for  the  higher  classes  in 
Schools,  and  as  an  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  English  Literature.  By 
Joseph  Payne. 

Self  Inspection.    By  the  Rev.  Denis  Kelly,  M.  A. 

Sabbath  Evening  Readings.  First  Series.  By  the  Rev.  Denis  Kelly, 
M.  A. 

The  Diplomatic  Correspondence  of  the  Right  Honourable  Richard  Hill, 
L.L.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c..  &c.,  Envoy  Extraordinary  from  the  court  of  St.  James 
to  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  in  the  Reign  of  Queen  Anne.  From  July  1703,  to 
May  I7O6,  supplemental  to  the  History  of  Europe,  and  illustrative  of  the 
secret  policy  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  Sovereigns  and  Statesmen, 
relative  to  the  Spanish  Succession ;  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
Vaudois,  &c.,  &c.  With  autographs  of  many  illustrious  Individuals. 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  Blackley,  B.A.,  Vols.  2. 

Hebrew  Dramas  :  founded  on  incidents  of  Bible  History.  By  AVilliam 
Tennant,  Professor  of  Oriental  languages  in  the  University  of  St  Andrews. 

The  Rationale  of  Religious  Enquiry,  or  the  question  stated  of  reason,  the 
bible,  and  the  church ;  in  six  lectures.    By  James  Martincau. 

Impressions  of  America  and  the  American  Churches.  From  the  Journal 
of  the  Rev.  6.  Lewis,  one  of  the  deputation  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland, 
to  the  United  States. 

The  Complete  Works  of  the  Rev.  Andrew  Fuller,  with  a  memoir  of  his 
life.    By  the  Rev.  Andrew  Gunton  Fuller.    Parts  2  and  3. 

A  Family  History  of  Christ's  Universal  Church.  By  the  Rev.  Henry 
Siebbing,  D.D.    Part  3. 

The  Biblical  Repository,  and  Classical  Review.  Edited  by  John  Holmes 
Agnew. 

The  Kingdom  of  Christ  not  of  this  World.  An  Introductory  Discourse 
delivered  at  the  Ordination  of  the  Rev.  T.  Davis,  of  Maidenhead.  By 
John  H.  Godwin. 

Cobbin's  Child's  Commentator  on  the  Holy  Scriptures.     Part  V, 

Knight's  Books  of  Reference.     Political  Dictionary.    Part  IV. 

The  Young  Ladies'  Header;  or.  Extracts  from  Modern  Authors. 
Adaj)ted  for  Educational  or  Family  use,  &c.    By  Mrs.  Ellis. 

Bible  Illustrations.  A  description  of  Manners  and  Customs  peculiar  to 
the  East ;  especially  explanatory  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.     By  the  Rev. 

B.  II.  Draper.    4th  Edition ;  Revised  by  John  Kitto. 

The  Conchologist  Text  Book  ;  embracing  the  arrangements  of  LeMarck, 
Linnseus,  &c.    6th  Edition.    By  W^m.  Macgillivray. 

Diary  of  Travels  in  France  and  Spain.  Chiefly  in  the  year  1844.  By 
the  Rev.  Francis  French.    2  Vols. 

The  Constitution  of  Apostolical  Churches,  or  Outlines  of  Congregation- 
alism :  with  two  Addresses  suited  to  the  Times.    By  J.  Spencer  FearsalL 

The  Modern  Orator.    The  Speeches  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham. 

Impression  of  Australia  Felix,  during  four  years  residence  on  that 
colony.  Notes  of  a  Voyage  round  the  World.  Austrjslian  Poeinii  fre. 
By  Richard  Howitt. 
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Art.  1 .  The  New  Statute  and  Mr.  Ward.  By  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice, 
Chaplain  of  Guy's  Hospital,  and  Professor  of  English  Literature, 
King's  College,  London. 

2.  Thoughts  on  the  Rule  of  Conscientious  Subscription,     By  ditto. 

3.  The  Proposed  Degradation  and  Declaration.  By  G.  Moberly, 
D.  C.  L.,  Head  Master  of  Winchester  College. 

4.  Heads  of  Consideration  on  the  case  of  Mr.  Ward.  By  the  Rev.  J. 
Keble,  late  Fellow  of  Oriel  College. 

5 .  Oxford :  Tract  90 ;  and  Ward^s  Ideal  of  a  Christian  Church,  a 
Practical  Suggestion,  <SfC.  By  the  Rev.  W.  S.  Bricknell,  M,  A.,  of 
Worcester  College,  and  one  of  the  Oxford  City  Lecturers. 

G.  Subject  of  Tract  90  Historically  Examined.  By  the  Rev.  F. 
Oakeley,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  Prebendary  of 
Lichfield,  and  Minister  of  Margaret  Chapel,  St.  Mary-le-bone. 

7.  M.D.CCC.XLV,  the  Month  of  January,  Oxford.  By  W.  Win- 
stanley  Hull,  M.A.,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister  at  Law,  late  Fellow 

of  Brasenose  College. 

8.  A  Letter  to  the  Vice  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  8fC. 
By  A.  C.  Tait,  D.C.L.,  Head  Master  of  Rugby  School,  late  Fellow 

and  Tutor  of  BalUol  College. 

9.  Case  of  the  Proposed  Degradation  and  Declaration,  on  the  Statute 
of  Feb.  13.  Submitted  to  Sir  J.  Dodson,  Knt,,  Queen's  Advocate, 
and  R.  Bethell,  Esq.,  Q.  C. 
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10.  The  University,  (he  Church,  and  the  New  Test.  By  the  Rev.  J. 
CJarbett,  Prebendary  of  Chichester,  and  Professor  of  Poetry  in  the 
University  of  Oxford. 

li.  An  Address  to  Members  of  Convocation,  in  Protest  against  the  prO' 
posed  Statute.  By  the  Rev.  W.  G.  Ward,  M.A.",  Fellow  of  Balliol 
College,  Oxford. 

12.  The  Oxford  Chronicle. 

The  above  arc  but  a  small  selection  from  a  host  of  pamphlets 
and  other  productions  of  the  press,  which,  as  soon  as  the  inten- 
tions of  the  Hebdomadal  Board,  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Ward,  were 
announced,  entered  in  rapid  succession  the  arena  of  controversy. 
Every  week  witnessed  the  arrival  of  new  literary  forces ;  and  as 
the  meeting  of  convocation  drew  near,  the  intensity  of  the 
approaching  strife  became  more  strongly  appai'ent.  Oxford 
was  evidently  to  be  the  scene  and  the  centre  of  a  most  unusual 
excitement.  Within  the  walls  of  those  venerable  structures 
which,  in  their  silent  majesty  seem  the  very  personification  of 
contemplative  calmness,  how  many  a  learned  head  was  full  of 
anxious  thought,  how  many  a  heart  was  palpitating  with  antici- 
pation and  doubt  as  to  the  result  of  the  tliirteenth  of  February 
ensuing ;  while  the  tables  of  the  common  rooms  were  groaning 
beneath  the  weight  of  Ai)peals,  Warnings,  and  Considerations, 
addressed  to  the  members  of  convocation.  Even  the  light- 
hearted  under-graduates  ventured  an  excursion  now  and  then 
into  the  regions  of  thought,  and  exchanged  their  sentiments  with 
others  of  their  order  with  a  seriousness  quite  unusual.  The 
citizens,  also,  forgetting  that  hereditarj'  awe  which  university 
Brahminism  inspires,  took  an  unwonted  interest  in  the  eccle- 
siastical struggle,  and  not  only  discussed  pretty  freely  the  merits 
of  the  controversy,  but  chose  their  side,  and  favoured,  at  least 
with  their  ardent  wishes,  one  or  other  of  the  great  belligerent 
parties.  But  the  interest  in  the  proceedings  against  Mr.  Ward 
was  not  confined  to  '  the  city  of  palaces  /  the  pulsations  of  this 
central  heart  were  felt  more  or  less  throughout  Europe ;  there 
was  not,  we  imagine,  a  zealous  supporter  of  the  papacy,  nor  a 
thoughtful  protcstant,  between  the  Gauges  and  the  Isis,  whom 
tidings  of  this  case  had  reached,  who  felt  uninterested  in  its 
issue. 

15ut  why  should  the  proceedings  of  a  literary  and  theological 
body  towards  one  of  its  ow^n  members  create  so  general  a  sen- 
sation? What  had  the  community  at  large  to  do  with  the 
charge  of  broken  faith,  and  the  loss  of  academical  honours? 
So,  without  doubt,  thought  many  while  they  were  pursuing 
their  secularities,  or  working  out  their  professional  vocatioxiSj 
and  so,  as  certainly,  thought  many  a  German,  who  casually 
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heard  of  the  theological  disputes  between  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities,  and  the  monk  of  Erfurth.  Were  the  case  to  which 
we  now  refer  of  an  isolated  kind,  were  its  consequences  limited 
to  Mr.  Ward,  it  might  pass  by,  as  do  university  proceedings  in 
general,  without  exciting  interest  or  inviting  comment.  But  it 
is  only  an  outward  symptom  of  morbid  action  throughout  a  vast 
system,  one  single  indication  of  the  approaching  war  of  ele- 
ments, the  extent  and  the  consequences  of  which  no  sagacity 
can  foresee.  Mr.  Ward,  has,  like  many  a  knight  of  the  olden 
time  of  high  and  ardent  chivalry,  stepped  forth  jfrom  the  ranks, 
and,  reckless  of  danger,  has  thrown  down  his  gauntlet  in  the 
face  of  a  formidable  array  of  hostile  power ;  but  he  stands  not 
alone ;  besides  his  shield-bearer  Mr.  Oakeley,  there  is  a  host, 
many  of  whom  may  blame  his  temerity,  and  would  have  pre- 
ferred the  counsels  of  the  ^oXiJ/aijti^  otva-a-evg  of  Littlemore, 
who  are  nevertheless  banded  in  the  same  cause,  and  prepared 
for  the  great  conflict.  It  may,  indeed,  be  regarded  as  an  aflair 
of  advanced  posts,  but  such  partial  collisions  frequently  are 
the  prelude  to  a  general  engagement.  We  must  therefore 
regard  this  demonstration,  not  merely  as  an  affair  personal  to 
Mr,  Ward ;  we  must  look  at  it  not  merely  in  this  single  point ; 
to  estimate  its  value^  we  must  take  a  wider  range,  a  more 
comprehensive  view. 

It  was  early  in  1833  that  a  few  Oxford  divines,  deeply  im- 
bued with  the  love  of  ecclesiastical  antiquarianism,  and  seriously 
alarmed  at  the  j30sition  of  the  English  church  and  the  aspect  of 
the  times,  met  to  exchange  their  sympathies  in  mutual  condo- 
lence, and,  if  possible,  to  concert  measures  to  meet  the  present 
exigency.  A  tide  of  popular  opinion,  unfavourable  to  the  high 
pretensions  and  the  exclusive  spirit  of  the  Church  of  England, 
had  set  in.  The  Act  of  Catholic  Emancipation  had  passed, 
which  removed  civil  disabilities  on  the  ground  of  religious 
opinion,  from  a  large  portion  of  British  subjects.  The  Test  and 
Corporation  Acts  had  been  repealed,  and  the  way  to  civic 
honours  was  thus  opened  to  dissenters.  A  liberal  ministry  was 
at  the  head  of  the  government.  Ten  bishoprics  had  been  taken 
from  the  overgrown  hierarchy  of  the  Irish  church.  The  Reform 
Bill  had  been  carried,  and  a  parliament  was  now  convened,  in 
which  the  spirit  of  reform  was  more  active  than  was  desired, 
even  by  the  ministry  themselves.  Ecclesiastical  abuses  were 
denounced.  The  utility  of  bishops  in  the  house  of  peers  was 
questioned.  A  revision  of  the  liturgy  was  suggested.  The 
admission  of  dissenters  into  the  national  universities  even  passed 
the  House  of  Commons ;  and  searching  inquiries,  with  a  view 
to  fui'ther  reforms  both  in  church  and  state,  were  proposed. 
All  these  things  were  considered  ominous  by  a  considerable 
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portion  of  tlic  cler«ry,  and  consternation  at  once  alarmed  and 
paralyjsed  them.  It  was  at  this  conjunctiu'C  that  the  Oxford 
agitation  commenced,  and  the  addresses  circidated  by  a  smidl^ 
bnt  spirited  band  of  men,  fell  like  a  spark  on  combustible 
mjitter.  '  One  of  the  first  results  of  this  movement,  was/ 
according  to  the  statement  of  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  A.  P.  Perceval, 
'  the  clerical  address  to  tlie  Archbishop  of  Canterbniy,  signed 
by,  (I  think,)  about  7000  of  the  clergy  ;  and  another  was,  the  lay 
declaration  of  attachment  to  the  church,  signed  by  upwards  of 
230,000  heads  of  families.^  (A  Collection  of  Papers,  &c.,  pp. 
11,  13.)  One  of  the  principal  doctrines  which  it  was  agreed  at 
a  meeting  at  Oxford  to  put  forward  with  prominence  and  zeal, 
was  that  of  the  ^Apostolic  succession,  as  a  rule  of  practice, 
whicli  is  thus  laid  down' :  — 

'(1.)  That  the  participation  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  is 
essential  to  the  nuiintenancc  of  Christian  life  and  hope  in  each  indi- 
vidual. 

'  (2.)  That  it  is  conveyed  to  individual  Christians  only  by  the  hands 
of  the  successors  of  the  apostles  and  their  delegates. 

'  (3.)  That  the  successors  of  the  apostles  are  those  who  are 
descended  in  a  direct  line  from  them  by  the  imposition  of  hands ; 
and  that  the  delegates  of  those  are  the  respective  presbyters  whom 
each  has  commissioned.'  (Collection,  &c.,  p.  12.) 

This  doctrine,  whicli  had  been  lojig  regarded  as  a  mere  ob- 
solete notion,  was  now  circidated  with  assiduity,  and  inculcated 
with  great  earnestness ;  it  was  too  flattering  to  episcopal  dignity 
to  be  frowned  on  by  the  bisliops,  the  clergy  eagerly  seized  it 
as  ministering  to  thtjir  importance ;  tjven  the  evangelical  clergy 
to  a  considerable  extent  caught  the  l)ait,  and  among  the  laity 
of  the  high  church  party,  it  was  thought  no  small  boast  that 
they  belonged  to  a  churcli,  whose  ministers  were  descended 
from  the  apostles,  and  whose  sacraments  were  the  only  clianncls 
of  grace. 

In  order  to  further  these,  and  other  ^  church  principles '  of 
the  new  school,  a  new  catechism,  or  an  addition  to  the  old  one, 
was  drawn  up,  and  most  widely  circulated,  under  the  title  of 
'  The  Churchman' if  Manual ;  or  Qui*stlons  and  Answers  on  the 
Church,  on  Protestant  and  Romish  Dissenters ,  and  Socimans;* 
in  which,  while  exclusive  privileges  are  claimed  for  the  national 
clergy  as  the  only  authoriz(»d  teachers  of  religion,  and  the  dis- 
pensers of  (jod\s  grace  to  men,  the  people  are  cautioned  against 
those  intruders,  who,  whatever  may  be  their  success,  may  be  as 
great  impostors  as  Mahomet,  aud  whatever  their  apparent  piety, 
may  fear  the  doom  of  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abirani.  But  the 
most  effective  means  employed,  in  addition  to  oral  commu- 
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nications,  which  all  were  expected  earnestly  to  employ,  was 
that  scries  of  pu])lications  called  Tracts  for  the  Times.  These 
were  produced  in  quick  succession,  and  gradually  unfolded  a 
system  but  little  short  of  popery  itself.  Tradition  was  placed 
side  by  side  with  the  scriptures,  the  right  of  private  judgment 
was  denounced,  ascetic  practices  were  inculcated,  the  sacra- 
ments administered  by  the  clergy  were  the  only  channels  of 
God^s  grace ;  and  one  after  another  almost  all  the  peculiarities 
of  llomanism  came  out.  Some  blamed  unguarded  expressions, 
while  numbers,  especially  of  the  younger  clergy,  and  the  under- 
graduates at  the  Universities,  became  increasingly  ripened  to- 
wards full  blown  Romanism.  All  obsolete  customs  connected 
with  ^the  good  old  times  of  ghostly  ignorance^  were  sought 
after,  and  in  good  measure  revived.  Books  of  devotion  were 
printed  with  red  lines,  letters  were  dated  according  to  the  saint^s- 
dav  or  the  holy  feast,  crosses  were  had  in  great  request,  fasting 
according  to  the  rules  of  llome,  and  other  penances  for  the 
souFs  health  became  general ;  and  onwards  the  movement  went, 
and  its  motto  might  have  been  '  crescit  eundo/  Publications  in 
favour  of  church  principles  and  tractarian  theology  inundated 
the  kingdom ;  the  press  was  engaged  in  almost  every  way 
to  aid  its  progress ;  reviews,  periodicals  of  every  kind,  weekly 
and  daily  journals,  sermons  and  novels,  Keble's  Christian  Year, 
and  Ncale's  ballads,  all  were  employed  in  their  respective 
vocations  as  auxiliary  to  this  movement  in  the  direction  of 
Jlonic. 

It  was  seen  after  some  time,  and  that  by  church  and  univer- 
sity  authorities,   whither  all  this  was  tending;  but  as  one  of 
its  patrons  wrote  to  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  it  was  gone  too  far 
for  a  mere  check;  tlie  pulpits  in  almost  every  town  of  England 
were  ringing  with  it — the  colonies  of  Great  Britain  in  every 
part  of  tlie  globe  were  infected  with  it ;  every  succeeding  gene- 
ration  of  undergraduates  was  exposed  to  its  action,  and  yearly 
did  the  sons  of  our  aristocracy  leave  their  studies  impregnated 
with  this  more  than  semi-Eomanism,  and  some  of  them  from 
time    to    time    joined  the    church   of  Rome.      Many  of  the 
bishops  saw  now  that  things  were  going  in  a  direction  which 
created    some  ai)])rehension,    but  it  was    difficult   to    stop  the 
current.    Tlic  Bishop  of  Oxford  had  either  not  perception  to 
discover,  or   courage   to   oppose,    the   tendencies   of  the   new 
movement.      Subject   as   he   was   to   the   constant   influences 
of    minds    stronger   than    his    own,  and    disliking   evangelical 
religion    himself,    he    had    neither   the  will   nor  the  power  to 
prevent  its  progress.     In   his  charge,    in   18i2,    he   spoke  in- 
deed of  some  wlio  were   proceeding  injudiciously  and   rashly, 
but  his  commendations  of  the  party  were  strong  and  hearty. 
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whilst  his  censure  was  of  the  mildest  and  the  most  inefiRcient 
kind.  So  strong  were  the  adherents  of  the  new  theology  in 
the  university,  that  scarcely  any  had  the  ])Ower  to  withstand 
them,  or  the  courage  to  rebuke  them.  A  very  large  proportion 
of  the  tutors  were  also  more  or  less  imbued  with  the  same 
Romish  theology.  In  such  circumstances  it  is  scarcely  to  be 
wondered  at,  that  the  tractarian  leaders  became  bolder  and 
bolder,  and  approximated  nearer  and  nearer  towards  Romish 
doctrine  and  Romish  practice.  It  was  openly  declared  that  the 
church  of  England  must  be  unprotestantized,  and  one  who  holds 
a  fellowship  at  Magdalene  College,  since  known  by  the  name  of 
cursing  Palmer,  in  a  pamphlet,  published  under  the  very  eyes  of 
the  university,  anathematised  all  things  protestaut  at  home  and 
abroad,  not  excepting  the  church  of  England,  if  that  must  be 
considered  protestaut. 

]W  this  time  many  belonging  to  the  university  of  Oxford 
became  so  saturated  \\ith  Romanism,  that  they  felt  their  position 
as  members  of  the  church  of  England  very  embarrassing ;  and 
especially  did  it  appear  perplexing  to  them  how,  with  their 
Roman  catholic  belief,  they  could  conscientiously  sign  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles,  or  continue  in  the  enjoyment  of  advantages  and 
emoluments  whith  were  possessed  on  their  presumed  adherence 
to  tlicsc  Articles.  To  relieve  the  minds  of  such,  and,  as  it  was 
aftirwards  acknowledged  by  the  author  of  Ti*act  90,  to  prevent 
tlicir  withdrawing  from  the  church  of  England,  and  uniting 
themselves  with  a  church  the  doctrines  and  practices  of  which 
they  ap[)roved  and  admired,  a  way  was  ingeniously  shorn  how 
tlioy  might  expound  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  so  as  to  make 
them  perfectly  compatible  with  the  Tridentine  decrees.  This 
was  the  ])roduction  of  Mr.  Newman,  the  master-spirit  of  the  whole 
movement ;  the  original  expedient  Mas  that  of  the  Jesuit  Sancta 
(Mara,  but  as  wrought  out  and  applied  by  Mr.  Newman,  it  was 
])crhaps  as  clever,  as  acute,  and  as  dishonest  a  piece  of  casuistry 
as  tlic  world  ever  saw.  Throughout  the  kingdom  it  produced, 
fiom  all  whose  moral  sensibilities  had  not  been  impaired  by 
strong  party  feeling,  one  simidtaneous  burst  of  surprise  and 
indiirnation. 

Will  notliiiig  now  be  done  to  cheek  the  movement?  Can  no 
])(>\v('r  1)0  brought  to  bear  on  such  dishonesty?  Must  this 
moral  poison  be  allowed  to  taint  the  very  fountains  of  literature 
iViu\  theology?  Something  is  indeed  done;  but  every  attempted 
clieck  prov(\s  feeble  and  ineflVetive.  A  war  of  pamphlets  ensues, 
in  whicli  Mr.  Ward  first  distinguishes  himself  as  an  avowed 
champion  of  tract arianism,  ready  to  do  battle  in  defence  of 
!Mr.  Newman  and  his  opinions.  The  bishop  of  the  diocese  and 
the  authorities  of  the  university  are  loudly  called  on  to  inter- 
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pose  their  influence ;  the  former  in  a  mild  and  gentle  manner^ 
more  apparently  for  the  sake  of  peace  than  from  any  strong  dis- 
approbation of  the  opinions  advanced  in  the  Tracts,*  requests  or 
advises  his  friend  to  discontinue  them;  on  the  part  of  the  latter^ 
the  Hebdomadal  Board,  now  for  the  first  time  lifting  up  its  voice 
in  this  controversy,  issues  the  following  declaration. 

After  recounting  the   statutes   requiring  subscription,   and 
referring  to  Tract  90, — 

'  Resolved,  that  the  modes  of  interpretation,  such  as  are  sug- 
gested in  the  said  tract,  evading  rather  than  explaining  the  sense  of 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  and  reconciling  the  subscription  to  them, 
with  the  adoption  of  errors,  which  they  were  designed  to  counteract, 
defeat  the  object,  and  are  inconsistent  with  the  due  observance  of 
the  above-mentioned  statutes. 

Delegates'  Room,  March  15,  1841. 

P.  Wynter,  Vice-chancellor.' 

But  the  movement  goes  on,  unobstructed  by  these  proceed- 
ings. Dr.  Hampden,  the  Regius  Professor,  almost  the  only 
man  in  the  university  who,  from  his  station,  his  talents,  and  his 
learning,  might  have  made  head  against  it,  was  in  a  great  mea- 
sure crippled  and  paralyzed  through  the  prejudice  which)  the 
Newman  and  Pusey  party  had,  with  a  zeal  worthy  of  a  better 
cause,  and  a  disingenuousness  disgraceful  to  any  cause,  succeeded 
in  raising  against  him,  and  which  issued  in  the  cruel  and  unjust 
measures  which  were  sanctioned  by  convocation.  An  attempt 
has  since  been  made  by  the  same  authorities  who  introduced 
these  measures  to  repair  the  mischief,  but  their  well-meant 
efforts  were  unsuccessful,  and  the  stigma  was  not  removed. 
Still  the  Regius  Professor  was  able  to  make  a  firm  stand,  in 
the  case  of  MacmuUen,  and,  after  a  long  struggle,  to  succeed, 
in  establishing  his  right  to  give  theses  to  the  candidate  for  the 
degree  of  B.  D.,  by  which  the  Romanist  was  compelled  to  bring 
out  his  sentiments  on  the  Eucharist  and  tradition,  and  so  lost 
his  degree. 

The  condemnation  of  Dr.  Pusey's  sermon  on  the  Eucharist,  by 
the  six  doctors  appointed  by  the  vice-chancellor,  was  rather  a 
temporary  mortification  than  any  severe  check  to  the  trac- 
tarian   movement.      It   still  gathered  strength   and  increased 

*  We  understand  that  two  sons  and  two  nephews  of  the  Bishop  of  Ox- 
ford, together  with  the  bishop's  chaplain,  who  is  an  ultra  tractarian,  sub- 
sequently signed  the  address  to  the  proctors,  thanking  them  for  interposing 
their  veto  to  prevent  the  condemnation  of  Tract  90,  in  the  convocation  of 
the  13th  of  February.  The  Oxford  Chronicle,  which  has  been  all  along 
a  close  and  shrewd  observer  of  the  movements  of  tractarianism,  observes 
that,  "  Mr,  Newman  rules  Dr.  Pusey,  Dr.  Pusey  rules  Archdeacon 
Clarke,  and  he  and  the  bishop's  chaplain  rule  the  bishop.*' 
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in  activity.  In  various  parts  of  the  kingdom^  alterations 
were  made  in  the  decorations  and  services  of  the  churches,  to 
assimilate  both  as  neai'ly  as  possible  to  the  Romish  pattern. 
A  vigorous  attempt  was  also  made  to  prevent  the  election  of 
Dr.  Symons  to  the  vice-chancellorship  of  the  university,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  part  he  had  taken  in  the  condemnation  of 
Dr.  Pusey^s  sermon,  which,  though  unsuccessful,  produced  such 
an  exhibition  of  strength  and  determination  as  might  well  render 
any  future  vice-chancellor,  till  they  should  obtain  one  of  their 
own  stamp,  careful  how  he  incurred  their  displeasure. 

By  this  time,  such  had  been  the  progress  of  the  Romanizing 
system  in  the  university  of  Oxford,  that  at  least  one  half  of  the 
tutors  were  believed  to  be  more  or  less  under  its  influence. 
And  in  these  circumstances  it  was  that  Mr.  "Ward's  book  on 
the  'Ideal  of  a  Christian  Church'  was  published,  which  occasioned 
the  memorable  struggle  to  which  the  works  at  the  head  of  this 
article  refer,  and  the  full  effects  of  which  none  can  calculate. 
One  object  of  Mr.  Ward  in  thus  writing  was  to  vindicate  the 
highly  Romanizing  articles  of  the  British  Critic  from  the  ani- 
madversions of  Mr.  Palmer,  himself  one  of  the  earliest  and 
most  active  of  the  Oxford  agitators,-  but  its  principal  design 
seems  to  have  been  to  bring  the  contested  point  of  holding  the 
doctrines  of  the  Roman  catholic  church,  while  subscribing  the 
articles  of  the  English  church,  to  an  issue.  Though  the  heads  of 
houses  had  formally  expressed  an  opinion  condemning  the 
mode  of  subscription  advocated  by  Tract  90,  their  decision  was 
set  at  nought  by  the  tractarian  party,  and  the  venerable  board 
itself  was  spoken  of  in  no  very  measured  terms  of  indignation  and 
contempt.  The  question,  it  was  declared,  was  still  open.  The 
holding  of  Romish  doctrines  had  not  been  declared  incompatible 
with  subscription  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  by  any  ecclesiasti- 
cal or  university  authority,  to  which  they  were  bound  to  defer- 
This  work,  then,  was  a  fearless  challenge,  distinct  and  loud, 
sent  ringing  into  the  ears  of  the  university,  which  was  dared  to 
take  it  up.  The  Reformation  which  made  the  church  of  Eng- 
land what  it  is,  was  branded  with  infamy,  and  treated  with  in- 
dignant scorn.  The  reformers  in  which  the  church  had  been 
accustomed  to  glory,  and  some  of  whom  had  as  martyrs  sealed 
their  testimony  against  popish  errors  with  their  blood,*  were 
represented  as  unprincipled  innovators,  the  church  itself  was 
described  as  dishonoured,  degraded,  and  deprived  of  the  most 
valuable  aids  to  devotion  by  separation  from  the  church  of 
Rome;  and  her  return,  with  humble  submission  and  dutiful 
obedience,  was  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished. 

*  Cranmer,  Ridley,  and  Latimer  were  burnt  in  Oxford,  and  just  in  the 
front  of  Mr.  Ward's  college. 
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This  was,  indeed,  an  adventurous  step,  the  straight  forward 
and  manly  bearing  of  which  none  could  question,  though  of 
its  prudence  and  policy  a  considerable  portion  of  the  tractarian 
host  had  serious  doubts.  But  a  bold  stroke  often  succeeds, 
where  the  cunning  of  artifice  fails.  Deeds  of  high  daring,  rash 
and  reckless  as  they  may  be  deemed  by  more  cautious  spirits, 
frequently  intimidate  opposition,  throw  confusion  into  the  ranks 
of  tlic  enemy,  and  inspire  the  more  feeble  of  their  own  party 
with  an  enthusiasm  to  follow  on  where  bravery  leads.  Such 
was  the  strength  of  Mr.  AVard's  party,  their  spirit  and  energy 
were  so  well  known,  so  little  discouragement  had  they  received 
from  high  quarters,  and  such  was  the  critical  state  of  things  in 
the  church  itself,  that  any  decisive  measures  against  this  party 
would  be  apparently  attended  with  so  much  danger  as  to  render 
it  highly  probable  that  the  university  would  decline  any  effec- 
tive interference ;  and  should  this  be  the  case,  the  great  point 
would  be  gained,  silence  would  be  construed  as  consent,  whe- 
tlicr  willingly  or  reluctantly  given,  the  university  might  be 
filled  by  those  who  had  embraced  '  the  whole  cycle  of  Roman 
doctrine,'  who  mi^^ht  go  on  unmolested  with  their  work  of  un- 
protestantizing,  till  either  the  church  of  England  should  become 
a  kind  of  minor  papacy,  or  be  reconciled  to  the  church  of  Rome, 
and  again  received  into  her  maternal  bosom,  as  a  somewhat 
profligate,  but  at  length,  penitent  daughter.  But  so  startling 
and  alarming  was  this  daring  movement  of  the  coadjutor  of 
^Ir.  Newman  and  Dr.  Pusey,  that  numerous  and  strong  appeals 
were  made  to  tlie  vice-chancellor  on  the  imminent  danger  which 
now  threatened  the  protestant  establishment,  and  the  necessity 
of  adopting  some  decisive  measures  to  meet  the  present  exi- 
gency. Accordingly  the  Hebdomadal  Board  met  on  the  13th  of 
December,  and  announced  their  resolutions,  which,  as  they  have 
])ccn  copied  in  most  of  tlie  journals,  and  our  space  is  limited, 
we  need  not  here  repeat  further  than  to  say,  that,  after  select- 
ing several  passages  from  his  book,  condemning  in  strong  terms 
the  English  reformation,  extolling  the  church  of  Rome,  from 
wliich  the  church  of  England  had  sinfully  departed,  and  to 
whicli  it  should  return  witli  deep  repentance,  declaring  that  the 
spirit  and  teaching  of  tlie  Articles  and  the  Prayer  Book  were 
'  absoUitely  contradictory,' that  it  is. by  divorcing  thcMry  word- 
ing of  tlie  Articles  from  their  natural  spirit'  that  'an  orthodox 
believer'  accepts  them,  and  that  thus  '  their  priind  facie  mean- 
ing is  evaded,  and  the  artifice  of  their  inventors  thrown  back 
in  re(!oil  on  themselves ;  that  though  the  '  Xllth  Article  is  as 
plain  as  words  can  make  it  on  the  evangelical  side,  its  natural 
meaning  may  be  explained  away,'  and  that  he  himself '  sub- 
scribes it  in  a  non-natural  sense,'  rejoicing  that  he  finds  ^  thi 
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whole  cycle  of  Roman  doctrine  gradually  possessing  numbers 
of  English  churchmen/  and  declaring  that  he  said  plainly  three 
years  ago,  that  in  subscribing  the  Aiticles  he  renounced  no  one 
lioman  doctrine/  After  producing  these  extracts,  the  propo- 
sitions which  were  now  to  be  submitted  to  the  house  of  convo- 
cation, on  the  13th  of  Febniaiy,  ISlo,  were  stated;  these  were 
to  condemn  Mr.  Ward's  sentiments,  to  deprive  him  of  his  de- 
gree, and  to  procure  in  future  a  bond  fide  subscription. 

Before  we  proceed,  a  few  words  on  the  constitution  and  go- 
vernment of  the  University  of  Oxford,  as  far  as  the  proceedings 
against  Mr.  Ward  ai'e  concerned,  may  not  be  superfluous.  This 
university  comprises  nineteen  colleges  and  five  halls,  each  of 
which,  with  its  principal,  master,  warden,  or  provost,  its  ^ice- 
principal,  &c.,  and  its  fellows,  tutors,  and  other  officers,  has  its 
separate  jurisdiction.  Everyone  who  enters  any  college  or  hall, 
has,  at  his  matricul.ation,  to  sign  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles.  On 
taking  a  degree,  he  has  again  to  subscribe  these  articles,  and 
also  the  three  articles  mentioned  in  the  thirty-sixth  canon  of 
1603,  in  the  presence  of  the  proctors.  The  chief  officer  of  the 
imiversity  is  the  chancellor,  who,  with  considerable  powers,  is 
chosen  for  life.  The  vice-chancellor,  however,  who  is  head  of 
one  of  the  colleges,  performs  the  principal  duties  of  the  office, 
and  though  annually  elected,  generally  retains  office  for  four 
years.  The  laws  by  which  the  university  is  governed,  are  a 
body  of  statutes,  which  the  convocation  may,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, alter  or  amend  from  time  to  time.  A  weeklv  council  is 
held,  called  the  Hebdomadal  Board,  consisting  of  the  vice-chan- 
cellor, the  heads  of  houses,  and  the  two  proctors,  who  are  annu- 
ally chosen  from  the  colleges  and  halls  in  rotation.  This  board 
alone  has  the  initiative  power  in  all  proceedings  in  convocation, 
which  is  composed  of  the  heads  of  colleges  and  halls,  or  their 
deputies ;  the  doctors  in  divinity,  medicine,  and  civil  law ;  pro- 
fessors, and  lecturers,  with  certain  limitations ;  and  masters  of 
arts  whose  names  have  been  kept  on  the  books  of  some  college 
or  hall :  these,  when  assembled  together,  form  the  House  of 
Convocation,  under  the  presidency  of  the  chancellor,  or  his 
deputy,  tlie  vice- chancellor.  The  proceedings,  except  by  special 
permission,  are  all  in  Latin.  A  majority  of  the  house,  or  the 
chancellor  or  vice-chancellor  alone,  or  the  proctors  alone,  may 
negative  any  proposed  decree ;  but  no  party  in  convocation  has 
power  to  originate  a  measure,  or  to  propose  an  alteration  or 
amendment. 

As  the  universitv  authorities  deeded  it  incumbent  on  them 
to  meet  the  case,  they  proposed  to  deal  with  it  in  the  only  way 
which  appeared  fairly  open  to  them,  and  to  treat  Mr.  Ward  not 
i\&  a  theological,  but  a  moral  delinquent.     They  charged  Yam, 
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therefore,  as  one  of  their  body,  with  a  breach  of  faith,  with  holding 
his  station  in  the  university  by  subscribing  articles  which  he  did 
not  believe,  and  openly  maintaining  errors  which  they  are  most 
c^'identl  V  intended  to  condemn.  No  sooner  are  these  resolutions 
of  the  Hebdomadal  Board  made  public,  than  a  storm  of  pam- 
phlets rages.  Week  after  week,  and  almost  day  after  day,  some 
new  messenger  of  the  press  claims  a  hearing  from  the  vice-chan- 
cellor or  the  members  of  convocation ;  some  come  forward  to 
justify  the  members  of  the  board,  and  to  cheer  them  onwards  in 
their  work ;  but  by  far  the  greater  number  dissuade,  threaten, 
denounce,  and  prophecy  all  manner  of  evils  to  church  and  state, 
if  the  proposed  measures  should  be  carried.  There  were,  as  we 
liavc  seen,  three  distinct  propositions  to  be  submitted  to  convo- 
cation ;  the  first,  that  a  declaration  should  be  made,  on  evidence 
furnished  by  Mr.  Ward's  book,  that  he  had  broken  faith  with 
the  university ;  the  second,  that  he  should  be  deprived  of  those 
degrees,  which  it  was  considered  he  had  forfeited  by  his  violated 
engagement ;  and  the  third  was,  that  the  statute  respecting 
subscription  should  be  so  amended  as  to  give  additional  secu- 
rity for  a  fair  and  honest  subscription,  by  rendering  prevarica- 
tion almost  impracticable.  All  these  measures  were  attacked 
by  some,  the  second  and  third  by  many  more,  and  the  third  by 
not  a  few  who  approved  of  the  others.  Among  the  combatants 
of  this  field  were,  Mr.  Oakeley,  determined,  if  possible,  to  save 
his  friend  or  to  share  his  danger,  who  endeavoured  to  prove 
historically  the  hypocrisy  of  the  compilers  of  the  Articles,  by 
shewing  that,  however  apparently  they  condemned  the  tenets 
and  practices  of  Rome,  it  was  intended  that  papists,  by  signing 
them  should  gain  access  to  the  church,  with  its  honours  and 
emoluments  ; — Mr.  Keble,  who  protests  against  the  proceedings 
as  being  ^  unfair  and  cruel  in  themselves,^  and  ^  likely  to  be 
ruinous  under  our  present  circumstances  / — Dr.  Moberley,  head 
master  of  Winchester  college,  who  ridicules  the  Hebdomadal 
Board  as  a  set  of  noodles,  incapable  of  writing  with  either  sense 
or  grammar,  but  in  their  own  bungling  manner  determining  to 
do  what  is  neither  legal,  nor  just,  nor  wise; — the  Rev.  F.  D. 
Maurice,  professor  of  literature  in  King's  College,  London,  who, 
though  condemning  Mr.  Ward's  opinions  and  practice,  depre- 
cates his  trial  before  a  tribunal  comprising  ^a  miscellaneous 
mob  of  gentlemen  from  London  clubs  and  country  parsonages ;' 
— and  Mr.  Winstanly  Hull,  barrister  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  who 
while  admitting  that  ^Mr.  Ward  has  broken  faith  with  the  uni- 
versity, and  what  is  of  far  more  consequence,  broken  also  his 
ordination  vow,'  condemns  the  proposed  measures,  and  would 
have  the  case  carried  before  some  ecclesiastical  tribunal,  and 
treated  theologically.     These  are  some  of  the  principal,  though 
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but  a  few  of  those  who  took  part  against  the  proceedings  of  the 
Hebdomadal  Board.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Garbett,  professor 
of  poetry  in  the  university,  advocates  at  some  length,  and  with 
considerable  warmth  and  power,  the  whole  of  the  measures ; — 
Mr.  Bricknell,  one  of  tlie  Oxford  city  lecturers,  strongly  urges 
the  board  to  go  forward ;  and  Dr.  Tait,  head  master  of  Ilugby 
school,  in  a  very  lucid  manner,  supports  the  first  and  second 
propositions,  but  dissuades  from  the  third.  In  addition  to  these, 
a  case,  drawn  u])  by  the  friends  of  Mr.  Ward,  with  much  inge- 
nuity, and  submitted  to  Sir  J.  Dodson,  Queen^s  advocate,  and 
R.  Bethell,  Esq.,  Q.  C,  together  with  the  opinion  of  these 
gentlemen,  is  published,  who  decide  that  '  Tlie  House  of  Con- 
vocation has  not  the  power  of  depriving  Mr.  Ward  of  liis  de- 
grees in  the  manner  or  on  the  grounds  proposed  -y  that  ^  the 
court  of  Queen's  Bench  would,  by  mandamus,  compel  the  uni- 
versity to  restore  Mr.  Ward  to  liis  degrees ;'  and  that  the  '  new 
sense'  which  is  to  be  annexed  to  subscription,  '  is  contrary  to 
law,  which  requires  the  clerical  subscribers  to  take  the  Articles 
in  their  literal  and  grammatical  sense.^  But  other  counsel 
having  been  consulted  on  the  pait  of  the  university  authorities, 
an  opposite  opinion  is  obtained,  which  decides  that  ^the  uni- 
versity has  the  power  to  degrade,'  in  such  circumstances;  and 
that  Hhc  extracts  set  forth  in  the  notice  contain  sufiicieut 
cause  to  justify  the  House  of  Convocation,  as  representing  the 
university,  in  coming  to  a  decision  on  the  subject,  with  a  \iew 
to  the  degradation  of  Mr.  Ward.'  This  opinion  had  the  sanc- 
tion of  Sir  F.  Thessiger,  solicitor-general,  Sir  C.  Wctherall, 
Messrs.  J.  Addams,  and  J.  Cowling. 

As  to  the  ])oiuts  of  law  which  have  been  raised  respecting  the 
conipcteucv  of  the  ti-ibuual  appointed  to  decide  on  Mr.  Ward's 
case,  we  confi^ss  wc  feel  but  very  little  interest ;  but  as  lookci*s  on, 
we  are  in  a  favourable  ])()sition  to  form  an  opinion  on  the  moral 
part  of  the  question.  The  most  direct  and  natural  mode  of  treat- 
ing such  a  cjise,  would  seem  to  be  by  an  ecclesiastical  proceeding ; 
Mr.  Ward,  being  by  his  own  confession  a  llom an  catholic  in  prin- 
ciple, while  enjoying  the  eniolnments  of  a  protestant  establish- 
ment, and  sustaining  the  oflice  of  minister  in  a  protestant 
church,  should,  in  all  fairness  and  honesty,  be  compelled  to 
relinquish  those  emoluments,  and  to  resign  that  office,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  inconsistency  of  his  remaining  a  meuibcr  of 
a  community,  to  the  founders  of  which,  and  to  their  princi- 
l)le.s,  he  professes  a  ^  burning  hatred.'  But  unhappily,  in  the 
church  of  which  Mr.  Ward  is  a  member,  secular  and  spiritual 
concerns  are  so  mixed  up  and  confounded  together,  that  we 
know  of  no  mode  of  proceeding  which  could  have  been  adopted 
by  any  ecclesiastical  authority,  of  which,  as  conscientious  be- 
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lievcrs  in  the  New  Testament,   we  could  Lave  approved.     It 
would   have  been  more   accordant  with  our  sense   of  justice, 
and  with  the  views   we   entertain   of  the   qualifications   which 
literary  degrees  should  designate,  had  Mr.  Ward  been  deprived 
of  his  fellowship,  and  his  ministerial  oflSce,  and  allowed  to  go 
over  to  the  church  of  his  devout  affection  and  admiration,  with 
^all  his  blushing  honours  thick  upon  him.'  But  the  Hebdomadal 
Board  were  not  at  liberty  to  follow  out  their  own  notions  of 
equity ;  they  were,  to  a  certain  extent,  bound  by  statutes  ;   the 
university  had  been  openly  challenged  to  take  up  the  case,  or 
to  allow  judgment  to  go  by  default  in  favour  of  signing  protest- 
ant  articles  in  a  popish  sense ;  and,  observes  Dr.  Tait,  ^  as  the 
bishops  of  our  church  seemed  unwilling  to  move  in  the  case,  the 
tliiinks  of  the  communitv  are  due  to  the  heads  of  houses  in 
Oxford,  for  taking  upon  themselves  the  odium  and  trouble  of 
this  most  painful  conflict.'  (Letters  to  the  Vice-chancellor,  p.  9.) 
Tlie  points  at  issue  between  the  university  authorities  and 
]\Ir.  Ward,  and  on  which  tlie  House  of  Convocation  had  to  decide, 
were  these :  thev  aver  that  he  has  broken  faith  with  the  uni- 
versity,  by  abjuring  the  very  doctrines,  the  declared  belief  of 
which  was  a  necessary  condition  of  his  obtaining  and  enjoying 
certain  academical  advantages;  and  that  therefore  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  university  ought  to  deprive  liim  of  these  ad- 
vantages.    Mr.  Ward's   advocates  deny  the  charge  advanced, 
and  denounce  the  punishment  proposed.     As  to  the  kind  of 
punishment,  we  have  already  stated  our  doubts  whether  it  is 
of  the  most  appropriate  character ;  but  considering  the  nature 
of  the  delinquency,  we  cannot  pronoiuice  it  severe.     The  con- 
duct of  ]\Ir.  AVard  and  his  associates  appears  to  us  to  exhibit 
insincerity  so  gross  and  palpable,  to  be  such  a  sacrifice  of  truth 
and  honesty  to  expediency,  that  every  upright  mind  not  be- 
witched and  fascinated  by  '  the  mother  of  abominations,'  must 
regard  it  with  the  deepest  reprobation. 

And  what  is  it  which  the  advocates  of  this  tortuous  policy,  this 
Jesuitical  craft,  this  double-faced  theology,  plead  in  defence  of  such 
conduct  ?  It  is  curious  to  know  by  what  process  these  tractarian 
Bosicrucians  propose  to  convert  falsehood  into  truth,  deceit  into 
sincerity,  and  earthly  cunning  into  heavenly  wisdom.  The  follow- 
ing are  some  of  the  manipulations  which  become  apparent; 
whether  there  may  not  be  others  hidden  from  the  observation 
of  the  uninitiated  in  the  dark  recesses  of  mental  reservation, 
it  is  not  for  us  to  say.  1.  The  ^natural  spirit,'  of  an  ar- 
ticle, unfavourable  to  Roman  Catholicism,  is  separated  from 
its  ^dry  wording,'  so  that  the  real  meaning  of  the  words, 
by  a  kind  of  dissolving  view,  strangely  disappears,  and  some* 
thing  essentially  different  rises  on  the  same  canvass.  Every 
proposition  which  is   difficult  to  be  managed,   like  *the  ob- 
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ject  in  tlic  pautomime  touched  by  the  wand  of  harlequin^  under- 
goes a  complete  and  sudden  transformation^  to  the  surprise  of 
all  beholders,  and  thus,  mirabile  dictu,  affirmations  deny,  cen- 
sures commend,  and  prohibitions  the  most  absolute  give 
unbounded  Ucensc.  This  wonderful  art,  almost  sunk  into  de- 
suetude, was,  after  the  lapse  of  ages^  revived  by  the  far-famed 
monk  of  Littlemore,  and  by  him  taught  to  his  disciples,  and  to 
none  with  more  success  than  to  the  author  of  the  Ideal  of  a 
Church.  And  thus  adroitly  does  the  fellow  of  Balliol  apply  it ; 
the  articles  ^breathe  an  uniform  intelligible  spirit/  yet,  un- 
happily this  spirit  is  not  different  merely^  from  an  ^  orthodox,' 
that  is  a  Roman  cathoUc  spirit,  but  is  ^  absolutely  contradictory' 
to  it.  By  the  admirable  dexterity  of  the  operator,  however,  the  of- 
fensive spirit  is  evaporated,  the  ^ prima  facie  meaning  is  evaded, 
and  all  the  protestantism  having  been  extracted  out  of  the  dry 
words,  such  a  spirit  is  infused  into  them  that  the  pope  himself 
need  not  hesitate  to  sign  them. 

2.  By  a  process  very  similar,  the  difficulty  connected  with  '  the 
natural  meaning'  of  an  article  may  be  easily  removed.  Instead 
of  the  '  natural,'  that  is  the  true  and  proper  'sense/ a  ^non- 
natural,'  that  is,  a  forced  and  false  '  sense'  may  be  put  on  it. 
The  article  is  still  signed  '  hi  a  aensty  it  matters  not  however 
contrary  to  nature  and  reason.  For  instance,  'the  twelfth 
ai'ticle,'  as  Mr.  Ward  acknowledges,  is  '  as  plain  as  words  can 
make  it,  on  the  evangeUcal  side,'  but,  by  his  dexterity,  away  goes 
all  ^its  natural  meaning,'  ^explained  away,'  and  it  is  signed  in 
a  'non-natural'  sense;  that  is,  in  a  sense  exactly  opposite  to  its 
meaning ;  Mr.  Ward's  conscience  is  satisfied,  and  '  Brutus  is  an 
honourable  man.' 

3.  The  reformers,  and  the  compilers  of  the  Articles,  it  is  said, 
were  willing  to  include  within  the  pale  of  the  reformed  church 
as  many  as  could  conscientiously  sign  these  documents,  thon^ 
differing  Mith  themselves  in  some  minor  points.  This  is  apiece 
of  logical  appiuiitus  of  great  potency  and  convenience.  It  is  no 
sooner  applied,  than  forth  comes  tins  inference ;  these  sagaciouB 
framcrs  and  compilera  of  articles,  so  anxious  for  uniformity, 
meant  the  very  opposite  of  what  their  articles  affirmed,  or  at 
least  with  a  cunning,  worthy  of  the  Delphic  responses,  so  con- 
trived the  wording  of  them  that  they  might  equally  mean  either 
of  two  things  which  arc  '  absolutely  contradictory.'  But  alas,  for 
tlie  ingratitude  of  human  nature ;  Mr.  Ward  cannot  forget  Us 
'  burning  hatred '  to  the  Beformation,  and  all  which  pertains  to 
it ;  instead,  therefore,  of  being  thankful,  he  turns  on  these  men, 
some  of  whom,  with  all  this  supposed  laxity  of  principle,  were 
unaccountably  willing  to  die  for  their  opinions,  and  with  a  sar- 
donic grin  tells  them  how  completely  their  own  duplicity  has 
'  recoiled  on  themselves.' 
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4.  Another  expedient  to  which  these  gentlemen  have  recourse, 
the  difference  between  ^  holding '  doctrines  and  '-teaching ' 
lem.     The  Articles'  may  be  subscribed,  while  Roman  doctrines 
re  held  in  all  their  extent,  providing  the  liberty  of  '  teaching ' 
lem  is  not  assumed.    Then  of  course  such  publications  as  those 
ith  which  the  kingdom  has  been  deluged,  from  the  pens  of 
>r.  Pusey,   Messrs.   Newman,     Keble,     Oakeley,    Ward,   and 
*almer  of  Magdalen,  pregnant  as  they  are  with  Romanism  of 
very  kind,  inculcated  in  the  most  zealous  and  plausible  manner, 
lust  not   be   called  'teaching/  the   active   diffusion   of  anti- 
rotestant  opinions,  by  professors,  by  college  tutors,   by  oral 
ommunication  in  daily  intercourse,  and  by  extensive  epistolary 
orrcspondence,  will  not  come  under  the  charge  of  '  teaching.' 
t  is  taken  for  granted  also  that  a  minister'a  faith,  has  no  neces- 
:ary  connection  with  liis  public  labours,   that  it  will  not  in- 
luence  his  preaching,  that  his  head  and  heart  may  be  completely 
jaturated    with  Roman   doctrines,   without  any  of  them   ever 
)oziug  out,  that  a  man  of  zeal  and  warmth  shall  constantly  keep 
.n  abeyance  those  very  doctrines  which  he  deems  the  life  of  his 
spirit,  and  longs  above  all  things  to  see  prevalent  in  the  church. 
It  is  assumed,  moreover,  that  it   is   perfectly  consistent  with 
ministerial  responsibility,  to  withhold  part  of  what  is  believed  to 
be  '  the  whole  counsel  of  God,'  to  keep  back  'that  which  is  pro- 
fitable,' and  from   considerations  of  expediency,  to  allow  the 
people,  so  far  as  public  teaching  is  concerned,  to  remain  in 
ignorance  of  saving  truth,  and  to  'perish  for  lack  of  know- 
ledge ! ' 

We  confess  that  to  read  such  statements,  to  repeat  such 
enormous  fallacies,  puts  our  patience  to  no  ordinary  test,  that 
we  feci  towards  these  various  apologies  for  dishonesty,  an  indig- 
nation which  it  is  difficult  to  repress.  A  man  of  common 
integrity  must  we  conceive  be  strangely  destitute  of  feeling,  who 
can  see  unmoved  the  majesty  of  truth  thus  insulted,  the  inte- 
rests of  morality  thus  betrayed,  and  deceit  and  guile  so  openly, 
and  so  unblushingly  avowed.  Amidst  so  much  wordy  dis- 
cussion about  the  latitude  of  interpretation  which  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles  admit,  and  the  constant  repetition  of  their  com- 
patibility with  '  the  whole  cycle  of  Roman  doctrine,'  the  mind  is 
in  danger  of  being  misled,  and  of  losing  sight  in  some  measure 
of  the  utter  repugnance  of  these  two  oppositcs ;  it  may  be  of 
advantage,  therefore,  to  see  them  in  juxta-position.  We  hope 
that  such  an  exhibition  of  them  in  a  few  particulars  may  not  be 
considered  misplaced. 
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'  We  find,  Oh  most  joyful,  most  wonderful,  most  unexpected  sight ; 
we  find  the  whole  cycle  of  Roman  doctrine  gradually  possessing 
numbers  of  English  churchmen.' — The  Ideal,  &€,,  p.  5o5. 

*  Three  years  have  passed  since  I  said  plainly,  that  in  subscribing 
the  Articles,  I  renounced  no  one  Roman  doctrine.* — /Md,  p.  567. 


What  is  Subscribed. 

Art.  X.  Of  Free  Will.—*  The  condi- 
tion of  man  after  the  fall  of  Adam  is  such, 
that  he  cannot  turn  and  prepare  himself 
by  his  own  natural  strength  and  good 
works  to  faith  and  calling  upon  God.' 

Art.  XI.  Of  the  Justification  of  Man, 
— '  We  are  accounted  righteous  before 
God  only  for  tlie  merit  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  by  faith,  and  not 
for  our  own  works  and  deservings.' 

'  Wherefore  that  we  are  justified  by 
faith  only  is  a  most  wholesome  doctrine, 
and  very  full  of  comfort.*  * 

Art.  XII.  Declares  :  — *  That  good 
work.s  arc  the  fruits  of  faith,  and  follow 
after  justification,  and  do  spring  out  ne- 
cessarily of  a  true  and  lively  faith.* 


Art.  XIII.  Of  Works  before  Justifica- 
tion.— *  Works  done  before  the  grace  of 
Christ  and  the  inspiration  of  his  Spirit, 
arc  not  pleasant  to  God  :  we  doubt  not 
but  they  have  the  nature  of  sin.' 

Art.  XXII.  '  The  RoniiHh  doctrine 
concerning  Purgatory,  Pardons,  Wor- 
shipping, and  Adoration,  as  well  of 
Images  as  of  Relicpu's,  and  also  Invoca- 
tion of  Saints,  is  a  fond  thing,  vainly  in- 
vented, and  grounded  upon  no  warranty 
of  Hcripture,  but  rather  repugnant  to  the 
word  of  God.' 


Art.  XXV.  *  There  are  two  Sacra- 
ments ordained  of  Chribt  our  Lord  in 
the  gospel,  that  is  to  say,  Baptism  and 
the    Supper   of  our   Lord.      Those  five 


What  is  Bblievbd. 

Council  qf  Trent :   On  Justification. 

Canon  V.  <  Whosoever  shall  affirm 
that  the  Free  Will  of  man  has  been  lost 
and  extinct  by  the  fall  of  Adam :  let  him 
be  accursed.' 

Can;  XI.  On  Justification.  — *  Who- 
ever  shall  affirm  that  men  are  justified 
solely  by  the  imputation  of  the  righteous- 
ness of  Christ :  let  him  be  accursed.' 

Can.  IX.  On  Justification.—'  Who- 
soever shall  affirm  that  the  ungodly  is 
justified  by  faith  only:  let  him  be  ac- 
cursed.' 

Chap.  VII.  On  Justification  :  De- 
clares, that  inherent  righteousness  is  '  the 
sole  formal  cause  of  justification.' 

Can.  XI.  States,  that  inherent  'grace 
and  charity  *  form  part  of  the  cause  of 
justification.  And  Can.  XXXI I .  speaks 
of  a  man  as  '  being  justified  by  his  good 
works,  which  are  wrought  by  him  through 
the  grace  of  God  and  Ute  merits  of  Jesus 
Christ.' 

Can.  VII.  *  Whoever  shall  affirm  that 
all  works  done  before  justification,  in 
whatever  way  perform^,  are  actually 
sins,  and  deserve  God's  hatred  :  let  him 
be  accursed.' 

Skskion  XXV.  The  Council  declared: 

*  Tliat  there  is  a  Purgatory,  and  that  the 
souls  detained  there  are  assisted  by  the 
suffrages  of  the  faithful,  but  especially  by 
the  acceptable  sacrifice  of  tlie  Mass.'  All 

*  who  have  the  care  and  charge  of  teach- 
ing '  are  '  to  instruct  the  faithful  con- 
cerning the  Invocation  and  laterccs^ion 
of  the  Saints,  the  honour  due  to  Relics, 
and  the  lawful  use  of  Images.'  And  the 
Council  pronounces  the  sentence  of  con- 
demnation on  those  *  who  affirm  that 
veneration  and  honour  are  not  due  to  the 
relics  of  the  saints ;  and  tliat  the  memo- 
rials of  the  saints  are  in  vain  frequented 
to  obtain  their  help  and  assistance.* 

Skssion  VII.  Canon  1.  •  Whoe\er 
shall  affirm  that  the  sacraments  of  the 
new  law  were  not  all  instituted  by  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord,  or  that  they  arc  more 


*  Accordingly,  Mr.  Ward  calls  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  only,  '  a 
hateful  heresy,'  p.  44,  note;  'a  hateful  and  fearftil  type  of  utichriit  of  pro- 
digious demerits,*  p.  305.  • 
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commonly  called  Sacraments,  that  is  to 
say.  Confirmation,  &c.,  are  not  to  be 
counted  for  Sacraments  of  the  gospel. 
The  Sacraments  were  not  ordained  of 
Christ  to  be  gazed  upon,  or  to  be  carried 
about,  but  that  we  should  duly  use  them/ 


Art.  XXXIII.  '  Transubstantiation 
(or  the  change  of  the  substance  of  bread 
and  wine)  in  the  Supper  of  our  Lord, 
cannot  be  proved  by  Holy  Writ ;  but  is 
repugnant  to  the  plain  words  of  scrip- 
ture, overthroweth  the  nature  of  a  sacra- 
ment, and  hath  given  occasion  to  many 
superstitions.  The  body  of  Christ  is 
given,  taken,  and  eaten  in  the  Supper, 
only  after  an  heavenly  and  spiritual  man- 
ner. The  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per  was  not  by  Christ's  ordinance  re- 
ceived, carried  about,  lifted  up,  or  wor- 
shipped.' 


Art.  XXXI.  Of  the  one  Oblation  qf 
Christ  finished  upon  the  Cross, — *  The 
offering  of  Christ  once  made,  is  that 
perfect  redemption,  propitiation,  and 
satisfaction,  for  all  the  sins  of  the  whole 
world,  both  original  and  actual ;  and  there 
is  none  other  satisfaction  for  sin  but 
diat  alone.  Wherefore  the  sacrifice  of 
masses,  in  the  which  it  was  commonly 
said,  that  the  priest  did  offer  Christ  for 
the  quick  and  the  dead,  to  have  remission 
of  pain  and  guilt,  were  blasphemous 
fables  and  dangerous  conceits.' 


or  fewer  than  seven,  tis.,  &c.  ;  or  that 
any  of  these  is  not  truly  and  properly  a 
sacrament :  let  him  be  accursed.'  Ses- 
sion XIII.  Can.  6.  *  Whoever  shall 
affirm  that  the  Eucharist  is  not  to  be 
honoured  with  extraordinary  festive  cele- 
bration, nor  solemnly  carried  about  in 
processions :  let  him  be  accursed. 

Sess.  XIII.  Can.  2.  *  Whoever  shall 
deny  the  wonderful  and  peculiar  conver- 
sion of  the  whole  substance  of  the  bread 
into  his  body,  and  of  the  whole  substance 
of  the  wine  into  his  blood ;  which  conver- 
sion the  catholic  church  most  fitly  terms 
Transubstantiation :  let  him  be  accursed.' 

Can.  VIII.  *  Whoever  shall  affirm 
that  Christ,  as  exhibited  in  the  Eucha- 
rist, is  eaten  in  a  spiritual  manner  only: 
let  him  be  accursed.' 

Can.  VII.  *  Whoever  shall  affirm  that 
it  is  not  lawful  to  preserve  the  holy  Eu- 
charist :  let  him  be  accursed.' 

Can.  VI.  Whoever  shall  affirm  that 
the  Eucharist  is  not  to  be  publicly  pre- 
sented to  the  people  for  their  adoration : 
let  him  be  accursed.' 

Sess.  XXI.  Can.  1.  *  Whoever  shall 
affirm  that  a  true  and  proper  sacrifice  is 
not  offered  to  God  in  the  Mass :  let  him 
be  accursed.' 

Can.  III.  '  Whoever  shall  affirm  that 
the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass  ought  not  to  be 
offered  for  the  living  and  the  dead,  for 
sins,  punishments,  satisfaction,  and  other 
necessities :  let  him  be  accursed.' 


Now  with  such  an  exposition  before  us,  does  it  require  intel- 
lectual acuteness,  or  literary  training  to  determine  whether  an 
honest  subscription  to  the  one  is  compatible  with  a  conscientious 
belief  of  the  other  ?  We  confidently  ask,  whether  it  is  possible 
for  any  man  of  common  sense  and  ordinary  integrity  to  compare 
the  two  theological  systems,  as  thus  embodied  in  their  accredited 
forms,  and  not  to  perceive  that  they  are  most  decidedly  and 
irreconcileably  antagonistic.  Apart  from  all  enquiry  as  to  the 
amount  of  truth  or  error  which  each  contains,  every  unsophisti- 
cated mind,  whether  protestant  or  catholic,  christian  or  heathen, 
must  at  once  see  that  each  condemns  the  other,  that  if  one  be 
true  the  other  must  be  false;  that  in  fact  the  Articles  are  a 
strong,  plain,  unequivocal  protest  against  the  decrees  and  canons, 
and  that  no  man  can  possibly  hold  them  both,  any  more  than 
he  can  serve  Grod  and  mammon ;  or  believe  that  to  be  truth, 
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which  he  knows  to  be  falsehood.  To  '  evade  the  meaning/  to 
'  explain  it  away/  and  to  place  an  unnatural  sense  upon  the 
words,  is  to  seek  shelter  from  diflSculty  in  a  '  refuge  of  lies/  and 
to  secure  certain  advantages  by  the  sacrifice  of  truth  and  honesty. 
To  what  purpose  is  it  that  Dr.  Moberly  assures  us  that  he  knows 
Mr.  Ward  to  be  a  man  of  the  most  thorough  and  upright  inte- 
grity, that  he  is  distinguished  by  ^  the  most  noble  elevation  of 
moral  conscientiousness/  while  we  have  the  fact  before  us,  that 
by  practising  evasion  he  signs  articles  which  he  does  not  believe, 
and  that  he  proclaims  it,  and  glories  in  it.  Is  not  tliis  a  mode  of 
proceeding  which,  in  the  concerns  of  ordinary  life,  would  be 
branded  with  infamy,  and  would  destroy  a  man^s  commercial 
credit  for  ever  ?  Mr.  Keblc  solemnly  warns  the  members  of  con- 
vocation against  daring  to  affirm  the  ^bad  faith'  of  his  Ro- 
manizing friend,  if  any  think  it  '  but  possible '  that  the  pas- 
sage cited  from  his  book,  ^may  be  attributed  to  obliquity  of 
judgment,'  or  '  incautious  reasoning.'  But  if  by  some  mental 
obliquity,  men  can  persuade  themselves  that  it  is  right  to  prac- 
tice deceit,  are  they  therefore  exonerated  from  the  charge  of  bad 
faith?  Was  Saul  of  Tarsus  the  less  a  persecutor,  because^ 
when  he  '  breathed  out  thrcatcnings  and  slaughter '  against  the 
followers  of  Christ,  he  Serily  thought  he  ought  to  do  many 
things  contrary  to  the  name  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth?'  When 
men  do  wrong  against  their  convictions,  there  is  some  hope  that 
they  may  pause  in  their  career,  or  be  checked  in  their  course ; 
but  when  by  some  unhappy  process  both  reason  and  conscience 
are  made  parties  to  delinquency,  there  are  none  of  whose  return 
to  virtue  so  little  hope  is  to  be  entertained,  and  against  whom  it 
is  so  necessary  to  be  on  our  guard. 

Let  it  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  we  are  doing  injustice 
to  Mr.  Ward,  or  that  we  take  too  depreciating  a  view  of  his 
character.  We  are  perfectly  >villing  to  believe  that,  up  to  a 
certain  point,  he  is  an  upright  and  honourable  man.  But  the 
more  we  admire  his  general  excellencies,  the  more  deeply  are 
we  grieved  for  this  lamentable  exception.  This  is  the  point  on 
his  mental  retina  where  there  is  no  power  of  distinct  vision,  this 
is  the  monomania  of  his  morality ;  and  how  pernicious  must  be 
that  school  of  theology  which  produces  such  an  aberration  of 
reason,  such  a  paralysis  of  the  moral  sense  in  the  case  of  sub- 
scription, is  obvious  to  every  one  who  is  not  under  the  Roman- 
izing delusion.  Who  can  calculate  the  amount  of  mischief  to 
the  interests  of  morality  already  occasioned  in  and  out  of  the 
university  by  the  dissemination  of  the  principles  of  Tract  No.  90; 
and  what  would  be  the  condition  of  society,  if  these  were  allowed 
to  imbue  the  minds  of  one  generation  of  students  after  another^ 
and  so  to  spread  their  poison  through  all  ranks  of  the  comma- 
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nlty,  that  the  same  principles  of  interpretation  should  be 
applied  to  vrilh,  deeds^  and  written  contracts  in  general  ?  Still 
it  is  a  comfort  to  know,  that,  unless  in  those  cases  in  which 
a  long  process  of  fallacious  ingenuity  has  been  employed 
on  minds  already  inclined  towards  popery,  the  common  sense 
and  common  honesty  of  the  nation  will  reject  with  abhorrence 
such  detestable  duplicity. 

We  have  noticed,  before  referring  to  the  proceedings  of  con- 
vocation, the  principal  arguments  employed  in  this  case,  with  the 
exception  of  Mr.  Ward^s  own  defence,  to  which  we  shall  pre- 
sently advert,  as  these  publications  before  the  trial  constituted 
in  fact  the  only  discussion  of  the  question.  The  House  of  Con- 
vocation admits  of  no  new  proposition,  no  amendment,  no  alter- 
ing of  a  resolution  proposed;  every  one  must,  therefore,  come 
prepared  to  decide  on  the  case  from  a  previous  consideration  of 
its  merits. 

As  the  time  of  convocation  drew  near,  the  abandonment  of 
the  third  proposition  by  the  Hebdomadal  I3oard  was  announced. 
A  strong  opinion,  it  was  ascertained,  prevailed  against  its  adop- 
tion among  men  of  almost  all  parties;  the  liberal  were  averse 
to  more  stringent  measures,  and  therefore  objected  to  a  new 
test.  Mr.  Ward's  friends  denounced  it  as  an  act  of  usurpation 
and  tyranny ;  while  many  judged  that  no  declaration  could  bind 
men  who  could  apply  such  principles  of  interpretation,  as  the 
tractarians  had  adopted.  Indeed  Mr.  Oakeley  subsequently 
declared,  that  he  should  find  no  difficulty  in  signing  the 
proposed  test.  Tlie  proposition  was  withdrawn  by  the 
board.  A  requisition  numerously  signed,  was  subsequently 
presented  to  the  authorities,  requesting  that  measures  might  be 
taken,  '  for  submitting  to  the  convocation  about  to  assemble  on 
the  13tli  of  February  next,  a  resolution  conveying  the  formal 
censure  of  the  university  upon  the  principles  incidcated  in  the 
90th  number  of  the  '  Tracts  for  the  Times,^  and  a  solemn  repu- 
diation of  the  modes  of  interpreting  the  Thirty-nine  Articles 
therein  suggested.'  In  consequence,  it  was  announced,  by  a 
resolution  of  the  Hebdomadal  Board,  signed  February  4,  1835, 
that,  as  in  Tract  90,  '  entitled,  '  Remarks  on  certain  Passages  in 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles,'  modes  of  interpretation  were  suggested, 
and  have  since  been  advocated  in  other  publications  purporting 
to  be  written  by  members  of  the  university,  by  which,  subscrip- 
tion to  the  said  Articles  might  be  reconciled  with  the  adoption 
of  Roman  Catholic  errors,'  the  following  decree  would  be  pro- 
posed to  the  House  of  Convocation,  ^  That  modes  of  interpreta- 
tion, such  as  are  suggested  in  the  said  Tract,  evading  rather 
than  explaining  the  sense  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  and  recon- 
ciling subscription  to  them  with  the  adoption  of  errors,  which 
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they  were  designed  to  counteract,  defeat  the  object,  and  are  in- 
consistent with  the  due  observance  of  the  above-mentioned 
statutes/  (mentioned  in  the  preamble). 

On  the  publication  of  this  resolution,  the  battle  of  words  was 
renewed  again  with  fresh  vigour;  one  publication  followed  another 
in  rapid  succession,  and  preparations  were  made  on  both  sides  for 
a  desperate  struggle.  Men  of  high  station,  it  is  said,  endeavoured 
in  vain  to  prevail  with  the  authorities  to  withdraw  this  last 
proposition ;  and  when  they  failed,  recourse  was  had  to  the  proc- 
tors, both  of  tractarian  principles,  and  one  of  whom  so  far  gone 
in  their  mysteries  that  his  college  testimonials  had  been  refused. 
Rumours  were  afloat  respecting  the  intention  of  the  proctors  to 
take  on  themselves  the  heavy  responsibility  of  placing  their  veto 
on  the  proceedings  of  convocation  in  relation  to  this  last  proposi- 
tion ;  but  it  was  scarcely  believed  that  two  men,  of  comparatively 
inferior  standing  in  the  university,  would  have  the  temerity  of 
availing  themselves  of  the  power  of  their  short  lived  ofl&ce,  to 
prevent  the  judgment  of  the  university  from  being  taken  on  a 
most  important  question.  But  it  was  soon  known  that,  on 
Monday  evening,  scarcely  three  days  preceding  the  convocation, 
the  proctors  had  actually  informed  the  Vice  Chancellor  that  such 
was  their  intention. 

At  length  the  memorable  13th  of  February  arrived,  special 
trains  by  the  Great  Western,  to  and  from  Oxford,  had  been  an- 
nounced, and  all  was  anticipation.     Intense  was  the  cold,  and 
fast  fell  the  snow ;  but  tlic  number  of  non-resident  members  who 
kept  pouring  in,  and  who  were  seen,  despite  of  the  inclemency 
of  the  wcatlier,  moving  about  in  various  directions,  with  earnest- 
ness depicted  on  their  countenances,  indicated  that  something 
of  deep   and   unusual    interest   was   about  to   happen.     And 
seldom,  if  ever,  had  business  of  a  university  kind  taken  so  deep 
a  hold  on  the  minds  of  the  citizens.     All  seemed  to  feel,  that 
events  were  pending,  intimately  connected  with  their  civil  and 
religious  liberties,  and  anxious  was  the  expectation  as  to  the 
result.     At  twelve  o'clock  a  congregation  was  held,  in  order 
that  those  Masters  of  Arts  who  had  not  yet  taken  their  regen- 
cies, might  be  qualified  according  to  statute  for  voting  in  the 
convocation.     In  the  mean  time,  the  gieat  body  of  members  had 
begun  to  assemble  in  the  theatre,  and  to  take  their  appropriate 
places.     Measures  had  been  adopted  to  prevent  strangers  and 
undergraduates  from  entering  the  quadrangle  contiguous  to  the 
theatre.     About  one  o'clock,  the  Vice  Chancellor,  the  Heads  of 
Houses,  the  Doctors,  and  the  Proctors,  in  solemn  procession 
approach,  and  enter  the  theatre.     On  the  north  side  of  this  ele- 
gant and  ample  structure^  is  a  raised  platform  or  gallery,  slop- 
ing forwards  about  eight  or  ten  feet  from  the  ground^  in  the 
centre  the  Vice  Chancellor  takes  his  place  as  president^  on  either 
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side  of  him  is  a  chair,  one  for  the  high  steward,  another  for  the 
Regius  professor  of  Divinity ;  and  farther  in  front,  and  somewhat 
lower,  sit  the  two  proctors.  The  whole  of  this  gallery  or  platform 
occupying  the  segment  of  a  circle,  is  appropriated  to  the  Doctors. 
Projecting  somewhat  from  either  side,  and  still  further  in  front 
of  the  Doctors,  appears  a  rostrum  or  pulpit.  The  whole  area^ 
the  ladies  gallery,  and  part  of  the  undergraduates  gallery,  are 
now  occupied  by  the  Masters,  all  in  university  costume.  As 
non-resident  members,  there  are  seen  now  in  convocation,  the 
Bishops  of  Chichester  and  Llandaff,  the  Earl  of  Eldon,  Viscount 
Sandon,  Lord  Ashley,  Lord  Romney,  Lord  Haverdale,  Sir  J, 
Mordaunt,  Sir  T.  D.  Acland,  Sir  W.  Hcathcote,  Sir  R.  Comyn, 
Sir  S.  Glynn,  Mr.W.  E.  Gladstone,  M.P.,  Mr.  Henley,  M.P.,  Mr. 
Mackinnon,M.P.,  Archdeacon  Manning,  Dr.Tait,Dr.  Phillimore, 
Dr.  Mereweather,  Dr.  Moberley,  Dr.  Russell,  &c.  Silence  is  ob- 
tained,' all  is  breathless  attention.  All  eyes  are  turned  in  suc- 
cession from  the  Vice  Chancellor  and  the  other  authorities,  to 
the  rostrum  on  the  eastern  side,  where  Mr.  Wardis  seen,  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  Oakeley,  and  other  frienda.  Tte  proceedings 
commence.  The  Vice  Chancellor,  speaking  in  Latin,  states  the 
object  of  the  convocation,  and  difecfs  the  Registrar  of  the  Uni- 
versity, Dr.  Bliss,  to  read  these  passages  from  Mr.  Ward's,  '  Ideal 
of  a  Christian  Church  considered,'  which  had  previously  been 
announced  as  the  ground  of  the  proceedings  by  the  Hebdomadal 
Board.  One  or  two  members  attempt  to  address  the  House, 
but  are  prevented,  as  not  being  in  order  at  this  stage  of  the  pro- 
ceedings. At  Mr.  Ward's  request,  to  be  allowed  to  speak  in  his 
vernacular  tongue,  the  statute  is,  pro  tempore,  dispensed  with, 
which  requires  the  use  of  Latin  only.  Mr.  Ward  then  enters 
on  his  defence  with  considerable  address,  in  a  speech  which, 
with  two  pauses  of  a  few  minutes  to  recover  his  exhaustion, 
occupied  from  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a  half  in  the  delivery, 
following  pretty  nearly  the  same  line  of  argument  as  that  he 
had  pursued  m  his  pamphlet  previously  pubUshed.  He  was 
heard  with  the  deepest  attention  throughout.  He  first  pro- 
tested in  a  strong,  but  respectful  manner,  against  the  com- 
petency of  the  tribunal,  and  the  legality  of  the  proceedings ;  he 
then  endeavoured  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  members  the 
great  difficulty,  and  yet  the  necessity  of  deciding  on  his  case 
with  impartiality.  As  the  defence  has  been  pubUshed  in  so 
many  forms,  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  enter  into  it  at  length ;  it 
may  suffice  to  observe,  that  the  drift  of  the  whole  argument  was 
this :  no  man  can  subscribe  all  the  formulas  of  the  church  in  a 
natural  sense ;  others,  liberals,  high  churchmen,  and  evangeli- 
cals, have  all  been  obliged  to  put  a  force  on  some  parts  of  the 
Articles  or  Prayer-Book,  though  they  differ  as  to  the  particular 
wording  which  they  find  it  necessary  to  evade ;  it  would   be 
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unjust  therefore  to  condemn  him  for  what  others  have  done^ 
and  are  still  doing,  with  impunity.  During  the  delivery  of  his 
speech,  expressions  of  approbation  frequently  burst  forth,  which 
were  uniformly  checked  by  Mr.  Ward,  who  entreated  the 
members  of  convocation  to  act  with  the  calm  deliberation  of 
judges,  and  the  seriousness  of  Christians.  A  protest  in  Latin 
is  tendered  by  Mr.  Ward.  After  two  or  three  short  addresses 
in  Latin  from  some  of  the  members,  the  Yice-Chancellor  puts 
the  question  respecting  the  condemnation  of  the  extracts  &om 
Mr.  Ward^s  book,  and  immediately  the  walls  of  the  theatre 
resound  with  the  loud  vociferation  of  'placet/  of  'non  placet/ 
mingling  in  confused  hubbub.  A  scrutiny  is  demanded.  The 
proctors  take  their  station  at  the  eastern  and  western  doors  to 
receive  the  votes  as  the  members  pass  out,  who  return  by  the 
great  door  in  front  of  the  Vice-Chancellor.  The  senior  proctor 
rises,  and  all  is  expectation.  The  case  is  decided;  'majori 
parti  placet/  disposes  of  the  first  proposition.  The  numbers 
appear  to  have  been — 

For  the  Condemnation    -     -     777 
Against  it 386 


Majority  391 

The  second  proposition  was  then  announced,  respecting  Mr. 
Ward^s  degradation.  Mr.  Ward  alleges  in  his  defence  his 
willingness  to  serve  the  Church  of  England,  if  allowed,  and 
therefore  declares  it  harsh  and  severe,  if  while  others  who  have 
joined  the  church  of  Ilomc  are  allowed  to  retain  their  degrees, 
he  should  be  deprived  of  them.  The  question  is  again  put. 
Mr.  Ellison  of  Balliol  College  addresses  the  convocation  in 
Latin.  Votes  arc  taken  by  the  proctors,  and  again  the  placets 
have  it,  though  with  a  much  smaller  majority.  The  numbers 
now  are — 

For  the  Degradation  -     -     -     569 
Against  it 511 


58 


Before  the  last  question  was  decided,  Mr.  Ward  left  the 
theatre,  and  in  Broad  Street  was  loudly  cheered  by  a  large 
body  of  undergraduates. 

The  third  proposition,  for  condemning  the  principles  of  inter- 
pretation advocated  in  Tract  90,  was  then  put ;  on  which  the 
senior  proctor  rose,  and  at  once  stopped  the  proceedings  of  the 
whole  convocation  by  pronouncing  authoritatively,  '  Nobis 
procuratoribus  non  placet.^  This  was  succeeded  by  loud  demon- 
strations of  approbation  and  dissatisfaction,  testified  by  cheen 
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and  hisses ;  and  here  the  proceedings  of  the  convocation  ter- 
minated. Besides  the  protest,  however,  which  Mr.  Ward 
presented  in  due  form,  in  a  letter  to  the  Vice-ChanceUor,  dated 
the  13th  of  Feb.,  he  states  his  reasons  why  he  holds  that  his 
^  position  in  the  university  is  morally  unaffected  by  what  had 
passed,^  which  are  briefly  these.  The  convocation,  or  the 
university  in  any  of  its  functions,  is  incompetent  to  determine 
autlioritatively  the  sense  in  which  the  Articles  are  to  be  sub- 
scribed by  its  members.  Legal  authorities  have  determined 
that  the  university  is  not  the  ^  imponens^  in  the  matter  of  sub- 
scription, '  that  the  articles  are  imposed,  and  the  sense  of  sub- 
scription determined  by  the  law  of  the  land;  and  that  the 
judges  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  alone  have  the  power  authori- 
tatively to  declare  that  sense,  while  the  supreme  legislature 
alone  has  the  power  of  altering  or  adding  to  it.^  If,  in  Mr. 
Ward^s  view,  convocation  were  the  true  '  imponens,'  he  would, 
without  feeling  disposed  to  inquire  how  far  subscription  is 
necessarily  to  be  considered  a  continuing  act,^  2ki  once  relin- 
quish his  position  in  the  university ;  but,  concluding  his  letter, 
he  says,  '  I  cannot  feel  that  any  obligation  is  laid  upon  me,  in 
consequence  of  the  events  of  this  day,  to  act  for  the  future  upon 
any  different  view  of  subscription  to  the  Articles,  from  that  on 
which  I  have  hitherto  acted,  and  which  is  expressed  in  my  work 
and  pamphlet.^  Mr.  Oakeley,  also,  without  delay,  writes  to  the 
Vice-ChanceUor,  calls  his  attention  to  a  declaration  which  he 
has  made  in  his  pamplilet  on  Tract  90,  and  which  he  had 
repeated  in  a  tract  published  during  the  previous  fortnight,  in 
these  words,  ^I  have  no  wish  to  remain  a  member  of  the 
University,  or  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  England,  under 
false  colours.  I  claim  the  right  which  has  already  been 
asserted  in  another  quarter,  of  holding  (as  distinct  from  teach- 
ing) all  Roman  doctrine ,  and  that  notwithstanding  my  subscrip- 
tion to  the  Thirty -nine  Articles.^  'These  words,^  Mr.  Oakeley. 
says,  Svith  the  same  deliberation  and  distinctness,  I  again 
appropriate  and  repeat.^  With,  what  appears  to  ns,  a  disin- 
genuous quibbling,  capable  of  frittering  away  the  sense  and 
meaning  of  any  declaration  or  act,  he  declares  that  he  does  not 
view  the  decree  of  convocation  as  touching  his  case  as  to  hia 
mode  of  subscribing  the  Articles.  But  disdaining  any  shelter 
to  liimself  on  this  account,  he  challenges  the  university  to  deal 
witli  liim  as  it  had  with  Mr.  Ward.  But  Mf,  on  the  other 
liand,^  he  continues,  '  I  am  allowed,  after  this  plain  and  pubhc 
declaration  of  my  sentiments,  to  retain  my  place  in  the  univer- 
sity, I  sliall  regard  sucli  acquiescence  as  equivalent  to  an  admis- 
sion on  the  part  of  the  academical  authorities,  that  my  own 
subscription  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  is  not  at  variance  with 
'  good  faith.^ '    Before  the  non-resident  members  of  convoca- 
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tion  were  dispersed,  an  address  of  thanks  to  the  proctors  was 
pretty  numerously  signed;  among  the  signatures  to  which, 
were  those  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  Judge  Coleridge,  Dr.  Hook, 
Archdeacon  Manning,  and  Sir  W.  Heathcote.  A  requisition 
to  the  Vice-Chancellor  also  received  many  signatures,  request- 
ing him  that,  as  the  university  had,  by  the  intervention  of  the 
proctors,  been  prevented  from  expressing  an  opinion  on  Tract 
90,  the  matter  might  '  again,  after  the  least  possible  delay,  be 
submitted  to  convocation.' 

There  are  some  points  in  Mr.  Ward^s  defence,  which,  on 
account  of  the  light  they  throw  on  the  present  state  of  princi- 
ples and  parties,  require  a  few  remarks;  his  defence,  we  mean, 
as  contained  not  only  in  his  oral  vindication  on  the  memorable 
13th  of  February,  but  especially  as  it  is  exhibited  in  a  more 
consecutive  and  logical  manner  in  his  '  Address  to  Members  of 
Convocation,'  pubUshed  some  time  previously.  And  in  the 
outset  we  wish  to  do  full  justice  both  to  the  talents  which  it 
displays,  and  the  spirit  which  it  breathes.  Mr.  Ward,  though 
he  has  his  weak  points,  is  assuredly  not  an  opponent  to  be 
despised ;  he  has  much  logical  acumen,  united  with  great 
warmth  of  manner  and  force  of  expression  ;  he  has  both 
courage  and  address,  and  generally  manages  to  convert  a 
defence  into  a  vigorous  attack.  There  also  appears  an  open- 
ness which  is  above  suspicion,  and  a  remarkable  sincerity,  even 
in  the  evasion  and  duplicity  which  he  practises  and  acknow- 
ledges. There  is  also  manifested  a  far  greater  disposition  than 
might  have  been  expected,  to  tolerate  the  opinions  of  others, 
and  to  remain  on  terms  of  peace  with  all  in  the  church,  how- 
ever opposite  may  be  their  views.  But  what  this  spirit,  where- 
ever  it  now  exists^  might  become,  if  once  the  Romanizing  party 
ruled  the  university,  is  matter  of  some  apprehension.  Popery 
full  and  rank  becomes  apparently  lamb-hke  when  its  talons  are 
cut,  its  fangs  extracted,  and  its  movements  restricted  by  a 
chain ;  but  with  liberty  and  power  to  work  out  its  will,  it  is  ever 
to  be  feared.  The  violence  and  malignity  with  which  the  yet 
masked  tractarians  assailed  Dr.  Hampden,  and  the  persevering 
agitation  7>er/rt5  et  7J^/tf«  by  which  they  succeeded  in  raising  a 
storm  of  persecution  against  him — much  to  the  present  regret 
of  many  who  took  part  in  it — together  with  the  general  cha- 
racter of  their  more  recent  movements,  in  and  out  of  the 
university,  show,  in  a  manner  which  cannot  be  mistaken,  what 
may  be  expected,  should  that  body,  of  which  Mr.  Newman  is  the 
general  and  Mr.  Ward  the  champion,  ever  obtain  uncon- 
trolled ascendcncv. 

The  groundM'ork  of  Mr.  Ward's  defence  is  this,  if  he  has 
done  wrong  in  thus  forcing  the  articles,  or,  as  Mr.  Oakeley  would 
say,  extorting  them,  to  speak  sentiments  which  they  do  not 
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really  mean^  others  are  equally  culpable  with  reference  to  the 
Prayer  Book  and  its  services.  No  man^  he  affirms^  can  sub- 
scribe to  all  the  formulas  in  a  natural  sense,  he  has  therefore 
done  only  what  others  do.  But  no  recrimination,  however  just, 
can  make  wrong  right.  The  moral  quality  of  the  action  is  the 
same,  however  many  may  participate  in  similar  guilt.  Such 
a  plea  may  be  valid  against  the  infliction  of  punishment  by  those 
who  are  equally  culpable ;  but  it  cannot  give  the  character  of 
rectitude  to  a  violation  of  truth,  nor  justify  a  departure  from 
honesty  and  good  faith. 

Mr.  Ward,  with  great  adroitness  and  force,  charges  those 
who  hold  evangelic^  doctrine  especially  with  inconsistency  in 
blaming  him ;  but  he  has  undoubtedly,  in  some  instances,  both 
overstated  and  misstated  their  principles.  He  has  looked  at 
their  tenets  through  a  medium  of  his  own,  which  has  presented 
them  to  his  mind  discoloured  and  distorted.  He  has  drawn 
from  their  sentiments  inferences  which  they  who  hold  them 
deny ;  he  has  charged  on  all,  what  may  have  been  found  ultra 
in  any,  and  has  made  no  discrimination  where  many  differences 
exist.  It  has  been  alleged  in  reply,  that  there  is  an  important 
difference  between  articles  of  faith  and  forms  of  devotion,  that 
it  is  by  the  former  that  the  latter  are  to  be  interpreted,  and 
that  the  expressions  in  the  offices  and  services  of  the  church, 
are,  according  to  the  6th  Article,  to  be  interpreted  by  a  refw- 
ence  to  the  scripture  as  the  primary  rule.  Whatever  force 
there  may  be  in  such  a  reply,  certainly  there  is  a  wide  difference 
in  the  position  of  the  evangelical  and  the  Romanist,  who  both 
subscribe.  By  education  perhaps,  by  habit,  and  by  strong  pre- 
dilection, those  who  decidedly  hold  evangelical  truth,  have 
become  so  accustomed  to  regard  as  accordant  with  their  views, 
modes  of  expression,  which  to  others  appear  quite  opposed  to 
them,  that  they  are  seldom,  probably,  aware  of  discrepancy. 
Romanists,  in  subscribing  the  Articles,  perceive  and  acknow- 
ledge how  decidedly  they  are  against  them,  at  least  in  their 
natural  sense;  and  it  was  not  till  the  pubhcation  of  the  Jesuitical 
expedient  proposed  in  Tract  90,  that  they  knew  how  to  reconcile 
their  subscription  to  protestant  aiticles  with  the  beUef  in  popish 
doctrines.  Those  who  are  evangelical  do  not  professedly  ^  evade  * 
the  natural  meaning  of  expressions,  ^  divorce  the  dry  wording  * 
from  their  spirit,  and  put  a  '  non-naturaF  signification  on  them ; 
they  do  not  admit,  that  while  the  obvious  meaning  of  catechism  or 
prayer  book  is  '  as  plain  as  words  can  make  it  on  the  (ww)  evan- 
gelical side,^  they  designedly  explain  it  away,  and  put  on  it  an 
unnatural  sense ;  they  do  not  claim  the  right  of  holding  doc- 
trines which  they  do  not  teach ;  they  do  not  declare  that  their 
faith,  their  love,  their  sympathies  are  with  another  church 
which  the  articles  of  their  own  church  evidently  condemn ;  there 
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is  no  other  ecclesiastical  community  which,  while  they  enjoy 
the  emoluments  and  advantages  of  the  English  church,  they 
consider  nmcli  nearer  tlie  scriptural  truth,  in  which  infallibility 
resides,  from  which  it  is  a  sin  to  separate,  and  to  which  the 
cliurch  of  England,  if  she  Mould  listen  to  diviue  teaching,  would 
return,  seeking  reconciliation  with  penitence  for  her  long  con- 
tinued schism.     There  are  then,  we  must,  and  we  do  cheerfully 
admit,  notwithstanding  the  cleverness  and  ingenuity  with  which 
Mr.  Ward  has  put  the  case,  important  particulars  in  which, 
while  both  make  the  same  subscription,  the  evangelical  portion 
of  the  church  differ  materially  from  the  Romanists  in  their  posi- 
tion ;  but  still  we  must,  in  all  fairness,  say  that  Mr.  AVard  has 
pressed  them  with  difficulties  from  which  we  see  not  how  they 
can  escape.     We  can  have  no  wish  to  depreciate  that  portion  of 
the  established  clergy  with  whose  views  of  Christian  doctrine  we 
80  nearly  sympathize;  but  as  parties  unconnected  with  the  liti- 
gants on  either  side,  our  verdict,  given  with  impartiality^  and 
after  due  deliberation,  is,  that  they  are  not,  and  cannot  be, 
entirely  exonerated  from  the  charges  which  Mr.  Ward  brings 
against  them.     If  some  of  the  ^formularies'  are,  as  Mr. New- 
man acknowledges  in  his  prefiuie  to  Tract  90,  ^  ambiguous,'  so 
that,  while  capable  of  another  sense,  each  may  fairly  use  them 
according  to  his   own   views,  there  arc   seveiTil  parts   of  the 
church  service  and  the  catechism  which  cannot  be  taken  in  an 
evangelical  sense  without  a  very  forced  construction.     A  few 
instances  briefly  stated  will  be  sufficient  to  show  that  we  do  not 
unadnsedly  speak  thus.     Regeneration,  according  to  the  evan- 
gical  doctrine,  is  a  divine  change  wrought  in  the  soul,  by  the 
iioly  Spirit  of  God,  by  means  of  the  truth  of  the  gospel,  and  is 
evermore  accomi)anied  by  ^  rc})cntance  towards  God  and  faith 
in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  /  consequently,  baptismal  regeneration 
is  regarded  as  an  error  unscriptural  and  dangerous.     But  to 
us  it  appears  undeniable  that  baptismal  regeneration  is,  in  the 
most  distinct  manner,  taught  in  the  church  formularies.     So 
far  Mr.   Ward  and  the  tractarians  are  right.     The  object  in 
bringing  the  infant  to  baptism  is  stated  to  be  tjiat  he  may 
receive  what '  by  nature  he  cannot  have ;  that  he  may  be  bap- 
tized with  water  and  the  Holy  Ghost.^  The  prayer  requests  God 
to  '  wash  him  and  sanctify  him  with  the  lloly  Ghost' — '  that 
he,  coming  to  the  lioly  baptism,  may  receive  remission  of  his 
sins  by  spiritual  regeneraticm.'     And  after  the  performance  of 
the  rite,  the  priest  declares  that  '  this  child  is  regenerate,'  and 
thanks  are  ju'esented  that  it  hath  pleased  God  'to  regenerate' 
the  infant  'with  his  Holy  Spirit.'     As  soon  as  the  child  can 
repeat  his  catechism,  he  is  t«aught  that  in  his  baptism  he  was 
made  '  a  member  of  Christ,  a  child  of  God,  and  an  inheritor  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.'    AVhen  the  child,  now  grown  up  into 
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youth,  receives  the  rite  of  confirmation,  his  regeneration  is 
thus  recognized  by  the  high  authority  of  the  bishop]:  '  Almighty 
and  everlasting  God,  who  hast  vouchsafed  to  regenerate  these 
thy  servants  by  water  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  hast  given  unto 
them  forgiveness  of  all  their  sins,^  &c.  The  doctrine  of  baptismal 
regeneration  may  be  denounced  as  unscriptural,  second  only  to 
transubstantiation  in  its  absurdity,  and  probably  exceeding  it  in 
its  mischievous  tendency,  but  to  deny  that  it  is  the  teaching  of 
the  Prayer-book  is  to  fly  in  the  face  of  common  sense,  and  to 
destroy  the  legitimate  use  of  words. 

Passing  by  the  visitation  of  the  sick,  which  in  its  priestly 
absolution  is  as  popish  as  any  Romanist  could  wish,  what  can  be 
said  of  the  burial  service  ?  The  evangelical  minister  believes 
that  those  only  who  ^  die  in  the  Lord '  are  blessed ;  that,  with- 
out a  renewed  heart  and  a  living  faith  in  Christ,  there  is 
no  hope  of  salvation.  But  when  the  infidel,  the  drunkard,  the 
prostitute  is  placed  in  the  grave,  is  not  the  priest  obliged  to 
declare  that  '  it  hath  pleased  Almighty  God  of  his  great  mercy 
to  take  unto  himself  the  soul  of  the  dear  departed  brother  or 
sister,  whose  body  is  therefore  committed  to  the  ground  '  in 
sure  and  certain  hope  of  the  resurrection  to  eternal  life ;'  and 
to  pronounce  over  him  or  her  the  blessing  of  those  '  who  die  in 
the  Lord^  ?  There  cannot  possibly  be  any  ambiguity  here,  as^ 
after  speaking  of  the  happiness  of  the  souls  of  the  faithftd  whose 
departed  spirits  are  with  the  Lord,  it  is  added,  '  We  give  Thee 
hearty  thanks  that  it  hath  pleased  Thee  to  deliver  this  our 
brother  (or  sister)  out  of  the  miseries  of  this  sinful  world.' 
How  can  these  expressions  be  reconciled  with  evangelical 
belief?  Must  not  Mr.  Ward^s  mode  of  interpretation  be  here, 
to  a  certain  extent,  applied  ?  Must  not  the  plain  meaning  be 
'  evaded  ^  or  '  explained  away,^  and  a  sense  put  on  the  words, 
divorced  from  their  spirit,  altogether  'non-natural?' 

And  leaving  those  who  profess  evangelical  truth,  what  party 
is  there,  of  any  principle  or  of  no  principle,  that  can  entirely 
escape  the  sweeping  condemnation  of  Mr.  Ward  ?  How  can  the 
liberal  school  subscribe  their  approbation  to  the  damnatory 
clauses  of  the  Athanasian  Creed  ?  How  can  the  Sabellians,  or 
quasi  Sabellians,  and  we  are  informed  there  are  many — or  the 
Arians  of  various  shades,  subscribe  to  its  definitions  ?  How  can 
the  numerous  class  of  men  who  preach  morality  as  the  ground, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  of  our  acceptance  with  God,  sign  the  Article 
on  justification  by  faith  only?  How  can  the  rigid  Cal\inists  of 
the  school  of  llomaine,  or  that  of  Dr.  Hawker,  subscribe  the 
thirty-first  Article,  or  the  decided  Arminian,  subscribe  the  seven- 
teenth ?  Neither  the  Articles  nor  the  Prayer-book  will  accord  with 
the  faith  of  some ;  and  of  those  who  feel  perfect  freedom  in  the  one, 
many  '  work  in  bondage^  in  the  other.     We  believe  Mr.  Ward 
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was  not  far  from  the  mark^  when  he  said  that  the  spirit  of  the 
teaching  furnished  by  the  Prayer-book  is  not  only  different  from j 
but  absolutely  contradictory  to  that  of  the  Articles;  and  that  ^a 
great  deal  might  be  said  on  this  point — ^that  all  heads  of  colleges, 
fellows^  and  clergymen  of  the  church  of  England^  had,  as  he  felt 
sure  they  must  have  done,  subscribed  in  a  non-natural  sense/ 

If  anything  had  been  wanting  to  prove,  in  the  most  convincing 
manner,  how  completely  subscription  to  articles  and  creeds  has 
failed  of  its  object,  that  deficiency  hjis,  we  think,  by  the  recent 
controversies,  been  amply  supplied.  Where  is  that  'consent 
touching  true  religion,  and  that  avoiding  of  diversities  of 
opinions,^  which,  in  the  royal  'declaration'  of  'the  supreme 
governor  of  the  church  of  England/  constituted  the  very  end  for 
which  these  Articles  were  framed,  and  subscription  to  them 
demanded  ?  In  vain,  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  were  two  thou- 
sand of  the  most  valuable  aud  conscientious  ministers  ejected 
from  their  livings;  Avhat  uniformity  has  been  secured' which  is 
not  hollow,  insincere,  deceptive  ?r-j-a  name  without  a  thing;  a 
sign  without  what  is  signified;  a  mere  semblance  of  union 
externally  exhil)ited,  while,  except  where  the  apathy  of  spiritual 
death  prevails,  all  is  discord  and  disagreement.  Opposite  senti- 
ments and  irrcconcilcable  antipathies  still,  as  in  every  past 
period,  prevail.  And  it  is  truly  lamentable  to  consider  what  is 
the  present  condition  of  a  church  which  lias  sacrificed  with  such 
profusion  the  property,  the  lil)ertie8,  the  lives  of  the  holiest  of 
men,  to  the  idol  of  uniformity.  Is  it  not  now — and  we  speak 
it  not  with  pleasure,  we  indulge  in  no  unholy  triumph — ^is  it  not 
now  convulsed, divided,  distracted  with  contentions;  and  besides 
embodying  in  its  members  and  its  clergy  almost  ercry  form  of 
doctrine  orthodox  and  heterodox,  with  all  the  intermediate 
gradations,  arc  there  not  parties  of  tlie  most  opposite  sentiments 
rans^cd  under  their  respective  banners,  waging  with  each  other 
an  internecine  war  ?  Arc  the  universities,  those  nurseries  of  the 
clergy,  and  as  we  arc  told,  the  conservators  of  sound  theology, 
hiUMuonious  in  their  teaching  ?  Arc  the  bishops,  who  claim  to 
be  the  representatives  of  the  apostles,  agreed?  Are  the  doc- 
trines taught  through  one  diocese  consentaneous  ?  Is  the  same 
gospel  generally  preached  in  the  dift'crent  pulpits  of  the  same 
town  ?  Is  not  the  church  of  England  at  the  present  moment  a 
kingdom  divided  against  itself?  Among  all  the  controversies  of 
the  diilcrent  bodies  of  evangelical  nonconformists  with  each 
other,  which,  M'ith  all  the  evils  connected  with  the  warm  dis- 
cussion of  those  points  on  which  conscientious  men  differ^ 
exhibit  a  large  amount  of  life,  and  health,  and  freedom,  place  a 
check  in  the  peculiarities  of  each,  and  keep  alive  a  spirit  of 
enquiry,  is  there  anything  so  lamentable  as  the  strifes  and  con- 
flicts now  raging  in  the  English  church  ? 
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We  all  remember  the  panic  into  which  the  universities,  espe- 
cially that  of  Oxford,  were  thrown,  when  a  measure  passed  the 
House  of  Commons  to  admit  dissenters  to  the  Uterary  advan- 
tages of  the  academical  course.     It  was  not  proposed  that  they 
should  be  eligible  to  divinity  degrees,  to  fellowships,  to  tutor- 
ships, or  to  any  of  the  high  offices  of  the  university,  but  simply 
that  in  institutions  which  should  be  national  they  might  enjoy 
literary  advantages,  and  take  literary  honours  without  being  com- 
pelled to   sign  any  test,   or  to   perform  any   act   to  which   a 
conscientious  dissenter  might  reasonably  object.     But  the  very 
proposition  was  alarming ;  the  Spanish  armada  could  scarcely 
have  inspired  more  terror.  The  tocsin  was  sounded,  the  beacons 
were  lighted :    *  To  arms  !  To  arms  ! '  was  the  shout  raised  by 
resident,  and  re-echoed  by  non-resident  members.    '  The  church 
is   in   danger,^  was  the  battle  cry,  her  ^eats  of  learning  are 
threatened  with  a  deluge  of  sectaries ;  and  Oxford,  proud  in  her 
orthodoxy,   and  fierce    for   uniformity,   raised   the   banner   of 
her  Thirty-nine  Articles,  dashed  the  gates  of  her  far  famed 
seminary  in  the  face  of  all  who  could  not  conscientiously  sub- 
scribe, and  with  indignant  vociferation  exclaimed,  'procul,procid, 
esie  profani/     And  what  have  her  tests,  and  her  subscriptions^ 
and  her  bigotry  done  for  her  ?     Have  they  prevented  men  of  no 
religion,  or  men  of  any  religion  from  sharing  in  all  her  advan- 
tages, and  aspiring  to  all  her  honours  ?     Have  they  excluded 
Arians,  Pelagians,  Latitudinarians,  or  avowed  Roman  catholics  ? 
Look  at  the  members,  the  fellows,  the  tutors,  the  professors,  and 
ask  what  uniformity  has  been  secured ;  what  barrier  has  been 
effectual  to  prevent  the  entrance  even  of  popery,  that  great  and 
inveterate  antagonist  of  the  English  church  ?     All  whose  con- 
sciences are  pliable  may  now  enter ;  only  the  conscientious  are 
excluded.     We  trust  that  we  may  be  permitted  to  say,  and  that 
with  an  honest  pride,  that  we  belong  to  a  body  of  men  who, 
though  holding  far  more  generally,  and  with  greater  tenacity 
than  the  majority  of  the  English  clergy,  most  of  the  leading 
doctrines  which  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  embody,  can  still,  and 
practically  do  say,  '  It  is  true,  we  value  highly  the  advantages 
enjoyed  within  your  cloistered  walls,  we  never  gaze  on  your 
libraries,  walk  in  your  groves,  or  look  up  on  those  time  honoured 
edifices,  associated  as  they  are  with  such  inspiring  recollections, 
without  a  sigh  over  that  ungenerous  and  exclusive  policy  which 
forbids  our  entrance.     But  if  the  price  of  admission    is   the 
sacrifice  of  our  honour,  we  throw  all  these  advantages  to  the 
winds,  and,  acquiring  what  learning  we  can,  and  where  we  may, 
shall  feel  the  high  satisfaction  of  preserving  our  integrity  un- 
questioned, and  our  conscience  inviolate.^ 

But  what  is  to  be  the  next  scene  in  this  drama?    Whither 
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will  these  proceedings  against  Mr.  Ward  cany  the  university? 
How  can  it  now  pause  ?  Is  not  the  Rubicon  passed  ?  And  how 
will  it  now  advance  towards  the  only  object  which  justifies  the 
degradation  of  Mr.  Ward,  the  securing  of  good  faith  in  sub- 
scribing the  Articles,  and  thus  stopping  that  current  of  Romanism 
which  is  now  rapidly  flowing  into  the  church  ?  Unless  this 
measure  be  followed  up  by  others  of  an  eflfective  kind,  little  or 
nothing  will  have  been  accomplished  towards  cleansing  the 
university  from  the  leprosy  which  has  infected  it.  Is  the  dis- 
ciple to  be  made  a  victim  and  the  master  to  be  untouched?  Is 
the  accessory  to  be  punished,  and  the  principal  to  be  allowed  to 
go  free  ?  Is  the  convocation  consistent  in  condemning  '  The 
Ideal  of  a  Christian  Church/  and  allowing  the  Tract  90  to  pass 
uuceusured,  the  veiy  work  which  originated,  as  far  as  the  present 
controversy  is  concerned,  the  principles  for  which  Mr. Ward's  book 
is  condemned,  and  which  now  circulates  so  freely  in^the  university, 
and  is  recommended  so  strongly  to  the  junior  members  by  the 
resident  and  tutorial  tractarians  ?  If  nothing  farther  is  done, 
the  fermentation  of  tliis  unholy  leaven  will  most  undoubtedly 
proceed,  and  ilr.  AVard's  joy  will  be  full  in  beholding  increasing 
^  numbers  of  English  churchmen,^  who  embrace  ^  the  whole 
cycle  of  Roman  cloctrinc'  We  have  said  that  already  a  lai^ 
body  of  the  tutors  arc  decided  tractarians ;  and  are  the  heads 
of  houses  free  from  Newmanism  ?  May  not  the  present 
minority,  if  things  proceed  as  they  have  lately  been  going  on, 
become  a  Romanizing  majority  ?  And  what  would  be  the  con- 
sequence if,  with  such  a  majority,  a  vice-chancellor  and  two 
proctors  of  the  same  stamp  should  be  elected  to  office?  And 
does  a  review  of  the  past  ten  years,  or  a  consideration  of  the 
present  state  of  the  university  render  this  improbable?  But 
what  can  be  done  ?  Where  is  the  remedy  ?  The  proceedings  of 
of  the  Hebdomadal  Board  have  been  already  treated  vrith  the 
utmost  contempt  by  the  Pusepte  party ;  the  decision  of  the 
convocation  has  been  set  at  nought  as  an  illegal  stretch  of 
power,  and  a  moral  nullity,  leaving  the  great  question  just  where 
it  stood.  But  the  bishops,  it  is  said,  have  declared  most  of  them 
against  the  principle  of  subscription  which  Mr.  Newman  and 
others  advocate.  What  check  has  this  given  to  the  heresy? 
Mr.  Oakcley  maintains  in  the  very  teeth  of  his  own  bishop,  his 
right  to  hold  all  Roman  catholic  doctrines,  while  he  continues 
his  su])j*cription  to  the  Articles,  and  his  enjoyment  of  church 
preferment.  Will  an  appeal  be  made  to  the  ecclesiastical  courts? 
Can  anv  decision  of  theirs  eradicate  the  evil  ?  Where  does  the 
power  lie  to  apply  a  remedy  ?  Is  it  in  '  the  three  estates  of  the 
realm  ?^  Will  thev  venture  to  interfere  ?  Is  it  safe  to  summon 
a  convocation  of  the  clergy  ?    Will  the  illustrious  Lady  who  is 
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Supreme  Governor  of  the  Church  of  England/  with  the  aid  of 
her  council,  or  the  consent  of  her  Parliament,  take  the  matter 
in  hand  ?  What  would  he  the  end  of  such  a  beginning  ?  We 
confess,  and  we  know  that  many  in  the  church  participate  in  the 
same  sentiment,  that  we  see  no  light,  no  opening,  no  prospect  of 
better  things.  All  is  uncertainty,  confusion,  dismay.  Formerly 
the  sectaries  without  were  denounced,  as  placing  the  church  in 
jeopardy,  now  her  worst  'foes^  are  ^  those  of  her  own  house- 
hold/ 

*  O  Navis  referunt  in  mare  te  novi 
Fluctus.' 

A  requisition  was  put  forward,  immediately  after  the  con- 
vocation, requesting  the  Vice-Chancellor  to  adopt  speedy  mea- 
sures for  bringing  the  question  of  the  condemnation  of  Tract  90 
again  before  that  house ;  it  has,  we  believe,  received  up  to  the 
time  of  our  writing  about  500  signatures;  but  with  such  a 
number  of  signatures  will  the  Hebdomadal  Board  hazard  another 
defeat  ?  W^e  strongly  suspect  that  there  are  influences  at  work 
which  are  not  apparent,  and  which  will  effectually  prevent  the 
adoption  of  any  stringent  measures  against  tractarianism.  No 
less  than  500  names  have,  we  understand,  been  appended  to  the 
address  of  thanks  to  the  proctors  who,  on  the  13th  of  February 
stopped  the  proceedings  of  the  convocation  on  the  question  of 
Tract  90  by  their  veto,  among  which  are  those  of  high  consider- 
ation both  in  church  and  state.  The  conflict  it  seems  is  but 
commencing,  and  the  struggle  will  probably  be  desperate,  before 
either  party  succumb.  ^  Be  the  result  what  it  may,'  says  Mr. 
Garbctt,  '  it  must  be  disastrous,  and  end  in  the  further  rending 
of  the  church.'  (The  University,  the  Church,  and  the  New  Test, 
p.  5.)  ^  God's  wrath,'  he  continues,  ^has  brought  upon  us, 
in  the  shape  of  schism  and  faction,  real  danger,  and  possible 
destruction.'  ^  The  church  is  bleeding  her  life  away,  and  must 
rest  or  die.'  Mr.  Oakeley,who,  with  all  his  Romanism,  professes 
much  attachment  to  the  church  of  England,  thus  addresses  the 
Bishop  of  London,  when  entreating  him  to  pause.  '  If  we 
tamper  with  a  body  of  such  delicate  structure,  and  such  hetero- 
geneous materials,  or  enforce  or  enfeeble  either  of  the  powers  on 
whose  gentle  and  well  poised  sway  it  depends  for  the  equabiUty 
of  its  movements,  my  own  deep  and  deliberate  apprehension  is 
that  it  will  break  up,  and  its  dissociated  parts  fly  away  in  obe- 
dience to  some  more  powerful  attraction,  or  wheel  their  restless 
and  self-chosen  course  round  and  round  the  dreary  regions  of 
space.  This,  its  brittleness  and  want  of  inward  balance,  might, 
indeed,  be  a  proof  that  it  had  never  been  a  divine  work  at  all,  at 
least,  as  to  its  essential  frame  work ;  but  they  might  also  tend 
to  shew  that,  though  a  divine  work,  it  has  not  been  treated  as 
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God  would  have  it  treated/     (Letter  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
London,  p.  38.) 

There  seems  to  be  a  provision  in  nature  by  which,  in  many 
cases,  evils  work  their  own  remedy.  The  storm  purifies  the 
atmosphere ;  violent  disturbances  in  the  functions  of  animal  life, 
not  unfrequently  by  throwing  out  of  the  system  the  elements  of 
mischief  which  had  been  gathering,  lead  to  renovated  health. 
And  should  such  be  the  termination  of  the  present  disastrous 
commotions,  it  will  be  worth  all  the  struggles  and  difficulties 
througli  which  the  church  of  England  is  now  passing.  The  best 
result  that  wc  can  hope  for  is,  that  they  may  hasten  on  the  period 
of  her  emancipation,  when  delivered  from  the  incubus  of  state 
patronage,  freed  from  the  bondage  of  state  controul,  and  thrown 
on  her  own  resources,  she  may  have  power  to  rid  herself  not  only 
of  her  Romanizing  priests  who  arc  undermining  her  doctrine,  but 
also  of  her  ambitious  and  worldly -minded  ministers  who  degrade 
her  character  and  destroy  her  usefulness ;  when  she  may  have  full 
liberty  to  amend  her  constitution,  revise  her  liturgy,  and  enforce 
her  discipline ;  then,  retaining  as  many  bishops  as  she  pleased, 
and  adopting  what  forms  she  thought  most  for  her  edification, 
other  christian  communities,  no  longer  oppressed  or  insulted  by 
her,  would  cheerfully  extend  the  right  hand  of  fellowship,  and 
hail  her  as  a  welcome  and  powerful  ally  in  the  diffusion  of  truth 
and  righteousness  throughout  the  world. 
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Conduct  of  Major- General  Napier,  Lieutenant -Governor  of  Gucnuey, 
By  J.  Buwditch.     Jcilerys  and  Co.,  123,  Chancery  Lane. 

3.  Observations  of  Advocate  Tapper,  of  Guernsey,  in  Answer  to  Mr. 
Bowditch,     Guernsey.     Brouard. 

4.  Authentic  Report  of  the  Evidence  taken  before  the  Royal  Court  of 
the  Island  oj  Guernsey,  relative  to  certain  Charges  of  Conspiracy  and 
Sedition,  Also  of  the  Trials  instituted  thereon  ;  and  of  the  Corres- 
pondence  between  the  Royal  Court  and  Her  Majestyls  Government,  from 
the  4th  day  of  June  to  the  XOth  day  of  August,  1844  ;  -taken  ckiefy 

from  the  Records  of  the  Royal  Court,     Guernsey  :  Brouard. 

Mr.  Duncan's  voUmie  named  above,  was  published  in  the 
year  1841.  Tlie  principal  materials  for  it,  were  derived  from 
orders  in  council,  acts  of  parliament,  and  ordinances  of  the 
lloyal  Court  of  Crucrnsey.  Tlie  work  is  highly  creditable 
to  the  research  and  ability  of  the  author ;  and  is,  we 
think,  quite  a  model  of  the  most  useful  kind  of  hiitoricml 
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composition.  The  writer's  aim  evidently  was  to  state  facts^  rather 
than  to  give  opinions.  He  has  often  been  referred  to  as  an  autho- 
rity, in  the  recent  pleadings  before  the  Privy  Council.  It  may  be 
right  to  add,  that  the  book  is  neither  a  cheap,  nor  a  popular  one. 
Its  very  excellence  renders  it  a  book  for  the  few. 

Most  of  the  readers  of  this  journal  were  taught  at  school  to 
name,  as  among  the  British  possessions,  Jersey,  Guernsey, 
Aldemey,  and  Sark :  yet  till  recently  little  more  was  known  of 
these  places,  than  of  the  Falkland  Islands,  or  the  Azores.  Mr. 
Inglis^s  work  on  the  Channel  Islands  excited  much  attention, 
and  considerably  increased  the  number  of  visitors  to  the  scenes 
he  described :  but  the  great  majority  of  even  intelligent  people 
in  this  country,  are  still  ignorant  of  the  history,  character, 
and  customs,  of  the  islanders,  who,  dwelling  within  the  arms  of 
a  French  bay,  are  among  the  most  devotedly  loyal  of  all  the 
subjects  of  Britain :  and  who,  living  under  the  same  sceptre  as 
ourselves,  and  near  to  our  own  shores,  are  free  from  the  burden 
of  debt,  of  heavy  taxes,  of  a  landed  aristocracy,  of  a  standing 
army,  of  an  expensive  administration.  The  simple  institutions 
of  these  people  well  deserve  the  study  of  statesmen. 

^  The  happiest  community,  which  it  has  ever  been  my  lot  to 
fall  in  with,  is  to  be  found  in  the  little  island  of  Guernsey  .  .  . 
.  .  .  How  is  it  that  Guernsey  should  be  so  much  ahead  in 
the  career  of  happiness  ?  Guernsey  has  superior  laws  —  superior 
institutions,' 

So  wrote,  iu  1832,  Frederic  Hill,  Esqr.,  the  government  in- 
spector of  prisons,  who  had  twice  visited  the  island  under  circum- 
stances favourable  for  becoming  acquainted  with  its  condition. 
Nothing  has  since  occurred  to  render  inapplicable  his  glowing 
eulogium. 

During  the  pastyear,  the  island  authorities  have  been  brought, 
several  times,  into  collision  with  the  imperial  government ;  and 
public  attention  has  thus  been  directed  to  them.  Some  account 
of  the  islands,  and  the  recent  disputes  connected  with  them, 
will  not  therefore  be  deemed  unseasonable,  or  uninteresting. 

Nearly  100  miles  to  the  south  west  of  Southampton  is  Alder- 
ney,  an  island  about  eight  miles  in  circuit.  Twenty  miles  further 
in  the  same  direction  is  Guernsey,  which  is  nine  and  a  half  miles 
long,  and  five  and  a  half  in  extreme  breadth  j  and  no  spot  in 
which  is  more  than  two  miles  from  the  sea.  Still  twenty  miles 
onward — or  reckoningfrom  port  to  port  thirty — andbearingtothe 
south-east,  is  Jersey,  twelve  miles  in  length,  and  seven  in  extreme 
breadth.  Between  the  two  last-mentioned  places,  is  the  re- 
markable little  island  of  Sark  j  and  between  Sark  and  Guernsey 
are  Herm  and  Jethou,  mere  rocks  covered  with  scanty  herbage, 
and  having,  the  former,  but  a  few  houses  upon  it,  the  latter  three 
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only.  As  seen  from  Guernsey,  the  appearance  of  these  various 
islands,  studding  the  sea,  and  becoming  more  or  less  distinct 
with  every  change  of  the  atmosphere,  and  every  alternation  of 
light  and  shade,  is  exceedingly  picturesque. 

By  every  one,  who  has  admired  the  '  tall  ancestral  trees  '  of 
England,  the  want  of  timber  is  at  once  felt  as  a  great  deficiency 
in  the  Channel  Islands.  Whether  it  be  owing  to  the  absence  of 
all  shelter  from  the  winds,  or  to  other  causes,  wc  are  unable  to 
say ;  but  not  one  fine  tree,  like  the  forest  trees  of  our  own 
country,  is  any  where  to  be  seen.  With  this  exception,  however, 
the  traveller  will  find  little  to  check  his  admiration,  and  very 
much  to  awaken  it.  To  those  who  wish  for  the  mild  but  brac- 
ing air  of  the  sea,  it  were  difiicult  to  select  more  agreeable  places 
of  resort.  All  the  islands  excepting  Aldemey — with  which  there 
is  no  regular  steam  communication — are  easily  accessible  :  and 
if  our  readers  purpose  to  repair,  for  a  month  or  so,  to  the  vicinity 
of  the  sea,  wc  can  assure  them  that  they  vrill  be  highly  gratified 
by  a  trip  to  the  Channel  Islands.  At  an  expense,  scarcely 
greater,  perhaps  less,  than  that  incurred  by  a  sojourn  at  Rams- 
gate  or  Brighton,  they  may  combine,  with  saline  breezes  in  per- 
fection, scenery  beautiful  and  varied,  and  a  state  of  society 
which,  to  an  Englishman,  is  novel  and  instructive. 

The  largest  of  these  islands,  Jersey,  is  the  most  populous  and 
lively.  In  the  interior  it  is  well  wooded,  though  the  trees  are 
not  large;  well  cultivated;  and  pleasantly  diversified.  Some 
of  its  views  arc  surpassingly  beautiful.  From  Prince's  Tower, 
for  example,  where  the  eye  commands  a  considerable  part  of 
the  island,  and,  looking  across  the  sea,  discerns  a  long  range  of 
the  French  coast,  and  on  a  clear  day  may  distinguish  the  cathe- 
dral of  Coutances,  the  stranger  tears  himself  away  with  great 
reluctance. 

Sark  is  a  mountain  three  miles  long  and  one  broad,  rising 
around  its  whole  circumference,  precipitously  from  the  sea; 
and  is  accessible  on  the  one  side,  only  by  the  aid  of  a  rope ; 
on  the  other,  by  lauding  in  a  small  nook,  where  a  tunnel 
bored  under  the  beetling  rock,  leads  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
island. 

As  the  voyager  approaches  Guernsey,  he  sees  St.  Peter's  Port, 
its  only  town,  nestling  in  the  bosom  of  a  small  bay.  The  houses 
come  down  to  the  beach,  and  cover  the  side  and  crown  the  sum- 
mit of  the  ratlier  high  and  steep  ascent ;  being,  on  the  rising 
ground,  very  generally  interspersed  witli  gardens  and  grren- 
houses.  The  suburbs  of  the  town  surprise  the  visitor,  by  the 
number  of  genteel  residences  they  contain,  each  one  adorned 
with  luxiuiant  evergreens  and  flowers.  In  the  interior  of  the 
island  are  several  villages  ;  and  though  the  population  ii  four 
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times  as  dense  as  in  Ireland,  there  is  no  crowding.  Every 
cottage  has  its  garden,  which  is  well  stored  with  shruhs  and 
flowers,  and  very  rarely  neglected.  Indeed,  the  passion  for 
gardening,  ornamental  as  well  as  useful,  is  among  the  most 
striking  characteristics  of  the  natives  of  this  charming  island. 
They  are  distinguished  also  by  simplicity,  honesty,  enterprise, 
and  independence.  Existence  among  them  is  enjoyed,  not  en- 
dured ;  and  certainly,  as  compared  with  the  people  of  our  own 
beloved  but  misgoverned  country,  they  are  a  thriving,  contented, 
and  happy  race.* 

The  coast  scenery  of  all  these  islands  is  captivating.  Here, 
the  traveller  pursues  his  way  through  a  deep  and  winding  valley, 
to  the  quiet  and  sandy  beach.  There,  he  climbs  to  the  edge 
of  the  abyss,  and  seating  himself  on  a  huge  crag,  looks  far 
down  on  the  rock-bound  coast,  and  finds  a  strange  delight  in  the 
sweep  and  shriek  of  the  sea-gull,  and  the  cauldron  overflowing 
with  the  foam  of  the  wildest  surges.  Or  yonder,  with  careful 
footsteps,  he  picks  his  way  along  the  steep  and  rugged  descent, 
till  lie  finds  himself  by  the  water's  edge,  with  stupendous  preci- 
pices of  solid  rock  towering  behind  him,  a  wild  cavern  yawning 
at  his  right  hand,  the  beach  strewed  with  rocky  fragments  of 
every  size  and  form,  while  here  and  there  a  vast  pile  of  rock 
stands  bare  and  erect  amidst  the  spray. 

At  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  the  Channel  Islands  were 
a  part  of  the  duchy  of  Normandy ;  and  they  remained  so,  as 
long  as  the  English  kings  held  possession  of  that  province. 
When  John  lost  his  continental  tcrritorv,  the  islanders  remained 
faithful  to  him.  Being  thus  completely  severed  from  the  seat 
of  government  at  Rouen,  it  became  necessary  to  give  them  new 
laws.  These  were  framed  according  to  Norman  customs,  and 
are  to  this  day  styled  the  constitutions  of  King  John.  If  a 
Guernseyman  be  asked  when  his  country  became  subject  to 
England,  his  quick  reply  is,  that  England  is  the  subjected 
country,  and  that  the  Normans  were  the  conquerors.  Many  of 
the  ancient  customs  and  privileges  still  exist ;  and  the  ancient 
language,  Norman  French,  still  struggles,  though  in  vain,  for 
the  precedency. 

The  institutions  of  the  several  islands  are  substantially  the 
same.  It  will  suffice,  therefore,  to  explain  those  of  Guernsey, 
which  have  recently  undergone  a  slight  reform  by  a  bill,  passed 
in  the  islaud  legislature  on  the  9th  of  June,  1843,  and  the 

*  Barbel's  Guide  to  Guernsey  will  be  found  a  very  useful  handbook.  Ua- 
like  the  generality  of  books  of  its  class,  it  is  filled  with  really  useful  informa- 
tion, and  without  the  ordinary  intermixture  of  garish  description  and  bad 
poetry.  We  may  mention  also  a  very  usefully  constructed,  and  cheap  pocket 
map,  published  by  Mosa. 
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royal  assent  to  which  was  communicated  on  the  26th  of  De- 
cember last. 

To  render  the  explanation  as  clear  as  possible^  we  will  first 
exhibit  the  judicial  and  legislative  authorities  assembled ;  and 
afterwards  explain  the  mode  of  their  appointment. 

Will  the  reader  imagine  himself  crossing  the  hall  of  a  sub- 
stantial buildings  and  entering,  not  at  either  end  but  by  the 
side,  a  moderate  sized  room?  Fine  portraits  of  Sir  John 
Doyle  and  Lord  Seaton,  and  full  length  portraits  of  Lord  de 
Saumarez,  and  the  late  eminent  bailiff,  Daniel  De  Lisle  Brock, 
Esq./adorn  the  walls.  The  room  itself  is  plain,  and  yet  wears  an 
air  of  thorough  respectability.  To  the  left  of  the  visitor,  as  he 
enters,  there  rise  from  the  floor,  seats  for  perhaps  two  hundred 
people.  At  his  right  there  are  also  seats  arranged  for  official 
persons.  This  is  the  court-house,  where  justice  is  administered. 
It  is  also  the  parliament  house. 

Suppose  the  proceedings  to  be  judicial.  At  liis  right,  the 
visitor  observes  on  a  raised  and  distinguished  seat  the  bailiff, 
who  is  the  highest  civil  functionary  on  the  island,  and  has  a 
salary  of  £300  a  year.  On  the  right  and  left  of  the  bailiff  are 
other  gentlemen,  not  less  than  seven;  if  all  are  present,  twelve. 
These  are  called  jurats.  Together  with  the  bailiff,  they  act  in 
all  important  civU  and  criminal  causes,  as  both  judge  and  jury  : 
and  from  their  decision  there  is  no  appeal  excepting  to  the  queen 
in  council.  Below  the  baiUff  and  jurats,  and  at  their  right  hand, 
is  the  attorney-general,  who  has  a  salary  of  £200  yearly :  at 
their  left  and  before  them,  arc  seats  for  the  advocates  and  others 
connected  with  the  causes  tried.  Such  is  the  court  of  justice. 
The  proceedings  are  carried  on  in  the  French  language,  but 
witnesses  are  examined  in  English,  if  they  speak  it.  The  jurats 
listen  to  the  pleadings  and  the  evidence;  question  the  wit- 
nesses if  they  think  it  necessary ;  and  when  the  trial  is  com- 
pleted, give  their  verdict  aloud,  one  by  one,  generally  assign- 
ing the  reasons  for  it.  The  bailiff  commonly  gives  a  summary 
of  the  cause ;  and  then  pronounces  the  opinion  of  the  majority 
of  the  jurats,  which  is  the  sentence  of  the  court.  If  there  he 
an  equality  of  votes,  the  bailiff  has  a  casting  vote.  There  is 
no  display  iu  the  court  house.  Neither  counsel  nor  judges  wear 
any  official  dress.  The  proceedings  are  marked  by  much  less 
technicality,  and  much  more  common  sense,  than  our  own 
courts  of  justice.  May  this  people  ever  beware  of  apeing  the 
follies  of  their  neighbours,  and  retain  their  own  dignified  sim- 
plicity !  For  it  they  are  pre-eminent.  Should  they  ever  stoop  to 
become  imitators,  they  can  never  get  beyond  an  humble  mimicir 
of  that  which  is  useless  and  effeminate  in  the  customs  of  England. 

Enter  the  same  place  when  the   legislature,  or  "  States  of 
Deliberation/^  are  assembled :  and,  if  all  the  members  be  pre- 
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sent,  there  are  the  bailiff^  the  twelve  jurats^  •  eight  rectors  of 
parishes,  the  attorney-general,  six  deputies  of  St.  Peter's  Port, 
and  nine  deputies  from  the  other  parishes :  iu  all  thirty-seven. 
That  is  the  parliament.  In  cases  where  a  question  is  not 
decided  by  two-thirds  of  the  members  present,  the  president 
(the  bailiff)  may,  if  he  think  fit,  submit  it  a  second  time,  within 
one  month,  when  it  is  decided  by  a  majority  of  votes.  By  this 
body  the  general  affairs  of  the  island,  including  its  taxation^  are 
managed.  Its  proceedings  are  public  by  sufferance.  The  mi- 
litary governor — of  whom  more  will  be  said  hereafter — ^has  a 
right  to  be  present  and  speak,  but  not  to  vote.  The  relation  of 
this  local  legislature  to  the  British  parliament,  has  given  rise  to 
some  serious  difficulties ;  and  would,  but  for  the  spirit  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  their  ancient  and  cherished  charters,  have  sunk 
the  people  into  thorough  dependence  and  beggary. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  bailiff,  jurats,  and  attorney- 
general,  are  functionaries  both  in  the  judicial  court  and  in  the 
legislature.  When  they  sit  as  legislators,  they  are  joined  by 
eight  clergymen  and  fifteen  deputies.  The  bailiff  and  attorney- 
general  are  appointed  by  the  crown ;  which  appointment^  how- 
ever, is  commonly  a  formal  way  of  executing  the  wish  of  the 
Guernsey  authorities.  The  clergymen  sit  in  the  parliament 
ex  officio.  The  other  members  are  appointed  by  the  people  as 
follows.  The  rate-payers  in  the  parish  choose  persons  to  ma- 
nage their  parochial  affairs.  These  persons  elect  the  deputies 
in  the  several  parishes.  When  a  jurat  dies,  the  bailiff,  the 
survi\dng  jurats,  the  attorney-general,  the  eight  clergymen,  and 
all  the  parochial  authorities,  form  one  elective  body,  for  appoint- 
ing his  successor.  The  appointment  is  for  life,  the  yearly  fees 
are  not  more  than  £15,  and  the  person  elected  must  serve, 
under  pain  of  imprisonment  or  expatriation.  Every  man  in 
Guernsey  is  bound  to  serve  his  country  when  called  upon  to  do 
so  by  the  public  voice.  The  same  elective  body  appoints  the 
sheriff,  to  whose  office  there  is  annexed  a  salary  of  uncertain 
amount.  The  entire  number  of  electors  is  222 ;  but  it  will  be 
borne  in  mind  that  they  never  act  as  a  body,  excepting  in  the 
choice  of  a  jurat  or  sheriff. 

The  mode  of  electing  the  deputies  requires  and  deserves  a 
little  further  explanation.  In  each  of  the  country  parishes,  the 
rate-payers  choose  yearly  two  constables.  The  same  parties 
choose  also  other  officers  called  douzeniers,  the  number  of  the 
latter  being  generally  twelve.  They  are  chosen  for  life :  their 
service  is  compulsory  and  without  pay.  No  one  is  qualified  for 
the  office  who  has  not  been  constable.  These  constables  and 
douzeniers  regulate  the  parochial  assessments.  In  the  collection 
of  such  taxes  as  are  levied  on  property,  they  occupy  the  place 
of  the  income-tax  commissioners  in  England,  and  their  task  is 
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usually  an  easy  one.  They  also  attend  to  the  streets^  roads^ 
boundaries,  drainage,  &e.  In  short,  they  are  a  sort  of  corpora- 
tion in  each  parish ;  the  senior  constable  being  the  chairman  of 
their  meetings.  By  tiie  recent  Reform  Bill,  the  populous  and 
wealthy  parish  of  St.  Peter's  Port  is  to  have  five  such  corporate 
bodies ;  but  the  parochial  authority  is  to  remain  almost  exclu- 
sive! v  with  one  of  the  five. 

The  nunil)er,  then,  of  these  corporations — so  ire  may  call 
them — is  fourteen ;  namely,  one  for  each  of  the  couutry  parishes, 
and  five  for  the  town.  Of  these,  one  sends  two  deputies  to 
the  legislature;  the  remaining  thirteen  return  one  deputy  each. 
The  election  is  for  one  session  only,  there  being  several  sessions 
during  the  yeai\ 

Every  man  in  Guernsey,  unless  in  very  special  cases  of  ex- 
emption, is  trained  to  arms ;  and  is  thus  prepared  iu  case  of 
invasion,  to  defend  his  rock-bonnd  home.  The  island  is  also 
protected  by  the  dangerous  mivigation  of  the  surrounding  seas 
— the  danger  arising  both  from  the  rocks  and  the  currents. 
None  but  practised  and  skilful  seamen  can  venture  there. 
If  the  reader  should  ever  ])ass  from  Guernsey  to  Sark  in  the 
neat  little  cutter  which  runs  between  those  places  daily,  he  may 
have  Jin  opportunity  of  admiring  the  style  in  which  she  is  made 
to  thread  a  triangle  of  rocks,  where  but  for  the  turn  of  the 
helm  at  the  riglit  instant,  the  vessel  must  ineritably  strike. 
The  English  government,  however,  deeming  the  island  both 
important  and  insecure  from  its  proximity  to  France,  has 
planted  cannon  all  round  it,  but  from  their  small  calibre  and 
short  range  they  would  at  present  prove  totally  ineflicient.  On 
the  heights  above  the  town  there  is  an  extensive  and  strong 
fortification,  which  cost,  certainly  more  than  .li200,000,  and, 
w(;  have  been  told,  more  than  half  a  million  sterling.  A  niiU- 
tarv  governor — now  (rcneral  ^X,  F.  Napier — resides  on  tlie 
island,  and  the  garrison  is  entirely  under  his  c(nitrol.  He 
lias  also  the  regulation  of  the  i^sland  militia,  which,  during 
tluj  last  war,  was  vcrv  efTective.  Sir  John  Dovle  said, 
that  with  it  alone,  he*  would  undertake  to  defend  the  island 
ag.iinst  any  attack  of  the  French.  The  garrison  expeujics, 
including  th(!  erection  of  the  works,  are  borne  by  that  pay-master 
general,  John  Hull.  The  military  governor  is  the  patron  of  all 
the  church  livings. 

Thi^  niisehievous  custom  of  primogeniture  and  entail,  as 
existing  in  England,  is,  in  Guernsey,  unknown;  and  the  law 
verges,  to  say  the  least,  towards  a  contrary  extreme.  The 
owner  of  lauded  property  may  sell  it  at  any  time ;  but,  if  he 
have  children,  lie  cannot  bequeath  it.  The  law  divides  it  among 
all  his  children,  giving  however  some  advantage  to  the  eldes 
son.    In  consequence  of  this  arrangement^  there  are  no  larp ' 
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landed  estates,  and  scarcely  any  tenants^  but  a  great  numbed 
of  small  and  independent  proprietors.  It  is  delightful  to  wit- 
ness the  sturdy  and  dignified  manhood  of  the  little  cultivators 
of  Guernsey,  as  contrasted  with  the  servility  of  too  many  of  the 
yeomanry  of  England.  The  late  bailiflf,  Mr.  Brock — one  of  the 
most  enlightened  politicians  of  modern  times — strongly  recom- 
mended a  similar  plan  of  partition,  as  a  panacea  for  the  evils  of 
Ireland.  The  testimony  of  such  a  man,  whose  views  were 
founded  on  the.  experience  of  three  quarters  of  a  century,  is 
weighty.  His  arguments  are  clear  and  conclusive;  and  may 
be  seen  in  Mr.  Duncan^s  volume,  page  307. 

The  taxation  of  Guernsey  is  very  light.  It  may  be  quickly 
explained  under  two  heads : — ^first,  the  parochial  taxation ;  and 
secondly,  the  taxation  for  the  general  purposes  of  government. 

The  parochial  taxation  is  raised  in  each  parish  by  the  cor- 
poration already  described,  having  been  previously  voted  by  a 
general  meeting  of  the  rate-payers.  It  is  a  property  tax.  In  the 
country  parishes  no  one  is  charg6d  with  this  tax,  who  has  not 
possessions  worth  jBlOO.  In  the  town,  taxation  commences 
with  those  who  are  worth  £200.  All  kinds  of  property  are 
included  in  the  calculation,  even  household  furniture.  This 
tax  amounts  to  about  3s,  4;d.  per  cent,  per  annum ;  and  by  it 
provision  is  made  for  the  poor,  and  for  all  other  parochial 
expenses,  such  as  lighting,  public  pumps,  &c.  It  is  humiliating 
to  be  compelled  to  add,  that  no  inconsiderable  part  of  this 
burden  is  imposed  on  the  people  of  Guernsey  by  the  United 
Kingdom.  Mr.  Brock,  writing  in  1840  to  Lord  Normanby, 
said  : — 

'  Out  of  261  inmates  (in  the  town  workhouse)  109  are  strangers, 
or  born  of  strangers,  almost  all  of  whom  are  English,  Scotch,  or  Irish, 
whereas  in  all  England,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  single  Guernsey 
pauper.' 

The  expenses  of  the  general  government  are  defrayed  by 
publicans'  licences,  a  duty  of  Is.  a  gallon  on  spirits,  and  the 
harbour  dues ;  which  together  suffice  for  the  payment  of  sala- 
ries, for  keeping  in  repair  the  excellent  roads  of  the  island  with- 
out any  turnpike  gates,  for  coast  defences  against  the  inroads 
of  the  sea,  for  public  buildings,  harbours,  &c.  The  revenue 
amounts  to  about  £7,500.  Should  it  at  any  time  prove  insuf- 
ficient, the  States  have  the  power,  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of 
their  number,  of  levying  a  small  property  tax,  which  would  be 
collected  in  the  same  way  as  the  parochiad  property  tax. 

The  Channel  Islands,  it  will  be  seen,  are  free  from  the  into- 
lerable burdens  and  annoyances  of  English  taxation.  There 
are  no  custom-house  officers  to  vex  the  traveller,  no  excisemen 
to  intrude  upon  the  tradesman :  there  is  no  long  array  of  tax 
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gatherers^  no  host  of  well  paid  commissioners.  There  are  no 
indirect  taxes  stealthily  filching  from  the  purchaser  a  large 
part  of  every  shilling  he  expends.  Tenpence  is  the  regular 
price  for  tlirce  pounds  of  good  moist  sugar^  excellent  coflee  is 
sold  for  lOd.  or  Is.  the  pound,  and  good  tea  at  2s.  5d.  And 
even  from  these  prices  a  considerable  reduction  is  to  be  made. 
The  pound  weight  is  more  than  17  oz.  of  our  standard,  making 
a  difference  of  8f  per  cent. ;  and  English  money  is  always  at  a 
considerable  premium.  These  two  causes  reduce  the  tea  quoted 
at  2s.  5d.  to  2s.  English,  and  other  articles  in  proportion. 

The  islands  have  repeatedly  been  troubled  by  the  intermed- 
dling of  the  British  Parliament  or  Ministry :  and  well  do  these 
parts  of  their  history  exemplify  the  words  of  Solomon  :  '  wisdom 
is  a  defence.^  When  England  was  attempting  by  the  leger- 
demain of  an  act  of  parliament  to  make  a  pound  note 
and  a  shilling  worth  a  guinea,  though,  de  facto,  a  guinea 
would  buy  a  pound  note  and  six  shillings,  the  Guernsey- 
men  saw  no  mystery  in  the  currency  question,  but  very  wisely 
determined  to  say  their  money  was  worth,  what  everj'  body 
knew  it  was  really  worth.  Accordingly,  in  1811,  and  again  in 
1812,  the  merchants  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Brock,  unani- 
mously resolved  to  raise  the  denominative  value  of  the  coin 
then  current  among  them ;  and  by  tliis  natural  expedient,  they 
prevented  what  would  otherwise  have  inevitably  foUowed,  the 
disappearance  of  a  metallic  currency  from  the  island.  In  1836 
Sir.  R.  Peel  intimated  an  intention  of  introducing  the  British 
currencv  into  the  Channel  Islands.  Mr.  Brock,  in  a  letter  re- 
luting  to  this  proposal,  touched  the  general  question  of  the 
currency  with  the  hand  of  a  master,  shewed  the  ruinous  conse- 
quences of  Sir  R.  Peel's  measure  in  England,  and  assigned 
various  special  reasons  why  the  contemplated  change  could  not 
be  made  in  Guernsey  :  and  the  affair  dropped.  In  1821  an  act, 
of  whicli  the  islanders  had  no  notice,  received  the  royal  assent, 
closing  the  ports  of  the  Channel  Islands  iigainst  wheat,  when 
it  was  under  80s  in  England.  This  was  quite  a  new  thing  to 
people  accustomed  to  have  their  ports  open  to  the  productions 
of  all  the  world,  duty  free :  and  the  effect  of  the  measure  would 
have  been  to  raise  the  price  of  wheat  (as  often  as  the  price  in 
England  was  under  80s)  to  more  than  double  the  price  for 
which,  after  a  good  harvest,  it  sells  in  tlie  islands  :  and  this  too 
among  a  people  dependent,  to  a  great  extent,  on  foreign  growth 
for  their  very  existence.  ^  Is  it  possible,'  asked  Mr.  Brock, 
'  that  any  intention  should  exist  to  take  away  the  very  means 
of  our  subsistence  ?'  He  came  over  to  England  together  with 
one  of  the  jurats,  to  remonstrate,  and  the  obnoxious  clause  was 
repealed  the  next  session.  In  1834  the  agriculturalists  of  the 
West  of  England  complained  that  foreign  com  was  smuggled 
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into  this  country  as  the  produce  of  the  Channel  Islands. 
A  blundering  report  was  obtained  on  the  subject,  and  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  Mr.  Baring,  introduced  a  bill 
to  deprive  the  islanders  of  their  ancient  right  of  sending  their 
home  grown  com,  free  of  duty,  into  the  English  market.  Mr. 
Brock  again  took  the  field,  accompanied  by  two  deputies  from 
Jersey.  They  obtained  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
triumphantly  disproved  the  allegations  of  the  report  on  which 
the  pending  measure  was  founded,  which  was  in  consequence 
withdrawn.  We  cannot  forbear  extracting  the  conclusion 
of  a  long  letter,  addressed  by  Mr.  Brock  to  the  Bight  Honour- 
able Henry  Goulburn,  and  bearing  liate  April  9th,  1835, 
as  a  specimen  of  the  manly  bearing  of  this  enlightened  patriot, 
when  approaching  the  imperial  government. 

'  It  is  unfortunately  true,  that  the  agricultural  interest  is  depressed. 
It  is  wrong,  it  is  ridiculous,  to  ascribe  any  part  of  that  depression  to 
the  Channel  Islands.  The  four  islands  do  not  contain  25,000  acres 
fit  for  cultivation — meadows,  orchards,  and  gardens  included.  How 
can  this,  with  any  man  of  reflexion,  be  held  up  as  an  object  of 
jealousy  to  the  landholders,  many  of  whom  are  owners  of  estates  to 
a  larger  extent  ?  Our  connexion  with  England  can  indeed  in  no 
way  be  injurious  to  her;  her  commodities,  produce,  and  manufac- 
tures, are  freely  admitted,  to  an  amount  exceeding  ten-fold  the  value 
of  our  produce  which  she  so  reluctantly  takes  in  return.  The  trifling 
quantity  of  corn  exported  from  the  islands,  and  which  the  commission* 
ers  of  customs  cannot  make  to  be  more  than  2,151  quarters  of  wheat, 
and86.J  quarters  of  barley,  annually /rom  all  the  islands  on  the  average 
of  five  years,  is  not  sufficient  to  feed  one-half,  or  anything  like  one-half, 
of  the  persons  employed  in  England  for  the  supply  of  the  islands.  Eng- 
land trades  with  no  part  of  the  world  so  advantageously  as  with  the 
islands,  in  proportion  to  their  extent.  The  goods  exported  by  her  to  the 
islands  amount  to  at  least  £500,000,  while  the  produce  she  takes  back 
does  not  amount  to  £120,000  ; — must  we  receive  all,  and  send  nothing 
back  ?  Such  a  system  is  too  barbarous  for  the  19th  century,  and 
how  it  could  enter  into  the  thoughts  of  those  specially  appointed  for 
the  encouragement  of  trade  is  inconceivable.  Some  persons  are  dis- 
posed to  account  for  it  by  reasons  unconnected  with  trade,  and 
dependant  only  on  local  and  agricultural  prejudices;  if  so,  it  is  in 
vain  to  argue ;  and  all  I  must  say  is,  that  I  cannot  think  it  possible 
that  any  statesman  should  be  found,  in  this  country,  ready  to  sacri- 
fice the  rights  and  interests  of  the  smallest  community,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  flattering  such  prejudices,  and  should  venture  to  do  so, 
because  the  community  injured  is  weak  and  helpless. 

Confident  in  the  justice  of  our  cause,  and  in  the  honour  as  well  as 
justice  of  his  Majesty's  Government,  I  have,  &c.' 

We  were  one  day  accosted  by  a  beggar  in  Guernsey,  and  as 
this  is  by  no  means  a  common  occurrence  in  that  peurt  of  the 
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Queeu^s  dominions^  it  excited  much  curiosity.  The  girl  (her 
age  might  be  fourteen)  said  her  father  was  ill  in  bed,  and  the 
family  had  no  bread  to  eat.  She  gave  her  name  and  place  of 
abode.  A  careful  enquiry  was  instituted^  and  the  following 
authentic  information  obtained.  The  man  was  in  good  health, 
and  in  full  work^  and  in  receipt  of  15s  a  week.  The  house  he 
lived  in^  with  about  two-fifths  of  an  acre  of  land  adjoining,  were 
his  own^  su])ject  to  a  mortgage  payment  of  not  more  than  one 
pound  a  year.  This  girl  was  the  only  beggar  seen  or  heard  of, 
during  a  month^s  sojourn  in  the  Channel  Islands. 

The  religious  aspect  of  the  islands  is  very  like  that  of  Great 
Britain.  Tlie  established  church  is  isolated^  and  strives  to  be 
dominant  there^  as  here.  The  Methodists  are  very  numerous, 
and  to  this  active  body  of  christians  great  praise  is  due  for  the 
diffusion  of  evangelical  instruction  throughout  the  islands. 
There  arc  Independents,  Baptists^  &c.,  as  in  this  country.  There 
are  a  few  catholics  in  Guernsey,  who  meet  in  a  neat  chapel.  In 
Jersey  they  have  lately  built  a  commodious  chapel.  The  popu- 
lation of  St.  Peter^s  Port,  the  only  town  in  Guernsey,  is  between 
fourteen  and  fifteen  thousand ;  the  episcopalian  places  of  wor- 
ship supply  4G02  sittings;  and  the  various  meeting-houses 
belonging  to  other  bodies,  5991.  In  the  year  1750,  there  were 
no  dissenters  of  any  kind  on  the  island. 

It  remains  to  give  some  account  of  the  disputes  wliich  have 
lately  agitated  the  islands,  and  to  which  the  leading  journals  of 
England  have  frequently  referred.  Both  Jersey  and  Guernsey 
have  been  brought  into  collision  with  the  Home  Government, 
but  from  causes  totally  distinct  and  unconnected:  so  that  the 
vindication  of  Guernsey  would  leave  the  dispute  of  Jersey  un- 
touched, and  vice  versa.  The  Guernsey  controversy  has  called 
forth  the  pamphlet  of  Mr.  Bowditch,  which  is  a  document  of 
but  little  interest,  excepting  as  it  has  elicited  the  crushing  reply 
of  Mr.  Tupper. 

The  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Guernsey  is  ^lajor-Gcneral 
Napier,  famous  both  as  a  soldier,  and  an  author;  but  apparently 
unfitted  for  civic  duties,  by  his  mihtarj'  habits  and  imperious 
temper.  He  has  recklessly  involved  himself  in  a  succession  of 
(lisj)utes  with  the  royal  c(mrt ;  and  his  conduct  has  been  petu- 
lant, overbearing,  and  fatuitoiis.  The  historian  of  the  Peninsular 
war  has  certainly  placed  himself  in  a  position,  in  which  every 
on(;  who  aduiires  his  chivalrous  character,  and  did  admire  his 
liberal  professions,  will  grieve  to  see  him. 

Ill  the  month  of  June  1813,  General  Napier,  ha\'ing  been 
inlbruied  that  a  Frenchman  named  Du  Rochcr,  who  had  com- 
mitted bigamy  in  Jersey,  was  residing  in  Guernsey,  determined 
to  have  Iiim  arrested,  with  the  presumed  intention  of  sending 
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him  out  of  the  island.     Du  Rocher  concealed  himself  in  the 
house  of  a  Mr.  Orchard,  a  British  resident,  in  whose  family  he 
was  French  preceptor.  Mr.  Orchard  had  a  French  servant  named 
Le  Conte.  The  police  finding  that  this  servant  knew  something 
about  Du  Rocher,  questioned  him ;  but  he  evaded  their  en- 
quiries.   Du  Rocher,  soon  after,  quitted  Guernsey.    The  gover- 
nor, vexed  at  his  escape,  caused  Le  Conte  to  be  imprisoned,  on 
the  charge  of '  having  annoyed  the  constable  in  the  execution  of 
his   duty/    and  the   following  morning,  commanded  that  he 
should  be  expelled  from  the  islands;  thus  banishing  not  the 
master,  but  the  servant,  for  keeping  his  master^s  secret.     This 
act  of  stem  authority  in  an  island  where  there  are  hundreds  of 
French   residents,   occasioned   great  ferment.     The   constable 
having  admitted  the  expulsion,  was  asked  by  the  royal  court, 
whose  subordinate  he  was,  by  whose  authority  he  had  acted; 
and  he  named  the  governor.     The  court  (i.  e.  the  bailiff  and 
jurats)  then  sought,  according  to  their  right  and  custom,  an 
explanatory  interview  with  the  governor,  who  appointed  the  9th 
of  October  as  the  time,  and  his  private  residence  as  the  place ; 
but  instead  of  receiving  the  court  with  the  respect  due  to  their 
station,  or  with  the  courtesy  of  a  gentleman,  he  had  the  chairs 
removed  from  the  roomi,  except  an  elevated  one  for  himself^ 
declined    to  enter  into  the  conference  specially  provided  for 
by  his  oath  of  office,  and   dismissed  the  gentlemen  who  had 
waited  on  him  in  a  friendly  and  conciliatory  spirit,  with  con- 
tumely.    Out  of  these  proceedings  two  questions  arose — the 
question  of  the  governor's  power  of  banishment,  and  the  further 
question  of  the  right  of  the  royal  court  to  decent  treatment 
when  they  applied  for  a  free  and  friendly  conference. 

On  the  1st  of  January  184-i,  a  number  of  soldiers  met,  on 
the  p\iblic  road,  an  Englishman  named  Clark,  and  his  wife,  and 
in  a  violent  and  cowardly  way  assaulted  them,  leaving  Clark  in 
such  a  state  that  the  medical  attendant  declared,  on  oath,  he 
could  not  answer  for  his  life.  A  constable  was  sent  to  the  Fort 
to  claim  the  offenders.  Three  were  recognised,  and  removed  to 
jail,  the  name  of  one  being  Thomas  Fossey.  This  man  was 
convicted,  ^on  evidence  as  conclusive  as  was  ever  heard  in  a 
court  of  justice,'  of  a  most  cruel,  unprovoked,  and  cowardly 
assault,  aud  sentenced  to  two  months'  imprisonment.  The  next 
moruirig,  without  making  the  slightest  enquiry  of  or  reference 
to  tlie  crown  lawyers.  General  Napier  wrote  to  Sir  James 
Graham,  and  obtained  a  free  pardon.  Nor  was  this  all.  The 
writ  of  pardon  should  have  been,  according  to  custom,  first 
conveyed  to  the  court  and  registered,  and  then  executed  through 
the  sheriff.  General  Napier  went  himself  to  the  jail,  presented 
the  document,  and  ordered  the  turnkey  to  release  the  prisoner. 
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That  officer  hesitated^  and  wished  to  consult  his  superior.  The 
general  imraediately  commanded  the  fort-major  to  bring  down 
troops  and  force  the  jail;  to  avoid  which  catastrophe,  the 
turnkey  complied  Avith  the  order.  The  whole  island  took  the 
alarm  at  these  unequivocal  indications  of  military  despotism. 
The  governor  was  not  a  man  to  halt  in  his  purpose.  He  bade 
the  law  officers  prosecute  the  turnkey  on  a  charge  of  dis- 
obedience. He  was  tried  on  the  third  of  March^  and  unani- 
mously acquitted. 

The  excitement  continued,  and  was  again  fannedj  when,  on 
the  30th  of  March,  the  governor,  without  provocation,  taxed  by 
letter,  one  of  the  jurats.  Sir  William  Ceilings,  with  having,  as 
a  judge  on  the  bench,  been  guilty  towards  him,  her  Majesty's 
representative,  of  infamy,  falsehood,  dishonour,  and  the  breach 
of  his  word  as  a  gentleman :  which  monstrous  attack  induced 
Sir  William,  on  the  2ud  of  April,  to  appeal  to  the  Lord  Presi- 
dent of  the  Privy  Council. 

These  various  causes  of  difFcrence  remaining  unsettled,  on  the 
20th  of  May,  there  arrived  her  Majesty's  steamer  Dee,  with  a 
Queen's  Messenger,  and  her  Majesty's  steamer  Blazer,  with  the 
depot  companies  of  the  23rd,  42nd,  and  97th  Regiments,  from 
the  Isle  of  Wight.  They  were  followed,  on  the  21st  and  22nd, 
by  other  bodies  of  soldiers.  On  the  23rd  orders  were  issued 
that  the  island  militia  should  not  turn  out  on  the  24th,  to 
celebrate  the  Queen's  birth- dav,  as  thev  had  been  wont  to  do. 

The  landing  of  the  soldiers  took  the  natives  by  surprise. 
Every  one  was  at  his  wits'  end  to  know  for  what  possible  pur- 
pose they  had  been  sent :  some  supposed  a  war  was  about  to 
break  out  with  France ;  others,  that  O'Connell  was  about  to  be 
imprisoned  in  Castle  Cornet,  a  Guernsey  fortress;  a  few,  that 
General  Napier  had  sent  for  the  troops, — which,  however,  he 
denied.  The  truth  soon  leaked  out :  the  six  hundred  soldiers 
had  been  despatched  to  quell  a  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  the 
governor !  A  conception  more  absolutely  ridiculous  was  never 
entertained.  That  there  might  be  a  wicked  man,  or  a  few  wicked 
men,  in  Guernsey,  who  would  be  guilty  of  such  a  plot,was  a  pos- 
sibility none  could  deny ;  but  tliat  there  should  be  any  general 
conspiracy,  requiring  a  body  of  troops  to  put  it  down,  will  appear 
to  everyone  acquainted  with  the  people,  quite  incredible.  General 
Nupicr  would  not  commit  a  more  laughable  blunder,  if  he  were 
to  cliJirgc  such  a  plot  on  the  '  Maternal  Society.'  If  the  natives 
hsid  been  told  that  thoy  were  angels  and  had  wings,  or  demons 
and  had  tails,  they  could  scarcely  have  been  more  astounded  than 
when  they  heard  they  were  conspirators.  In  due  time  the 
whole  affair  came  to  trial,  and  underwent  a  very  searching  and 
lengthened  scrutiny ;  fifteen  days  being,  in  whole  or  in  part. 
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devoted  to  it.     The  General  attended  the  sittings  of  the  court 
and  frequently  questioned  the  witnesses. 

Strange  to  say,  though  an  army  had  been  sent  for  the  gover- 
nor's defence,  the  persons  accused  were  only  five.  Two  of  these 
five  had  sought,  some  months  before,  to  resign  their  commis- 
sions in  the  militia,  on  the  ground  of  some  dissatisfaction  with 
the  promotion  of  another  ofl&cer.  The  General  would  not  allow 
them  to  resign.  A  friend  interposed :  the  affair  was  settled 
amicably :  the  letters  on  the  subject  were  burnt,  the  General 
himself  having  given  them  up  for  that  purpose,  '  and  with  the 
understanding  and  promise  that  there  should  be  no  further  ques- 
tion of  their  contents."*  Will  it  be  credited  that  copies  of  these 
letters  were  produced  on  the  trial?  We  do  not  profess  to  be  very 
conversant  with  the  soldier's  code  of  honour,  but  should  have 
expected  that  the  author  of  the  History  of  the  Peninsular  War 
would  rather  have  been  shot  than  allow  these  copies  of  letters 
to  see  the  light,  especially  as  they  were  in  no  way  connected 
with  the  alleged  conspiracy. 

Of  the  five  accused  persons  two  were  set  at  liberty,  after  an 
examination  answering  to  that  of  a  grand  jury  in  England. 
The  remaining  three  were  brought  to  trial.  The  witnesses  were 
in  number  eight,  but  three  of  them  only  gave  testimony  bearing 
on  any  of  the  accused.  These  were  the  Rev.  Daniel  Dobree, 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Waterman.  Of  these  three,  the  first  made 
himself  notorious  a  few  months  ago  by  a  letter  in  the  ^  Times/ 
the  object  of  which  was  to  prove  himself  of  sound  mind :  of 
which  sanity  he  gave  rather  strange  evidence  on  the  13th  of 
March.  The  parishioners  being  assembled  on  that  day  for  a 
public  purpose  in  the  churchyard,  the  reverend  gentleman  took 
up  his  post  in  the  church,  fastened  the  windows  with  nails  and 
gimblets,  placed  the  union-jack  over  the  pulpit,  clothed  himself 
in  a  surplice,  and  in  that  array  stood  at  one  of  the  windows 
making  grimaces  at  his  assembled  neighbours.f  As  to  his  tes- 
timony on  the  trial,  it  is  suflScient  to  say,  that  the  counsel  for 
the  prosecution  abandoned  it  as  worthless.  J  Waterman  and  his 
wife  deposed  that  two  of  the  accused  had  talked  in  their  shop 
about  shooting  General  Napier,  and  that  they  had  done  this  in 
the  presence  and  hearing  of  a  man  of  the  name  of  Smith ;  who 
being  called,  declared  he  had  never  heard  any  such  words, 
either  there  or  anywhere  else. 

A  more  disgraceful  cause  never  came  before  a  court  of  justice. 
The  whole  affair  is  a  romance,  and  nothing  is  wanting  to  make 
it  complete  but  the  production  of  the  correspondence  between 
General  Napier  and  Sir  James  Graham,  for  which  we  trust 
some  member  will  move  in  the  present  session  of  parliament. 

*  Authentic  Report,  p.  61.    t  Authentic  Report,  pp.  40,43.  J  Ibid,  p.  77. 
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The  various  items  which  have  been  explained  make  up  the 
case  at  issue  between  General  Napier  and  the  people  of  Guern- 
sey. That  case  has  been  heard  before  the  Vnvy  Council.  Not- 
wiVhstanding  the  efforts  made  to  repress  cnquirr  by  technical 
objections,  the  decision  is,  on  the  whole,  favourable  to  the 
people.* 

Tiie  Jersey  cause  is  still  undecided ;  and  ^evous  is  it  to 
observe  the  ignorance  and  prejudice  with  which  it  has  been  dis- 
cussed iu  the  public  journals  of  this  country.  We  have  no  love 
for  Jersey :  it  is  plagued  by  party  spirit  to  an  extent  of  which, 
even  in  England,  we  can  hardly  form  a  conception ;  the  moral 
tone  of  the  island  is  far  lower  than  in  Guernsey,  and  it  lacks 
the  exquisite  cottage-homes  of  the  sister  island.  Yet  there  are 
signs  of  improvement,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the 
establishment,  on  the  3rd  of  January  last,  of  a  new  English 
newspaper,  free  from  the  low-lived  asperities  which  have  been 
an  utter  disgrace  to  the  community  tolerating  them. 

In  May  last  an  Englishman,  !Mr  Charles  Carus  Wilson,  pub- 
lished an  insulting  letter  to  the  lieuteuimt-govemor  of  Jersey, 
ISIajor-Gcncral  Sir  Edward  Gibbs.  A  public  meeting  of  the 
native  and  English  inhabitants  of  St.  Helier^s  was  convened  to 
express  indignation  at  this  wanton  attack.  The  chief  magistrate 
of  the  town,  Mr.  Lc  Sueur,  presided.  Mr.  Wilson  sent  a 
written  apology  to  the  government-house,  and  then  published 
a  libel  on  ^Ir.  Le  Sueur,  who  brought  an  action  against  him. 
On  the  trial,  Wilson  insulted  and  bullied  the  court ;  he  shook 
his  fist  at  the  judges,  brandished  a  brandy  bottle,  poured  out  a 
glass  and  tossed  it  off  with  an  insulting  gesture  to  the  bench, 
told  the  court  it  was  corrupt,  boasted  that  he  would  galvanize  the 
judges,  &c.  After  long  forbearance,  he  was  sentenced  to  pay  a 
fine  often  pounds  to  the  Queen,  jind  to  apologize  to  the  bench. 
He  refused  to  do  either,  and  was  imprisoned.  In  prison  his 
treatment  has  been  as  lenient  as  possible.  He  has  applied  in 
England  for  a  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus,  which  would  remove  the 
cause  to  Westminster.  The  writ  has  been  granted.  /*  U  legal  f 
That  is  the  sole  question  at  issue  \  and  it  will  soon  be  decided 
before  the  proper  tribunal.  All  the  eloquence,  therefore,  of  the 
newspapers  about  '  a  monstrous  anomaly,'  and  '  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  Queen,'  &c.,  is  mere  waste  of  words. 

*  In  taking  leave  of  Guernsey,  we  may  mention  the  possible  existence 
of  a  document  which  might,  just  now,  be  of  no  small  interest,  could  it  be 
discovered.  The  following  is  from  liridges's  History  of  Northampton- 
shire, published  in  1791 :— '  In  the  library  at  Kirby,  the  seat  of  Lord 
Hatton,  is  a  MS.  account  of  the  island  Guernsey,  written  by  the  first  Lord 
Hat  ton,  said  to  be  admirably  well  done,  and  ready  for  the  press.' — vol  ii. 
p.  315. 

The  first  Lord  Hatton  died  in  1670.  We  have  made  inquiry  after  this 
MS.,  but  without  success. 
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In  order  that  an  act  of  the  imperial  parliament  may  become 
law  in  the  Channel  Islands,  two  things  are  said  to  be  requisite : 
the  islands  must  be  named  in  the  act,  and  the  act  must  be 
registered  in  the  islands,  having  been  transmitted .  for  that 
purpose  by  the  Privy  Council.  The  Habeas  Corpus  Act  has 
the  first  of  these  requisites,  but  lacks  the  second.  Nor  could 
it  be  made  to  run  into  those  parts  of  the  Queen's  pos- 
sessions, without  infringing  the  constitution  there  enjoyed. 
Its  effect,  moreover,  would  be  to  render  justice  complicated, 
expensive,  and  tardy.  The  right  of  the  inhabitants  to  be 
tried  in  their  own  local  courts  is  ^  one  of  their  most  ancient 
and  vital  privileges.'* 

In  the  year  1831  some  paupers — children  of  soldiers — were 
sent  to  Guernsey,  from  St.  Pancras,  London.  The  island  autho- 
rities denied  that  the  paupers  were  chargeable  on  the  island, 
and  refused  to  allow  Capes,  the  beadle  of  St.  Pancras,  to  leave 
without  them.  Some  months  after.  Capes  and  the  paupers 
being  still  on  the  island,  the  parish  of  St.  Pancras  obtained 
from  Lord  Tenterden  a  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  for  the  beadle. 
When  his  lordship's  tipstaff  appeared  in  Guernsey,  the  Royal 
Court  immediately  refused  to  make  any  return  to  the  writ. 
Lord  Tenterden  then  issued  a  warrant  for  the  apprehension  of 
the  deputy  sheriff,  by  whom  Capes  was  detained.  The  tip- 
staff, who  served  this  warrant  on  the  7th  of  May,  was  himself 
forthwith  given  into  custody,  taken  before  the  court,  and  told 
that  he  had  no  authority  in  Guernsey.  The  Government  now 
interfered,  and  an  order  of  the  Privy  Council  was  sent,  bearing 
date  June  11,  1832,  requiring  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  to  be 
registered  in  the  islands.  The  authorities  in  both  Jersey  and 
Guernsey,  resolved  to  suspend  such  registry  till  they  had  remon- 
strated. Deputies  repaired  to  London,  Mr.  Brock  being  one. 
The  Order  in  Council  was  abandoned,  the  act  was  not  regis- 
tered, the  beadle  and  paupers  returned  to  London. 

The  institutions  of  the  Channel  Islands  are  not  indeed  per- 
fect, but  they  are  such  as  the  people  venerate  for  their  anti- 
quity and  love  for  their  fruits.  Why  should  they  be  deprived 
of  them  ?  We  trust  that  the  good  sense  of  the  British  public 
will  prevent  such  a  catastrophe.  Let  the  institutions  in  ques- 
tion be  amended  where  they  need  reform;  but  let  them  not 
be  dealt  with  in  ignorance  or  prejudice. 

•  The  Jersey  authorities  have  admitted  the  junsdiction  of  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench.  They  should  have  declined  it,  and  the  whole  case  would 
then  have  been  argued  before  the  Privy  Council. 
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Art.  III. — Le  Juif  Errant,  the  Wandering  Jew.     A  Tale.     By  Eugene 

Sue. 

The  Eclectic  is  not  in  the  habit  of  devoting  its  pages  to  works 
of  fiction  of  a  questionable  character,  which^  whatever  mental 
stimulus  they  may  minister  to  people  who  read  nothing  else,  are 
too  frequently  but  the  evaporations  of  disordered  brains,  and  cal- 
culated only  to  derange  the  brains  of  others.  Such  is,  in  general, 
the  character  of  French  novels;  and  yet  it  is  for  a  French 
novel  that  we  depart  from  our  rule.  This  renders  an  expla- 
nation necessary. 

The  minister  for  public  instruction,  the  '  Grand  Maftre '  of 
the  French  university,  Villemain,  has  lately  been  declared  ranng 
mad.  Those  who  have  long  known  this  unprincipled  and 
heartless  sophist,  may  wonder  that  a  man  so  utterly  devoid  of 
all  kinds  of  affection  should  have  been  subject  to  such  a  nsi- 
tation,  but  the  fact  is  officially  notified,  and  there  can  therefore 
be  no  doubt  about  it.  The  cause  of  this  sudden  attack  of 
insanity  is  ditlerontly  reported.  The  first  version  which  was 
obtained  from  parties,  whose  means  of  information  and  accuracy 
are  well  ascertained,  gives  a  striking  exemplification  of  the  work- 
ing of  constitutional  government  in  France. 

The  administrative  tyranny,  which  is  the  only  thing  secured 
by  the  constitution  of  the  country,  has,  during  the  last  fourteen 
years,  gradually  reduced  to  a  most  abject  state  of  subsorviencr 
and  helplessness  all  classes  of  the  people  but  one,  the  catholic 
clergy,  the  sole  organized  body  now  left  in  France,  in  some 
sort  independent  of  the  governmental  centralisation.  It  is  in 
the  nature  of  the  catholic  clergy,  and  indeed  of  every  state 
priesthood,  to  aspire  to  absolute  authority,  to  place  the  divine 
power,  witli  which  they  pretend  to  be  invested,  above  all  civil 
power  :  and  they  only  limit  their  pretensions  to  forming  an  inde- 
pendent state  in  the  state,  when  circumstances  will  not  allow 
thorn  to  domineer  over  the  state. 

Such  is  at  present  the  condition  of  the  clergy  of  France, 
all  the  members  of  which  are  besides  disaifected  to  the  govem- 
mont  established  by  a  revolution  made  against  them,  much  more 
than  against  a  dynasty  ;  and  are  longing  for  another  restoration 
from  which  tlicy  anticipate  the  retiurn  of  the  glorious  days  of 
Charles  X.*     All  the   efforts   made  by  the  citizen  king  and 

*  During  an  excursion  recently  made  in  the  northern  departmenti 
of  France,  we  had  abundant  proofs  of  the  existence  of  such  feelinss.  There 
is  not  a  curate  who  has  not  the  portrait  and  aulograph  of  Heorj  \.  in  his 
room. 
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his  successive  ministries,  to  conciliate  them,  have  been  unavailing, 
and  the  government,  in  its  own  defence  it  must  be  admitted, 
though  not  for  the  good  of  the  people,  was  compelled  to  adopt 
measures  for  controlling  and  counteracting  the  increasing  and 
threatening  influence  of  its  inveterate  enemies.  The  principal 
of  these  measures  relates  to  the  education  of  the  young  men 
preparing  for  the  church,  and  its  object  is  to  place  all  diocesan 
religious  schools  {petits  seminaires),  like  all  the  other  schools  in 
the  country,  under  the  controul  of  the  royal  university.  Ville- 
main,  as  minister  for  public  instruction,  prepared  and  proposed 
a  law  for  that  purpose,  which  was  readily  assented  to  by  the 
subservient  Chamber  of  Peers,  but  which  occasioned  such  a 
burst  of  indignation,  on  the  part  of  the  bishops  and  the  clergy, 
and  led  to  such  violent  controversy,  that  its  discussion  in  the 
House  of  Deputies  was  adjourned  from  the  last  to  the  present 
session. 

Previous  to  the  opening  of  the  Chambers,  Villemain  had  to 
consult  with  the  king  about  the  introduction  of  the  law  into  the 
House  of  Deputies.  The  minister,  after  his  warfare  with  the 
bishops,  considering  his  honour  as  at  stake,  and  relying  upon  the 
king's  obstinacy  in  his  own  plans,  was  determined  to  press  the 
adoption  of  the  measure,  in  the  lower  house,  without  any  conces- 
sion to  the  clerical  body.  Contrary  to  his  expectations,  he  found 
the  king  in  a  difi^erent  disposition,  and  a  warm  discussion  en- 
sued. The  irascibility  to  which  his  majesty  always  was  subject 
has,  of  late  years,  increased  to  such  a  point,  that  the  least  con- 
tradiction puts  him  into  a  passion,  and,  in  this  state,  he  does 
not  minutely  weigh  the  expressions  he  makes  use  of,  unless  it 
be  to  render  them  still  more  haughty  and  provoking.  After  all, 
this  may  be  proper  treatment  for  the  members  of  his  present 
cabinet,  and  especially  for  the  one  in  question,  who,  in  April, 
1814,  on  the  place  Vendome,  publicly  seized  the  stirrups  and 
kissed  the  boots  of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  proclaiming  him  at 
the  same  time  the  saviour  of  the  country ! 

We  are  bound,  however,  to  admit  that  the  king  must  have 
carried  his  practice  to  a  great  extremity,  since  a  man  of  the 
temper  of  Villemain,  a  character  stamped  with  thirty-three 
years  subserWency  under  every  successive  government,  could 
not  help  resenting  the  insult,  and  rejoining  in  terms  so  ill- 
sounding  to  the  royal  ears,  that  the  master  interrupted  him  in 
these  terms  :  ^  Allons  done  !  votts  ites  fou! 

Most  of  our  readers  are  aware  that  the  legitimate  kings  of 
France  had  the  gift  of  curing  the  scurvy,  by  merely  touching 
the  sufferer,  and  saying:  ^ Le  Roi  te  ttmche ;  Dieu  te  guhrisse  !* 
The  king  of  the  Barricades,  it  appears,  has  another  but  more 
awful  gift  j  for,  no  sooner  had  the  words  escaped  from  his  mouthy 
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than  madness  had  seized  the  minister,  who,  losing  sight  of  the 
king,  and  imagining  that  he  was  '  tete  a  tete  *  with  a  Jesuit, 
rushed  upon  him,  seized  him  by  the  neckcloth,  and  was  doing  his 
best  to  strangle  him,  when,  at  the  cries  of  the  king,  officers  of 
his  household  entered  and  liberated  him  from  the  grasp  of  the 
madman,  who,  cleverly  enough  for  a  person  in  his  situation, 
escaped  from  the  palace,  ran  to  the  lunatic  asylum  where  his 
wife  is  confined,  and  being  led  to  her  apartment  by  the  doctor, 
fell  into  her  arms,  and  said  that  the  Jesuits  had  ruined  him  ; 
that  he  had  just  had  a  personal  encounter  with  the  very  worst 
of  them,  whom,  had  it  not  been  for  his  assistants,  he  would  have 
annihilated ;  but  he  was  overpowered.  '  What  will  become  of 
you,  my  poor  wife?  what  will  become  of  our  children?  Jesuits 
never  forgive !  wo  are  all  undone !'  &c.  &c. 

The  doctor,  a  clever  man,  immediately  saw  that,  instead  of 
one  patient  he  was  likely  to  have  two,  and  hesitated  if  he  should 
not  immediately  order  a  private  room  and  a  strait  waistcoat : 
but,  the  thought  that  the  huge,  unclean,  and  unintelligent  mass 
in  human  form  he  had  before  him,  was  a  minister,  a  *  Grand 
Maitre/  stopped  him,  and  he  ordered  two  servants  to  take  a 
hacknev  coach,  and  see  the  madman  home  to  his  ministerial 
residence,  which  orders  were  instantly  and  respectfully  obeyed. 
Immediately  after  the  doctor  repaired  to  the  palace,  and  re- 
ported the  scene  which  he  had  witnessed. 

The  news  of  such  an  event  spread  all  over  Paris,  and  its 
propagation  soon  alarmed  the  Thuileries  more  than  the  event 
itself,  and  all  the  ministers  were  speedily  assembled  at  the 
palace,  to  consider  what  was  to  be  done  under  such  circum- 
stances. The  king,  already  informed  of  all  the  particiilars  that 
had  been  circulated,  in  the  first  moments  of  general  emotion, 
thought  it  best,  in  his  vaunted  clemency,  to  forget  every  thing 
except  the  averred  madness  of  Villemain,  and  condescended  to 
order  those  of  his  household  who  had  witnessed  the  facts,  to  lose 
all  recollcctiun  of  them,  and  be  silent  until  the  official  account 
was  reguhu'ly  and  formally  issued.  There  being  no  doubt  about 
the  lunacy  of  the  absent  colleague,  a  family  predisposition  to  it 
was  easily  established.  One  of  his  youngest  brothers,  a  scholar 
of  the  imperial  Lyccc,  (now  college  Jjouis  le  Grand),  hung  him- 
self in  a  cell  where  he  had  been  placed  under  arrest.  Another, 
afterwards  an  officer  of  artillcr}',  committed  so  many  acts  of  folly, 
that,  in  1K23,  he  was  sent  to  the  colonies,  tlux>ugh  the  influence 
of  his  brother,  then  a  legitimist,  to  get  rid  of  him.  Further- 
more, incipi(jnt  insanity,  so  far  back  as  1827,  was  proved  against 
Villoniaiii  himself,  by  the  pubhcation  of  a  romance,  entitled, 
Lascakis:  therefore  it  was  agreed  that  the  fact  of  the  lunacy 
should  be  officially  admitted,  with  suitable  expressions  of  regret 
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at  the  loss  of  the  invaluable  services  of  such  a  man^  and  of  hope 
that  his  recovery  would  soon  enable  him  to  render  new  services 
to  the  state.  Nay  more,  the  better  to  secure  and  hasten  the  com-i 
plete  cure  of  the  unfortunate  Grand  Matire,  the  \diig  resolved  to 
grant  him  a  pension  of  fifteen  thousand  francs  a  year^  and, 
with  his  customary  liberality,  ordered  the  council  to  prepare  and 
propose  a  law  for  making  this  pension  payable  by  the  people. 

But  a  most  important  point  remained  unsettled;  that  is  to 
say,  the  immediate  cause,  and  the  circumstances  which  attended 
the  outburst  of  madness.  The  witnesses  of  the  facts,  in  the 
first  impulse  of  wonder  and  indignation,  had  been  so  indiscreet 
as  to  give  all  the  particulars,  which  had  soon  spread  over  Paris, 
on  such  authority,  and  with  such  effect,  that  an  official  denial 
was  considered  as  likely  to  be  unsuccessful,  and  even  to  be 
more  injurious  than  the  report  itself.  Thanks  to  the  wisdom 
evinced  by  the  king,  in  ordering  his  attendants  to  forget  all 
that  occurred  in  their  presence,  as  he  himself  had  resolved  to 
do,  though  they  were  not  required  to  be  silent,  the  constitu- 
tional government  was  extricated  from  this  embarrassing  situa- 
tion. On  the  day  after  the  event,  twenty  different  and  contra- 
dictory versions  were  so  industriously  circulated,  that  even  the 
best  knowing  began  to  doubt,  not  merely  the  accuracy  of  the 
reports,  but  also  the  truth  of  the  fact  itseLF,  of  Villemain  being 
mad.  This  disposition  of  the  public  was  anothev  difficulty  for 
the  ministers,  particularly  at  the  opening  of  the  legislative 
session;  but  fortunately,  Villemain  came  to  their  assistance, 
and  set  the  matter  at  rest,  by  jumping  out  of  a  window,  without 
in  the  least  injuring  himself,  in  an  attempt  to  escape  &om  his 
ministerial  residence,  where,  he  declared,  that  Jesuits  were 
threatening  to  poison  or  murder  him. 

This  last  act  of  decided  lunacy  was  at  once  made  known 
everywhere ;  and  as  it  established  that  the  predominant,  if  not 
the  only  character  of  the  mental  disease,  was  hatred  and  fear  of 
Jesuits,  every  one  naturally  was  anxious  to  ascertain  what  could 
have  occasioned  that  hatred  and  fear,  on  the  part  of  a  minister 
of  state,  who  had  at  his  disposal  the  police,  the  gensdarmes,  the 
king^s  attorneys,  the  general  attorneys,  the  judges  and  the 
juries  of  the  land.  This  anxiety  was  soon  relieved ;  and  the 
good  people  of  Paris,  and  of  the  rest  of  Prance,  were  gravely 
and  almost  officially  told,  that  the  reading  of  the  ^Wandering 
Jew'  had  done  all  the  mischief.  The  moment  this  wonderful 
piece  of  news  was  promulgated,  all  the  previous  reports  and 
rumours  were  obliterated  from  the  public  mind.  Villemain  him- 
self would  have  been  completely  lost  sight  of,  were  it  not  that  his 
madness  was  connected  with  the  all-absorbing  subject,  ^  Le  Juif 
Errant,'     Nothing  else.was  spoken  of.     ^  Have  you  read  the 
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'  Juif  Errant/  which  disorganized  the  mind  of  onr  Grand  Maitrc  V 
'  You  must  read  the  ^Juif  Errant/ — ^  all  must  read  the  '  Juif 
Errant/ — for  a  while  supplanted  the  customary  greeting  of 
every  one^  on  meeting  with  an  acquaintance :  Ckiod  morning — 
how  do  you  do  ?  Such  being  the  case  among  our  neighbours^ 
it  is  clear  that  we  could  not  avoid  remarking  on  the  ^  Juif 
Errant  ^  to  the  readers  of  the  ^  Eclectic* 

If  our  limits  allowed  us  so  to  do^  we  should  here  claim  atten- 
tion to  some  new  political  questions  arising  from  the  facts 
admitted  in  Paris,  and  which,  for  aught  we  know,  may  soon  occur 
here  also,  and  endanger,  if  not  the  person  of  her  most  gracious 
Majesty,  at  least,  the  existence  of  her  government.  We  must 
content  ourselves  with  merely  propounding  them,  in  the  hope 
that  they  may  be  taken  up  by  some  of  our  political  philosophers, 
in  want  of  a  subject ;  nay,  even  by  the  author  of  '  Coningsby,' 
so  well  qualified  to  elucidate  the  following  points : 

1st.  The  superiority  of  romances,  novels,  and  tales  over 
history,  in  exhibiting  the  events  and  characters  of  our  times. 

2nd.  Romances,  novels,  and  tales,  considered  as  a  medium  of 
government. 

3rd.  Romances,  novels,  and  tales,  considered  as  engines  of 
opposition  and  of  ministerial  revolutions. 

4th,  and  last.  The  superior  fitness  of  romance  and  novel 
writers  for  thfe  government  of  our  own  or  any  other  country,  on 
the  now  generally-admitted  principle  of  expediency ;  that  is  to 
say,  of  finding  out  expedients  in  any  given  circumstances. 

There  is  no  inconsistency  between  this  last  proposition,  and 
the  fact  stated  in  a  preceding  page,  of  incipient  insanity  being 
proved  against  Villemain,  by  his  writing  and  publishing  '  Las- 
caris  /  for,  notwithstanding  the  title  and  the  matter  of  the  book, 
and  the  evident  intention  of  rivaling  the  travels  of  Anacharsis, 
by  Barthelemy,  and  the  journey  of  Ant^nor  in  Greece,  by  Lantier, 
the  few  persons  who  ever  read  the  book,  could  never  range  it 
under  any  catcgor}'',  except  that  of  ^  Livres  ennuyeux  /  while 
the  publisher,  Ladvocat,  placed  it  on  the  pile  of  'unsaleable 
books,'  where  almost  the  whole  edition  was  found  by  the 
assignees  of  his  bankruptcy,  two  or  three  years  afterwards; 
and  sold  as  waste  paper,  with  half  the  edition  of  the  Life  <rf 
Cromwell,  by  the  same  author. 

Villemain  himself,  conscious  of  his  failure,  admitted  that  he 
was  a  bad  hand  at  novel  writing ;  and,  not  only  never  thought 
of  again  attempting  it,  but  even  began  to  feel  and  to  express 
contempt  and  aversion  for  that  special  kind  of  literature ;  so 
much  so,  that,  being  asked  one  day  by  a  lady,  his  opinion  of 
Notre  Dame  de  Paris,  he  answered,  '  Je  ne  lis  pas  ces  ordures !' 
(I  do  not  read  those  dirty  books.)     How,  then,  did  it  occur  that 
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the  despiser  of  Victor  Hugo  should  have  made  an  exception  in 
favour  of  Eugene  Sue,  and  should  have  read  the  '  Juif  Errant,' 
after  his  unqualified  reprobation  of  '  Notre  Dame'  ?  This  must 
be  explained. 

Our  readers  are  not  aware  of  the  discredit  into  which  the 
daily  press  of  Paris  has  fallen.  The  inconsistency,  the  party 
prejudices,  the  unblushing  corruption  of  all  the  newspapers, 
their  neglect  of  general  interests  for  coterie  quarrels,  have  so 
disgusted  the  public,  that  very  few  care  about  them,  except  for 
the  scanty  news  which  they  occasionally  contain.  A  glance  at 
this  part  of  the  paper  is  all  they  condescend  to  give ;  and  as 
they  can  see  all  the  newspapers  for  nothing  at  the  coffee-houses^ 
or  for  one  penny,  at  the  ^  cabinets  de  lecture,'  (reading-rooms,) 
established  in  almost  every  street  in  Paris,  very  few  persons 
regularly  take  in  a  paper,  as  annual  or  even  quarterly  sub- 
scribers, except  coffee-house  or  reading-room  keepers.  The 
consequence  naturally  has  been  a  considerable  decrease  in  the 
circulation  of  all  the  newspapers,  an  idea  of-  which  may  be 
formed  from  the  fact,  that  the  twenty-eight  thousand  annual 
subscribers  to  the  ^  Constitutionel,'  in  1829,  had  dropped  down 
to  three  thousand,  a  few  years  ago ;  *  whilst,  at  the  same  time, 
the  circulation  of  other  newspapers  did  not  increase. 

All  the  efforts  of  newspaper  proprietors  to  raise  the  general 
circulation  of  their  journals,  literary  critiques,  verses,  pohce  and 
law  reports,  and  even  a  considerable  reduction  in  price,  were  of 
no  avail.  At  last,  one  of  the  proprietors  imagined  that  tales 
and  novels  might  be  more  acceptable  than  his  politics ;  that,  if 
gentlemen  were  disinclined  to  waste  their  time  on  such  reading, 
ladies  would  probably  be  less  fastidious ;  and  that,  as  they 
could  not,  without  impropriety,  frequent  the  coffee-houses  or 
reading-rooms,  to  gratify  their  desire  for  startling  emotions, 
they  would  induce  their  husbands  or  their  pareuts  to  take  an 
abonnemeni  to  the  paper.  This  plan  succeeded  well  enough 
with  one  (we  think)  la  Presse,  to  induce  other  newspaper  pro- 
prietors to  follow  the  example ;  and,  finally,  the  old  ^  Constitu- 
tionel'  itself  adopted  the  same  course;  taking  care,  in  the  mean 
while,  to  announce  that  the  services  of  M.  Eugene  Sue  had  been 
engaged,  at  the  price  of  one  hundred  thousand  francs  for  a  novel 
which  he  was  then  writing,  and  which  would  regularly  appear  in 
the  Feuilleton.  On  the  faith  of  this  report,  and  judging  of  the 
value  of  the  work,  by  the  enormous  sum  said  to  have  been 
paid  for  it,  every  reader  of  romances  subscribed  to  the  '  Consti- 

*  In  1828,  Lafitte  bought  one  of  the  fifteen  shares  of  the  *  Constitutionel/ 
for  Me88rs.  Cauchois-Lemaire,  and  Thiers,  for  which  he  paid  100,000  francs, 
(£4000,)  and  three  years  ago  the  whole  paper  was  Dought  for  £5000 
sterling,  by  Veron,  a  compeer  of  Thiers. 
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tutioncl/  whose  circulation  was  increased^  it  is  said,  by  nine  or 
ten  thousand  copies  a  day. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  *  AVandering  Jew '  Mas  introduced  to  the 
Grand  Maitrc,  who,  as  well  as  all  the  other  ministers^  sub- 
scribed  to   all  the  newspapers;    sometimes   condescending  to 
look  at  them.     After  the  quasi-official  announcement  that  Vil- 
lemain  used  to   read,  with  deep  interest,  all  the  numbers  of 
the  Constitutionel  which  contained  a  portion  of  the  new  novel, 
we  know  French  ministerial   veracity  too  Avell   to   express   a 
doubt  with  regard  to  the  truth  of  the  statement,   and,  there- 
fore, our  readers  will,  if  they  please,  take  for  granted  that  the 
minister  studiously  perused  the  work,  and  that  the  work  upset 
the  understanding  of  the   minister.      We   should  think  that 
many  other  brains  have  been  similarly  affect<5d,  by  the  same 
cause,  and  perhaps  all  the  cases  will  soon  be  pubUcly  reported, 
to  add  to  the  triumph  of  the  author,  and  to  the  circulation  of 
the  Constitutionel. 

Eugene  Sue  is  one  of  the  most  prolific  of  French  novel 
writers.  'The  Female  Bluebeard,*  'the  Godolphin  Arab,' 
'Mathilde,*  'the  Mysteries  of  Paris,'  and,  we  believe,  three 
or  four  other  works  of  the  same  sort,  in  three,  four,  or  five 
volumes  each,  had  prepared  the  public  for  the  present  per- 
formance, which  reproduces,  in  their  worst  features,  the  extra- 
vagance, the  li«eutiousuess,  the  ignorance,  the  absurdity,  and  tlie 
horrors  of  the  thirty  or  forty  pi-ccediug  volumes,  from  the  same 
pen,  and  of  twenty  times  as  many  volumes  from  other  pur- 
veyors for  the  depraved  appetites  of  French  readers,  who,  we 
regret  to  say,  are  principally  women  of  the  upper  classes,  and 
milliners,  known  as  grisettes. 

We  cannot  describe  the  plan  of  the  author,  for  now-a-days, 
particularly  in  France,  authors  dispense  with  plans.  '  Plans 
have  lasted  their  time.*  {Les  plans  ont  fait  leur  temps),  as  the 
high  priest  of  the  Doctrine  says  of  all  the  moral,  political  and 
rehgious  principles,  which  are  incompatible  with  doctrinarian 
science.  Plans  are  obsolete,  ridiculous,  rococo.  Without  plan, 
one  is  free  to  write  what  he  pleases,  and  as  he  pleases.  Imagina- 
tion may  run  wild,  instead  of  being  shut  up  in  the  narrow  limits 
of  order  and  taste,  of  the  niethodus  ordo.  For  the  same  i*ca8on 
there  is  not  merely  a  plot,  there  are  as  many  plots  as  may  be 
suggested  to  the  author,  in  the  course  of  his  performance,  by  any 


may  be  made  the  theatre  of  one  scene,  and  all  without  con- 
nection or  dependence.  Coherence  would  be  a  damning  defect 
in  modern  works  of  fiction.     Modern  genius,  in  one  wcurd,  con- 
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sists  in  makings  if  we  can  use  the  expression^  literary  kaleidos- 
copes, in  which  epochs^  events,  countries,  institutions,  manners^ 
and  personages  are  so  congregated,  confused,  distorted  and 
wheeled  round,  that  no|?ody  can  say  of  what  he  sees,  either 
what  it  is,  or  what  it  is  not.  Such  is  preen^pently  the  character 
of  the  '  Wandering  Jew/ 

The  real  beginning  of  the  work  takes  place  in  the  third 
volume,  chap.  Ixviii.  and  Ixxvii.  In  1682,  a  certain  Marius  de 
Bennepont,  a  French  nobleman,  one  of  the  most  active  and 
determined  leaders  of  the  reformed  religion,  pretended  to  abjure 
protestantism,  in  order  to  preserve  his  immense  property,  and 
so  leave  it  to  his  only  son,  then  a  young  man  of  eighteen  years 
of  age,  who  however  remained  faithful  to  his  creed,  and  '  cUed  a 
victim  to  a  mysterious  crime.^  The  father  could  no  longer  sub- 
mit to  a  deception  repugnant  to  his  religious  feelings ;  he  was 
watched,  accused,  and  condemned  as  a  relapsed  heretic;  he  was 
sentenced  to  the  galleys.  Rather  than  submit  to  this  de- 
gradation, slavery  and  wretchedness,  he  resolved  to  put  an  end 
to  his  own  existence,  and,  before  accomplishing  his  design, 
made  his  will.  A  sum  of  fifty  thousand  crowns,  which  he  had 
entrusted  to  a  friend,  was  all  that  remained  of  his  fortune. 
These  fifty  thousand  crowns,  divided  amongst  his  relatives,  the|i 
exiled  and  dispersed  throughout  Europe,  in  consequence  of 
the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  would  have  been  very 
little  for  each,  he  therefore  determined  to  dispose  of  his  pro- 
perty in  a  different  way.  The  man  to  whom  the  money  had 
been  entrusted,  Isaac  Samuel,  and  after  him  his  descendants, 
were  requested  to  undertake  the  management  of  this  sum,  and 
of  the  capitalised  interest,  until  the  expiration  of  the  one 
hundred  and  fiftieth  year,  commencing  from  the  day  of  the 
nobleman's  death.  At  that  period,  that  is  to  say,  on  the 
13th  of  February,  1832,  before  noon,  the  existing  members  of 
his  family  were  to  appear  in  person  at  a  certain  house.  Rue 
St.  Francis,  to  witness  the  opening  of  the  will;  and  those  who 
should  be  present  were  to  share  equally  in  the  accumulated 
treasure. 

The  object  of  M.  de  Rennepont,  whose  family  had  been  so 
cruelly  persecuted  by  the  Jesuits,  is  explained  in  the  will  in  the 
following  terms  :  '  If  an  evil  association,  based  on  human  degra- 
dation, fear,  and  despotism,  and  followed  by  the  curses  of 
mankind,  has  survived  for  ages,  and  ifrequently  governed  the 
world  by  fraud  and  terror,  what  might  not  be  expected  from 
one  proceeding  on  brotherly  affection,  or  evangelical  love,  and 
having  no  other  end  than  to  free  both  man  and  woman  from 
every  degrading   bondage;    administering  here  below  to  the 
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happiness  of  those  who  liave  never  known  aught  but  grief  and 
misery  :  ennobling  and  enriching  wholesome  labour ;  enlighten- 
ing those  who  arc  in  the  darkness  of  ignorance ;  promoting  the 
free  expansion  of  all  those  feelings  which  God,  in  his  infinite 
wisdom,  in  his  inexhaustible  bounty  has  bestowed  on  man,  as 
so  many  powerful  levers,  to  sanctify  all  that  emanates  from  the 
Almighty, — love  as  well  as  maternal  solicitude, — power  as  well 
as  knowledge, — beauty  as  well  as  wisdom ; — rendering,  in  short, 
all  men  truly  i)ious  and  profoundly  grateful  to  their  Creator,  for 
giving  them  a  knowledge  of  the  splendours  of  nature,  and  their 
merited  share  of  the  treasures  which  he  has  showered  down 
upon  us  ?     Oh  !  that  it  would  please  heaven,  in  a  century  and  a 
lijjf,  that  the  descendants  of  my  family,  faithful  to  the   last 
wishes  of  one  "who  is  a  friend  to  humanity,  may  thus  be  gathered 
together  in  one  holy  community  !  If  Heaven  grants  that  among 
those  who  may  then  meet,  there  be  charitable  spirits  overflowing 
with  pity  for  those  who  are  suffering — generous  souls  who  are 
friendly   to   freedom — warm    and   eloquent   hearts — firm    cha- 
racters— women  uniting  wisdom    and   freedom  with   beauty — 
how  fruitful  and  powerful  would  be  the  harmonious  junction  of 
all  these  ideas,  of  all  these  influences,  of  all  these  powers,  of  all 
those  attractions,  grouped   around   this   regal  fortune,  which, 
concentrated   by   union   and   wisely   governed,    might   render 
practicable  the  most  Utopian  schemes  !  What  a  wonderful  con- 
centration of  generous  and  fertile  thoughts ;  what  salutary  and 
vivifying  rays  would  constantly  go  forth  from  such  a  centre  of 
charity,  of  freedom,  and  of  love  !     What  grand  things  might  be 

attempted ;  what  magnificent /  but  we  must  stop, 

though  we  have  hardly  amved  at  the  middle  of  the  paragraph, 
which  is  followed  by  many  others  equally  magniloquent. 

In  this  literal  translation  our  object  is  to  give,  as  much  as  it 
in  our  i)ower,  an  accurate  idea  of  the  mind  of  Eugene  Sue,  and 
of  his  style ;  we  confess  that  we  are  much  beneath  our  original ; 
perliai)s  the  British  language  does  not  lend  itself  to  the  re- 
production of  the  beauties  of  French  romantism. 

In  1832,  the  capital  and  accumulated  interests  of  the  fifty 
thousand  crowns,  according  to  the  accoimts  regularly  kept, 
balanc(xl  and  given  by  M.  Sue,  in  the  seventy- second  c]iai)tcr, 
entitled,  Debit  and  Credit,  amounted  to  two  hundred  and  twelve 
millions  one  hundred  and  sevcntv-five  thousand  francs.  The 
grandson  of  the  first  depositor,  now  an  old  man  of  eighty-two, 
had  for  above  fifty  years  continued  and  extended  the  operations 
begun  by  his  father  and  grandfather,  while  at  the  same  time 
he  fulfilled  the  humble  functions  of  concierge  of  the  old  house 
in  St.  Francis-street,  where  all  the  documents  and  the  will  were 
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deposited.  Samuel^  the  good  old  man^  and  his  wife  Bathsheba^ 
anxiously  awaited  the  coming  of  the  13th  of  February,  and  of 
the  legitimate  claimants  to  the  property,  who  were  dispersed  all 
over  the  world. 

But  the  Jesuits,  who  are  everywhere,  and  know  everything, 
not  only  had  discovered  that  an  enormous  amount  of  property 
was  on  the  point  of  being  divided  among  the  descendants  of  the 
relatives  of  their  \ictims,  but  also  had  resolved  to  become  pos- 
sessors of  it.  They  were  acquainted  with  all  the  particulars  of 
the  will  of  M.  Marius  de  Bennepont ;  nay,  even  more,  they 
had  traced  out  all  the  parties  having  a  claim  to  the  property, 
notwithstanding  the  long  time  that  had  elapsed,  and  the  peri- 
grinations  and  vicissitudes  they  had  been  subjected  to.  Thus 
we  find  (chap,  xvi)  the  superior  agent  of  the  Jesuits  in  Paris,  re- 
ceiving the  following  communication : — 

'  A  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  a  French  protestant  family,  fore- 
seeing the  speedy  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  went  into  volun- 
tary exile,  in  order  to  avoid  the  rigorous  and  just  decrees  already 
issued  against  the  members  of  the  reformed  church,  those  indomit- 
able foes  of  our  holy  religion. 

'  Some  members  of  this  family  sought  refuge  in  Holland,  and  after- 
wards in  the  Dutch  colonies ;  others  in  Poland  and  Germany ;  some 
in  England,  and  some  in  America.  It  is  supposed  that  only  seven 
descendants  remain  of  this  family,  who  have  undergone  strange 
vicissitudes.  Its  present  representatives  are  found  in  all  ranks  of 
society,  from  the  sovereign  to  the  mechanic.  These  descendants, 
direct  or  indirect,  are  :  on  the  mother's  side  : 

'  Rose  and  Blanch  Simon  ;  under  age.  (General  Simon  married 
at  Warsaw  a  descendant  of  the  said  family.) 

'  M.  Francis  Hardy,  manufacturer  at  Plessis,  near  Paris. 

'  Prince  Djalma,  son  of  Kadja  Sing,  King  of  Mondi.  (Kadja  Sing 
married,  in  1802,  a  descendant  of  the  aforesaid  family,  then  settled  at 
Batavia,  in  the  island  of  Java,  a  Dutch  colony. 

'  On  the  father's  side  : 

'  James  Rennepont,  mechanic. 

'  Adrienne  de  Cardoville,  daughter  of  Count  Rennepont,  Duke  of 
Cardoville. 

'  Gabriel  Rennepont,  priest  of  the  foreign  missions. 

'  All  the  members  of  the  family  possess,  or  should  possess,  a 
bronze  medal,  bearing  the  following  inscriptions : 

'  On  one  side  : 

'  Victim 

of 

L.  C.  D.  I. 

Pray  for  me. 

Paris, 

13th  February,  1682.' 
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'  On  the  other  side  : 

'  At  Paris, 

No.  3,  Francis  street-, 

In  a  century  and  a  half. 

You  must  be. 

The  13th  February,  1832. 

Pray  for  me.' 

'  These  words  and  dates  show  that  all  of  them  have  a  great  inte- 
rest  to  be  in  Paris  on  the  13th  of  February,  1832,  and  not  by  proxy, 
but  in  person,  whether  they  be  of  age  or  minors,  married  or  single ; 
but  other  persons  have  an  equal  interest  that  none  of  the  descendants 
of  the  family  be  at  Paris  on  that  day,  except  Gabriel  Rennepont, 
priest  of  the  foreign  missions.  At  all  hazards,  therefore,  Gabriel 
must  be  the  only  person  present  at  the  rendezvous  am)ointed  to  the 
descendants  of  the  family,  a  century  and  a  half  ago.  To  prevent  the 
six  other  persons  from  reaching  Paris  on  that  day,  or  to  render  their 
presence  of  no  effect,  much  has  been  already  done  ;  but  much  more 
remains  to  be  done  to  ensure  the  success  of  the  affair,  which  is  con- 
sidered as  the  most  vital  and  most  important  of  the  age,  on  account 
of  its  probable  results.' 

Our  readers  will  conceive  the  importance  of  Gabriel  being  the 
only  one  of  the  claimants  present  at  the  appointed  place^  on  the 
13th  of  February^  when  they  are  apprised  that  the  young  priest 
has  been  admitted  into  the  society  of  Jesuits ;  and  that^  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  the  Order^  no  member  of  the  society  can 
possess  any  private  fortune ;  and  that  any  property  which  mayi 
by  succession  or  otherwise^  accrue  to  him^  immediately  becomes 
the  property  of  the  Order. 

Much  had  been  donc^  as  we  see  in  the  novels  to  prevent  all 
the  other  claimants  from  being  in  Paris,  to  dispute  with  the 
reverend  fathers  their  respective  shares  in  the  accumulated 
capit.ll.  At  the  time  when  the  communication  above  quoted  was 
received  by  the  director-general  (at  the  beginning  of  October), 
liose  and  Blanche  Simon  were  with  their  mother,  captives  in 
Siberia.  Prince  Djalmn  was  either  fighting  against  the  'cruel' 
English^  to  defend  the  kingdom  of  his  father,  with  the  assist* 
aucc  of  General  Simon ;  or,  defeated,  a  fugitive,  or  prisoner. 
Gabriel  himself  was  in  America,  and  had  been  ordered  home. 
Junics  licimcpont,  the  mechanic,  was  ignorant  of  his  claims; 
and  Mr.  Hardy,  the  manufacturer,  as  well  as  Mademoiselle 
Adricnne  de  Cardoville,  were  supposed  to  kuow  no  more  of 
theirs.  So  that,  in  all  probability,  the  treasures  would  soon 
pass  into  the  Jesuits'  coffers. 

The  covetous  fathers,  however,  were  doomed  to  disappoint- 
ment.    Some  days  before  the  13th  of  February  two  ships— one 
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coming  from  America,  the  other  from  Hamburgh — assailed  by 
a  tremendous  storm,  were  thrown  on  the  rocky  shores  of 
Picardy,  completely  wrecked.  Most  of  the  passengers  were 
drowned,  some  few  only  being  saved,  and  hospitably  received  by 
the  bailiff  of  the  castle  of  Cardoville.  Among  these  few,  however, 
were  Rose  and  Blanche  Simon,  Gabriel,  and  Prince  Djalma; 
with  an  old  horse-grenadier  of  the  Imperial  Guard,  and  a 
Malay  ruflBan  who  accompanied  the  prince,  to  betray  or  serve 
him,  as  might  best  suit  his  momentary  interests.  All  of  them 
were  in  Paris  on  the  llth  or  12th  of  February,  ready  to  appear 
on  the  13th  at  the  appointed  place  ,*  whilst,  on  the  other  side. 
Mademoiselle  Adrienne  de  Cardoville  let  some  few  words  escape 
which  indicated  a  certain  knowledge  of  the  mysterious  secret : 
so  that  years  of  Jesuitical  toil  to  obtain  the  golden  prize  were 
completely  lost. 

In  these  unfavorable  circumstances,  the  reverend  fathers  were 
not  discouraged ;  on  the  contrary,  they  resolved  to  resort  to  ex- 
treme measures  in  order  that  their  own  claimant  should  alone  be 
present  at  the  rendezvous.  On  the  fatal  13th  of  February, 
Rose  and  Blanche  Simon  had  been  carried  away  from  the  lodg- 
ings of  their  humble  protector,  and  shut  up  in  a  convent.  Made- 
moiselle Adrienne  de  Cardoville  was  confined  in  a  mad-house, 
where  she  had  been  driven  in  the  carriage  of  her  medical  doctor, 
under  pretence  of  conducting  her  to  the  residence  of  the  minis- 
ter. James  Rennepont,  the  mechanic,  had  been  arretted  in  the 
middle  of  a  most  disgusting  orgie,  and  led  to  the  debtor^s  prison. 
Mr.  Hardy,  the  manufacturer,  had  been  sent  to  Lyons,  by  a 
forged  letter  of  a  friend  in  that  city,  claiming  his  assistance ;  and 
Prince  Djalma,  having  drunk  a  draught  given  to  him  by  his  Malay 
attendant,  was  kept  in  a  profound  sleep  in  his  apartment  at  the 
hotel. 

Having  disposed,  in  this  summary  way,  of  all  the  claimants 
except  their  own,  the  Jesuits  were  masters  of  the  field ;  and,  on 
the  13th  of  February,  before  noon,  the  provincial,  Father  d^Ai- 
gri^f^ny,  with  his  secretary,  Rodin,  were  at  the  house  Rue  St. 
Francis,  with  the  Abbe  Gabriel,  to  assist  at  the  opening  of  the 
walled  up  mansion,  to  hear  the  reading  of  the  will,  to  pass 
the  accounts  of  old  Samuel,  in  presence  of  a  notary,  and  to  take 
possession  of  all  the  property.  Every  thing  went  on  as  they 
could  wish  ;  and  all  the  formalities  having  been  fulfilled,  a  clock 
placed  in  an  adjoining  room  to  that  in  which  they  were,  though  it 
had  not  been  wound  up  for  one  century  and  a  half,  began  striking 
twelve.  No  sooner  was  the  last  stroke  heard,  than  the  secretary, 
Rodin,  exclaimed  'Twelve  o^clock!^  and  the  notary  said,  'No 
other  descendant  of  M.  Marius  de  Rennepont  having  presented 
himself  before  noon,  I  proceed  to  execute  the  will  of  the  testa- 
tor, and  declare,  in  the  name  of  justice  and  the  law^  M.  Francis 
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Marie  Gabriel  dc  Hcnncpont^  here  present^  the  sole  and  only 
hcnr  and  possessor  of  the  estates^  personal  and  real  property,  and 
valuables  of  whatever  kind  arising  fron  the  succession  of  the  tes- 
tator,— which  property  the  said  Gabriel  de  Ilennepont,  priest, 
has  freely,  and  on  his  own  accord,  given  by  notorial  act,  to 
Frederic  Emanuel  de  Bordeville,  Marquis  d'Aigrigny,  priest, 
who,  by  the  same  deed,  has  accepted  it,  and  thereby  becomes 
the  legitimate  possessor,  in  the  room  and  place  of  the  aforesaid 
G:il)ricl  de  llenncpont,  by  a  deed  of  gift  between  living  persons, 
which  has  been,  this  morning,  engrossed  by  me,  and  signed, 
Gabriel  de  Rennepont,  and  Frederic  d'Aigrigny,  priests/  The 
notary,  then,  after  having  ascertained  the  amount  of  the  pro- 
perty, which  was  deposited  in  a  cedar  casket,  said  to  Father 
d^Aigrigny,  ^  Sir,  take  possession  of  this  casket.' 

Thus  far  the  success  of  the  Jesuits  was  complete,  and  both 
Father  d'Aigrigny  and  llodin,  the  secretary,  were  exulting  in 
their  triumph ;  but  when  just  on  the  point  of  departing,  the 
latter  holding  under  his  arm  the  cedar  casket,  containing  the 
l)roperty — at  that  very  moment,  the  door  of  the  room  wherein 
the  clock  was  heard  to  strike,  was  suddenly  thrown  open,  and  a 
woman  appeared  upon  the  threshold.  After  pausing  some  little 
time,  without  speaking  a  word,  she  advanced  slowly,  approached 
one  of  the  pieces  of  antique  furniture,  touched  a  secret  spring 
and  opened  the  top  drawer,  from  which  she  took  a  parcel  of 
scaled  parchment,  and  approaching  the  table,  she  placed  the 
parcel  licfore  the  notary,  who  took  it  up  mechanically,  having 
till  tli«at  moment  been  both  mute  and  motionless.  After  having 
bestowed  on  (jabricl,  who  seemed  fascinated  by  her  presence,  a 
look  of  melancholy  sweetness,  she  directed  her  steps  towanlsthe 
door  of  the  vesti])ulc.  In  piissing  old  Samuel  and  Bathsheba, 
who  had  fallen  on  their  knees,  she  stopped  a  moment,  and 
bonding  her  beautiful  head  towards  the  elderly  couple,  she  con- 
templated them  with  tender  solicitude,  and  after  having  given 
them  her  hand  to  kiss,  she  retreated  as  slowly  as  she  had 
entered,  ])ut  not  without  casting  a  parting  look  on  Gabriel.' 

Of  course  all  the  witnesses  of  this  extraordinar}'  apparition  of 
a  woman,  in  a  house  uninhabited  and  walled  u])  for  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years,  had  been  thrown  into  a  sort  of  stupefaction. 
D'Aigrigny  and  Rodin,  however,  soon  sufliciently  recovered  their 
8(^lf  possession,  to  seize  the  opportunity  which  the  amazement  of 
all  the  parties  present  oflcred,  of  making  a  hasty  retreat  with 
their  trcjisure,  without  waiting  for  the  opening  of  the  parcel 
delivered  ])y  the  mysterious  lady,  which  had  begun  to  excite 
their  apprehension.  Their  exit,  however,  was obscned  and  pre- 
vented by  old  Samuel,  who  insisted  upon  their  remaining  iu  the 
n)om,  until  the  notary  had  examined  the  parchment  wluch  had 
just  been  put  into  his  hands.    The  notary  being  of  the  same 
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opinion  with  the  faithful  trustee,  Father  d^Aigrigny  and  the 
secretary  were  obliged  to  comply  with  the  request.  The  parcel 
was  opened  in  their  presence,  and  the  notary  read  the  following 
codicil : — 

^  This  is  a  codicil,  which,  for  reasons  which  will  be  explained 
in  the  papers  under  this  cover,  adjourn  and  prorogue  to  the  Ist 
of  June  1832,  but  without  altering  in  any  other  respect,  the 
disposition  contained  in  the  will  made  by  me  this  day,  at  one 
o^clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  house  must  be  shut  up  and  walled 
up  again,  and  the  property  must  remain  in  charge  of  the  person 
who  may,  at  that  time,  be  in  possession  of  it,  to  be,  on  the  Ist  of 
June,  distributed  to  those  who  are  entitled  to  it.  Villetaneuse, 
the  13th  February,  1682,  eleven  o'clock  at  night.  Marius  de 
Rennepont.' 

In  conformity  with  the  dispositions  of  this  codicil,  the  notary, 
in  spite  of  the  protests  of  the  two  Jesuits,  postponed  for  three 
months  and  a-half  the  liquidation  of  the  succession,  and  all  the 
parties  left  the  house.  Father  d' Aigrigny,  with  his  assistant,  re- 
paired to  the  residence  of  the  Princess  St.  Dizier,  a  leader  of  the 
female  Jesuits  in  Paris,  to  report  their  misadventure.  D'Aigrig- 
ny,  in  a  state  of  hopeless  despondency,  after  relating  all  the 
particulars  of  this  eventful  morning,  to  the  princess,  thought  it 
necessary  to  write,  without  delay,  to  the  General  of  the  Jesuits  at 
Rome.  He  ordered  his  secretary  to  take  his  seat  at  the  table, 
and  to  write  what  he  was  going  to  dictate.  Rodin  obeyed,  and 
the  reverend  Father  began  in  these  terms : 

^  All  our  hopes,  recently  amounting  to  almost  a  certainty,  have 
been  blasted.  The  Rennepont  aflfair,  notwithstanding  all  the 
care  and  ability  with  which  it  had  hitherto  been  managed,  has 
completely  failed,  and  without  a  chance  of  recovery.  As  matters 
are  at  present,  it  has  unfortunately  been  worse  than  unsuccess- 
ful. It  is  a  most  disastrous  circumstance  for  the  society,  to 
whom  this  wealth  morally  belonged,  by  the  confiscation  decreed 
in  its  favour,  and  from  which  it  was  fraudulently  withheld.  I 
have,  however,  the  satisfaction  of  having  done  every  thing  up  to 
the  latest  moment,  to  defend  and  secure  our  rights.  But,  I 
repeat,  we  must  consider  this  important  aflfair  as  absolutely  and 
for  ever  at  an  end,  and  give  no  further  thought  to  it.' 

These  last  words  were  hardly  spoken  when  the  secretary  rose 
from  his  chair,  and  throwing  his  pen  upon  the  table,  refused  to 
continue  writing  such  a  letter,  notwithstanding  the  repeated 
commands  of  the  reverend  father,  and  the  entreaties  of  the  prin- 
cess. Rodin,  the  hitherto  humble  and  submissive  secretary,  on  a 
sudden  assumed  such  an  air  of  superiority  that  though  he  did  not 
speak  a  word,  d'Aigrigny  and  the  princess  felt  unaccountably 
subdued.    The  fact  is  that,  this  subordinate  agent  had  been  given 
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to  liim^  to  act  as  a  spy  as  much  and  more  than  as  an  auxiliary^ 
with  power  and  authority,  in  certain  urgent  cases,  and  accord- 
ing to  tlie  constitution  of  the  Order,  of  superseding  and  replacing 
him.  D^Vigrigny  began  to  suspect  this,  and  said  to  Rodin: 
'  No  doubt  you  have  a  right  to  command  me,  as  I  have  hitherto 
commanded  you  ?'  Rodin,  without  answering,  drew  from  his 
pocket-book  a  slip  of  paper  which  he  presented  to  his  ex-master, 
who,  having  read  it,  returned  it  with  a  profound  obeisance. 
The  first  use  that  Rodin  made  of  his  authority,  was  to  order 
d'Aigrigny  to  take  the  scat  which  he  himself  had  just  left ;  and 
to  write  the  following  letter  to  the  General  of  the  Jesuits. 

'  From  want  of  tact,  in  reverend  father  d^Aigrigny,  the  affair 
of  Renncpont  has  been  to-day  placed  in  great  jeopardy.  The 
liroperty  amounts  to  two  hundred  and  twelve  millions  of  francs. 
Kotwithstandiug  this  check,  we  think  that  we  may  yet  be  enabled, 
not  only  to  prevent  the  Rennepont  family  from  wronging  the 
society,  but  also  to  compel  that  family  to  restore  to  the  society 
the  two  hundred  and  twelve  millions  which  legitimately  belong 
to  us.  To  effect  this  we  must  immediately  be  proAided  with  the 
most  ample  and  complete  powers.^ 

Such  is  the  outline  of  M.  Eugene  Sue's  novel,  the  continuation 
of  which,  in  the  Comtitutionel,  has  been  discontinued  for  a  time, 
since  the  opening  of  the  legislative  session ;  the  eloquence  of 
liberal  members,  in  behalf  of  M.  Thiers's  policy,  claiming  the 
space  hitherto  reserved  to  the  chapters  of  the  Novelist.  But,  in 
all  probability,  the  fair  subscribers  wiU  soon  be  dissatisfied  with 
the  substitute,  and  our  author  willj  resume  his  work,  and  add 
as  many  chapters  as  have  already  been  printed. 

As  to  the  incidents,  which,  mixing  one  with  another,  or  cross- 
ing one  another,  produce  a  most  ludicrous  confusion,  they  are  all 
brought  about  by  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  members  of  the  Rennepont  family  from  being  present^ 
to  sustain  their  claim  to  the  succession  of  Marius  de  Renne- 
pont, at  the  time  fixed  for  the  dirision  of  the  property.  We 
therefore  have,  in  succession,  all  the  adventures  of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  family,  detailed  with  all  the  minuteness  and  pro- 
lixity which  characterize  penny-liners,  without  their  regard  for 
acciu*acy  or  probability. 

The  first  personages  introduced  are  Rose  and  Blanche  Simon. 
No  romance,  in  France,  is  acceptable,  unless  the  soldiers  of 
the  empire  are  introduced,  and  play  a  principal  part.  General 
Simon  was,  according  to  our  author,  one  of  the  bravest  followers 
of  Napoleon ;  and  for  the  courage  and  military  skill  he  displayed  in 
the  combat  which  preceded  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  he  had  been 
made  a  field-marshal  and  Duke  of  Ligny.  After  the  second 
restoration  of  the  Bourbons^  who  refused  to  confirm  his  titleSi 
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General  Simon  left  the  service,  and  repaired  to  Poland,  where 
he  married.  But,  being  soon  after  implicated  in  a  conspiraoy, 
the  object  of  which  was  the  liberation  of  Poland  from  the  Rus- 
sian tyranny,  the  general  was  ordered  out  of  the  country,  in 
which  he  left  his  wife,  advanced  in  her  pregnancy.  The  Jesuits, 
who  were  already  aware  of  the  claims  of  the  lady  to  a  share  in 
the  succession  of  Rennepont,  contrived  to  have  her  exiled  to 
Siberia,  where  she  gave  birth  to  the  twin-sisters,  and  died 
towards  the  end  of  1830,  leaving  them  under  the  protection  of 
an  old  mounted  grenadier  of  the  imperial  guard,  who,  at  the  de- 
mand of  his  general,  had  sworn  never  to  desert  his  wife,  and 
was  faithful  to  his  oath.  After  the  death  of  Madame  Simon,  the 
old  soldier,  who  had  been  made  acquainted  with  the  rights  of  the 
young  girls,  and  who  knew  how  important  it  was  for  them  to  be 
in  Paris  on  the  13th  of  February,  immediately  set  off  with  the 
orphans,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  an  old  horse,  also  of  the 
imperial  guard  (a  clever  addition  to  the  requisite  imperialism), 
he  succeeded  in  reaching  Leipsic,  where  we  find  them  all  in 
the  third  chapter. 

The  Jesuits  who,  by  a  singulai*  oversight,  had  not  prevented 
their  departure  from  Siberia,  hastened  to  take  proper  measures  to 
arrest  their  progress ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  had  sent  to  Leipsic 
one  of  their  agents,  a  wild  beast  tamer,  like  Carter  or  Van  Amburg, 
to  whom  proper  directions  were  given.  This  man,  Morock,  an 
Indian  savage,  converted  by  the  Jesuits,  was  at  the  Falcon  Inn, 
with  his  assistants,  and  a  tiger,  a  lion,  and  a  panther,  respectively 
named  Cain,  Judas,  and  Death,  when  the  old  soldier,  Dagobert, 
arrived.  The  plans  of  the  beast  tamer  to  hinder  the  wanderers  &om 
pursuing  their  journey  were  carried  into  execution,  in  the  same 
night.  The  old  horse  was  taken  from  its  stable,  and  brought  to 
the  panther,  who  having  been  deprived  of  her  supper,  soon 
devoured  the  poor  animal;  the  passports  of  Dagobert  were 
stolen  from  his  bag ;  and  he  was  arrested,  and  led  to  a  prison, 
where  we  lose  sight  of  him,  as  well  as  of  his  interesting  wards, 
until  we  find  them,  with  him,  on  board  the  ship  from  Ham- 
burg, wrecked  on  the  rocks  of  the  coast  of  Picardy : — rocks 
created  for  the  purpose,  by  the  author,  who  takes  the  greatest 
liberties  with  geography  and  topography,  as  well  as  with  con- 
temporary history. 

As  we  have  before  stated,  the  two  sisters  who  had  been 
brought  to  Paris  by  Dagobert,  and  placed  under  the  care  of  his 
wife,  a  simple  and  bigotted  woman,  were  carried  away  and  se- 
cluded in  a  convent.  The  place  of  their  confinement  was,  how- 
ever, soon  discovered,  thanks  to  the  fidelity  and  sagacity  of 
Dagobert^s  Siberian  dog,  who,  after  strangling  the  dog  of  the 
lady  who  had  taken  the  young  girls  from  M.  Dagobert,  had 
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followed  tlie  carriage^  and  aftenvards  had  conducted  his  master 
to  the  convent.  The  old  soldier  resolved  to  storm  the  convent 
that  very  nighty  and  to  rescue  the  daughters  of  Marshal  Simon. 
The  author  gives  a  long  account  of  this  midnight  expedition^ 
but  interrupts  his  narration  in  the  middle^  without  any  causc^ 
only  leaving  us  reason  to  think  that  the  attempt  was  unsuccessful. 

Then  follows  the  history  of  General  Simon^  after  his  expulsion 
from  Poland.  Hatred  of  the  EngUsh^  is  also^  as  it  appears,  a 
requisite  in  novels^  as  well  as  in  parliamentary  harangues^  and 
in  the  leading  ai*ticles  of  the  newspapers.  General  Simon  labours 
under  an  incurable  Anglophobia,  ever  since  the  battle  of  Water- 
loo ;  and,  in  order  to  take  his  revenge,  he  repairs  to  India,  and 
offers  his  services  to  the  king  of  Mondi  (a  kingdom  of  the  cre- 
ation of  M.  Eugene  Sue),  against  the  British  invaders.  Of 
course,  his  services  are  accepted,  and  the  general  has  the  gratifi- 
cation of  exhibiting  his  courage  and  military  genius,  on  many 
occasions.  We  have  room  only  for  the  beginning  of  one  of  his 
bulletins  addressed  to  his  wife  : — '  I  have  already  mentioned  the 
two  good  days  we  have  had  this  month.  The  troops  of  my  old 
friend,  the  Indian  prince,  under  European  discipline,  hove 
effected  wonders.  We  routed  the  English,  and  they  were 
obliged  to  abandon  a  part  of  the  unfortunate  country  invaded 
by  them,  without  law  and  justice,  which  they  continue  to  ravage 
without  ]}ity,  for  this  is  English  warfare,^  A  few  days  after  this 
success,  however,  the  English,  in  their  turn,  routed  the  army, 
so  well  disciplined ;  the  old  king  was  made  a  prisoner,  and  de- 
prived of  his  crown.  His  son,  Djalma,  and  the  general,  both 
badly  wounded,  succeeded,  however,  in  making  their  escape, 
and  in  reaching  Batavia. 

Djalma,  as  we  have  already  seen,  was  one  of  the  Rennepont 
family,  and  the  Jesuits  determined  to  prevent  his  being  present 
in  Paris,  had  beforehand  commissioned  their  agents  in  the 
Dutch  colony,  to  get  rid  of  this  obnoxious  claimant.  They 
found  no  other  means  than  to  apply  to  some  Thugs  (stranglcrs), 
who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  island,  and  whose  operations  are 
related  at  length.  One  of  them  succeeded  in  tattooing  on  the 
arm  of  the  young  prince,  while  he  was  in  a  profound  sleep,  the 
signs,  which,  according  to  our  author,  distinguish  the  Indian 
murderers.  lie  afterwards  enticed  him  into  a  cave,  where  three 
or  four  of  them  had  fixed  their  residence,  and  where  he  was 
arrested  with  them,  and,  as  endently  one  of  them,  by  orders 
from  the  governor,  and  put  into  a  dungeon,  where  our  author 
leaves  him,  until,  on  a  sudden,  we  find  him  on  board  the  second 
ship,  the  Black  Eagle,  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Picardy,  which 
ship  '  saiUng  from  Alexandria  to  Portsmouth,  through  the 
straits  of  Gibralter,  had  touched  the  Azores ! ' 
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Gabriel,  tlic  young  priest,  was  on  board  the  same  vessel,  oA 
his  return  from  America.  His  doings  in  the  new  world  are  not 
related  in  the  novel.  The  only  thing  we  find  concerning  his  career 
as  a  missionary,  is,  that  some  of  the  savages  he  endeavoured  to 
convert  to  Christianitv,  had  crucified  him.  How  his  life  was 
preserved,  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining ;  but  he  not  only 
was  saved,  but  also,  in  the  ship^vreck  on  the  coast  of  France, 
succeeded  in  saving  Blanche  and  Rose  from  a  watery  grave. 
This  young  priest,  though  the  Jesuits  had  discovered  his  lineage, 
was  a  sort  of  foundling,  whom  the  wife  of  the  old  soldier  Dago- 
bert,  although  very  poor,  and  having  a  son  of  her  own,  had 
reared  up  from  his  infancy,  until  her  confessor  placed  him  in  a 
clerical  school,  to  make  a  priest  of  him,  in  spite  of  himself,  and  a 
Jesuit  beside.  In  the  last  chapters  of  the  published  part  of  the 
work,  Gabriel,  disgusted  with  the  doings  of  his  superiors,  and 
convinced  of  their  treachery,  determines  to  leave  the  society; 
and,  in  order  to  obtain  his  release  from  the  obligations  of  his 
vows,  transfers  on  the  provincial,  d' Aigrigny,  all  his  rights  to  the 
property  of  Rennepont,  without  knowing  its  amount;  which  in- 
considerate bargain  he,  of  course,  deeply  regrets,  when  he  hears 
from  Dagobert,  and  his  adoptive  mother,  that,  by  it,  he  had 
deprived  Rose  and  Blanche,  and  some  other  claimants,  of  their 
legitimate  share  in  the  property. 

Mademoiselle  Adricnne  de  Rennepont  de  Cardoville's  history 
is,  in  some  sort,  the  most  curious  of  all.  This  young  lady,  of  an 
eccentric  and  fanciful  character,  is  the  realization  of  the  femme 
libre  of  the  St.  Simonists.  Endowed  with  a  supreme  contempt 
for  superannuated  notions  of  propriety,  and  for  public  opinion, 
she  does  what  she  pleases,  and  in  what  manner  soever  she 
pleases ;  taking  care,  however,  to  do  nothing  as  any  body  else. 
Her  dress,  her  habits,  her  tastes,  are  all  complacently  por- 
trayed ;  and  probfibly,  at  this  present  moment,  many  musical 
French  ladies  of  fashion,  in  imitation  of  this  heroine,  blow 
the  French-horn  on  a  golden  instrument,  Adrienne,  though 
not  of  age,  yet  having  lost  both  her  father  and  mother,  is 
allowed  by  her  aunt,  the  Princess  of  St.  Dizier,  to  live  as  she 
likes,  and  to  expend  her  income  as  she  choses  j  so  that  she  might, 
in  the  shortest  time  possible,  qualify  herself  for  a  residence  in 
a  mad'house,  or  at  the  least,  afford  a  pretence  for  inflicting  that 
seclusion  upon  the  thoughtless  girl.  Her  lost  lap-dog  is  found  by 
Agricola,  a  blacksmith,  the  son  of  Dagobert,  who,  seeing  the 
njimc  of  the  owner  on  the  collar,  takes  the  spaniel  to  her 
mistress.  She  immediately  offers  a  handsome  reward  in  money, 
which  is  unhesitatingly  refused  with  an  air  of  such  dignity,  that  the 
young  lady,  begging  his  pardon,  presents  him  with  a  most  beautiful 
and  odoriferous  camelia,  lying  upon  the  table,  promising  at  the 
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same  time  that^  in  any  circumstance^  he  might  apply  to  her,  and 
rely  upon  her  best  services.  The  very  next  day  Agricola  was  in 
need  of  her  good  offices.  Our  blacksmith  was  at  the  same 
time  a  poet,  and  composed  popular  songs.  France  is  not  now 
governed  by  Mazarin,  who  used  to  say  of  the  satiric  songs  com- 
posed against  himself:  '  It  matters  little  if  they  sing  and  laugh, 
since  they  pay.*  At  present  the  French  people  pay,  they  do  not 
laugh ;  and  if  they  sing,  it  is  at  great  peril  to  themselves.  Such 
was  the  case  with  Agricola.  One  of  his  songs  was  seized  by 
the  police,  in  the  room  of  another  mechanic  implicated  in  some 
plots  against  the  government,  concocted  by  a  secret  association. 
The  songster  was  immediately  made  an  accomplice,  and  orders 
to  arrest  him  were  issued.  Under  such  circumstances,  and 
aware  of  the  impending  danger,  Agricola  repaired  to  the  hotel 
of  Miss  Adrienne,  who  secreted  him  in  a  closet  near  her  apart- 
ment, until  she  could  obtain  the  revocation  of  the  warrant. 
Unfortunately  the  blacksmith  had  been  followed  by  the  officers, 
who  discovered  his  place  of  retreat,  from  whence  they  took 
him  to  a  prison,  while  his  fair  protectress  was  driven  to  a 
private  lunatic  asylum,  by  the  false  friend  whom  she  had  re- 
quested to  accompany  her  to  the  residence  of  a  minister,  to 
whom  she  intended  to  apply  in  favour  of  the  mechanic. 

In  connection  with  the  history  of  Adrienne,  we  have  that  of 
the  Princess  of  St.  Dizier,  and  of  the  Marquis- Abbe  d'Aigrigny. 
We  cannot  pollute  our  pages  with  even  an  outline  of  the  scenes 
of  depravity  which  are  exhibited  in  this  portion  of  the  work, 
and,  for  the  same  reason,  we  forbear  from  entering  into  the 
particulars  of  the  reckless  career  of  James  llennepont  the 
mechanic,  and  another  claimant  to  the  propeity.  Numerous 
chapters  are  devoted  to  the  illustration  of  the  abandoned  life  of 
this  man,  and  of  his  ^  queen  of  the  revels,'  and  we  confess  that 
disgust  compelled  us  to  turn  over  many  pages. 

There  is  scarcely  anything  concerning  M.  Hardy  the  manu- 
facturer, and  the  last  of  the  claimants,  with  the  exception  of 
some  hints,  on  the  part  of  the  Jesuits,  to  get  him  out  of  their 
way,  on  the  13th  of  Fc!)rnary,  and  to  undermine  his  credit  and 
reduce  him  to  insolvency,  by  any  means  in  their  power,  as  the 
only  commensurate  atonement  for  the  uprightness  of  his  prin- 
ciples and  of  his  conduct,  for  his  patriotism,  and  his  hatred  of 
their  society,  as  much  as  on  account  of  his  being  entitled  to  the 
property  which  they  coveted. 

Around  all  these  personages  group  many  others,  too  nume- 
rous to  be  mentioned,  whose  history  and  doings  arc  equally 
recorded,  so  that  the  principals  are  generally  lost  sight  oi. 
Such,  however,  is  the  poverty  of  the  author's  imagination,  wild 
and  mad  as  it  is,  that  the  already  bulky  volumes  he  has  pub- 
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lished  of  this  novel,  would  be  reduced  to  a  common  sized  octavo 
of  three  hundred  pages,  if  he  had  not,  in  the  catch-penny  fashion, 
swollen  the  matter  by  the  description  of  every  one  of  his  per- 
sonages, of  the  localities,  and  of  the  most  insignificant  circum- 
stances. Sun  risings  and  sun  settings  are  in  abundance. 
Moonlights  and  stormy  nights  occur  every  two  or  three  chapters, 
without  much  variety  in  their  characteristics,  however  different 
the  climate.  Every  room,  every  part  of  the  furniture  is  de- 
scribed, as  well  as  the  posture  of  the  actors  in  the  scenes.  When 
we  say  described,  we  do  not  use  the  proper  word,  for  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  author  generally  does  not  resemble  anything  that  has 
ever  been  seen.  Countries,  localities,  national  manners,  history, 
natural  phenomena ;  in  one  word,  every  thing  is  boldly  set  at 
defiance,  by  the  descriptive  system  of  Eugene  Sue. 

In  order  to  enable  our  English  readers  to  form  an  opinion  of 
the  merits  of  Eugene  Sue,  in  this  respect,  we  beg  leave  to  say  a 
few  words  of  another  of  his  novels,  in  which  he  describes  the 
manners  of  England.     In  his  '  Godolphin  Arabian '  the  prin- 
cipal events  take  place  in  England.     It  is  no  longer  the  old 
soldier,  with  his  horse  of  the  imperial  guard,  and  his  dog,  but  a 
mute  Arab,  Agba,  with  his  horse  Sham,  and  his  cat  Grimalkin, 
(animals  always  play  a  great  part  in  Eugene  Sue's  novels).     A 
rich  quaker  had  picked  them  all  up  in  some  street  in  Paris,  and 
brought  them  all  home,  to  his  country  residence,  '  Buryhall,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Thames,'  for  the  only  purpose  of  making  them 
comfortable  and  happy.     The  good-natured  quaker  was  baffled 
in  his  designs,  by  the  ol)stinacy  of  the  horse,  which  would  allow 
nobody  to  ride  him,  except  his  master  and  friend,  Agba.     The 
quaker  tried,  and  was  thrown ;  which  misdemeanor  on  the  part  of 
the  animal  he  "jerierouslv  overlooked.     All  his  servants  were 
trejited  in  the  same  manner,  and  did  not  shew  the  same  for- 
giving disposition,  but  tliey  dared  not  manifest  their  resentment 
too  openly.     Unfortunately,  a  reverend  clergyman,  Dr,  Harrison^ 
who  had  married  the  only  daughter  of  the  kind-hearted  quaker  1 1 
— and  who  was  proud  of  his  own  equestrian  abilities,  attempted 
to  ride  the  insubordinate  beast,  and  with  no  better  success  than 
his  predecessors.     Tiie  quaker  could  no  longer  bear  with  the 
restive  spirit  of  the  arabian  stallion,  and  summoned  Agba  before 
a  sort  of  court  martial,   composed   of  himself,   his   daughter. 
Dr.  Harrison,  and  his  friend  the  landlord  of  the  Cromned  Lion,  the 
principal  public-house  of  the  village.     The  sentence  passed  unani- 
mously was,  that  ^  Sham  should  be  sold ;'  and  it  was  carried  into 
execution.     As  the  companionship  of  Agba  with  his  horse  was 
considered  the  principal  cause  of  tlie  stubbornness  of  the  animal, 
it  was  determined  that  they  should  be  parted,  and  the  horse  was 
taken  to  London,  where  every  means  were  employed  to  tame  it. 
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But  Agba,  who  could  not  live  happy  vrithout  his  friend,  went  to 
town  to  see  it,  and  being  constantly  refused  admittance,  resolved 
to  escalade  the  house  and  the  stables,  during  the  night,  just  as 
Dagobert,  in  the  ^  Wandering  Jew,'  escaladed  the  convent  to 
rescue  Rose  and  Blanche,  but  with  no  better  success.  Nay, 
even  more,  his  failure  was  attended  with  worse  consequences ; 
for  he  was  taken  as  a  burglar,  and  sent  to  Newgate,  where,  two 
or  three  days  after  his  imprisonment,  in  a  fit  of  despair,  he 
was  going  to  hang  himself,  when  he  was  providentially  saved  by 
the  visit  paid  at  the  prison  by  Lady  Sarah  Jennings,  the  widow  of 
the  great  Duke  of  ^Miu'lborough,  attended  by  her  eldest  son.  Lord 
Godolphin ! !  The  doings  of  the  lady,  and  the  gross  language 
of  her  son,  are  in  keeping  with  the  strange  notions  just  ex- 
hibited of  the  English  manners,  and  of  our  aristocratic  families. 
Is  is  with  the  same  knowledge  and  the  same  accuracy  that  our 
author  describes,  in  the  ^  Wandering  Jew,'  the  habits  and  man- 
ners of  the  several  countries  to  which  he  chooses  to  transport  his 
personages. 

On  reaching  the  end  of  the  published  part  of  this  equally 
disgusting  and  absurd  publication,  we  entertained  some  hope 
that  the  author  had  exhausted  his  store  of  filthy  reminis- 
cences, and  that  the  continuation  of  the  work  would  be  compa- 
ratively free  from  the  demoralising  pictures  which  fill  the  first 
part ;  but  wo  were  soon  disappointed.  Eugene  Sue  takes  great 
care  to  stimulate  the  depraved  appetite  of  his  readers,  by 
promising  something  still  more  abominable  than  that  on 
which  he  had  hitherto  fed  them.  All  the  events  related  in 
the  first  part  were  the  produce  of  the  combinations  of  the  profli- 
gate Marquess  Abbe  d'Aigrigny,  and  as  they  had  not  succeeded 
in  obtaining  the  desired  results,  his  successor  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  i)lot,  Rodin,  convinced  that  the  failure  is  owing 
only  to  the  scruples  of  his  late  unprincipled  master,  reproaches 
him  for  his  want  of  skill  and  determination,  and  expounds  his 
own  plans  in  the  following  terms  : 

'  You  have  had  recourse  to  rough  and  physical  measures,  instead 
of  acting  upon  noble,  generous,  and  elevated  feelings,  which,  when 
united,  offer  an  invincible  phalanx  ;  but  divided,  may  successively 
be  overcome  by  surprise,  seduction,  artifice,  or  by  any  other  commoo 
mode  of  attack.  Now  do  you  understand  me  ?  ....  Did  any  one 
ever  die  from  despair  ?  Will  not  gratitude  and  happy  love  lead  to 
the  very  limits  of  insane  generosity  ?  Are  there  not  some  decep- 
tions so  horrible,  that  suicide  is  the  only  refuge  against  these  dread* 
ful  realities  ?  May  not  an  excess  of  sensuality  lead  to  the  tomb,  by 
a  slow  and  voluptuous  agony  ?  Are  there,  in  human  life,  some  cir- 
cumstances so  terrible,  as  to  bring  the  most  worldly,  the  most  strong- 
minded,  nay,  even  the  most  impious  characters,  blindly  to  throw 
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themselves,  heart-broken  and  humbled^  into  the  arms  of  religion, 
abandoning  all  their  worldly  wealthy  for  sackcloth,  prayer,  and  mystic 
raptures  1  Are  there  not,  in  fact,  a  thousand  circumstances  in  which 
the  reaction  of  the  passions  produce  the  most  extraordinary  trans- 
formations, and  the  most  tragical  events,  in  the  lives  of  both  men 
and  women  ?  But  you  are  ignorant  of  the  immense  resources  pro- 
duced by  partial  or  mutual  annihilation,  which,  playing  on  the  human 
passions,  if  skilfully  managed,  either  by  combining,  opposing,  sub- 
duing, or  exciting  them,  more  especially  when,  perhaps,  thanks  to  a 
powerful  auxiliary,  those  passions  become  redoubled  in  their  ardour 
and  in  their  violence/ 

Such  is  the  bill  of  fare  of  the  forthcoming  volumes ;  whichj 
we  sincerely  hope^  we  shall  not  be  under  the  necessity  of  perus- 
ing. 

All  our  readers  will  naturally  say,  after  reading  this  faithful 
analysis  of  the  work,  '  Hitherto  we  have  seen  nothing  but  the 
Jesuits ;  where  is  the  Wandering  Jew,  who  gives  its  title  to  the 
work  ?'  We  caunot  answer  the  question,  except  by  a  suppoai* 
tion,  a  surmise ;  fur  the  Wandering  Jew  appears  but  once  in  his 
real  character,  without  acting,  and  in  the  few  events  in  which, 
we  imagine,  he  acts  a  part,  it  is  under  a  sort  of  incognito.  But 
then  we  find,  not  only  a  wandering  Jew,  but  also  a  wandering 
Jewess ;  not,  indeed,  pursuing  together,  so  as  to  alleviate  their 
mutual  fatigues  and  hardships,  their  endless  journey ;  but 
always  marching  in  opposite  directions,  without  ever  meeting  j 
and  only  once  casting  a  glance  at  one  another,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  work,  in  the  ^  Prologuey  from  which  we  now  give  some 
extracts,  to  make  our  readers  acquainted  with  the  descriptive 
and  imaginative  genius  of  our  author. 

'  The  polar  sea  surrounds  with  a  circle  of  eternal  ice  the  inhospi* 
table  shores  of  Siberia  and  North  America;  the  extreme  limits  of 
Asia  and  America  are  separated  by  Behring  Straits.  September 
is  now  at  its  close ;  and  the  shortening  gloomy  days  are  succeeded 
by  long  stormy  nights.  The  dark  blue  sky,  intersected  by  lines  of 
violet,  is  hardly  illumined  by  the  sun,  whose  disk  level  with  the 
horizon  feebly  shines  on  the  dazzling  gleam  of  the  snow,  which 
extends  over  immense  steppes.  To  the  westward,  this  inhospitable 
desert  is  bounded  by  a  rocky  coast,  of  rugged  and  gigantic  descrip- 
tion ;  at  the  foot  of  which  lies  the  frozen  ocean No  human 

being  seems  able  to  explore  the  solitude  of  these  regions  of  frosts 
and  tempests,  famine  and  death  ; — yet  strange,  the  snow  which  con- 
stantly covers  the  deserts  at  the  extremities  of  the  two  continents,  is 
marked  by  footsteps  of  human  beings !  On  the  American  shore,  the 
marks  of  footsteps,  small  and  light,  clearly  bespeak  the  traces  of  a 
woman,  who  has  bent  her  course  towards  the  rocks  just  described  as 
overlooking  the  snowy  steppes  of  Siberia,  while  on  the  Asiatic  side, 
the  same  impression,  but  larger  and  deeper,  betrays  the  heavy  march 
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of  a  man,  who  has  also  directecT  his  journey  towards  the  Straits.  One 
would  suppose  that  tliis  nuin  and  woman,  thus  arriving  from  opposite 
quarters,  at  the  extreme  points  of  the  two  continents,  had  a  hope  of 
guinin;^  a  glance  at  one  another,  across  the  narrow  sea  which  sepa- 
rates iliem.' 

Euj^onc  Sue  is  too  good-niiturcd  to  disappoint  theni^  though  he 
scctns  not  to  know  thcin  ;  and  repeatedly  asks,  who  they  arc  ?  He 
immediately  produces  an  ain*ora  borcalis^  much  superior  to  any 
that  ever  was  seen;  and  at  the  same  time,  in  spite  of  the  Alpine 
mountains  of  ie^',  he  creates  a  mirage,  which  has  the  desired 
eflect.  '  On  the  Siberian  cape,  a  man,  on  his  knees^  was  extend- 
ing his  arms  towards  America,  with  an  expression  of  deep 
despair;  while,  on  the  American  promontory,  a  young  and  beau- 
tiful woman  n'plied  to  the  despondent  attitude  of  the  man,  by 
pointing  to  heaven.*  Then,  again,  our  author  asks,  Wlience 
came,  and  who  are  these  two  creatures?  and  he  closes  his  pro- 
logue, discarding  them  altogether,  until  in  the  epilogue,  at  the 
end  of  the  first  volume,  the  man  alone  is  re-introduced  in  the 
character  of  Wandering  Jew,  to  make  a  speech. 

We  greatly  suspect  that,  though  he  is  not  mentioned,  it  is 
the  same  personage  who  seeks,  all  over  the  world,  the  members 
of  llennepont  family,  and  delivers  them  tlieir  medals ; — who, 
when  General  Simon,  being  ord.Tcd,  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 
to  carry  a  battery  with  his  cuirassiers,  just  when  the  artillcr}'- 
niau  was  applying  the  match  to  a  cannon,  in  front  of  which 
stood  the  general,  i)laced  himself  at  the  moutli  of  the  cannon, 
and  after  the  dise.iarge  was  not  a  bit  tlie  worse  for  it; — who, 
having  been  strangk-d  and  buried  by  the  'rinigs,  in  India, 
some  time  afterwards  eros.^es  the  paih  of  his  murderers,  to  tl«cir 
utter  conNti'rnation ; — who,  in  fiiu*,  is  t!ie  invisible  promoter  of 
thi)  siiperu:itural  iiu'idents  erowdcd  in  the  work.  As  to  the 
wo'.nau,  the?  wandering  .Jewess,  there  is  little  doubt  that  she  is 
the  itlvMitieal  bjMutiful  htly  who  broii;xhL  the  codicil  at  the 
meeting  in  tlie  house,  in  rraneis  rtrcu't. 

it  is  ti.ne  to  eonchide  our  observation  ;  and  wc  cannot  dismiss 
til/  \vi)v\i  MJihiuii  e.prcsNiui;  our  coneern  at  seeing,  every  dav, 
advii'iiscd  in  t!.o  iK-wspaper-j,  translations,  not  only  of  tins 
iiivmc  i»ubrM'aii.)ii.  but  aUty  of  the  other  works  of  the  same 
autii.r, — \Vi>rks  of  :ui  ejUJilIy.  and  jii'iiiaps  still  more  objeetion- 
al)li*  <r!i:na''i(';-.  \Vr  w  r.'  in  hope  tluit  the  morbid  appetites  of 
our  ueiu'libours  wo'iM  not  (iuil  any  on(\  in  our  country,  disposed  to 
a(h?i)l(>rable  rivalry.  In  this  we  liave  been  disappointed;  and,  as 
l)ublie  journalists,  \^e  feel  bound  to  caution  our  readers  against 
the  poison,  both  moral  and  intellectual,  of  which  they  arc  so 
urgirntly  invited  to  i)artake.  Were  not  the  works  in  question 
obtaining  a  wide  circulation  amongst  us,  wc  should  not  have 
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fiir  deviated  from  oar  ordinary  practice,  as  to  notice  them.  It 
is  certainly  discreditable  to  our  modem  literature,  that  such 
publications  should  be  reproduced,  at  a  time  when  we  boast  of 
the  progress  of  reason,  and  of  the  advance  of  religion  among  us.* 


Art.  IV. — The  Philosophy  of  Christian  Morals,  By  Samuel  Spalding, 
M.A.,  formerly  Student  of  the  University  College.  London :  Long- 
man,    pp.  430. 

Wherever  civilization  has  supplied  materials  of  history,  we 
learn  that  man's  inward  nature  has  not  failed  to  be  an  obj^  of 
his  curious  and  inquiring  thought.  This  nature,  as  developed 
in  consciousness  and  in  outward  adt,  is  capable  of  being  an 
index  to  his  destiny  on  earth,  and  beyond  the  present  scene. 
Man  has  a  glimpse  of  his  destiny  even  in  the  savage  state.  The 
most  barbarous  tribes  have  not  confounded  all  sense  of  moral 
distinctions.  Even  to  them  there  is  a  right  and  a  wrong. 
Among  the  most  degraded  of  the  Africans,  who  to  cursory  ob- 
servation might  hardly  seem  fo  show  any  consciousness  of  a 
moral  nature,  we  still  find  a  certain  dread  of  supernatural 
power,  though  it  may  be  expressed  wholly  in  such  superstitious 
fears  as  that  of  oflfending  the  rain-maker ;  and  we  see  a  linger- 
ing gleam  of  the  doctrine  of  immortality  in  their  custom  of  call- 
ing over  the  dead. 

With  the  progress  of  civilization,  the  grand  problem  of  man's 
moral  nature  and  destiny  becomes  a  necessity  of  his  intellectual 
life.  Its  solution  is  perpetually  attempted,  never  lost  sight  of, 
ever  renewed  in  various  forms.  In  the  absence  of  revelation, 
we  find  this  problem,  in  some  of  its  cases,  forming  the  main 
element  of  the  speculative  philosophy  which  marked  the  deve- 
lopment of  mind  in  the  great  historic  nations.  We  see  it 
attending  the  civilization  of  the  East,  the  Grecian,  the  Roman. 
It  is  successively  reproduced  in  every  one  of  the  systems  of  phi- 
losophy which  were  the  only  sources  of  a  rational  religion  then. 
within  the  reach  of  mankind,  with  the  exception  of  the  Hebrews 
alone.  It  appears  floating  on  the  surface  of  each  system,  and 
is   found    in  their  inmost  and  most   mystic  depths.     It   may 

♦  The  foregoing  article  was  written  for  our  March  number;  and,  since 
its  reception,  Eugene  Sue  has  resumed  the  publication  of  his  work,  and 
realised  our  anticipations.  It  is  an  abominable,  and,  at  the  same  time,Mupid 
production ;  but  it  seems  that  nothing  else  can,  at  present,  gratify  the 
taste  of  French  readers.  All  the  daily  papers  imitate  and  emulate  the 
*  ComtitutiojieL*  The  principal  organ  of  tlie  government,  the  *  Journal  des 
D6bats/  is  now  publishing,  in  its  feuiUetons,  a  novel,  equally  immoral  and 
disgusting;  and  one  of  the  proprietors  has  just  been  rewarded  with  a 
peerage,  in  addition  to  the  £480,  allowed  by  the  government  monthly  to 
the  other  proprietors.  In  the  doctrinarian  system,  to  govern  a  people,  it  is 
to  enslave  and  to  corrupt  them. 
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be  traced  through  the  Zend-avesta,  the  school  of  Plato,  of 
Aristotle,  of  Zeuo,  of  Ej-icurus,  of  the  Eclectics.  From  the 
precious  rcruaius  of  antiquity  which  preserve  to  us  the  attempts 
of  mau  to  solve  the  vast  and  mysterious  problem  of  his  destiny, 
\\c  nii<i;ht  frame  a  catalogue  of  all  the  questions  most  interesting 
to  our  race.  What  is  man?  AVhat  is  the  moral  econoiiiv  of  the 
Avorld  iu  which  he  dwells  ?  What  estimate  are  we  to  form 
of  his  present  condition  ?  of  the  sti*ange  moral  anomalies  which 
he  presents  to  our  contemplation?  What  Jire  man's  duties  ou 
earth  ?  Is  that  which  is  visible  the  whole  of  man  ?  When 
death  has  changed  his  countenance,  and  all  consciousness  seems 
iled — when  the  Ijody  is  dissolved,  and  notliing  remains  of  it  but 
'  ashes  to  ashes  and  dust  to  dust,'  what  views  are  we  to  enter- 
tain of  man  ?  lias  the  thinking  conscious  principle  really 
perished  in  the  wreck  of  the  material  frame,  or  docs  it  survive 
the  ruin,  and  retain  its  noblest  faculties  in  some  new  mode  of 
existence?  AVhat  is  that  existence?  Is  it  a  more  immediate 
contact  with  the  Power  that  made  the  universe?  What  is  the 
nature  of  the  unseen  world  ?  Is  it  a  state  of  retribution  ?  What 
are  the  destinies  of  the  l)eings  who  inhabit  it  ?  How  shall  man 
be  assured  of  finding,  ou  that  luiknown  shore,  the  elysium  of 
l)liss  on  which  all  minds  but  the  most  debased  and  grovelling 
have,  in  moments  the  most  free  from  earthlv  passions,  loved  to 
dwell  ? 

Of  these  momentous  questions,  Christianity  offers  the  only 
autlioritative  solution.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  before  the 
Christian  era,  and  where  the  Jewish  scriptures  were  unknown, 
man's  inward  nature  had  already  borne  testimony  in  favour  of 
a  morality  in  its  main  substance  harinonizing  with  that  of 
revealed  religion;  and  the  one  power  that  formed  all  and  up - 
iiolds  all,  had  not  wholly  escaped  the  eye  of  rcjison  penetrating 
tlirough  the  dark  veil  of  polytheism  :  nor  was  innnortality,  as  a 
fond  and  pleasing  dream  of  the  spirit,  unknown  to  man.  But 
as  there  was  no  adequate  and  unappealable  authority  to  give 
w(*ight  to  the  more  spiritual  and  elevated  speculations  of  philo- 
sophy, she  had  nothing  to  encourage  her  to  aim,  on  the  grand 
scale,  to  be  the  regenerator  of  mankind,  l^ither  from  policy, 
or  a  lingering  and  sincere  vassalage  to  opinion,  she  was  com- 
pelled to  descend  too  much  to  established  prejudices  and  exist- 
ing superstitions  to  prove  an  effective  reformer  of  ide.is  and  of 
morals.  Socrates,  who  talked  so  sublim(»lv  of  the  Deitv,  ordered 
a  sacrifice  to  jEsculapius.  Philosophy  could  not  estaUish 
Theism,  nor  fix  in  the  popular  mind  any  practical  conviction 
of  an  hereafter,  nor  stem  that  flood  of  atheistic  licentiousness 
which  came  in  with  the  last  ages  of  the  lioman  civilization. 

Since  Christianity,  then,  lisis  set  at  rest  the  most  practical  part 
of  all  the  great  questions  relating  to  man's  destiny,  may  we  not 
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conclude  that,  in  reference  to  these  subjects,  the  vocation  of 
philosophy  has  long  siuce  wholly  ceased?  We  have,  now,  a 
religion  which  no  progress  of  civilization,  no  advancement  of  the 
human  mind,  no  political  or  ecclesiastical  revolutions,  have  been 
able  to  dislodge  from  the  basis  of  evidence  on  which  it  stands^ 
and  it  appears  gradually  tending,  by  visible  advances,  to  the 
final  occupation  of  the  whole  earth.  For,  to  use  the  language 
of  Jouffroi,  the  great  ornament  of  the  school  which  is  regene- 
rating philosophy  in  France :  '  Christianity  has  too  strong  a 
foundation  in  truth  ever  to  disappear  as  paganism  did:  its 
destruction  was  but  a  dream  of  the  eighteenth  century,  which 
never  will  be  realized/  We  have  a  religion  which,  various  as 
are  the  opinions  respecting  its  relation  to  the  civil  power,  its 
modes  and  forms,  and  certain  parts  of  the  grand  whole,  pre- 
sents to  the  vast  and  overwhelming  bulk  of  the  milUons  who 
acknowledge  it  as  their  faith,  (if  we  may  judge  from  their  public 
Confessions,)  to  Catholic,  Greek,  and  Protestant,  one  and  the 
same  broad  outline,  one  and  the  same  general  scheme,  one  sub- 
stantial response  to  the  questions  of  deepest  interest  to  man- 
kind. Ought  we  not,  then,  at  once  to  discard  altogether,  for 
the  future,  the  attempt  to  throw  any  light  upon  the  subject  of 
man's  moral  nature  and  destiny  by  the  aid  of  philosophy  ? 

There  are  those  who  would  reply  in  the  affirmative ;  and  no 
doubt  from  the  best  intention,  that  of  enhancing  the  value  of 
Christianity.  Men  are  to  be  met  with  of  acknowledged  per- 
sonal excellence,  and  not  destitute  of  education,  who  do  not  see 
the  importance  of  philosophical  inquiries  into  the  fundamental 
laws  of  man's  moral  nature,  with  a  view  to  general  ethical  prin- 
ciples and  system.  Such  men,  however,  are  seldom  of  an  order 
of  mind  greatly  to  influence  opinion.-  To  persons  of  a  more 
reflective  cast,  it  becomes  something  more  than  a  mere  luxury 
of  tlic  intellect — it  is  a  kind  of  necessity,  to  ponder  and  revolve 
in  thought  those  moral  phenomena  which  have,  for  so  many 
ages,  occupied  the  attention  of  the  master-spirits  of  the  earth. 
WJiile  Christianity  has  given  to  us,  with  a  voice  of  authority, 
])ractical  rules  of  life  adapted  to  every  degree  of  civilization,  the 
task  is  still  left  to  human  reason  to  inquire,  as  it  may  be  able, 
into  the  rationale  of  the  relations  which  subsist  between  those 
rules  and  the  nature  of  man.  There  must  be  fundamental  laws 
of  man's  moral  being,  as  of  his  physical  constitution ;  and  these 
laws  cannot  but  be  in  real  harmony  with  the  testimony  of  a 
revelation  from  heaven,  correctly  understood.  Moral  philo- 
sophy may  be  defined,  an  attempt  to  trace  to  general  principles 
what  is  described  in  scripture  as  '  the  work  of  the  law  written 
on  the  heart.'  This  law,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  there  spoken 
of  as  the  proper  guide  of  pagans ;  ^  their  conscience  bearing 
witness,  and  their  thoughts  in  the  mean  while  accusing  or  else 
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excusing '  them.*  There  is,  then,  an  inscription,  by  the  finger 
of  (jodj  on  inau's  inward  nature;  which,  however  obscured  and 
defaced  thr()u;;h  the  working  of  selfishness  and  passion,  may 
still  be  traccHi  by  diligent  and  painstaking  observation,  lliere 
is  a  moral  constitution,  the  natural  powers  and  principles  of 
wliieh,  uotwitlistanding  the  perversion  which  has  been  made  of 
tiu^m  in  practice,  still  indicate  significantly  man's  destiny  as 
an  accountable  being,  and  point  to  the  general  duties  which  he 
ou;i;]jt.  to  discharj^o. 

Ti.ere  are  two  extremes  on  this  subject  against  which  those 
who  woidd  arrive  at  truth  should  endeavour  carefully  to  guard. 
The  one  is  that  of  considering  ethics,  pursued  exclusively  on 
the  principle  of  reitsoning  from  the  actual  phenomena  of  the 
moral  world,  as  a  fuiul  science,  a   science  wholly  complete  in 
itself  for  all  purposes.     Wherever  a  revelation  from  heaven  is 
acknowledged  to  exist,  an  inductive  philosophy  of  mau's  moral 
nature,  or,  in  other  words,  a  reply  uttered  by  the  voice  of  rea- 
son,  a/onc,  to   the  niomi.'ntous  cptestions   which   conecni   the 
entire  range;  of  duty  and  happiness,  should  obviously  stand  as 
but  a  fragment,  though   a  very  important  fragment,  of   the 
whole  truth  re^pecting  man  as  a  moral  being.      The  renmrks  of 
Dr.  (■halmers  in  his  Brldyewater  Trealiite  arc  applicable  both 
to   natural   theology  and  natural  ethics.      'Tlic   theology   of 
nature  and  of  the  schools,  the  theology  of  the  ethical  class, 
though    most   unsatisfactory  when   treated   as   a  terminating 
seieiure/  is  most  important  when  treated  as  a  rudinicntal  one. 
The  grc  at  error  of  our  acadomie  theism,  as  commonly  treated, 
is  tliat  it  expresses  no  want;  that  it  reposes  on  its  own  fancied 
snni(*i(!n('y.     It  is  no  ri'proaeh  against  our  philosophical  moral- 
i>ts   that  tluT  havi'  not  ste[)ped  beyond  the  threshold  of  that 
jxH'nlinm   wliieh   is   strictly  and   appropriately  theirs;    or  not 
made  incursions  into  another  department  than  their  own.    The 
legitimate  complaint  is,  that  on  taking  leave  of  their  disciples, 
thev  warn  them  not  of  their  being  onlv  vet  at  the  outset,  or  in 
the  prosecution  of  a  journey,  instead  of  luiTing  reached  the 
termination  of  it.     !M(iral  philosophy,  even  in  its  most  finished 
state,  is  not  v.lnit  may  be  called  a  terminating  science.  .  It  is  at 
best  but  a  sttiiMue  /*//  //v/;/,v/7^',  and  its  lessons  arc  those  of  a  pre- 
]>aratory  school.    Its  contains  the  rudimenisof  anoblcr  acquire- 
jnent.' 

\\c  are  strongly  reminded  by  some  of  these  appropriate 
remarks  of  the  contrast  subsisting  between  the  self-satisfied 
tone  of  some  modern  ethical  svstems,  which  arc  well  described 
as  '  v.rprcasuHf  no  want  ;*  and  tiie  conscious  want  of  something 
bt^yond  themselves  which  is  expressed  in  the  speculations  <? 
some  of  the  great  moralists  of  antiquity.    We  must  content 

*  Rom.  ii.  l.*). 
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ourselves  with  referring,  at  the  foot  of  the  page,  to  several  pas- 
sages of  Plato  by  way  of  illustration.*  It  is  a  singular  fact 
(and  it  w  a  fact)  that  after  Christianity  had  been  shedding  its 
light  on  the  moral  nature  of  man  for  sixteen  or  seventeen  cen- 
turies, we  have  seen  the  rise  of  successive  systems  of  ethical  phi- 
losophy possessing  far  less  of  moral  elevation,  systems  far  more 
cold  and  heartless,  far  less  animated  with  an  humble  and  re- 
verent spirit,  than  we  may  find  among  those  who  lived  in  the 
dark  depths  of  paganism,  centuries  before  that  light  arose.  Can 
we,  then,  wonder  that  the  Christian  moralist  should  feel  jealous 
of  much  that  lias  styled  itself  ethics,  in  modern  times  ?  that  he 
should  maintain  that  ethics,  if  based  on  reason  alone,  is  then, 
only  legitimate  when  avowedly  not  a  final  and  'terminating' 
science?  and  that  he  should  express  dissatisfaction  with  any 
svstem  which  comes  forth  in  such  a  manner  as  to  overlook  the 
fact  that  it  is  not  a  full  and  perfect  response  to  all  the  moral 
necessities  of  man  ?  Natural  ethics  may  furnish  a  true  theory 
of  morals ;  but  how  to  remedy  the  want  of  conformity  which 
there  is  wont  to  be  in  man  with  the  rule  of  his  own  nature — how 
to  harmonize  man  with  himself?  is '  a  question  to  which  our 
human  reason  can  return  no  certain  and  satisfactory  reply .'t 

But  if  modern  philosophers  have  often  erred  on  the  side  of 
excess,  by  propounding  inductive  ethics,  or  ethics  as  derived 
solely  from  observation  and  reason,  as  though  it  were  in  itself  a 
final  and  complete  science  of  man  regarded  as  a  moral,  account- 
able, and  immortal  being  —  a  science  self-contained,  and 
adequately  meeting  the  moral  wants  of  our  nature  as  it  now 
is ;  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  those,  who,  as  it  seems  to  us, 
fall  into  the  opposite  extreme,  and  err  by  defect,  in  wishing  to 
shut  up  all  inquiries  respecting  man's  moral  nature  within  the 
covers  of  the  sacred  volume.  It  is  surely  interesting,  and  it  is 
iuiportiiiit  to  the  general  cause  of  truth,  to  seek  in  a  natural 
nioralitv  materials  which  mav  exhibit  the  harmony  of  the  voice 
of  man's  nature  with  the  voice  of  inspiration.  Truth  cannot 
but  bo  always  consonant  with  truth.  Its  evidence  may  flow 
froui  diflcrent  sources,  but  nil  its  lines  must  ultimately  converge 
to  the  same  point.  We  might  as  well  propose  to  find  a  circle 
wlio-.e  vadii  should  meet  in  two  centres,  as  to  imagine  that  what 
is  true  as  attested  by  a  clear  consciousness,  or  by  a  just  obser- 
vation of  nature,  is  not  true  as  connected  with  religion.  No 
one,  surely,  excepting  in  burlesque,  would  now  think  of  main- 
taining the  assertion  of  Iloff'man,  once  divinity  professor  at 
Hcluistadt,  that  ^  what  is  true  in  philosophy  is  false  in  theo- 

*  Phred.  §  7S.  Epinom.  §  8,  §  II.  De  Repub.  iv.  §  5.  De  Leglb.  i. 
§  II.     Apolog.  Socrat.  §  18.     Alcib.  ii.  §  22. 

t  W  he  well's  Four  Sermons  preached  before  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
November,  1837.    Vid.  p.  fO. 
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logjM^  A  keener  irouy  against  truth  could  not  have  been 
spoken  in  jest;  nor  a  doctrine  more  self -contradictory  have 
been  uttered  ])y  a  sceptical  philosopher !  Some  there  are,  how- 
ever, sincere  believers  in  Christianity,  who  are  satisfied  to 
neglect  any  li^ht  which  speculative  philosophy  might  throw  on 
the  princii)les  of  ethics.  This  is  to  forget  that  philosophy  and 
theology  are,  so  far  as  they  proceed  in  the  same  career,  but  two 
distinct  replies  to  the  grand  question  of  man^s  destiny.  It  is 
truo  that  Christianity  advances  far  beyond  the  point  where  philo- 
so])!iy  halts  in  her  course;  but  so  far  as  that  course  continues, 
it  is  mutual ;  they  run  on  in  parallel  lines.  For  if  wc  find  that 
there  arc,  in  any  system,  elements  hopelessly  irreconcileable 
with  Christianity,  wc  are  able  to  pronounce  that  system,  even 
when  examined  by  the  light  of  our  own  minds,  a  '  philosophy 
falsely  so  called/ "^  Such  is  that  ethical  theory,  for  example, 
which  would  identify  morality,  in  all  cases,  with  human  Icgisla- 
tion,  or  social  custom  :  a  principle  which  is  fatal  to  the  very  idea 
of  a  real  moral  law ;  and  on  which,  also,  the  Christian  axiom 
that  we  '  ought  to  obey  God  rather  than  men,'  has  obviously  no 
meaning  whatever,  and  therefore  no  obligation. 

None  will  dcnv  the  assertion  that  man's  highest  dcstiuv  on 
earth  is  not.  to  follow  passion  or  self-interest,  but  duty.  Hence 
arise  two  questions,  the  one  objective,  the  other  subjective : — 
what  is  \irtue  ?  and,  by  what  faculties  of  man's  nature  does  he 
distinguish  between  right  and  wrong  ?  To  these  questions,  and 
they  are  compendious  of  all  others  on  the  general  subject  of 
morals,  philosophy  aims  to  give  an  answer.  The  solutions 
which  arc  within  her  reach  are  the  product  of  the  mind  by 
means  of  a  self-review,  combined  with  the  obsen'ation  and  the 
history  of  man  in  general.  There  are,  it  is  beyond  doubt,  fun- 
damental laws  of  thought  and  feeling,  a  constitution  of  our 
intellectual  and  moral  nature  which,  so  far  as  its  province 
extends,  is  decisive  and  final  in  impressing  us  with  the  conviction 
of  truth.  Should  any  one  refuse  to  admit  certain  primarj^  and 
intuitive  elements  in  our  mental  structure — if  he  were  to  deny, 
for  example,  that  his  mind  is  cognizant  of  a  universal  and  neces- 
sary trutli  in  such  a  proposition,  as  that  two  magnitHdea  are  equal 
to  each  other  when  each  is  eqnat  to  a  third,  or  that  every  change 
must  have  a  cause,  all  argument  with  such  an  individual  would  be 
at  an  end :  there  is  no  common  ground  on  which  to  reason.  It 
is  by  means  of  confidence  in  the  connate  laws  of  our  mental 
constitution  that  we  believe  in  llevelation  itself.  Even  its 
evidence  respecting  the  moral  attributes  of  the  Deity  becomes 
convincing  by  its  harmony  with  the  general  ideas  of  goodness 
which  nature  teaches  us  to  form.  Why  do  wc  appeal  to  a  reve- 
lation from  God  as  decisive  of  all  the  questions  of  which  it 
treats  ?    Is  it  because  we  are  told  in  the  Scriptures  that '  God 
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is  truth?'  On  what  principle  do  we  then  believe  this  decla- 
ration ?  If  it  should  be  replied  that  w^e  do  so  ultimately  on  the 
authority  of  God  himself;  we  must  then  believe  already  that 
God  is  true,  in  order  to  have  a  ground  for  receiving  the  Scrip- 
ture declaration  of  his  truth.  We  cannot,  therefore,  escape 
from  a  natural  theology,  and  a  natural  ethical  philosophy,  even 
if  we  would. 

It  is  likely  that  one  main  cause  why  philosophical  inquiries 
into  morals  have  failed,  in  this  country,  to  inspire  more  con- 
fidence, is  that  much  of  the  ethical  philosophy  which  has  been 
taught  by  authority,  has  been  of  a  character  so  defective  and 
unsatisfactory.  It  has  in  fact  been  far  less  elevated  in  its 
general  principles  than  the  teaching  of  Plato,  or  of  the  Stoics ; 
and  it  has  been,  in  some  respects,  below  the  current  moral 
sentiments  of  mankind.  Especially  have  the  ideas  of  moral 
obligation  which  have  been  derived  from  religious  sources, 
always  and  justly  prevented  Paley^s  views  from  being  generally 
received ;  though  his  work  has  long  formed  an  element  in  our 
ancient  university-system.  Surely  that  is  far  from  being  a 
lofty  view  of  human  virtue  which  recognizes  the  impelhng 
motive  to  it  as  centering  in  self;  and  which  represents  that 
good  is  to  be  done  to  man,  and  obedience  rendered  to  God, 
'  for  the  sake '  of  happiness.  What  is  virtue,  on  this  principle, 
but  the  enlightened  pursuit  of  gratification,  instead  of  being 
something  which  is  pursued  for  its  own  sake?*  A  great  name 
will  not  atone  for  the  reduction  of  moral  principle  to  a  kind  of 
expediency,  nor  for  the  lax  morality  discovered  in  some  of  its 
practical  applications.  We  are  not  surprised  that  there  has 
been  of  late  a  re-action  in  some  influential  minds  at  Cambridge 
against  this  text-book;  and  we  think  that  the  University  of 
London  has  done  wisely  in  so  far  neutralizing  its  tendency  on 
the  minds  of  students,  as  to  introduce  Butler's  Three  Sermons  on 
Human  Nature  into  the  examination  for  the  Bachelor's  degree. 

The  prevalence  of  systems  of  moral  philosophy  which  are  not 
true  to  man's  better  judgment  and  feelings,  (that  is  not  true  to 
nature,)  or  which  appear  on  the  face  of  them  alien  from  the 
spirit  which  peiTades  the  ethics  of  Christianity,  has  no  doubt 
tended  to  create,  in  some  earnestly  Christian  minds,  a  jealousy 
of  all  attempts  to  construct  an  ethical  system  out  of  the  elements 
of  man's  nature,  viewed  in  connection  with  its  actual  moral 
phenomena.  Some  object  to  these  attempts,  one  and  all; 
mainly  on  the  alleged  ground  that  the  present  state  of  man  is 
such  as  to  preclude  the  deduction  of  any  true  moral  system  from 
the  observation  of  nature.  As  man  is  both  the  observer  and  the 
observed,  it  is  alleged  that  his  conclusions  must  be  doubly 
aflTected  by  the  moral  evil  which  attaches  to  his  present  con- 

*  See  Paley*8  Moral  Philosophy,  Bk.  i.  cb.  6. 
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dition ;  hence  the  moral  constitution  of  man^  as  he  now  is^  can- 
not present  a  fair  exhibition  of  what  God  wills^  or  aiford  anv 
correct  index  to  the  jmnciples  of  moral  rectitude.  This  is  the 
argument  of  Dr.  Wardhiw,  in  his  popular  and  excellent  work, 
entitled  '  Christian  Ethics.'  We  confess,  however,  tluit  not- 
withstandinp:  our  high  res[)ect  for  its  venerable  and  truly 
christian  author,  we  have  not  been  able,  after  carefully  perus- 
ing it,  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  it  is  one  of  those  books 
which  err  by  a  unilateral  and  partial  view  of  the  subject.  If 
philosophers  have  too  frequently  appeared  to  supersede  Chris- 
tianity by  trcjitiug  natural  ethics  as  though  it  were  a  '  ternii- 
nsiting '  science,  a  perfect  and  complete  guide  to  man ;  we  think 
that  the  respected  writer  we  liavc  named  has  fallen  into  the 
ojiposite  extreme  of  attributing  too  little  to  human  nature,  as  a 
soiuTC  of  theoretic  morals.  On  his  principles  it  beccmies  neces- 
sary to  limit  and  (jualify,  in  a  greater  degix'c  than  seems  to  us 
admissible,  th(»  scriptural  icpresentation  above  alluded  to  re- 
specting the  (Sentiles  doing  'by  nature  the  things  contained  in 
the  law,'  and  Ix'ing  'a  law  unto  themselves /  shewing  'the 
work  of  the  law  written  on  the  heart.'  To  us  there  appears  no 
satisfiu'tory  sense  of  these  words  M'hich  does  not  admit  that  man 
has  moral  faculifca  which  are  sufficient,  even  in  a  state  of 
paganism,  to  guide  him  to  a  certain  degree  of  virtue,  provided 
only  that  he  wero  inclined  to  pay  suitable  attention  to  their  dic- 
tates, and  to  endeavour  after  the  knowledge  and  the  fulfilment 
of  duty,  with  the  same  ])ains  which  he  has  been  willing  to 
devote  to  the  acciuisition  of  wealth,  j)owcr,  leaniing,  or  fame. 
For  how  else,  we  msiy  ask,  can  there  be  any  consistent  meaning 
in  the  languages :  *  so  that  thou  ^''*''  wHhovt  c.rcuse  ?'  To  su])posc 
that  the  prescmt  state  of  hunnin  natiu'c  ri^ulers  void  all  attempts 
to  frame  a  theory  of  morals,  true  as  far  as  it  goes,  from  an 
examination  of  the  hnnian  mind,  is,  as  it  seems  to  us,  to  con- 
found the  j)erversi ..n  of  man's  faculties  in  use  and  act,  with 
their  essential  native  tenchMicy  and  design.  When  it  is  said  that 
'  they  (the  pagans  of  anti(iuity)  did  not  like  to  retain  God  in  their 
knowh'dgiV  it  is  evident  that  all  the  awful  evils  which  are 
spoken  of  in  connection  with  this  state  of  mind  are  referred  to 
a  voluntary  source.  It  was  not  tlie  intellect,  but  the  tr/// that 
was  at  fault.  IL;d  tliey  chosen  carefully  to  trace  tlic  path  to 
which  the  voice  of  reason  and  moral  feeling  called  them,  had 
they  anxiously  sought  to  follow  up  the  hints  <ind  indications  of 
conscience,  though  they  might  still  not  have  been  exempt  from 
all  error  as  to  duty,  (and  even  christians  are  not  exempt,)  they 
would  nevcT  have  deviated  so  lamentably  as  they  did  from  this 
'  law  written  on  the  heart.' 
Those  who  hold  the  views  to  which  we  have  above  referred  as 
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to  the  sources  of  ethics,  may  congratulate  themselves  on  having 
so  competent  and  distinguished  a  representative  of  their  senti- 
ments  as  the  excellent  person  to  whose  work    we   have  just 
referred  :  but  considering  the  weight  which  his  name  and  well- 
merited  reputation  are  likely  to  give  to  his  opinions,  we  cannot 
help  regretting  that  he  should,  incidentally,  and  unintentionally, 
have  contributed,  as  we  think,  to  depreciate  one  important  source 
of  the  internal  evidence  of  revelation,  the  harmony  of  its  utter- 
ances with  the  voice  of  man's  intellectual  and  moral  nature, 
as  heard  audibly  in  thp  midst  of  all  the  din  and  uproar  of  the 
passions.     Some  of  Dr.  Wardlaw's  statements  might  lead  his 
readers  to  imagine  that  a  theory  of  natural  ethics  must  neces- 
sarily be  framed  on  the  principle  that  the  average   practical 
morality  of  mankind  must  be  made  the  standard  of  morals. 
This,  however,  is  by  no  means  the  case.     The  various  and  con- 
flicting moral  phenomena  of  human  nature  are  one  thing,  the 
conclusions  which  may  be  deduced  from  them  another.    Hence 
we  find  very  many  ethical  systems,  both  in  their  principles  and 
rules  of  conduct,  rising  far  above  the  sensuality,  the  selfishness, 
the  pride,  the  injustice,  and  the  malevolence,  which   Jire   too 
commonly  to  be  found  in  the  actual  practice  of  men.     Whence 
then  comes  the  superiority  of  the  esoteric  doctrines  and  pre- 
cepts, to  the  exoteric  manifestations  ?     Video  meliora  proboque, 
deteriora  sequor.     Such  moral  systems   as  we   speak   of  have 
existed,  it  will  be  remembered,  before  the  date  of  Christianity. 
Will  it  be  said  that  they  were  made  up  of  remnants  of  tradition, 
handed  down  from  man's  creation,  or  diffused  over  the  earth 
from  Judea?     The  supposition  requires  to  be  confirmed;  and 
even  were  it  proved,  it  would  be  most  interesting  to  endeavour 
to  gather  together  and  contemplate  these  disjecta  membra  of 
man^s  original  moral  nature.     But  when  it  is  considered  that 
there  were  materials  for  the  tradition  of  evil,  as  well  as  of  good, 
that   there   have  always   been   many  evil   maxims  current   in 
society,  and  many  more  evil  examples,  why  do  we  find  that,  in 
the   moral   systems   alluded  to,  the  good  has    been   so   much 
selected  in  preference  to  the  evil  ? — the  very  same  good,  to  a 
remarkable  extent,  which  we  find  in  the  precepts  of  Christianity 
itself?  Surely  it  was  because  the  good,  however  disaffbcted  man's 
will  might  be  towards  it,  still  found   a  response  within  him 
which  the'  evil  did  not,  an  echo  from  his  reason  and  his  con- 
science, which  amounts  to  the  voice  of  a  'law  written  on  the 
heart.' 

It  will  hardly,  we  suppose,  be  questioned  that  there  has  always 
been  a  greater  difference  between  men's  characters  than  be- 
tween the  moral  rules  which  they  might  on  deliberation  be 
brought  to  acknowledge.     If  passion  and  self-interest  had  been 
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tainly  it  is  not  in  those  countries  alone^  but  in  countries  also 
where  even  a  perfect  rule  of  conduct  is  known  and  admitted, 
that  we  find  evil  perpetrated  in  the  name  of  good,  or  even  with- 
out tliis  excuse.  Ingratitude  is  no  very  rare  phenomenon  in 
society,  pagan  or  christian ;  but  where  was  it  ever  contended 
that  ingratitude  was  a  virtue  ?  or  that  children  ought  not,  as  a 
general  duty,  to  honour  their  parents?  The  want  of  a  due 
sense  of  religious  obligation  is  surely  not  uncommon  among 
men ;  but  in  what  community  was  it  denied  that  reverence  was 
due  to  acknowledged  deity,  believed  to  take  cognizance  of 
human  affairs  ?  What  moralist  ever  condemned  the  principles 
of  generous  forgiveness  exercised  towards  a  personal  enemy,  or 
inculcated  private  revenge  as  a  virtue  ?  Where  did  benevolence 
and  cruelty,  as  such,  change  places,  or  stand  on  an  equal  footing 
of  indifference  in  the  moral  estimation  of  mankind  ? 

Awful  as  are  the  perversions  of  elementary  moral  principle 
and  the  examples  of  degeneracy  which  are  to  be  found  in  the 
moral  history  of  our  race,  it  would  not,  perhaps,  be  a  difficult 
task,  in  all  cases  of  moral  agency,  to  detect  an  original  element, 
often  deeply  disguised,  and  strangely  warped  from  its  destined 
purpose,  but  still  in  itself  good,  or  at  least  not  evil.  A  convex 
mirror  grotesquely  distorts  and  caricatures  the  features,  but  we 
can  still  discern  the  traces  of  nature.  Appetites  and  passions, 
and  self-interest,  may,  we  know,  outrage  all  morality :  but  this 
does  not  prove  that  appetites  and  passions,  and  a  rational  self- 
love,  arc  not  original  parts  of  the  human  constitution ;  or  that 
there  is  no  inward  principle  whose  proper  office  it  is  to  testisfy 
against  crime  and  to  reward  virtue.  It  only  proves  that,  by 
some  disorder  and  derangement  in  the  action  of  the  moral 
powers,  the  inferior  impulses  have  gained  the  ascendancy,  which 
we  are  too  aware  may  take  place  even  where  reason  and  con- 
science are  informed  by  revelation — where  Christianity  is  per- 
petually pointing  to  duty,  and  lifting  her  voice  against  evil.  The 
dormant  testimony  of  the  inner  man  to  virtue,  is  often  revived 
even  in  the  most  unfavourable  circumstances.  We  learn  from 
christian  missionaries  that  even  pagans  may  be  induced,  by  rea- 
soning with  them,  to  admit  the  evil  of  the  most  flagrant  dis- 
orders of  appetite  and  passion,  and  of  the  more  deliberate 
courses  of  conduct  which,  in  the  form  of  superstition,  are 
opposed  to  objective  morality.  Before  we  deny  that  there  re- 
main in  man  the  elementary  principles  of  a  natural  morality,  we 
must  take  into  the  account  the  morbid  growth  of  these  organic 
elements,  besides  the  revolt  of  the  will  against  reason  and  con- 
science. If  the  Hindoo  mother  sacrifices  her  infant  to  the  god 
of  the  Ganges,  what  do  we  here  see  but  a  melancholy  perversion 
of  the  sentiment  of  religion?     We  have  an  example  in  the 
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Mosaic  history  of  a  divine  command  overcoming  the  parental 
instinct^  and  all  previous  moral  considerations,  in  the  case  of 
Abraham,  who  in  consequence  prepared  to  sacrifice  his  son; 
and  we  shall  not  be  misunderstood  to  palliate  in£anticidc  in 
admitting  the  fact  that  superstition  may  produce  the  same  out- 
ward action  as  a  genuine  call  of  religious  duty,  intended  as  a 
trial  of  faith.  Locke  speaks  of  a  practice,  in  some  countries,  of 
putting  to  death  children  who  have  lost  their  mothers,  or  who 
are  pronounced  by  the  astrologer  to  have  ^  imhappy  stars :'  but 
may  wc  not  discern  in  cases  of  this  kind  a  sentiment,  however 
spurious,  of  benevolence  ?  If  we  are  compelled,  in  some  of  the 
examples  adduced  by  the  above  distinguished  writer,  granting 
their  authenticity,  to  admit  the  operation  of  a  gross  selfishness, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  neglect  of  aged  and  infirm  parents ;  we 
may  again  remark  that  it  will  hardly  be  denied  that  examples 
of  intense  selfishness,  amounting  almost  to  the  extinction  of 
natural  afiection,  might  be  found  where  the  written  law  of 
Christianity  is  known.  That  a  theoretical  agreement  among 
maukiud  as  to  the  prime  elements  of  morality  may  be  detected 
in  a  final  analysis  of  the  principles  on  which  men  everywhere 
admit  they  ought  to  govern  their  conduct,  we  have  no  doubt, 
however  passion,  self-interest,  evil  custom,  superstition,  or  the 
like,  may  often  give  a  wrong  direction  to  these  elements,  over- 
power their  force,  or  even  appear  to  destroy  them.  The  exist- 
ing low  moral  condition  of  pagans,  is  no  more  incompatible  with 
a  moral  constitution  in  man  which,  if  properly  heeded,  would 
lead  to  virtue,  than  the  existing  moral  evils  in  christian  coun- 
tries are  incompatible  with  a  knowledge  of  the  letter  of  the 
Christian  law  of  duty;  and  tliat  they  are  not  incompatible 
with  such  knowledge  is  only  too  evident  a  fact. 

It  may  further  be  remarked  that  the  Maw  written  on  the 
heart^  is  the  criterion  by  which  we  judge  of  one  most  important 
portion  of  the  general  evidences  of  Christianity,  namely  the  in- 
ternal. For  why  do  we  feel  that  the  precepts  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, its  laws  of  supreme  love  to  God,  love  to  our  neighbour  as 
ourselves,  doing  to  others  as  we  would  they  should  do  to  us,  the 
forgiveness  of  injuries,  benevolence  to  all,  and  the  like,  recom- 
mend themselves  to  our  consciences,  but  because  they  harmonise 
with  this  very  law  there  written — because,  however  conscience 
may  be  benumbed,  perverted,  or  enchained,  the  utterances  of 
pure  moral  truth  and  beauty  are  no  sooner  made  decidedly  to 
arrest  the  attention  of  the  mind,  than  conscience  is  felt  to  give 
them  a  distinct  echo  and  response  from  her  inmost  and  appi^ 
rcntly  most  obstructed  recesses  ?  If  we  could  for  a  moment 
su|)j)ose  that  our  sacred  books  inculcated,  as  duties,  what  we 
now  regard  as  breaches  of  morality,  or  declared  that  the  Ddty 
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was  a  being  whose  moral  attributes  were  injastice^  falsebood^ 
impurity,  and  malignity,  instead  of  justice,  truth,  holiness,  and 
benevolence,  no  reflective  person  could  receive  the  testimony, 
any  more  than  tlie  most  thoughtful  men  of  classic  antiquity 
really  believed  all  the  legends  of  the  gods.  The  very  constitu- 
tion of  our  nature  would  as  effectually  prevent  our  recognizing 
such  a  communication  as  worthy  of  respect  and  belief,  as  though 
it  contained  a  geometry  which  set  out  with  a  denial  of  those 
axioms,  or  primary  and  common  notions,  which  are  presup- 
posed in  all  demonstration ;  or  as  though  it  propounded  a 
sceptical  metaphysics  which  should  deny  the  objective  reality  of 
the  '  me/  or  our  conviction  of  the  universality  and  necessity  of 
causation  wherever  there  is  change  in  the  natural  world. 

As,  then,  there  is  a  constitution  of  the  human  frame  which  ii 
the  foundation  of  physiology,  or  the  doctrine  of  the  normal 
functions,  animal  and  organic,  notwithstanding  all  the  morbid 
changes  and  deviations  which  take  place  in  disease ;  so  there  is 
a  constitution  of  man's  moral  nature  which  is  the  foundation  of 
a  natural  ethics,  or  the  doctrine  of  the  normal  functions  of  that 
nature,  notwithstanding  man's  departure  from  the  line  of  recti- 
tude. That  the  cases  are  not  strictly  parallel  we  admit.  Ill 
health  may  be  only  temporary  to  the  individual,  and  is  always 
partial  in  the  race ;  while  the  fact  of  man's  departure  from  the 
rule  of  right  has  been  universal,  in  all  ages  and  nations.  Ilea« 
son  and  conscience  are  always  liable  to  be  more  or  less  blinded 
and  perverted  by  the  morbid  condition  of  the  taill,  in  the  ab- 
normal exercise  of  which  lies  the  essence  of  moral  obliquity : 
and  besides ;  there  are  duties  dependent  on  revelation  which 
reason  never  could  discover  in  detail.  We  are  not,  however, 
contending  that  nature  is,  or  can  be,  a  complete  and  perfect 
guide.  But  to  deny  that  the  general  elements  of  true  ethical 
science  may  be  gathered  from  the  mind  and  the  relations  of 
man — the  elements  of  a  theory  much  superior  to  the  average 
practical  morality  of  mankind,  is  to  overlook  the  fact  that 
Socrates  ever  taught,  or  that  Plato,  and  Aristotle,  and  Confu- 
cius, and  Cicero,  ever  wrote.  On  the  other  hand,  the  abuse  of 
natural  ethics,  wherever  Christianity  is  known,  is  to  treat  it  as 
a  complete  and  final  science,  instead  of  regarding  it  merely  as 
a  fragment  of  a  great  whole,  corroborative,  so  far  as  it  extends, 
of  Christianity,  which  adds  authority  to  the  voice  within  the 
breast,  and  alone  can  solve  the  still  higher  problems  relating  to 
man's  destiny  —  those  problems  on  which  natural  ethics,  and 
natural  theism,  have  either  been  dumb,  or  sceptical,  or  fabulous. 
Then  only  is  an  inductive  philosophy  of  ethics  legitimate,  when 
it  professes  to  be  what  it  is,  or  what  it  ought  to  be ;  namely,  an 
attempt  to  ascertain  how  far  a  system  of  moral  principles  and 
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rules  may  be  frnmed  from  a  careful  inquiry  into  the  constitu- 
tion and  faculties  of  man^  the  various  relations  he  sustains^  and 
the  actual  moral  phenomena  which  he  exhibits.  It  must  come 
forth  with  the  express  warning  that  it  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a 
substitute  for  revelation,  but  as  only  preliminary  to  it :  so  that 
where  natural  ethics  leave  off  as  insullicient,  there  Cliristianity 
enters  her  own  more  peculiar  province. 

We  have  jdready  suggested  that  a  natural  system  of  moral 
philosophy  can  present  no  points  which  arc  really  at  variance 
with  the  representations  of  Christianity.     Tlierc  is  also  another 
criterion  which  may  be  applied  ii  priori  as  a  test  of  the  possible 
truth  of  any  system ;  namely,  its  consistency  with  the  funda- 
mental idea  of  ethics,  the  idea  of  a  law  of  obHgation.     For  in- 
stance ;  a  necessity  that  precludes  the  power  of  forming  resolves, 
destroys  the  essential  subjective  preliminary  to  such  a  law ;  for 
by  shutting  out  human  freedom  it  renders  obedience  and  dis- 
obedience ecpially  impossible.   Thus  Anthony  Collins  maintained 
that  man  is  in  such  a  sense  a  necessary  agent,  that  there  neither 
is  nor  can  be  such  a  thing  as  liberty.    On  this  principle,  of  course, 
there  could  be  neither  virtue  nor  vice.     The  Pantheistic  system, 
also,  is  inconsistent   with  ethics,  by  denying  the    personality 
of  moral  agents.   According  to  Spinoza,  man  is  only  a  mode  of 
the   development   of  Deity.     Our   souls   are   forms   of  dirine 
thought,  our  bodies  of  divine  extension.     Pantheism  sees  in 
man  only  a  phenomenon,  not  a  reality ;  the  only  reality  is  God, 
the  one  sole  being,  the  one  sole  cause.     Man  has  no  causation ; 
his  acts  are  not  his  own;  they  are  the  acts  of  the  One- All.    llan 
is  thus  deprived  of  his  individuality,  and  therefore  of  his  capa- 
city of  sustaining  the  character  of  a  moral  being.     The  scepti- 
cal philosophy,  too,  fn)m  its  birth  in  Greece  to  the  modern 
Pyrrhonism  of  Hume,  is  only  consistent  when  it  boldly  denies 
all  moral  distinctions.     This  ncMTssarily  follows  from  the  asser- 
tion, common  to  Carneades,  Sextus  Empiricus,  and  the  whole 
school,  that  every  thing  is  mere  appearance,  and  nothing  can  be 
known  as  truth  :  an  assertion  respecting  which  Kant  has  acutely 
remarked,  that  it  assunu?s  both  a  distinction  between  mere  ap- 
pearance and  real  truth,  and  some  mark  of  that  distinction; 
consequently  it  presupposes  some  knowledge  of  truth,  and  thus 
contradicts  itself.     It  is  evident  that,  on  the  principles  of  philo- 
sophical scepticism,  there  can  be  no  c(Ttain  ethics;  and,  there- 
fore, no   definite  nuiral  obligation.     Again;    wide  as  was  the 
chasm  between  scepticism  and  mysticism,  when  swarms  of  the 
population  of  Kgypt  retired  to  the  deserts  of  the  ThebaJs  to  be 
wrap])ed  in    contemplation,   and  when  the   sublime  truths   of 
Christianity  were  blended  with  the  wild  vagaries  of  theurgr,  and 
the  perfection  of  man  was  deemed  to  consist  in  a  kind  (^shim- 
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ber  of  the  spirit,  in  which  it  dreamed,  but  did  not  act,  a  state  of 
passive  ecstatic  reverie,  in  wliich  it  was  lost  to  all  converse  with 
the  affairs  of  men,  and  was  entranced  in  an  ideal  world,  where 
all  activity  of  every  kind,  bodily  and  mental,  was  alien  from  the 
grand  object  of  being  absorbed  in  the  unseen  :  the  tendency  of 
this  mysticism  was  evidently  to  weaken  and  at  last  to  confound 
those  mor.il  distinctions  which  an  active  engagement  in  the 
duties  of  life  tends  so  much  to  keep  before  the  view  of  the  mind. 
Hence  the  mystic  Plotinus  boldly  denied  the  difference  of  ac- 
tions, and  asserted  that  there  was  neither  good  nor  evil. 

If  the  above  systems  preclude,  a  priori,  in  different  ways,  the 
operation  of  a  law  of  obligation,  there  are  others  which  virtually 
deny  it.     Such  are  all  the  systems  of  self-interest,  of  which, 
among  the  ancients,  Epicurus,  and  in  modern  times,  Hobbes, 
may  be  regarded  as  the  leading  representatives.     For  if  self- 
interest  is  the  only  law  and  guide  of  man,  there  is  no  room  for 
the  ordinary  ideas  of  right  and  duty ;  all  is  determined  by  a 
calculation  of  which  self  is  at  once  the  spring  and  the  object : 
the  pursuit  of  personal  well-being,  either  as  aimed  at  imme- 
diately, or  as  seen  to  mix  itself  up  with  the  well-being  of  society, 
is  the  principle  of  morality.     In  this  eudemonism,  disinterested 
motive  is  lost  sight  of;  duty  and  self-interest  are  synonymous 
terras.  The  modern  form  of  the  ancient  system  of  Epicurus  may 
be  found  in  the  theory  of  Paley :  also  in  the  utilitarianism  of 
Bentham ;  who,  however,  as  a  jurist,  rendered  great  service  to 
society  by  applying  the  principles  of  utiUty  to  legislation,  a  far 
more  legitimate  sphere  for  them  than  the  sphere  of  morals.   The 
same  genenil  theory  of  ethics  is  maintained,  in  its  strongest  form, 
by  an  able  recent  writer,  Mr.  Mill ;  who  states  that  the  utility 
of  an  action  and  its  morality  are  two  names  for  the  same  thing, 
and  that  motives  have  no  moral  character. 

Other  systems  recognize  the  fact  of  disinterested  motives; 
but  differ  widely  from  each  other,  both  as  to  the  objectivity  of 
virtue,  and  the  subjective  faculty  by  which  it  is  distinguished. 
Some  find  virtue  solely  in  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind; 
while  others  recognize  an  absolute  objective  rectitude,  distinct 
from  the  benefit  which  good  actions  produce,  and  distinct  from 
the  faculties  of  man ;  a  good  founded  in  the  eternal  nature  of 
things.     Each  of  these  two  classes  of  moral  systems  also  differ 
among  themselves  as  to  the  nature  of  the  moral  faculty.     Some 
represent  the  actual  distindtion  between  right  and  wrong  as  a 
matter  of  sentiment  or  feeling,  in  the  form  either  of  an  instinc- 
tive impulse,  an  inward  kind  of  sense  or  tact,  or  a  susceptibility 
of  emotion.     Others  refer  the  distinction  to  the  operation  of 
jvdgment  or  reason. 

To  the  school  of  sentiment  belong,  with  various  modifications. 
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Shaftesbury,  Ilutchcson^  Hume^  Mackintosh,  Adam  Smithy  and 
Brown ;  who  maintain  that  good  is  tested  by  a  moral  sense, 
cither  primitive,  or  of  secondary  formation  (so  Mackintosh)  in 
connexion  with  the  principle  of  association ;  or  by  sympathy ;  or 
by  our  moral  emotions.  To  the  rational  school,  or  those  who 
derive  the  idea  of  good  from  a  perception  of  judgment  or  rea- 
son, belong  Cudworth,  Price,  WoUaston,  Malebranche,  Clarke, 
Montesquieu,  Leibnitz,  Wolf,  Ferguson,  Beid,  and  Stewart ; 
and  of  the  French  eclectic  school  Cousin  and  Jouffroi.  Some  of 
these  writers  regard  good  as  an  indefinable  idea,  others  resolve  it 
into  truth,  or  order,  or  the  nature  or  fitness  of  things,  or  into 
perfection,  or  excellence,  or  the  like.  To  this  class  also  belongs 
Kant,  who  thus  forcibly,  on  his  own  principles,  describes  the 
origin  of  the  idea  of  good : — ^  In  every  case  where  reason  begins 
to  act,  it  annexes  to  actions  the  predicates  right  and  wrong,  and 
this  is  a  necessary  and  univc^rsal  operation  of  thought.  The 
rule  '  Tliou  shalt  not  promise  falsely '  is  valid  not  only  for 
man,  but  reason  cannot  figure  to  itself  any  intelligent  being  in 
the  universe  at  libc^rty  to  deceive.  The  legitimacy  here  predi- 
cated of  truth  has  both  necessity  and  universality,  i.e.  is  h  priori, 
and  is  no  perception  taken  from  observation  and  experience. 
Reason  enjoins  every  intelligent  being  to  act  rightly,  i.e.  con- 
formably to  an  ideal  practical  law,  and  the  formula  expressing 
tlic  law  may  be  thus  stated :  '  So  act  as  that  the  maxim  of  thy 
will  might  be  announced  as  law  in  a  system  of  imivcrsal  moral 
legishitiou.^  That  this  moral  law  is  a  synthetic  proposition 
a  priori^  is  obvious,  and  every  man  has,  however  darkly,  an 
unchanging  and  necessary  perception  of  it.'t 

In  the  i>osthunious  volume  before  us  Mr.  Spalding  maintains 
the  objeciiiw  character  of  morality;  and  he  belongs  to  the  school 
of  ncntiment,  inasnnich  as  he  regards  emotion  as  the  criterion  of 
virtue.  But  before  exhibiting  his  opinions,  let  us  state  some 
])articular8  respecting  him.  l)uring  his  course  of  study  at  the 
University  College,  liondon,  in  addition  to  liigli  certificates  of 
honour  in  othcT  classes,  he  obtained  five  First  Prizes,  in  the 
classes  of  Hebrew,  French,  Natural  Philosophy,  and  the  Philo- 
sophy of  the  Mind  and  Logic.  Of  the  latter  subject  his  pursuit 
was  ardent,  and  his  diligence  and  ability,  as  manifested  in  the 
viva  voce  examinations,  and  in  his  essays,  left  a  distinct  and 

*  Synthetic  propositions  (or  judgment^)  it  prion,  according  to  Kant, 
.'ire  tliose  in  which  the  predicate  is  not  nirendy  contained  in  our  conception 
of  tlie  subject;  and  whicli,  taken  in  iheir  full  extent,  have  not  their  origin 
in  experience,  hut  in  pure  understanding  and  reason,  and  are  univerhally 
and  necessarily  true  ;  v.ts.  vrciy  vhahfie  muat  haw  a  cause,  Tliat  neither  of 
the  two  following  propositions,  nff  bodits  are  extended,  and  jrome  bodie*  are 
ht'an/f  complies  with  the  above  conditions  is  evident. 

t  Vid.  Kritik  der  Praktischen  Vcmunffc. 
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lasting  impression  on  the  mind  of  his  instructor^  blended  with  a 
sense  of  his  moral  worthy  more  grateful  in  the  retrospect  than 
any  mere  intellectual  pre-eminence,  especially  that  he  is  now  no 
more.  In  the  transactions  of  the  University^  his  name  is  men- 
tioned with  honour /or  his  examination  in  Animal  and  Vege- 
table Physiology,  and  in  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  originals  and 
the  history  of  Scripture.  On  taking  his  master's  degree^  in 
1840,  he  is  recorded  as  having  'passed  a  distinguished  examina- 
tion in  logic,  the  philosophy  of  the  mind^  and  moral  philosophy.' 
In  consequence  of  this  examination,  he  was  urged  by  the  ex- 
aminers to  write  on  some  of  these  subjects ;  and  we  learn  that 
'  this  recommendation  encouraged  him  to  write  the  following 
work/  Unfortunately,  his  health  already  undermined  by  too 
great  application  to  study,  broke  down  under  the  effort ;  and 
the  book  possesses  a  melancholy  interest  from  the  fact  that  its 
preparation  accelerated  the  fatal  termination  of  his  disease. 

Soon  after  taking  his  degree,  Mr.  Spalding  went  to  Italy,  in 
hope  of  benefitting  his  health  ;  and  during  the  two  years  of  his 
residence  there  he  composed  this  volume ;  which,  however,  we 
are  informed  was  '  the  result  of  many  years'  close  investigation 
and  reflection.'  Having  returned  to  England,  in  1842,  with 
his  health  still  farther  impaired,  he  determined  on  trying,  as  a 
last  refuge,  the  eflFect  of  a  sea-voyage. 

'  With  this  object/  says  his  biographer,  '  he  lefl  his  native  land 
for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  September,  1842.  During  the 
voyage,  he  suffered  extremely,  and  on  his  arrival  at  Cape  Town, 
was  in  a  state  of  great  debility.  Fully  conscious  that  his  end  was 
approaching,  he  used  to  speak  of  death  with  calmness  and  frequency. 
On  the  14th  of  January,  three  weeks  after  his  arrival,  his  medical 
attendant  stated  that  his  dissolution  was  near.  The  intelligence  pro- 
duced no  alarm  in  the  bosom  of  the  dying  man  ;  for  on  being  asked 
whether  he  felt  any  dread  at  the  approach  of  death,  he  replied,  '  No; 
I  rest  upon  the  Rock  of  Ages* — this  has  supported  me — it  does 
support  me — and  it  will  support  ij^e.  Christ  is  able  to  save  to  the 
uttermost.' 

'  Almost  the  last  words  he  uttered  were  expressive  of  the  grati- 
fication  it  afforded  him  to  think  that  he  had  lived  to  finish  the  work. 
With  great  composure,  the  result  of  Christian  faith,  he  resigned  his 
spirit  into  the  hands  of  his  Saviour.  His  life  was  a  fine  illustration 
of  that  exalted  benevolence  which  forms  his  leading  topic  in  the 
following  pages.' 

Mr.  Spalding  maintains  that  it  is  from  emotion  alone  that  we 
learn  to  distinguish  between  right  and  wrong;  but  he  deci- 
dedly holds  the   objective  reality  of  these  distinctions,  and 

*  Isa.  xxvi.  4  (Heb.)  :  authorized  version,  '  everlasting  strength.' 
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resolves  the  idea  of  {i^ood  into  that  of  benevolence.  The  fol- 
lowing are  some  of  the  prineipul  doctrines  contained  in  the 
voUunc :  Our  primary  notions  of  morality  arc  derived  from  the 
moral  feulin«i;s  produced  in  us  in  contemplating  the  conduct  of 
others ;  and  tlu'se  notions  must  be  thus  gained  before  conscience 
can  approve  or  condemn  our  own  sictioiis ;  virtue  itself,  and  the 
mode  in  which  it  sliould  hv.  exhil)ited,  are  the  objects  of  moral 
obligation;  the  rule  of  virtue  is  the  will  of  God,  either  as 
revealed  or  as  inferred  from  the  end  and  object  of  the  virtuous 
ailections ;  virtue  is  benevolence^  and  all  otlier  right  dispositiims 
are  its  necessary  eonse(|uences j  feelings  purely  pathological 
(sympathy,  (u*  com[)assion,  for  instance)  have  no  moral  value ;  it 
is  volition  that  marks  the  character  of  any  pathological  feeling ; 
thus  the  choice  of  benevolence  tis  a  principle,  and  not  the  mere 
existcMico  of  natural  kindness  of  disposition,  nnikes  the  latter 
morally  valuable ;  the  mond  character  of  the  volition  depends 
entirely  on  the  objec't  of  our  ehoic?. 

WiLli  regard  to  the  process  of  mind  l)y  which  we  first  arrive 
at  the  idi^as  of  r'uflit  and  wrong ;  the  author  remarks  that  an 
object  is  calleil  blue,  or  red,  simply  because  it  produces  in  us  a 
certain  sensation,  which  we  cannot  help  referring  to  a  cause. 
Exactly  in  the  same  nninner  the  bare  presentation  of  certain 
actions  of  others  to  the  view  of  the  mind,  produces  in  us  certain 
emotions,  which  wj  refer  to  their  causes.  AVhen  the  eontem- 
))lati(>n  is  followed  by  a  feeling  of  moral  approl)ation,  we  say  the 
action  or  state  of  mind — that  is,  the  cause  which  originates  the 
feeling,  is  right;  when  we  disapprove,  we  say  it  is  wrong. 
After  experiencing  the  emoticm,  we  cannot  help  thus  referring 
it  to  its  cause  or  antiH-edent,  and  this  cause  wc  call  virtue  or 
\n\\  Then^  is  always  a  preceiling  '  intellectual  perception  or 
c()nee|)(i(>n  *  necessary  to  excite  the  emotion;  but  it  is  tlie 
emotion  itself,  so  referred,  which  makes  us  think  of  the  cause, 
(ihat  is,  certain  actions,  or  dispusitions  of  others)  as  right  or 
^^^on;J^.'  'i'he  emotions  are  the  origin  of  the  judgment  which 
\\{\  arir  now  jibie  to  |)ro«oniice  on  the  character  of  these  ante- 
ee(U?nts.  Mr.  Spaldiiiir,  however,  states  that  it  is  onlv  in  reirard 
to  the  orif/i/i  of  tiie  ideas  of  right  and  wrong  that  he  (contends 
for  the  priority  of  the  irniotions  to  tin*  judgments.  When  the 
n^liition  in  wiiieh  a  whole  class  of  actions  c:in  be  regarded  has 
been  U\irue(l  by  cxpes'ii^nce,  h(»  says  that  we  can  at  once  pro- 
nounce a  ]):u'tienhir  action  to  be  right  or  wrong,  according  to 
the  chis-^  to  which  it  bclon^'s,  without  any  necessity  of  fivliiig 
in  the  given  instance,  a  previous  emotion.  Thus  (to  adduce 
an  instance  which  is  rather  pathological  than  strictly  moral), 
w(?  may  say  that  an  o])jcct  is  fearful,  by  referring  it  to  a  class, 
without  finding  the  emotion  of  fear  at  the  time.     'But/  con- 
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tinues  our  author,  ^to  suppose  that  the  notions  of  right  and 
wrong  are  perceived  by  the  understanding,  is  contrary  to  all 
analogy.  The  source  of  all  abstract  general  ideas  is  found  in 
our  observation  of  resemblances.  An  object  is  admirable  be- 
cause it  agrees  with  other  objects  in  exciting  in  our  minds 
a  certain  emotion  termed  admiration,  not  because  the  mind  first 
perceives  its  admirable  qualities/ 

So  far  as  relates  to  the  manner  in  which  we  acquire  the 
notions  of  right  and  wrong,  our  author  appears  exactly  to  coin- 
cide with  the  views  of  Dr.  Thomas  Brown ;  though  he  greatly 
difters  from  that  distinguished  writer  as  to  the  question — ^what 
is  virtue  in  itself?     Both  maintain  that  the  bare  contemplation 
of  certain  actions,  apart  from  all  express  or  even  tacit  reference  to 
general  rules  or  principles,  is  sufficient  to  give  us,  by  means  of 
the  attendant  emotions,  the  notions  of  virtue  and  vice.     ^  We 
call  an  object  red  which  produces  in  us  a  certain  sensation. 
Exactly  in  the  same  manner,  we  call  an  action  right  or  wrong 
whicli  produces  in  us  a  certain  emotion,'  an  emotion  of  mor^d 
approbation  or  the  reverse.     It  is  evident  that  although  the 
autlior  admits  that  an  '  intellectual  perception,  or  conception,' 
precedes   all   our   emotions,  both  moral   and  others,  (without 
which  indeed  the  mind  could  no  more  have  an  action  in  its 
view,  than  the  blind  eye  could  see  a  material  object,)  he  sup- 
poses no  such  mental  operation  as  would  amount  to  that  cogni- 
zance  of  relations  in  which   the  pure  or  elementary  acts  of 
reason  appear  to  consist.    The  moral  emotion  is  consequent  on 
the  mere  isolated  view  of  the  conduct  of  others.    Some  action  of 
theirs,  \iewccl  as  detached  from  all  its  bearings,  is  immediately 
followed  by  our  approval  or  disprovaj :  we  contemplate  the  action 
with  no  more  exercise  of  the  power  of  perceiving  co-existing  re- 
lations, than  though  wc,  for  the  first  time,  saw  a- body  fall  to 
the  earth,  and  took  cognizance  only  of  the  bare  event.     Is  this 
theory  borne  out  by  facts  ?     It  would  certainly  seem  that,  in 
cliildren,  the  moral  sensibilities,    both    in   reference   to   their 
own  conduct  and  tliat  of  others,  are  developed  in  proportion  to 
their  power  of  perceiving  certain  relations  in  which  actions  can 
1)0    viewed ;   that   is   in   proportion  to  the  growth   of  reason. 
Consciousness,  also,  in  after  years,  appears,  we  think,  to  testify 
that  wo  can  hardly  frame  to  ourselves  the  conception  of  a  moral 
action  as  a  raero  abstract  antecedent  to  emotion :  the  action 
always  presents  itself  to  our  contemplation,  in  connection  with 
surrounding  circumstances,  and  relations.     Whether  the  notion 
right,   and   the   notion  wrong,  be  completely  formed,  or  not, 
before  emotion  has  been  felt,  either  in  the  form  of  complacency 
or  aversion,  it  appears  to  us,  at  all  events,  that  reasou  (we  do 
not  say  a  process  of  reasoning)  cannot  be  excluded  firom  some 
share  in  producing  the  result. 
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That  there  is  some  operation  of  the  rational  faculty  in  the 
formation  of  our  moral  notions^  appears  to  be  yery  generally 
admitted^  and  is  the  doctrine  of  several  of  the  best  recent  writers. 
By  some,  reason  is  supposed  to  comprehend  the  relations  in 
which  moral  agents  are  placed^  and^  when  these  relations  are 
contemplated  in  connexion  with  certain  actions^  or  dispositions 
of  these  ageutSj  we  feel  moral  approbation  or  disapprobation,  by 
an  ultimate  law  of  the  mind.  Thus,  we  comprehend  by  reason, 
it  would  be  said,  the  relation  subsisting  between  a  recipient  of 
benefits  and  a  voluntary  disinterested  benefactor ;  and,  in  con- 
templating ingratitude  in  the  recipient,  we  cannot  help  feeling 
an  emotion  of  dissatisfaction  or  disapprobation.  And,  generally, 
a  conception  of  various  relations  of  moral  beings,  in  connexion 
with  that  of  certain  actions,  is  immediately  followed  by  an  emo- 
tion, after  feeling  which  we  pronounce  the  action  good  or  bad. 
On  this  principle,  reason  and  emotion  seem  to  run,  as  it  were, 
into  one  point  to  produce  the  result.  This  is  the  view  of  Dr. 
Wayland,  whose  work  on  *  Moral  Science^  we  hope  to  take  an 
eai*ly  opportunity  of  noticing.  The  difference  between  this 
theory  of  the  moral  faculty  and  that  of  our  author,  is,  that  the 
former  makes  a  perception  of  the  relaiians  of  moral  beings  to 
precede  the  emotions,  which  perception  the  latter  discards. 
Both  theories,  however,  find  the  origin  of  the  idea  of  moral  obli- 
gation in  our  emotions.  Dr.  Payne  advocates  the  doctrine  that 
reason  takes  cognizance  of  relations ;  but  he  speaks  of  '  moral 
judgments/  as  giving  us  the  notions  of  right  and  wrong  pre- 
viously, in  the  order  of  nature,  to  the  emotions  arising.  Way- 
land  would  object  to  this  view,  on  the  ground  that  when  we  unite 
a  subject  and  predicate  together  in  a  judgment,  we  already  have 
tlic  notions  which  are  signified  by  these  two  terms :  for  if  we  say 
^this  action  is  right,^  we  have  already  the  notion  right;  as  we 
have  the  notion  green^  when  we  say  '  the  grass  is  green.'  Jouffroi, 
with  the  phraseology  of  another  school,  places  the  notion  of  moral 
distinctions  in  a  light  not  very  different  from  that  of  Wayland; 
namely,  as  arising  from  a  certain  blending  of  reason  and  moral 
sensibilitv,  in  reference  to  the  idea  of '  universal  order.' 

4'lie  following  arc  Mr.  Spalding's  views  with  respect  to  con- 
science; whose  operations  he  regards  as  requiring  previous 
notions  of  right  and  wrong  derived  from  a  view  of  the  conduct 
of  others. 

'  It  is  iulniittcd  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  gain  our  notions  of 
virtue  and  vice  from  tlic  emotions  of  moral  self- approbation  and 
remorse  ;  because  neither  virtue  nor  vice  can  exist  where  there  is  no 
notion  of  cither ;  and  as  these  emotions  are  always  consequent  on 
virtue  and  vice,  they  must  also  be  consequent  on  our  notions  respect- 
ing the  same.     But  these  remarks  will  not  apply  to  those  moral  emo- 
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tions  which  arise  from  our  consideration  of  the  conduct  of  others. 
It  is  to  these  emotions  that  we  must  look  for  our  primary  notions  of 
virtue.' 

If  we  rightly  understand  these  and  other  remarks  of  the  author 
on  the  subject  of  conscience^  he  is  of  opinion  that  its  emotions 
cannot  give  us  ideas  of  good  and  evil^  unless  in  so  far  as  these 
emotions  are  dependent  on  our  moral  ideas  already  formed  by 
contemplating  the  conduct  of  others.  Our  spontaneous  moral 
approbation  and  disapprobation  of  the  actions  of  our  fellow-beings 
give  us  primary  notions  of  right  and  wrong;  but  we  never  could, 
by  any  possibility^  have  these  notions  in  connexion  with  any 
feeling  of  self-approbation  or  self-condemnation,  unless  we  had 
first  obtained  them  from  the  above  source.  Now  on  this  prin- 
ciple, it  would  follow  that  a  solitary  human  being,  whatever 
intelligence  he  might  possess,  could  never,  by  means  of  his  own 
moral  nature,  acquire  the  notion  of  mond  obligation.  This  is 
certainly  opposed  to  the  general  opinion  of  ethical  writers :  who 
have  considered  one  department  of  morals  to  be  the  relation  of 
man  to  himself y  from  which  they  deduce  rules  of  personal  morality, 
such  as  would  belong  to  one  shut  up  in  a  desert  island.  Those 
who  doubt  that  there  is  such  a  branch  of  natural  ethics,  should 
read  the  writings  of  Epictetus,  or  Marcus  Aurelius.  A  human 
being  supposed  to  be  situated  as  described,  would,  moreover, 
sustain  relations  to  his  Maker,  which  would  not  be  altered  by 
the  fact  of  his  isolated  existence ;  and  which,  it  is  not  difiScult  to 
suppose,  might  be  perceived  without  the  contingent  that  there 
should  be  more  than  one  human  being.  If  the  conception  of 
certain  actions  as  belonging  to  another,  gives  rise  to  approving 
or  condemning  emotions  in  us,  what  reason  is  there  why  the 
conception  of  actions  as  our  own,  should  not  be  followed  by 
self-approving  or  self-condemning  emotions  ?  Otherwise,  if  we 
imagine  a  perfect  creature  alone  in  the  creation,  and  intelligently 
adoring  his  Creator,  we  must  conclude  that  he  could  feel  no  such 
consciousness  of  doing  right  as  should  encourage  him  to  continue 
in  this  his  path  of  duty. 

On  the  subject  of  natural  ethics,  we  are  glad  to  find  that  Mr. 
Spalding  dissents  from  the  opinion  that  the  introduction  of  moral 
evil  into  the  world  has  affected  the  intellectual  powers  and  the 
moral  constitution  of  man,  to  an  extent  which  renders  almost 
useless  any  attempt  to  discover  a  correct  theory  of  morals  from 
an  examination  of  the  human  mind.  We  quote  the  following 
remarks  : — 

'  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  depravation  of  man's  nature,  all  sub- 
jects would  have  been  considered  worthless  in  comparison  with 
ethics.  The  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  matter  would  have  been  oon- 
sidered  as  nothing  in  comparison  with  that  subject  which  teaches 
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man  the  original  dignity  of  his  nature,  its  capacities  for  virtue,  its 
relationship  to  God,  and  its  capabilities  of  continued  and  eternal 
development  in  moral  power.  The  most  obvious  cfTect,  then,  of  the 
fall,  is  to  turn  men's  minds  away  from  the  contemplation  of  the  sub- 
ject: man  '  does  not  like  to  retain  God  in  his  knowledge.'  It  is 
im|)ortant,  however,  to  distinguish  between  general  and  particular 
consequonccs.  The  real  question  is,  not  what  have  been  its  efiects 
on  man  in  general,  but  what  effect  it  has  had  on  the  minds  of  those 
whose  attention  has  been  specially  turned  to  the  subject;  those 
whose  aversion  to  the  subject  has  been  counteracted,  from  whatever 
source  that  counteraction  has  arisen.  That  in  general  their  conclu. 
sions  have  not  been  vitiated  by  depravity,  or  other  causes,  may  be 
argued  on  many  grounds,  and  especially  from  the  great  majority  of 
the  lessons  which  they  inculcate.  In  fact,  ethical  writers  with  but 
very  few  exceptions,  cither  in  ancient  or  modem  times,  do  not  con- 
tend for  any  stat«^  of  mind  as  virtuous,  which  is  not,  in  one  relation 
or  oilier,  represented  as  virtuous  in  the  Bible.  That  they  have  not 
agreed  on  some  higher  parts  of  the  system,  must  be  admitted.  The 
reason  is  that  the  subject  is  one  of  immense  difficulty.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  science  there  is  a  diversity 
of  o})inion.  There  is  no  such  diversity  of  opinion,  however,  on 
what  is  most  important  to  the  interests  of  man.  There  is,  indeed,  a 
striking  difference  as  to  the  source  of  our  no/ioi}«  of  virtue  and  vice; 
but  as  to  the  notions  themselves,  tJL're  is  a  striking  conformity.  Men 
in  different  ages,  in  different  countries,  with  various  temperaments, 
of  opposite  churacler,  while  differing  with  regard  to  the  rank  of  par- 
ticular virtues,  all  agree  upon  the  broad  distinction  between  moral 
good  and  evil.  This  striking  agreement,  therefore,  on  so  important 
a  subject,  is  a  sufllcient  proof  that  God  has  written  the  broad  line  of 
duty  in  deepest  characters  in  the  human  mind.  If.  indeed,  man  could 
cease  to  know  the  distinction  between  virtue  and  vice,  he  uould  be 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  brute,  and  his  responsibility  would  be 
at  an  end.' 

The  question,  however,  to  which  Mr.  Spalding  proposes  more 
particularly  to  aj)ply  himself,  is  that  which  relates  to  the 
nature  of  virtue*.  Our  resulcM's  will  be  aware  that  this  is  an 
iiHjuiry  wliieh  hns  fen*  its  object  to  discover  that  state  of  mind,  in 
:l  nionil  a;;(Mit,  to  which  we  apply  the  epitlict  virtuous.  This 
})robl(Mn  is,  of  course,  quite  distinct  from  the  former,  in  which 
the  (lueslioii  was,  Ijv  what  faculty  or  faculties  of  the  mind  do  we 
accpiire  the  notion  of  virtue?  Our  author  admits  that  there  is 
truth  ill  the  statements;  virtue  is  that  which  tends  to  produce 
the  jijreatest  personal  happiness;  it  is  a  mean  between  two 
extremes ;  it  is  that  which  causes  moral  a])prohation  of  ourselves 
or  of  others ;  it  is  useful  to  nmnkind  :  hut  he  justly  repirdi 
these  fjicts  as  only  parti.il  and  inadequate  answers  to  the 
question,  what  is  virtue?     In  advancing  towards  the  exposition 
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of  his  own  views  on  the  subject,  he  properly  distinguishes 
between  outward  actions  and  the  state  of  mind  with  which  they 
are  performed.  For  it  is  evident  that  the  same  actions,  merely 
as  to  what  we  may  term  the  matter  of  them,  are  compatible  with 
very  different  subjective  conditions  or  states  of  mind  in  the 
agents. 

'  The  mot  her  who  sacrifices  her  child  to  false  gods,  may  feel  the 
highest  complacency  when  she  reflects  on  her  conduct,  because  it  is 
considered  by  her  as  the  decisive  evidence  of  her  consecration  to 
those  idols  which  she  vainly  adores.  The  inhabitant  of  Europe 
feels  the  greatest  horror  and  indignation  at  such  crime ;  but  it  is 
only  because  to  him  such  an  action  is  the  index  to  a  very  different 
state  of  mind.  He  understands,  in  some  measure,  the  relations  in 
which  he  is  placed;  he  knows  that  God  abhors  such  sacrifices  ;  he 
sees  in  the  natural  and  instantaneous  tenderness  of  a  mother's  bosom 
towards  her  hapless  offspring,  not  only  the  expression  of  the  Divine 
will,  but  also  the  overflowing  goodness  of  the  Divine  mind  itself, 
toward  the  same  object ;  and  therefore  he  cannot  but  regard  such  an 
action  as  a  certain  indication  of  the  want  of  that  love  from  which 
perhaps,  in  some  instances,  it  actually  proceeds.  The  Hottentot 
does  not  therefore  approve  of  what  is  wrong.  Man,  whether  civilized 
or  uncivilized,  approves  of  devotion  to  God;  the  judgment  respecting 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  to  be  displayed  is  different ;  the  one  con- 
ceives it  to  be  evinced  in  a  mode  which  is  uniformly  the  effect  of 
vice  in  the  country  to  which  the  other  belongs,  and  the  latter  cannot 
but  hold  it  in  detestation  and  abhorrence.' 

The  above  just  remarks  illustrate  the  obvious  importance  of 
distinguishing  between  what  the  agent  does,  and  the  agent 
himself :  an  action,  viewed  objectively,  may  be  conformable  to  the 
highest  relations  in  which  mjin  is  placed ;  while  the  agent's  state  of 
mind  may  be  deficient,  or  wrong.  On  the  other  hand,  the  agent's 
intention  may  be  right,  while  the  action  itself  is  not  conformable 
to  the  moral  order  of  the  universe,  that  is,  to  the  relations  of  the 
agent.  Again :  for  an  agent  to  be  moral,  he  must  be  rational,  and 
voluntary  :  to  be  virtuous  in  the  highest  sense,  both  his  inten- 
tion, and  his  action  itself,  must  be  in  harmony  with  the  various 
relations  in  which  he  is  placed.  An  agent  may  act  from  a  right 
motive,  while  he  may  eiT  in  the  manner  in  which  he  carries  his 
intention  out  into  act.  On  this  distinction,  which,  in  some  of 
its  bearings,  involves  considerations  which  have  always  been 
perplexing  and  painful  to  reflective  minds,  it  will  be  allowed 
that,  at  all  events,  Mr.  Spalding  makes  some  luminous  and  dis- 
criminating remarks,  founded  on  an  instance  recorded  by  Dr. 
Adam  Smith,  and  on  the  case  of  infant  immolation  among  pagans. 

In  his  chapter  on  ancient  systems  of  morals,  our  author  re- 
views the  definitions  of  virtue  given  by  Aristotle,  Epicurus,  and 
the  school  of  Zeno.     He  regards  their  theories  that  virtue  con- 
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sists  in  a  certain  mediocrity  of  the  afFections^  or  in  seeking  an 
agrcctiblc  lifc^  or  in  living  conformably  to  the  law  of  nature,  as 
cither  deficient,  or  erroneous,  or  obscure ;  but  he,  nevertheless, 
pays  a  high  and  deserved  compliment  to  the  superior  elevation 
and  sublimity  of  the  morals  of  the  Porch.  Ue  next  discusses 
the  opinions  uf  some  of  the  modern  ivriters  on  the  nature  of 
virtue;  Clarke,  WoIIaston,  Fay  ue,  Hutchcsonj  Edwards,  Hume, 
and  Brown :  who  have,  respectively,  placed  the  essence  of  virtue 
in  acting  conformably  to  the  fitness  of  things,  or  to  truth,  or  to 
the  relation  in  which  we  are  placed,  in  universal  beuevolcuce, 
in  what  is  the  same  thing  benevolence  to  being  iu  general,  in  a 
utility  which  excites  approbation,  and  in  the  relation  of  certain 
actions  to  certain  emotions.  To  each  of  these  theories  Mr. 
Spalding  more  or  less  objects,  though  his  own  views  on  the 
nature  of  virtue  come  nearest  to  those  of  Hutcheson  and  Ed- 
wards, who  make  it  to  consist  in  universal  benevolence.  He 
excepts  against  Dr.  Payne's  definition,  which  is  nearly  identical 
with  that  of  Clarke  and  others,  that  it  would  render  mere  patho- 
logical affections  virtuous :  thus  the  desire  of  knowledge,  for 
example,  though  in  harmony  with  our  relative  situation,  is 
not  necessarily  virtuous.  '  Virtue,'  says  our  author,  '  must 
lie,  not  in  the  conformity  merely,  but  in  the  state  of  mind 
which  produces  it.'  Now  if  we  understand  Dr.  Payne  aright, 
this  is  exactly  what  he  would  say :  maintaining  that  virtue 
is  such  a  conformity  of  man's  aflections  and  actions  to  the 
relations  in  which  he  stands,  as  is  produced  by  a  voluntary  aim 
to  do  right.  We  observe,  also,  that;  in  connection  with  the 
above  remark  of  the  author,  he  states  that  Dr.  Pavuc  is  '  not  of 
the  intellectual  school'  of  morals:  this,  however,  is  incorrect 
according  to  Mr.  Spalding's  own  description  of  that  school  as 
holding  that  right  and  wrong  arc  perceived  directly  by  the 
nndcrstanding.  For,  as  wc  have  seen  above.  Dr.  Payne  clearly 
maintains  that  moral  judgments  must  always  precede  moral 
emotions.  It  is  probable  that  this  writer's  views  of  conscience  as 
strictly  an  emotion,  though  consequent  on  moral  judgment,  may 
liavc  led  Mr.  Spalding  into  this  oversight.  Whatever  view  we 
may  take  of  the  theory  that  conscience  is  an  emotion,  and  that 
our  notions  of  right  and  wrong  originate  purely  in  judgment,  it 
is  evident  th<it  the  two  statements  are  by  no  means  incompatible. 
The  disadvantages  under  which  the  lamented  author  of  the 
interesting  volume  before  us  composed  it,  (for  he  was  away  from 
home,  and  in  a  foreign  (;ountr}',)  and  the  fact  of  its  posthumoiu 
publication,  demand  that  a  candid  interpretation  should  be  pot 
on  these  and  some  other  blemishes  which  would,  probably,  have 
disappeared  under  the  final  revision  and  editorship  of  the 
author  himself :  we  allude  to  errors  in  the  orthography  of  proper 
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Barnes^  and  occasional  confusion  of  sense^  possibly  arising  from 
the  state  of  the  manuscript.  After  having  discussed  the  different 
theories  above  alluded  to^  our  author  proceeds  to  state  his  own 
-views  of  the  nature  of  virtue,  which,  as  we  have  before  remarked, 
he  regards  as  consisting  in  the  single  affection  of  benevolence. 

*  When  we  say  that  all  virtue  consists  in  the  supremacy  of  this  one 
affection,  it  must  be  carefully  remembered  that  we  do  not  wish  to 
deny  the  term  to  many  others  which  are  currently  esteemed  virtuous. 
The  proposition  we  wish  to  maintain  is  that  love,  chosen  by  the  mind 
as  its  governing  principle,  and  hence  giving  it  the  determination  to 
act  in  accordance  with  the  various  relations  in  which  we  are  placed, 
is  the  first  great  cause  of  these  moral  emotions ;  that  this  is  the 
original  source  to  which  all  other  virtuous  states  of  mind  must  be 
ultimately  referred  ;  and  that  these  latter  become  the  object  of  moral 
approbation  only  in  consequence  of  the  relation  in  which  they  stand 
to  the  great  principle  of  benevolence ;  apart  from  which  they  would 
possess  no  moral  virtue  whatever.  In  a  word,  just  as  we  have  shown 
that  actions  are  not  virtuous,  but  merely  the  evidence  of  a  virtuous 
state  of  mind,  so  certain  states  of  mind,  deemed  virtuous,  are  only  so. 
many  evidences  that  we  possess  the  great  principle  of  love  to  God 
or  his  creatures,' 

Sinq^,  according  to  our  author,  we  say  that  an  agent  has  done 
virtuously  when,  on  contemplating  his  conduct,  we  find  it  pro* 
ducing  in  us  a  certain  emotion,  (or  as  others  would  say  a  certain 
perception  of  relations,  or  a  certain  moral  judgment ;)  it  may  be 
contended  that,  if  virtue  and  benevolence  are  identical,  then 
whenever  we  thus  say  that  an  agent  has  acted  rightly,  we  ought 
to  have  in  our  minds  the  distinct  impression  that  his  impelling 
motive  was  benevolence.  Now  is  this  actually  the  case?  When 
the  truth  is  spoken,  for  instance,  or  an  act  of  justice  is  done,  no 
doubt  we  see  exemplified  a  general  principle  which  benefits 
society,  but  do  we  demand  that  the  idea  of  this  benefit  as  a 
motive,  shall  be  in  the  mind  of  the  agent,  before  we  pronounce 
his  conduct,  as  far  as  it  goes,  virtuous  ?  Suppose  a  person  in  a 
court  of  justice  giving  evidence  decidedly  against  his  own  per- 
sonal interest  and  advantage,  and  that  we  could  know  that  no 
motive  is  present  to  his  mind  but  that  of  doing  what  is  right  in 
itself:  undoubtedly,  we  should  approve  his  conduct,  though  the 
notion  of  benevolence  does  not  present  itself  in  connexion  with 
it.  Objections  of  this  kind  are  made  by  Butler,  Price,  and 
Brown,  to  the  theory  that  virtue  is  always  identical  with  bene- 
volence j  and  we  think  they  are  not  fully  rebutted  by  our  author. 
We  would  not,  however,  be  supposed  for  a  moment  to  question 
that  benevolence  to  man  is  an  essential  element  in  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  those  modes  of  conduct,  having  a  direct  bear- 
ing on  society,  which  are  denominated  virtuous,  as  being  objects 
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of  universal  moral  approbation.  Much  less  would  wc  hesitate 
to  admit  that  love  to  God  is  the  principle  which  alone  can  stamp 
human  a«^(aicy  with  the  highest  character  of  virtue.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  it  ou<^Iit  to  be  the  pervading  and  impclHng  mo- 
tive of  all  human  conduct,  as  it  most  perfectly  harmonizes  the 
human  soul  with  the  eternal  source  of  all  order  and  moral  beauty, 
and  renders  virtue  no  longer  an  abstraction,  but  a  [union  and  a 
communion,  as  it  were,  of  the  fuiite  with  the  infinite.  Still  there 
are  degrees  of  conformity  with  the  relations  in  which  man  is 
placed,  that  is  degrees  of  virtue.  The  preponderance  of  con- 
science when  it  just  turns  the  vibrating  balance  in  favour  of 
right,  because  it  will  not  be  silenced,  is  different  from  a  ready, 
cheerful,  enlightened,  obedience,  emanating  from  devout  love 
to  (lod  as  the  sounre  of  all  moral  excellence,  the  fountain  of  all 
moral  law.  In  both  cases  the  hunum  agent  would  be  doing 
right ;  tliongh  it  is  in  the  latter  case  only,  that  he  would  be 
doing  so  in  the  highest  sense.  In  thi.s  case,J)enevolencc  towards 
man,  also,  woidd  he.  diffused  through  all  social  relations  to  the 
utmost  j)ossible  extent.  On  these  principles,  wc  cordially  sym- 
pathise with  the  author  in  the  prominence  he  has  given  to  bene- 
volence, under  which  he  includes  love  to  Cjod  and  man.  Of 
these  two  forms  of  the  general  disposition,  he  has  given  various 
glowing  and  beautiful  illustrations. 

As  oiu'  author  insists  largely  on  the  claim  of  Move'  to  God  and 
man  to  be  the  highest  priiuriple  of  lumiau  conduct,  and  so  exten- 
sively deduces  from  it  the  duties  of  social  life,  he  of  course 
maintains  the  usefulness  of  virtue,  both  to  the  individual  and  to 
mankind  in  general.  Whih*,  however,  he  recognizes  the  uniform 
tendency  of  virtue  to  promote  happiness,  he  rejects  the  tlieonr 
that  a  moral  ac'tion  is  right  merely  on  account  of  its  utility  :  for 
if  so,  says  Mr.  Spalding,  we  should  find  that  whenever  we  con- 
templates our  own  actions,  or  those  of  others  with  approbation, 
we  do  so  in  consequence  of  their  tendency  to  usefulness  being 
present  to  our  miiuls,  which  is  not  the  case.  Wc  approve  of 
gratitude  to  a  benefactor,  when  we  witness  it;  wc  think  of  the 
martyr  to  truth  and  principle  with  approbation;  and  the  emo- 
tion arisi^s  in  us,  instantaneously,  without  any  immediate  view 
of  the  real  t(Midenev  of  the  actions  to  benc^fit  societv. 

Wis  should  be  glad,  if  our  limits  |)ermitted,  to  follow  the  author 
in  other  illustrations  of  the  principle  of  benevolence,  which  he 
traces  through  a  variety  of  duties.  This  development  of  the 
general  piinciple  occupies,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  the 
larger  portion  of  the  volunu',  and  is  exhibited  in  numerous  pas- 
sages of  genuine*  ehniuence.  We  are  bound  in  justice  to  say 
that  tiie  exlra{!ts  w(;  havii  given  are  by  no  means  to  be  reganleil  as 
specimens  of  the  greatest  power  and  beauty.     The  deliueation 
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in  the  eleventh  chapter,  corresponding,  to  the  heading,  '  Love 
personified  in  the  Saviour/  and  the  closing  pages  of  the  voluine> 
which  treat  of  the  ^  future  triumphs  of  Christianity/  are  pecu- 
liarly worthy  of  attention  :  but  throughout  the  whole  work  there 
is  an  elevation  of  thought  and  of  sentiment  which  are  well  cal- 
culated to  recommend  it  to  the  intelligent  and  reflective.  We 
can  assure  the  reader  that,  although  embracing  the  most  difficult 
points  of  a  difficult  subject,  it  is  anything  but  a  dry  book.  The 
author  writes  with  the  glowing  warmth  of  one  whose  whole  heart 
is  in  his  subject ;  sometimes  with  an  intense  ardour  of  feeling. 
The  book  is,  on  this  account,  of  a  more  popular  cast  than  is  usual 
with  treatises  on  the  principles  of  ethics ;  though  it  often  dis- 
cusses principles  ably  and  profoundly.  It  also  exhibits  more 
successfully,  we  think,  than  is  sometimes  done,  the  relation 
which  subsists  between  Christianity  and  the  moral  nature  of 
man :  illustrating  the  real  harmony  of  the  Christian  precepts 
with  the  genuine  dictates  of  the  moral  faculty,  notwithstanding 
all  apparent  and  supposed  discordancies.  Though  some  of  the 
theories  advocated  may  be  regarded  as  disputable,  involving  as 
they  do  points  on  which  the  most  celebrated  inquirers  have  dif- 
fered, and  though  some  allowances  must  be  made  for  the  work,  as 
a  posthumous  publication,  there  is  shown,  in  its  investigations, 
a  talent  for  philosophical  discussion,  an  independence  of  mind, 
a  fireedom  from  prejudice,  a  love  of  truth,  a  freshness  and  sim- 
plicity of  heart,  a  devout  and  benevolent  temper  of  mind,  which 
altogether  throw  a  charm  over  the  volume,  and  render  it  a  valu- 
able contribution  to  ethical  literature.  We  would  particularly 
recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  theological  students,  perfectly 
free  as  it  is  from  all  sectarian  and  party  feeling,  and  avoiding  as 
it  does  both  the  extremes  which,  as  we  have  already  shown,  it 
appears  to  us  that  different  writers  have  fallen  into,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  ethics.  The  enlarged  and  catholic  spirit  of  the  writer, 
we  may  add,  is  repeatedly  manifested;  and  the  'division  and 
strife'  which  are  too  often  witnessed  on  the  subject  of  religion, 
evidently  occasioned  much  grief  and  pain  to  a  mind  so  exquisitely 
attuned  to  the  harmonies  of  moral  truth  and  benevolence. 
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Art.  V. — 1.  A  Bill  to  Jmead  two  Acts  pimred  in  trelmd  for  ikt  hrttrt 
BdHcatinn  1^  Pfrsani  prtifemng  the  Roman  Vatholk-  Rtligion,  aMd/tr 
Ih4!  better  Uovrrniaent  of  the  Collegv  &slnb/i»hfit  al  Maifu>oli  far  Ihi 
F.dvcatiun  ufauch  I'ersonfi ;  and  also  on  Act  paamd  in  fAr  ParliatKft 
of  the  United  Kingdom  for  Amrndiny  tht  naid  7'ira  Adt.  OrienJ  if 
(A*  House  of  Cwtmons  to  be  printed ,  Ayrtl^rd.  1845. 

3.  R/rsoliitiona  of  the  British  Anli-Stalr-Churrh  Jxton'MrM   rr^ptrting 

the  Muynooth  Grant,  March  2Gfft. 
8.  Resolutions  ofthm  Committee  of  tht  Vongrepationat  Viuoa  of  Knftml 
and  Wales  respecting  the  Maynooth  CrtiiU.  March  Hlk.  ^^^M 

4.  ResolatioHS  of  the  Committee  of  ihti  liafilial  Union  of  Gmit  Urtlai^^^M 

Ireland  rtupecting  the  Maynnoth  Grant,  March  '26.  I^^H 

5.  RcDolvtioni  of  the  De/mlies  of  Protettant  JDitfoaert  of  ike  /Anv  2ta»> 
minationn  in  and  within  Iwrlvf  miles  of  l,ondon  retptttimf  tie  Mf- 
aeoth  Grunt,  April  dih. 

6.  Resolutions  of  the  Grnrral  Body  of  ProleftanI  Di'smlif  Miniatert  *f 
the  Three  Denominations  rending  in  and  about  tlf  alien  of  Xoa^a 
atid  Weelminster  mspvcling  the  Mifnoath  Grant,  April  Int. 

The  ^Ternmcnt  of  Sir  Hubert  Peel  is  iu  vomc  raspccts  tfao 
most  extraordiiiKry  wliiclk  h»M  wer  nilcd  this  eunntry.  Iu  dis- 
tinction, however,  is  iiot  of  a  |)roud  nml  ennobling  order;  it 
does  not  consist  in  the  posscMion  of  prc-emiaeut  nbility,  in  the 
brendth  Ktid  ciipnciousiicss  of  the  news  cntcrtBtucd,  or  in 
the  ooiiBiistcncy  of  its  nteiuiureit  with  the  (irinciplo  ntowed 
lutd  the  professions  with  which  it  took  office.  The  lcn*t  ncni- 
pulous  of  its  xdvucKtes  will  saarcelv  venture  to  fuiind  ita  cium 
on  these  grounds-  They  nre  mnntfcstly  foreign  from  the  merit! 
of  the  existing  adniinistrfttion,  which,  Dcv«rlh<;]es3,  tiOBacsBea  ib 
unenviable  notoriety,  a  character  mi  geturU,  whirli  will  tey^ 
rate  it  from  all  others  in  the  jadgmpntof  an  impartial  and  dtsoi- 
minitting  posterity.  Wn  can  readily  imagine  the  pcrplpxitr  of 
some  future  student  of  polilictU  hittor^'  who  shall  employ  biio> 
self  in  the  investigation  of  these  times,  with  w  view  of  duiu 
jnstice  to  the  men  by  whom  their  eourse  haa  becu  shapod. 
Commencing  with  the  advent  of  Earl  Grey  to  power,  aud  pa^ 
ing  onward  to  the  period  when  Lord  Mii^lbourni^  Anally  rcsiggid 
the  seals  of  office,  he  wil)  meet  with  an  active  and  orfiuiixe>) 
party,  stealthily  adapting  its  phraseology  to  the  altcrrd  Mpeet 
of  the  times,  renouncing  the  title  by  which  it  had  brcn  knuwn. 
discarding,  in  words  at  least,  some  of  the  do};maii  hing  dccnoa 
essential  to  its  creed,  and  seeking,  under  the  guise  of  popv- 
kr  sympathies,  to  regain  its  forfated  power  aad  nmua- 
tate  tuo  spell  by  which  the  popular  mind  liad  dir  gonenSiim 
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been  bound.  Assisted  by  the  hesitancy  and  aristocratical  pre- 
possessions of  the  Whigs,  he  will  find  this  party  steadily  gather- 
ing strength,  recruiting  itself  by  desertions  from  their  ranks^ 
adroitly  availing  itself  of  their  blunders,  obstructing  many  good 
measures,  and  rendering  cordial  support  to  every  bad  one,  until  at 
length,  their  rivals  having  worn  out  the  patience  of  a  deluded 
people,  the  triumph  was  completed  in  their  own  accession  to 
power. 

Such  an  investigator  will  naturally  look  to  the  subsequent  his- 
tory of  this  party  for  an  illustration  and  enforcement  of  the 
views  advocated  in  opposition.     It  would  be  deemed  an  insult 
to  their  memory — an  indignity  and  a  wrong,  to  suppose  that  in 
the  one  case  they  woidd  belie  all  the  professions  they  had  made 
in  the  other, — that  their  passion  for  office  could  be  so  intense, 
their  recklessness  of  principle  so  marked,  as  to  induce  them  to 
do  the  work  of  the  free-trader,  or  to  fraternize  with  the  dissen- 
ter, the  jew,  and  the  catholic.     And  yet,  what  other  conclusion 
will  he  be  able  to  form  after  a  patient  and  laborious  exami- 
nation of  the  facts  of  the  case.     The  elements  composing  this 
party  consisted  of  the  modern  representatives  of  the  old  Tory 
school,  and  the  pledge  they  gave  to  the  country  was  that  of 
protection  to  monopoly,  whether  in  the  senate,  the  market,  or 
the  church.     This  pledge  was  uttered  in  every  form  of  speech^ 
and  was  reiterated  on  all  occasions.     Every  possible  sanction  was 
given  to  the  faith  of  their  credulous  adherents.     Men  of  the 
highest  note  and  of  the  most  authoritative  position  amongst 
them,  those  who  were  known  to  be  in  the  confidence  of  their 
leader, — nay,  that  leader  himself,  at  sundry  times,  when   he 
deemed  it  befitting  to  disclose  his  purpose,  bound  himself  hand 
and  foot  to  work  out  the  policy  which  had  cramped  the  indus- 
trial energies  of  the  people,  and  fed  the  bigotry  and  intolerance 
of  a  protestant  hierarchy.     These  were  the  professions  made,  the 
good  tidings  which  cheered  the  drooping  spirits  of  the  squire- 
archy and  the  priests.     There  was  a  re\ival,  in  appearance  at 
least,  of  ancient  loyalty;    not,  indeed,  to  the  person   of  the 
monarch,  but  to  those  interests  for  the  maintenance  of  which 
alone  the  monarchy  was  deemed  important.     Sir  Robert  Peel 
and  his  associates  were  summoned  to  a  special  vocation.     It  was 
theirs  to  arrest  the  revolutionary  course  of  events,  to  throw  back 
the  tide  of  democracy,  to  protect  the  home  market  from  foreign 
competition,  and  above  all  to  guard  the  established  church  from 
the  profane  hands  of  infidels,  dissenters,  and  catholics.     They 
took  office  on   these   conditions  ;    their  advent  to  power  was 
hailed  on  this  account.     They  were  to  be  the  regenerators  of 
their  times,  —  the  honest,   unflinching,  and  always-consistent 
friends  of  the  agricultural  interest  and  of  the  protestant  ascen- 
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diincy.  And  yet  wlint  have  we  seen  ?  How  h»ce  these  pn)- 
mi&es  been  fulfilled,  tlieee  pledges  rcdvemcd,  tiiis  linv  of  jtoltcy 
worked  out  ?  Wlittt  has  been  the  reHult  of  the  vnal  luid  cwtly 
eflbrte  which  were  inndc  to  hcciitp  their  triumjih  ?  I'or  the 
honour  of  our  comtnon  nature,  wc  uro  Ashamed  to  reply  to  our 
own  iuquiriea.  There  was  Htlle  fnith  in  public  mm  k'ft  lunnngit 
OS)  before  thia  last  and  most  diagi-accful  dcleviion ;  but  he 
must  be  strangely  ignorant  of  the  uuivcrsal  conviction  of  tho 
people,  who  now  veuturcx,  with  a  grave  cunutcoiuicv,  to  di'vcnnt 
on  tho  integrity  of  politiciantt,  or  to  CKlculatc  on  public  virtue 
intorposiug  any  barrier  to  their  poiiscssion  of  power.  The  t;rcat 
mass  of  the  people  would  laugh  tu  scorn  the  man  who  should  ki 
attempt  to  delude  them ;  or  would  duem  him  so  .*iinp)r-miu(lHl 
Rnd  imiuformed,  as  to  bo  fit  only  for  tho  rei^ons  of  the  motfti. 

We  arc  far  from  tliiokiii^  this  a  light  matter,  ll  weighs 
heavily  on  our  spirits,  and  throws  a  shade  over  the  prospcclji  of 
our  country  which  wo  would  gWlly  see  remured,  TIip  rcpnijtiion 
of  our  statesmen  is  public  property,  which  eaunot  be  diimti^^txl 
without  the  nation  heiog  a  loser.  It  is  no  mere  personal  thing, 
but  A  deep  fixed  inbervnt  evil,  »hich  will  show  itself  in  n  thtm- 
saiid  morbid  forms  throughout  the  body  politic.  Whatever  iin- 
paira  the  credit  or  destroys  coufidenoe  in  tho  inlr-grity  of  our 
rulers,  weakens  public  murnla,  aud  facilitates  the  prugteos  et 
anarchy  and  ecepticixni.  Tho  nntiunal  mind  rveont*  iq  stuA 
circumatimees  the  semblance  of  virtue  m  an  iuMill  to  its  com- 
mou  sense,  and  either  ceases  to  feel  interest  in  public  afTaira,  or 
looks  about  it  for  a  new  and  more  trustworthy  set  of  political 
leaders.  There  is  much  to  iucbnc  it  to  tho  fomiirr  rourac,  in 
which  case  its  liberties  arc  aacrlftced  to  aik  uupnnctplet)  nil* 
garcby :  whilst  the  latter  requires  an  enlightened  cabmaie  of  iti 
rights,  and  a  oonxcicntious  determination  to  mmntniQ  them. 

Tliat  Nome  of  tho  meaniircsi  of  Sir  Robert.  Peel  hare  heuik  in  a 
right  direction  we  freely  admit,  but  thia  adiuis»tou  im[jAin  not 
the  force  of  our  regret,  at  tho  irreparable  injurr  he  baa  doue  to 
the  reputation  of  public  mi.*ii.  The  benefits  of  hi*  ndmini&tnitiau 
are  his  disgrace  as  a  tory  miniater.  The  boon  which  he  cnn&n 
is  bestowed  at  the  cost  of  bis  official  integrity,  lie  ha*  out  the 
manliness  either  to  abide  by  his  former  prufossions,  or  to  nvw 
the  change  which  circunintanccH  have  forced  u|Mm  him,  hut  i» 
content  to  exercise  the  dictatorship  of  a  party,  nt  the  princ  uf 
carrying  the  measures  of  his  opponents. 

A  lingular  illustration  uf  ifiis  is  Afforded  in  the  BiD  whidi 
be  has  just  Hubmittod  to  parliameul.  To  this  tueiuure,  thcB 
iu  prospect,  wc  referred  last  month,  and  now  recnr  to  ttit 
subject  with  feelings  of  earnest  solicitude  to  ibichArgu  our 
duty  as  public  jouraalists  in  what  we  deem  a  uomculotu  camt- 
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On  the  3rd  of  April,  tlie  premier  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a 
Bill  to  amend  the  Acts  relating  to  the  College  of  Maynooth,  and 
in  the  speech  with  which  he  prefaced  his  motion  detailed  the 
immediate  changes  which  he  contemplated,  without  committing 
himself  to  an  opinion,  yea  or  nay,  respecting  the  ulterior 
measures  which  might  grow  out  of  them.  On  these  he  ob- 
served a  discreet  if  not  an  honourable  silence,  and  our 
main  business  therefore  at  present  is  to  ascertain  the  precise 
nature  of  the  proposition  which  he  submitted  to  the  House,  and 
the  lessons  to  be  derived  from  the  reception  with  which  it  met. 

The  measure  of  the  premier  involved  three  things.  In  the 
first  place  it  is  provided  '  That  the  trustees  of  the  said  college  or 
seminary'  (we  copy  from  the  Bill)  'and  their  successors  for  ever^ 
shall  be  one  body  poUtic  and  corporate,  by  the  name  of  '  The 
Trustees  of  Maynooth,'  and  by  that  name  shall  have  perpetual 
succession  and  a  common  seal.' '  This  corporation  is  empowered, 
notwithstanding  the  statutes  in  mortmain,  to  purchase  and 
enjoy  property,  whether  real  or  personal,  to  the  extent  of  £3,000 
a  year,  exclusive  of  the  property  already  acquired  by  the  trus- 
tees. This  is  a  large  extension  of  the  power  previously  en- 
joyed, and  gives  a  fixed  and  legal  character  to  the  institution^ 
deserving  of  grave  consideration. 

The  next  point  respects  the  provision  to  be  made  for  the 
salaries  of  professors  and  the  support  of  students,  and  here  we 
shall  best  compass  our  object,  winch  is  a  fair  statement  of  the 
premier's  case,  by  quoting  his  own  words  as  reported  in  the 
f  Times'  of  April  4th  : — 

'  I  next  address  myself/  he  remarked,  '  to  the  provision  to  be 
made  for  the  chief  officers  of  the  college.  We  propose  that  there 
should  be  a  more  liberal  salary  as  compared  with  the  present  stipend 
of  the  president  and  professors.  As  I  before  said,  the  stipend  of 
each  individual  professor  does  not  now  exceed  £122  per  annum. 
Instead  of  defining  exactly  what  shall  be  the  amount  paid  to  each 
professor,  we  propose  to  allot  to  the  trustees  of  Maynooth  a  certain 
sum,  which  shall  be  placed  at  their  discretion  for  the  payment  of 
salaries.  That  sum  will  admit  of  a  payment  of  £600  or  £700  per 
annum  to  the  president  of  the  college  ;  of  £260  or  £270  to  the  pro- 
fessors of  theology ;  and  of  £220  to  £2^50  to  the  other  professors. 
We  propose,  therefore,  that  a  sum  not  exceeding  £6000  shall  be 
allotted  to  the  trustees  for  making  provision  for  the  officers  of  the 
institution.  With  regard  to  the  students,  I  would  just  remind  the 
house  that  the  college,  generally  speaking,  is  divided  into  two  de- 
partments. The  senior  department  consists  of  three  senior  classes  of 
what  may  be  called  divinity  students,  and  are  the  persons  from  whom 
a  selection  is  immediately  made  for  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood. 
In  the  subordinate  division  of  the  college  there  are  four  classes.  In 
addition  to  these  two  departments  are  twenty  senior  students,  who 
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have  passed  througt  the  college  coiirso  wilh  peculiar  credil,  callM 
the  Dunboyne  flludents,  because  Lord  Dtinboyne  bequeathed  about 
£500  ft-year  townrds  their  support.  They  are  nuleoled  by  the  isreei- 
dent,  iind  alloived  to  reiuain  three  years  i  aud  eucti  une  ia  allowed 
£55  a-year,  of  which  sum  £2S  goea  to  the  coUeEe  for  the  atudent't 
support.  There  are  at  present  about  four  hundred  and  thirty  bIu- 
dents  in  the  college,  divided  into  these  three  ola»aea  :  the  DunbovDC 
students,  tlio  three  senior  claesea  and  the  four  junior  clnafeea.  Wc 
propose  to  allot  to  each  of  the  Da  nboyne  atudeuU — Ihat  is.  Id  Iwanly 
Dunbojno  studenis,  the  etim  of  £'40  each  per  aiinoin.  Wc  piojioM 
to  make  provision  on  the  whole  for  five  hundred  fren  Htudenl» — llui 
there  shall  be  two  hundred  and  ddy  etudenla  in  the  I'uur  junior  cUu- 
SOS,  and  two  hundred  aed  fitly  in  the  three  wniot  classei,  tliose  beio^ 
divinity  students.  Thut  ia  to  nay.  there  are  to  be  tweuly  Duuboyne 
studeule,  and  five  hundred  comprised  within  (he  two  (jreal  J e port- 
meats.  We  propose  that  for  the  maintenunce  ol  m»cb  Mudent/^" 
cover  the  expense  of  hia  commons,  attendance,  and  utfaet  rbBrgf 
conaequent  upon  acndumicnl  education,  a  aum  ahull  be  plnrcd  afn 
disposal  of  the  trustees,  calculated  on  an  average  of  £'2tl  per  a 
for  each  student.  We  propoac  that  to  each  of  the  aludpnts  ii 
three  senior  classes,  the  sum  of  £20  per  annum  (or  lb«r 
personal  expenses  shall  be  allowed  aeparalely.  This  will  rci^ 
a  very  considerable  sum.  For  the  suluries  of  tho  proleason,  for  q 
provision  of  a  library,  and  for  (rther  expen»v«  of  that  tulgro,  ll 
sum  not  exceeding  £6,00l>.  For  tho  twenty  Dunboymr  etudof 
£H}.  tlie  sum  of  £B00  will  be  required.  The  ellowaiuio  for  j 
muintcnnnce  of  five  hundred  etudents  in  tho  two  d«parimeniA.  a 
the  twenty  JJunboyne  studenta,  at  £*28i?ach,  will  amount  to  £I1,Q 
The  allowance  of  £^0  each  to  the  divinity  studonia 
senior  clneees  will  make  Ci^OOO,  Thus  we  have  a  total  for  th«  i 
nual  charge  on  account  of  the  estnblitihijient  of  £'2f},3(10.  Tbut  i 
not  bo  in  addition  to  the  present  vote,  but  iocludini^  it.' 

Tho  other  poiut  rexpec^ts  the  repair  nad  cnlargoiDUDt  of  tl 
eoUegc  buitdiug,  for  which  »  grant  uf  £^,000  ia  pnmoacd,  v? 
an  additional  charge  in  perpetuo,  for  the  rejiair^  uf  tue  aami^ 
be  included  itt  the  aiiniui]  eatimatrs  of  the  Buard  a(  Wurlu. 

Such  is,  in  brief,  th(!  nictisnre  now  submitted  to  tho  Bii 
parliament,  and  it  only  remaltt*.   in   unler   tltat  iIm   < 
eloarly   undurstood,  that  tho  visitorud  powers  creot^id   by  \ 
Bill  should  be  cxplaiuud.     Itofcrriiig  to  thnv,  H'vr  Bobert  | 
marked ; — 

■  With  rospect  to  the  visiiorial  powers  of  the  collage  at  prcscM. 
for  the  ordinary  purposca  of  education,  it  ia  eserciHil  by  ccrts^ 
judgPB,  by  partios  who  either  were  ori^^nally  appoinled  by  Ibe  4 
of  1705,  or  havo  been  since  elected  to  lill  up  Tacuacio*  as  tbcy  I 
occurred  since  that  time.  Now  out  opiiiiuo  i«  that  m  iMvio  «n«- 
are  incompetent.  We  propose  that  the  lord  chanculTor  ami  J 
judges  should  be  relieved  from  ibis  duly,  and  that  htt  Maje^y  • 
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have  the  power  to  appoint  five  visitors,  in  addition  to  the  elected 
visitors.  But  then  we  do  not  propose  that  those  visitors  so  appointed 
shall  exercise  any  powers  of  visitation  other  than  the  present  visitors 
do.     We  propose,  however,  that  there  shall  be  bond  fide  visitations, 
and  that  they  shall  take  place  as  a  matter  of  course,   annually,  in* 
stead  of  triennially  as  is  now  the  case.     We  propose  also  that  the 
lord  lieutenant  should  have  the  power  of  directing  a  visitation  when- 
ever he  may  think  proper.     But  observe  the  visitorial  powers  shall 
not  extend  to  any  matter  relating  to  the  doctrine  or  discipline  of  the 
church  of  Rome.     We  will  not  spoil  this  Act  by  any  attempt  at 
undue  interference  with  such  matters.     Indeed,  it  would  be  utterly 
ineffective  for  any  good  purpose.     But  no  alteration  will  be  made  in 
the  visitorial  powers,  which  are  to  remain  and  be  exercised  as  at  pre<> 
sent  in  all  matters  which  relate  to  the  exercise,  doctrine,  and  disci- 
pline of  the  Roman  catholic  church.     This  visitorial  power,  how* 
ever,  cannot  be  exercised  except  by  three  visitors  elected  by  the 
other  visitors;    and  those  three  must  be  members  of  the  Roman 
catholic  church.* 

We  have  thus  succinctly  stated  the  leading  features  of  a  mea* 
sure,  which,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  thoughtful  men^  the 
leader  of  the  conservative  party  has  commended  to  the  adoption 
of  the  legislature.  The  excitement  which  has  foUowed  cannot 
well  be  overrated.  It  extends  through  all  classes,  partakes  of 
various  hues,  and  expresses  itself, — sometimes  in  language  of 
the  fiercest  intolerance,  sometimes  of  an  alarmed  and  unreflect- 
ing piety,  and  at  others  of  an  enlightened  conviction  of  the 
folly  and  wickedness  of  the  secular  power  attempting  to  legis- 
late in  matters  of  religion.  Were  we  to  judge  of  the  measure 
from  the  arguments  which — with  two  or  three  honourable  ex- 
ceptions— were  adduced  against  it,  in  the  Commons  House,  we 
should  unhesitatingly  give  it  our  support,  for  any  thing  more 
flimsy  or  exceptionable,  than  the  reasoning  and  spirit  with  which 
it  has  been  met,  we  have  never  witnessed.  It  is  marvellous 
that  our  senators  should  have  retained  to  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  so  many  of  the  dogmas  and  so  much  of  the 
spirit  of  the  most  intolerant  age,  and  we  may  well  be  thankful,  in 
view  of  the  revelation  thus  aflbrded,  for  the  protective  influences 
which  exempt  us  from  the  sufiferings  experienced  by  our  fathers. 
If  we  had  to  choose  between  the  intolerant  bigotry  so  unblushingly 
avowed,  and  the  latidunarianism  on  which  the  ministerial  project 
is  based,  we  should  not  hesitate  in  our  preference  of  the  latter. 
In  comparison,  it  is  innocuous,  and  contains  within  itself 
some  corrective  elements,  tending  ultimately  to  the  overthrow 
of  the  system  which  it  temporarily  extends.  But  we  are  not 
reduced  to  any  such  alternative.  We  protest  against  the  measure 
as  vicious  in  principle,  incompatible  with  the  legitimate  province 
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nf  ^vcrtLmont,  an  inault  totlioietowhomthcgnint  itteodntd, 
ana  a  (;rii3vous  wrong  to  the  conacteiiceii  of  all  who  oliji-ct  In 
any  nppi-opriuttoa  of  the  public  mouev  to  occlesUutieal  narpoxa. 
The  (bnnttrvativt!  minMter  was  wMniiy  snpportcil  by  inf  Icadff 
of  the  Whig  Hcctioa  of  the  House.  Lord  John  RiiKfoU,  vntii  tH 
the  vrnmith  of  a  new  born  friendsliip — of  whkh  yte  liaTC  htd 
several  instances  of  late — CHinetM  his  assistaucc,  mitl  tbu  ttuniwr 
of  liis  speech  was  indicaUre  of  the  folly  of  those  cli»s»nUv9  »bo 
look  to  his  lordiihip  as  tlie  ^eau  ideal  of  a  8t,ate»mnii.  lie  mu 
not  satisfied  with  affirming  the  proposition  of  the  Premier,  but 
u'^'owed  bia  readiness  to  concur  in  any  measure  for  the  endow- 
ment of  the  Romish  clergy  ;  and  that  too,  ou  the  ^luail  ofbii 
preferring  the  establishment  Dystou),  to  the  voluutw*^  principie. 
ilia  wonis  alioidd  be  deeply  pondered  by  every  dissenter: 

'  J  tnaal  confess, '  said  bis  lordabip,  '  timt,  w-ilU  those  eenlloreen  vlis 
oppose  tl  on  (he  ground  tbal  both  in  the  iiro{>o9id  itamirof  aoulin^lbu 
grunt  by  Bill,  mnking  it  a  permaoeiil  endowmeiil,  and  in  Lh«  rcwoM 
ibe  right  honourAble  genilenieii  guvd  fur  tliut  etiduwuiciit,  there  u  u 
indication  ol  further  measuret  ihun  Itu  Itimseir  prcposiid  lo  iiiehl,£r 
lliati  tho  monsorQ  itself  coatuins, — I  say  that  witb  them  I  am  inclined 
ro  agree  so  Tar.  except  that,  altbougli  aground  of  upppaition  «illi 
them,  it  is  <i  ground  of  concurrence  upon  my  pari.  Tbe  riaht  hoMuq- 
uhle  gemleiiiun  stated  truly,  at  the  end  of  bis  speech,  that  do  whil 
you  will,  tlie  priests  who  are  brought  up  in  the  Roman  Oatbollc  flitb 
ore  to  be  the  spiritual  guides  of  tbe  great  majority  of  the  people.  H» 
urj^ed,  I  think  most  truly  and  unnnsweruhly,  that  if  ihal  i»  u>  be  lb* 
object,  it  is  your  interest  that  your  edur.ition  should  b«  as  flood, 
that  the  doctrines  taught  should  be  of  a  noiuTS  as  much  to 
elevate,  that  the  education  should  bo  of  a  character  as  much  to 
improve,  as  it  is  possible  by  O-ducation  to  improve,  the  diBtaelci'  of 
that  priesthood,  In  that  argument  I  fully  and  entiteiy  concur)  aitd 
upon  that  ground  1  shall  be  most  willing  to  give  ray  tote  in  faroor  ol 
Iha  proposal  of  the  governmsnt  to-night,  i\\it  it  is  impossible  to  btar 
such  Bigumcnts  without  bearing  in  mind  the  whole  conditiun  of  Ire- 
land as  it  respects  this  country.  Now  1  am  not  going  to  arijuc  whcUier 
evi^n  with  respect  to  this  particular  queslion,  the  huuM!  sbuuld  itr  not 
adopt  Lhe  motion  ofwhich  my  honourable  friend  noortuc,  ^Mr.  Wud) 
hits  given  a  notice;  but  Ibis  I  any,  that  argumL-nts  nhicb  ate  W 
sound,  and  ns  I  think  so  incontrciveriible,  10  induce  this  boun  to 
found  an  endowment  for  the  education  of  the  Roman  cnlbolic  priest- 
hood, wiU  prove  upon  another  occasion  as  sound  and  ns  iocunlra- 
vurtible  with  respect  lo  an  endowment  for  the  mninlrnnnru  nf  ttisC 
prieslhaod.  For  my  own  port,  prel'erring  most  strongly,  and  mora 
and  more  by  reflection,  religions  establishments  lo  ihnl  whii^ii 
iruileJ  the  voluntary  pnnnple.  1  urn  trnxiouii  to  wtc  the  spiTJliial, 
thn  religious  instructors  of  the  grcnt  majority  of  Iha  poople  uf  Ireland 
undowed  and  maintuincd  by  a  provision  furnished  by  Iho  sljilti.  I  do 
not  hesitata  to  give  that  opinion.  I  am  not  oommittiug  any  ne^& 
On  the  part  of  the  government,   I  urn  speaking  indepeadeDtly  Iqa^l 
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self,  but  1  will  not  give  this  vote  misleading  any  one  by  the  hotion, 
that  if  there  came  a  question  proposed  in  a  manner  in  which  I  should 
think  that  it  could  practically  and  properly  be  carried  into  effect,  for 
the  payment  of  the  Roman  catholic  priesthood,  I  should  not  think 
the  reasons  upon  which  I  shall  vote  to-night  equally  conclusive  to 
induce  me  to  concur  in  that  proposal.' 

Of  the  noble  member  for  London,  we  have  frequently  recorded 
our  opinion.  It  has  been  in  no  grudging  spirit  that  we  have 
admitted  the  value  of  his  past  services ;  or  sought  to  do  justice 
to  the  claims  of  the  Whigs  on  the  gratitude  of  their  countrymen. 
But  our  admiration  has  not  blinded  us  to  their  faults^  and  we  have 
long  felt,  what  his  lordship^s  speech, — ^illustrated  by  what  he  sub- 
sequently remarked  in  support  of  Mr.  Ward's  amendment — must 
now  render  evident  to  all  but  his  blindest  partizans,  that  the  time 
of  our  separation  has  come,  and  that  Whig  alliances  must  be 
renounced  in  deference  to  the  higher  claims  of  religious  duty. 
W^e  have  no  disposition  or  right  to  censure  his  lordship's  church- 
manship.  It  has  been  known  to  us  from  the  first,  and  has  never 
been  objected  to  as  invalidating  his  title  to  our  political  confi- 
dence. But  the  case  is  materially  altered,  if  his  churchmanship 
involves  an  approval  and  support  of  new  ecclesiastical  imposts,— 
the  organization,  in  fact,  of  another  establishment  at  the  cost, 
and  in  violation  of  the  principles  of  the  protestant  community. 
In  the  former  case,  the  plea  of  antiquity  and  of  vested  interests 
might  be  alleged,  but  in  the  latter,  we  see  an  imblushing  sacrifice 
of  the  religious  to  the  secular,  a  profane  tampering  with  con- 
science in  order  to  perpetuate  the  unrighteous  domination  of  the 
Irish  church.  It  will  be  for  dissenters  to  say,  whether  such  a 
course  is  compatible  with  their  continued  support  of  his  lordship 
as  a  political  chief.  Our  own  decision  is  in  the  negative,  ana 
we  have  strong  confidence  that  this  decision  will  speedily  be 
adopted  by  the  great  majority  of  our  friends.  We  know 
what  may  be  said — what  probably  will  be  said — against  this, 
nor  are  we  unapprised  of  its  force,  but  we  know  also  that  we 
have  rendered  to  the  Whigs  an  ample  return  for  the  sendees 
they  have  done  us.  It  is  notorious — and  the  fact  should 
serve  to  moderate  the  superciliousness  of  some  Whig  leaders — 
that  the  dissenters  of  Great  Britain  constitute  the  strength  of 
tlie  liberal  party.  Their  support  is  more  essential  to  Lord  John, 
than  his  advocacy  is  to  them ;  and  he  may  yet  live  to  feel,  that 
in  violating  their  consciences,  and  imposing  on  them  additional 
cliurcli  burdens,  he  is  only  cutting  away  the  ground  from  beneath 
his  own  feet,  and  rendering  himself  as  powerless  as  his  position  is 
a  false  one.  W  c  have  been  willing  to  bear  with  the  churchman- 
ship  of  our  Whig  allies.  Wliether  right  or  not  we  have  acqui- 
esced in  their  protection  of  the  existing  hierarchies ;  but  it  is  a 
totally  different  thing  now  that  we  are  called  on  to  submit  to  the 
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orgniuxatioa  of  a  tliird  establuhment,  for  wlnd^  i 
plea  of  aiitiquitr,  nor  thnt  of  trtitb,  cMi  be  urged.  la  «  h 
of  330.  tbere  «nt«  only  one  member  foimd  lo  prateat  agaiii  ' 
mnuure,  on  its  iatro<liiohuii,  aa  ui  nrt  of  injostia!  to  tbe  I 
people,  and  tbxt  member^  to  liu  Iiouour  be  it  nid,  waa  Sir. 
TbumM  Ihmcombe.  Thougb  )u)Ct>tuiectj:ii  «itli  (ItMcnUn,  be 
took  A  clear,  straigbtforwurd,  and  btioeat  visir  td  the  case,  and 
with  tbe  manly  bcanap  which  is  chanctchatic  of  hi«  pabbo  hit, 
he  at  once  nvowed,  that  be,  '  wuuld  uppooo  the  motioa,  t*-™'*^ 
tht!  vote  was  pennancDt  in  its  chacaetw,  on  atsoaimt  ol  iht 
tcMTCs*  from  which  the  moneT  wu  to  ba  dnvn,  and  ako  ob 
Bccoiuit  of  tbe  purpoMw  to  wlbcb  it  wm  to  be  appUnd.  It  «« 
UB|)OaHii>le  not  to  see  that  thi;  tow  waa  iuteodiMl  aa  part  of  a 
adieme  for  the  endowmcut  of  another  choroh  eatablisbmcq  ia 
Ireland,  to  which  tbo  jftcat  mi^tintT  of  thopocqikmtkBCoaBC^ 
j]itl  nut  su)»crib(!.  The  measure  luid  hem  caUed  a  rrwtititfMMi 
he  cbought  it  au  a^ntvated  plcmder ;  it  might  bare  been  raHrtl 
a  reatitntion  bad  it  bcru  a  measnnt  lor  aapptCBHai;  tlM  crtfr' 
hliabed  cbtirdi  in  IrcUnd,  nod  nppropmting  it*  ftrnda  to  f.^itwiil 
educatioti.  He  denied  that  it  wiut  a  mere  quatiun  of  degiwe; 
it  was  a  qneetiuii  of  priudplo.  Thcj  foood  thi«  iota  an  aumal 
one,  and  their  bad  no  more  ri^t  to  make  it  pemaneat  thia 
Ih^  bad  to  do  the  same  with  tbe  Moliof  Act  or  the  mpplia. 
Oo  tbe  Toln&tarr  priocipk  he  sbould  five  ln>  vote  a^aituS  tW 
motion,  to  which,  in  jiutioc  to&largepoctiQuorhiaoatutitiMBt^ 
he  coaU  not  gtre  bis  aascoL' 

The  motion  of  the  tinmior  was  caixiod  bj  a  majoiitf  ui  lOfi; 
tbe  Btunben  being  316  for,  and  lllafatiut  it.  This  irsiihvM 
anticipated,  oiid  bocanu!  this  sisual  &ir  mi  mediate  and  intasc 
agitation.  Meetings  were  beld  in  every  part  of  the  taaoXrf. 
Chtucfamen  aud  Dineiiicn,  and  amimgit  the  latta  JfcilHadirt% 
ludejiendentA  and  Ba)itt«ti  were  instantly  oo  the  alert.  Aa 
moat  moderate  araoasit  ounclvett  were  forenuMt  in  the  ^i- 
tstioa,  and  spoke  wttb  an  imuibility  and  violence  stnn|ceiy  a 
eontraat  with  tbe  oeMorca  tlu^-  had  been  afiai*ton>cd  to  paai  em 
their  brethren.  Tboimud*  of  petilion«  were  forwaidttd  ■ 
the  measure,  a  lor^e  propurtiuu  uf  whteb  distinctly  npn 
the  right  of  the  legulaturc  to  vote  pabbc  isoocy  Ibr  the  a 
of  any  das»  of  religioniat*  wbataocvor.  Efforts  were  aliD  a 
to  obtain  time  in  order  to  allow  a  Cur  opportuuity  Cor  the  CK- 
prcsiion  of  public  feeling,  lint  tbe  minister  was  imnovable,  aad 
the  secuod  reading  of  the  Bill  was  tfaiTeftire  moved  be  ua  tkt 
HHh  of  April. 

Of  lUi)  protracted  deWie  which  follimcd,  it  wuold  be  idle  te 
attrrapt  au  analysis.  It  aiTordt  tu  bitle  ntuiaetioa,  and  was 
marked,  eren  bejrood  the  ordinary  cotkrae  of  partiamflilwy  d» 
eusnoDt,  by  a  nngnlar  nnapprdiEasui  of  the  matter  in  dflfaala; 
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an  almost  absolute  avoidance  of  the  principle  involved^  and  the 
grossest  possible  misconception  of  the  ground  of  opposition  on 
the  part  of  protestant  dissenters.  Men  of  various  political  creeds, 
tories,  vrhigs  and  radicals  vied  with  each  other  in  the  zeal  of 
their  advocacy,  occasionally  enlivening  their  otherwine  dull 
harangues  by  party  criminations,  or  the  spleen  of  personal 
invective.  Division  of  opinion  was  much  more  marked  on  the 
conservative  than  on  the  liberal  side  of  the  House.  Lord  John 
Russell,  Mr.  Macaulay,  and  Sir  George  Grey  spoke  the  senti- 
ments and  gave  a  tone  to  the  policy  of  their  followers/ while 
Mr.  Hume,  Mr.  Roebuck  and  other  radicals  were  sufficiently 
infatuated  to  lend  their  support  to  a  measure  which,  if  carried 
out  to  its  legitimate  results,  will  raise  up  another  formidable 
barrier  to  the  progress  of  freedom,  and  the  social  welfare  of  the 
empire.  A  more  illusive  plea  than  that  which  was  urged  by  the 
liberal  members,  in  defence  of  their  votes,  was  never  heard  in 
parliament.  Ireland,  it  was  said,  has  been  misgoverned,  the 
catholic  population  has  been  oppressed,  the  rights  of  the  many 
have  been  sacrificed  to  the  interests  of  the  few,  religion  and 
sound  policy  have  been  equally  violated  by  the  maintenance  of  a 
protestant  hierarchy  which  the  people  spumed,  out  of  funds 
taken  from  the  people's  church ; — and,  therefore,  such  was  the 
non-sequitur  of  our  legislators, — ^it  was  seemly  and  righteous  to 
make  all  other  reUgionists  contribute  to  the  support  of  an  ec^ 
clesiastical  institute  which  they  deemed  unscriptural  and  injurious 
— a  fountain  of  error,  a  fruitful  source  of  superstition  and  social 
debasement.  One  wrong  was  appealed  to  in  justification  of 
another ;  the  outrage  committed  on  the  catholic  was  adduced  in 
vindication  of  that  proposed  on  the  protestant.  The  misgovem- 
ment  of  centuries  was  to  be  atoned  for  by  the  perpetration  of  a 
new  wrong  of  a  precisely  similar  character,  only  on  a  different 
class  of  her  Majesty's  subjects.  Protestant  ascendancy  was  to  give 
place,  not  to  equality,  for  of  that  we  are  the  advocates,  but  to 
the  extension  of  the  vicious  principle  of  religious  patronage  to 
the  catliolic  population.  As  they  had  loudly  and  justly  com- 
plained of  the  inequity  of  being  compelled  to  support  a  church 
which  tliey  disapproved,  their  remonstrances  are  met  by  a  pro- 
position, not  to  relieve  them  from  this  burden,  but  to  subject 
the  protestant  community  to  the  same  intolerable  load.  The 
viciousness  of  the  plan,  and  the  hollowness  of  the  pretexts  by 
which  it  was  enforced  are  seen  out  of  doors.  The  common  sense 
of  the  nation  protests  against  the  injustice,  whilst  our  senators 
in  utter  contempt  of  the  popular  will,  amuse  themselves  with 
the  flimsiest  pleas  which  a  shallow  philosophy  can  furnish. 

We  admit  the  many  and  grievous  wrongs  of  Ireland.    When 
other   voices  were    silent  we   denounced  them,  and  pleaded. 
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honestly  at  least,  that  our  catholic  fellow  countrymcQ  i 
entitled  equally  with  oiiritclve«  to  nharc  the  [irivilfgc  of  tU 
British  constitution.  l''or  these  i-ijihta,  to  tlie  utmost  limit,  «e 
KTe  still  prepared  to  coutcnd.  The  constitution  is  tlttnn  M 
well  aa  0DF8,  and  he  is  no  friend  to  popnhir  frecduiu  irkii  wooU. 
exclude  from  its  pnle,  or  deprive  of  tt  frBCtton  of  ita  benefit^ 
the  \Torshippers  in  any  temple,  or  the  abettors  of  auv  retigicoB 
creed.  We  havp,  however,  yet  to  Icaro  that  thia  lias  aiiy  Hung 
to  dt>  with  A  public  endowniuut  of  the  church,  or  with  tbe 
tnLiiiing  of  the  priesthood  of  tlic  jiapacy.  To  thir  former,  ib 
adherents  are  entitled  hy  the  common  leiiurc  of  citi«^□flhql« 
while  from  the  latter,  they  arc  debarred  by  the  socreduen  of 
coruciencc  and  the  voluntary  nature  of  religion.  Let  rigflB' 
be  done  to  Ireland.  Let  it  be  doue  iu  a  geuemtw  and  cd^ 
tiding  spirit.  Let  it  he  done  under  a  sense  of  oar  put  nn»> 
deeds,  and  with  a  liberality  which  betokens  rcpontnncL'  aa  wdl 
aa  justice.  The  first  stop,  however,  in  this  line  of  policy,  tki 
only  one  consistent  with  sound  principle  and  i-ulighloiod 
legislation,  i*  the  entire  extincliou  of  the  protcstant  bitrnudiT 
of  that  country.  Thia  is  the  bane  of  Ireland,  the  oatwm 
and  visible  token  of  her  misrule  and  degradution.  It  stands 
out  before  the  rye  of  Europe,  an  BJiomoty  which  no  n:a»oniii| 
can  juatiiy,  and  for  which  no  necessity  exists.  Irelaod  will 
never  be  ptwiliuiIi—Hlie  ought  not  to  be  so,  while  this  eorpD* 
ration  is  upheld.  Its  hintonc»d  asMOciations  madden  bcr  lont, 
whilst  its  altars  and  worship  are  connected  in  their  mituls  witk 
the  imprisonment,  proseriptioa  and  murder  of  their  fatbus. 
Our  love  of  protentnutism,  therefore,  combines  iritli  ovi 
sense  of  justice  in  demanding  the  oveiihrow  of  this  arslcm. 
There  is  no  hope  for  protcstantinii  in  Ireland  whilst  it  '» 
presented  to  her  sons  through  the  mwiium  of  tliis  puliti<»- 
ecclesiastical  institution.  Tluiy  regard  it  as  their  oppru&sur,  the 
heartless  creed  of  a  tyrannical  lord,  deaf  alike  (o  the  dictntn  ut 
justice  and  the  pleadings  of  mercy.  To  the  ovcrtlmnr  of  tlM 
establishment,  the  so-called  liberal  members  of  the  Iluue 
should  therefore  hav«  addriisNed  thcruKch-esi  but  instead  of  tin 
they  have  sought  to  renew  its  tease  of  gaiu,  if  not  of  power,  b; 
buying  off  the  most  formidable  body  of  its  aE«aUautB.  The  old 
hierarchy  is  to  be  protected  by  the  creation  of  another,  mid 
that  too,  not  ut  its  eKpcnce,  hut  at  llie  cost  of  the  cuoLmuiiilT. 
It  was  well  observed  by  Mr.  Muntc,  and  we  perfl^ctly  agree  ie 
Uis  statement,  that  '  he  wished  to  see  all  claMca  and  srcM 
huvij  the  fullest,  and  the  freest,  and  thu  fairest  eicrc'uo  uf  their 
religious  ojiinions  and  worship.  Itut  that  was  one  of  bis 
strongest  reasons  for  opposing  the  pitiful  raeiuuri;  now  brooght 
forward,  a  measure  which  the  goveramcot  ought  to  have  beta 
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ashamed  to  introduce^  and  the  Irish  nation   ashamed  to  re- 
ceive/ 

So  absolutely  ignorant  are  our  senators^  of  the  first  principles 
of  religious  liberty,  that  they  congratulated  each  other  on  the 
service  they  were  rendering  to  her  sacred  cause  at  the  very 
time,  and  in  the  very  act,  by  which  they  were  violating  her 
spirit  and  setting  at  naught  her  injunctions.  So  true  is  it  that 
perfect  religious  freedom  cannot  co-exist  with  the  establishment 
principle.  We  have  long  been  seeking  to  work  this  conviction  into 
the  hearts  of  our  people.  They  have  been  indisposed,  however,  to 
admit  it.  In  their  simplicity,  they  have  continued  to  hope  better 
things,  and  to  turn  a  de^  ear  in  consequence  to  our  counsels. 
Henceforth  we  need  not  reason.  The  debates  of  the  past  month 
have  certified  the  fact,  and  to  these  we  shall  henceforth  appeal 
in  confirmation  of  our  views. 

The  honourable  members  for  Durham  and  Rochdale  are 
entitled  to  our  gratitude  for  their  able  exposition  of  the  ground 
on  which  dissenters  oppose  this  Bill.  It  is  perfectly  refreshing 
amidst  the  rubbish  and  lumber  of  the  debate,  the  latitudina- 
rianism  of  some,  the  besotted  bigotry  of  others,  the  perverse 
inispresentations  of  not  a  few,  and  the  splendid  plausibilities  of 
two  or  three,  to  light  upon  the  clear  and  statesman-like  view  which 
they  took  of  the  subject.  No  speeches  were  more  practical  at 
the  same  time  that  they  were  grounded  on  principles  of  uni- 
versal and  permanent  application.  It  was  with  withering  power 
that  Mr.  Bright,  after  repudiating  the  reasonings  of  many  oppo- 
nents of  the  Bill,  and  stating  that  his  main  objection  was 
derived  from  hostility  to  the  appropriation  of  public  money  to  the 
support  of  any  religionists,  exposed  the  hoUowness  of  the  mea- 
sure and  its  unfriendliness  to  the  interests  of  the  Irish  people. 


*  The  object  of  this  measure/  remarked  Mr.  Bright,  '  was  to  him 
just  as  objectionable,  when  he  learned  that  it  was  intended  by  this 
vote  to  soothe  the  discontents  which  existed  in  Ireland.  He  would 
like  to  look  at  the  causes  whence  this  discontent  arose.  Did  it 
arise  because  the  priests  of  Maynooth  were  now  insufficiently  well 
clad  or  fed  1  He  had  always  thought  that  it  arose  from  the  fact  that 
one-third  of  the  people  were  paupers — that  almost  all  of  them  were 
not  in  regular  employment  at  the  very  lowest  rate  of  wages — and 
that  the  state  of  things  amongst  the  Jbulk  of  the  population  was  most 
disastrous,  and  to  be  deplored  ;  but  he  could  not  for  the  life  of  him 
conceive  how  the  grant  of  additional  money  to  Maynooth  was  to 
give  additional  employment,  or  food,  or  clothing  to  the  people  of 
Ireland,  or  make  them  more  satisfied  with  their  condition.  He  could 
easily  see  how,  by  the  granting  of  this  sum,  the  legislature  might 
hear  far  less  in  future  times,  of  the  sufferings  and  wrongs  of  the 
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people  of  Irelaott  tban  (hey  bnit  heard  lirretoforo;  for  UiKf 4 
that  one  large  means  o(  influence,  {>0Esessc(l  by  IhMc  wlio , 
agitated  fgr  tiie  tedreita  ol'lristi  wrnngs,  was  to  bo  Touod  is  tixi 
port  which  the  IhaL  calkoltc  clergy  bad  ^ivcn  to  ibe  Tariou*^ 
ciations  for  carryiug  ou  political  agitntion  ;  aod  the  object  or 
Bill  was  to  tatoe  down  those  agitatora — it  was  a  aop  gifco  to' 
prieals.  It  was  hush-money,  given  that  thoy  migbt  not  jwo^ 
to  Ibe  whole  country,  to  Europe,  and  to  (ho  world  (he  auBenof 
the  population  (o  whom  they  admiaiater  tho  rilus  ttncl  lltv  oaoi 
tions  of  religion.  He  took  it  that  the  prot««taut  dturali  of  M 
was  at  the  root  of  the  evils  of  that  couiiUy.  Tbu  tristi  eXlU 
would  tbank  tbem  infinitely  more  il'  ti)ey  wuro  to  wipe  out  Uialj 
blot,  than  tb«y  would  even  iTpurlitiment  were  i»  establish  tlie  R^ 
catholic  church  alongside  of  il.  Tbey  had  bail  crory  lt»a^j 
Icstant — a  protectant  clique  wliicli  hud  been  [icriuonc-Dl  in  the  tt 
try ;  a  protestant  viceroy  to  distribute  plucirs  utul  cfdqIuui 
amongst  that  protestant  clique  ;  protustuni  jud!;e*  who  had  poUi 
tbe  Beats  of  Justice  ;  proteatant  mugistruieij,  bitTort  whom  Ilic  cat| 
peasant  could  not  hope  for  justice,  They  had  D(>(  only  pratntanL 
exlerminating  landlords,  and  more  tban  Ihat,  it  prciluFtant  *oldj| 
who,  at  the  heck  and  commend  of  a  proteslanl  priest,  bnJ  SuicU 
a  catholic  peasant,  everk  in  the  presence  of  his  widourud  nto^ 
AH  tbese  things  were  notor\oud ;  he  merely  atuttid  tbem.  Hit 
not  bring  the  proof  of  them,  they  were  pnWot  id  nU  tho  »< 
and  Ibut  man  must  have  been  unob^rvanl  inddvd  who'  W«rf 
perfectly  convinced  of  Ibeir  truth,  The  ootiaoquencs  of  alH 
wda,  the  extreme  discontent  of  tbe  Irish  people.  And  becauM  j 
house  was  not  prepared  yet  to  take  those  mnasuro*  which  woM 
really  doing  juslii;e  to  lieland,  and  to  wipo  away  ihm  proteM 
establishnient  which  waa  the  mo6t  disgraceful  institution  id  ChrUI 
dom,  the  next  thing  was,  that  they  ebould  drive  oiriho  wuab  <lj 
if  it  were  posaible,  end  take  from  O'ConncU  nnd  iho  Repeal  A| 
ciation  that  formidable  organization  which  has  been  CBlabtifl 
throughout  tbe  whole  country,  through  the  sympntbies  of  ] 
catholic  prieBta  being  bound  up  with  the  intorosle  of  tho  pCo| 
Their  object  was  to  take  away  the  sympathy  of  the  catholic  pni 
from  the  people,  and  to  give  them  more  Latin  end  Greek.  1 
abject  was  to  make  the  prieals  in  Ireland  as  lame  aa  tlioae  of  5ufl 
and  Dorsetehire,  The  object  was,  that,  when  the  horizon  1 
brightened  every  night  with  incendiary  fires,  no  priest  of  the  j 
establishment  should  ever  tell  of  the  wrongs  of  tbe  people  aroo| 
whom  he  waa  living ;  and  when  tbe  population  were  starving.  I 
pauperized  by  thoueanda,  aa  in  the  southern  parla  of  Engttwa.j 
prieals  should  not  unite  ihemselvee  with  any  association  for  the  ■ 
pose  uf  wresting  from  an  oppressive  government  those  nghq 
wbiah  thd  peoplu-  bad  a  duim.  He  was  altogether  uguiuHl  tbiASy4 
for  any  purport.',  under  iiny  ci  renins  I  ancus.  ut  any  lime  whate^ 
Nothmg  could  Ita  more  dioudtruus  10  the  beat  intu  -  '  - 
mimity,  nor  more  datiKuroui  to  religion  itattlf.    If 
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wanted  to  make  the  priests  of  Ireland  as  useless  for  all  practical 
purposes  as  the  paid  priests  of  their  own  establishment,  they  should 
not  give  them  26,000/.  merely,  but  as  much  as  they  could  persuade 
that  house  to  agree  to.  Ireland  was  suffering  from  the  existence  of 
two  churches.  Either  one  should  be  abolished  or  the  other  esta- 
blished ;  for  with  the  present  church  having  a  small  community, 
overpaid  ministers,  a  costly  establishment,  and  little  work,  it  was  quite 
impossible  to  have  peace  and  content  in  that  country.  If  possible 
g^ve  the  catholic  priests  a  portion  of  the  public  funds,  as  the  govern- 
ment gave  the  regium  donum  to  the  presbyterians  of  the  north,  and 
they  would  unite  with  the  church  as  the  presbyterians  did,  against 
any  attempt  to  overturn  the  old  system  of  church  and  state  alliance 
in  that  country.  The  experience  of  state  churches  was  not  of  a  cha- 
racter to  warrant  the  house  in  going  further  in  that  direction.' 

It  will  now  be  for  the  dissenters  of  Great  Britain  to  take  it 
into  their  solemn  consideration  whether  they  are  not  bound  by 
attachment  to  their  principles,  by  fealty  to  the  religious  con- 
victions which  they  cherish,  to  exercise  their  elective  franchise 
with  especial  reference  to  the  preservation  of  religious  freedom. 
The  termination  of  the  debate  was  as  we  expected,  though  the 
majority  was  undoubtedly  greater.  The  second  reading  was 
carried,  after  six  nights'  (Uscussion,  by  a  majority  of  328  to  176, 
On  an  analysis  of  the  division,  it  is  foimd,  that  the  majority 
consisted  of  165  liberals,  and  158  conservatives :  whilst  in  the 
minority  there  were  145  conservative,  and  only  31  liberal 
members.  Amongst  the  conservative  majority,  were  thirty 
placemen,  so  that  had  the  question  been  left  to  the  decision 
of  the  unplaced  conservative  party,  it  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
rejected. 

Such  is  the  parliamentary  position  of  the  question.  Let  ua 
now  turn  to  the  country,  and  see  what  has  been  the  extent  and 
character  of  the  opposition  offered  to  it.  Of  the  former,  it  ia 
suflBeient  to  say,  that  the  number  of  petitions  presented  up  to 
the  latest  return  we  have  seen,  is  5,643.  Considering  the 
brief  interval  allowed,  this  is  altogether  imexampled,  and  should, 
of  itself,  have  sufficed  to  make  the  House  pause  in  its  career. 
We  can  understand  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  his  conservative  sup- 
porters, in  their  contemptuous  indifference  to  the  petitions  of 
the  people :  but  what  shall  we  say  of  the  liberal  members  of 
the  House,  of  the  radicals  as  well  as  the  whigs,  the  firee-traders 
as  well  as  the  monopolists,  the  men  who  live  by  popular 
support,  whose  political  status  is  founded  on  the  representative 
principle,  and  who  can  descant  with  fluency  when  it  serves 
their  piurpose,  on  the  agreement  which  should  subsist  between 
the  votes  of  St.  Stephen's  and  the  petitions  of  the  people. 
There  were  honourable  exceptions^  amongst  which,  the  mem- 
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bcrs  for  Durham,  Rochdale,  Finishury,  Ashton,  and  Bimiinghrt 
hold  a  distinguished  phiw, — but,  tfiken  in  the  tnawt,  the  iibcf 
party  has  forfeited  its  title  to  public  confidence,  aud  prucliumii^ 
a»  with  a  voice  of  thunder,  the  nccti«ity  for  Romo  fp"ciit  and  rafi- 
cal  change  in  the  reprcsontative  system.  It  is  not  simply,  ih»l 
the  petitions  of  the  people  were  suphtcd,  that  thi»e  wIuj  assutsF 
to  be  their  representatives  felt  thcmBClvcit  at  liberty  to  rcjiH-t  iIkIi 
prayer.  This  would  hare  been  enough,  and  ftir  the  tionnistwicy 
of  our  public  men,  we  wish  it  vtre  all :  but,  aa  Sir  Ilabert  Inybi 
rumarkcd, — with  a  point  and  truthfulness  not  alwa)*^  character- 
istic of  hia  sayings, — the  petitions  of  the  people  wtrrc  ntfunri)  In 
by  Lord  John  ftussell — uud  the  obncrvatiou  i*  ci]uiU)y  tru«?  rrf 
othtTs — in '  luiguage  which  Ue  certainly  had  not  cu>ccti^l  li>  hatt 
J'roin  a  great  friend  of  civil  and  rclig;tous  liberty.*  M'pW,  the  time 
will  come — let  protcstant  di«scntcr«  kccj)  it  in  mind — when  we 
Eihall  have  an  opportuiuty  of  letting  honourable  menibcm  kmrn 
what  wo  think  of  the  manner  io  which  their  stvwardship  has  Iwca 
discharged.  Let  tlio  constituencies  of  Loudon,  of  Edinbnr^h,  ol 
Lambeth,  of  Marylebone,  of  tlie  Tower  I-Iandet*,  cif  ijcKtata, 
we  are  grieved  at  heart  to  add,  of  Stockport,  and  a  btmdrH 
other  places,  prepare  for  the  discharge  of  their  duty.  I'or  our- 
selves, the  resolution  is  taken— and  we  know  that  wc  are  not 
alone, — no  matter  what  the  duimi  preferred,  wlmt  the  ta- 
vices  rendered,  th«  man  who  haSTOtecl  for  this  iuiquitnns  a 
smc,  bi!  he  who  he  may,  whig,  radical,  complete  snlTni^iftt,  £ 
trader,  or  pseudo-voluntary,  shall  nrver  have  our  sappott. 
liave  been  disponed  to  bear  with  tnucli — |>erhaiM  lito  tnoeh'^ 
the  sake  of  a  common  cause.  Our  ruprcsentativcs  liave  t 
been  required  to  pledge  themsel<rcs  to  ncasurca  antim^ntw 
the  existing  hierarchy,  but  thia  recklessm-Mt  of  priocinle,-! 
contemptuous  disregard  of  our  conscientious  scruple*, 
he  borne.  To  have  been  passive  in  the  former  case  n 
been  questionable,  but  to  continue  our  sulfrnge  to  men  who,— 
where  no  vested  interests  existed,  whert^  tlie  pit- a  of  aiitiqtuty  biJ 
not  pla^c,  where  the  sentiments  of  tb©  people  wciwoiitragt*!,— 
have  originated  a  new  vcelcsiasticul  iustittitc,  aa  if  in  »poft  nf 
conscience,  would  be  t^  evidence  an  iiidiR'erence  to  prinnple 
equal  to  their  own,  and  an  nttcr  unworthineits  of  the  ptrntion  in 
which  the  providence  of  God  bas  placed  us.  Tbo  preaent  par* 
liament  is  approaching  to  itu  close,  but  the  libernl  membehi  el^• 
culatc  on  the  pubhc  feeling  suli'iding  ta^fore  tbey  liani  q 
again  to  meet  their  constituents.  It  rests  witli  us  ta  ahrw,  tl 
they  miaappreheud  us, — that  as  we  arc  inflncm-cd  br  print^ 
not  by  passion,  our  reaolution  will  jwrtake  of  the  entfitrine  j 
meter  of  religious  convictions.  Let  dissenters  then  irain«  " 
assemble  in  all  partti  of  the  kingdom.  Let  them  take  «oiumb14 
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each  other,  and  enter  into  a  solemn  confederation,  that  on  no  ac- 
count whatever,  unless  public  repentance  be  evinced,  will  they 
exercise  their  suffrage  for  any  man  who  has  desecrated  religion 
and  scoffed  at  conscience  by  recording  his  vote  in  support  of 
the  ministerial  Bill.  We  are  glad  to  find  that  the  British  Antu 
State  Society,  at  a  public  meeting  in  Tottenham-court  Chapel, 
London,  April  21st,  has  called  attention  to  this  point.  The 
resolution  then  adopted,  which  we  transfer  to  our  pages  for  the 
guidance  of  our  readers,  was  as  follows : 

*  That  the  proposal  of  a  measure  so  palpably  infringing  the  first 
principles  of  religious  freedom,  the  amount  of  support  it  has  re- 
ceived in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  arguments  by  which  it 
has  been  defended,  convince  this  meeting  that  the  cause  of  freedom 
has  but  feeble  support  in  the  house  supposed  to  represent  the  people ; 
and  justify  it  in  calling  on  the  electoral  body  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom,  to  exercise  the  elective  franchise  on  all  future  occasions, 
with  a  special  reference  to  the  preservation  and  extension  of  the 
principles  of  religious  liberty  at  home  and  in  the  colonies.' 

On  the  character  of  the  opposition  offered  to  the  ministerial 
measure  we  must  say  a  few  words.  It  is  sufficiently  evident 
from  what  has  been  said,  that  we  have  no  sympathy  with  the 
views  expressed,  or  the  grounds  of  opposition  put  forth,  by 
members  of  the  En  glish  establishment.  As  between  their  church 
and  the  papacy  we  do  not  interfere,  believing  that  both  are 
unsound  in  constitution,  seriously  detrimental  to  religion,  and 
alike  obstructive  to  political  freedom.  As  such,  therefore, 
we  have  no  interest  in  their  contention,  and  had  not  the  ques- 
tion a  larger  scope  than  their  interests,  our  voice  would  be  sUent. 
If  we  admitted  the  necessity  for  a  church  establishment  in  Ire- 
land, we  should  be  compelled  to  vote  on  behalf  of  that  of 
Rome.  Its  adherents  constitute  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  Irish  people;  while  the  protestant  hierarchy  is  regarded 
with  mistrust  and  abhorrence.  But  we  deny  any  such  neces- 
sity, affirming,  that  all  establishments,  whether  protestant  or 
catholic,  episcopal,  presbytcrian,  or  congregational,  are  only 
adapted  to  secularize  religion,  and  to  estrange  from  her  confi- 
dence the  great  body  of  the  people. 

Neither  can  we  look  with  favour — truth  compels  the  state- 
ment— on  the  Central  Anti'Maynooth  Committee,  We  admit  the 
zeal  with  which  it  has  laboured,  but  we  cannot  approve  its  con- 
stitution or  regard  its  procedure  with  complacency.  The  views 
taken  of  this  question  by  churchmen  and  dissenters,  are  so  essen- 
tially diverse,  that  though  their  immediate  object  may  be  the 
same,  they  cannot  proceed  two  steps  together  without  a  sacrifice 
of  principle  on  the  one  side  or  the  other.  Their  resolutions  and 
public  acts  must  be  of  a  complexion  which  savours  of  the  one 
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pnrty  or  Mio  iitber.  They  must  spe&k  ihc  Inufcua^  o 
l*ti[)Grv'  faction,  or  dcnouDCc  the  principle-  nf  sitata  gnmU 
religious  purpueea  ;  they  ni tut  recognise  thu  tiUv  of  the  lea 
turc  to  detiidc  ou  th«  tnitU  or  fftlitcliood  of  rclifrioiu  ciroS 
iQitttt  wholly  reitiidinte  its  ititcrfereooe  with  tliu  cnoanvDiM 
worship  of  the  people.  luta  wluttever  njtn|Mict  itubi'ii 
may  enter,  the  public  willjiidgcof  «ucb  orf^nixHlion*  l» v  t 
adopted  roaoiutionit.  Lctthix  rule  then  he  nji[ilicd  (ntlu-m 
tioTiH  of  Exeter  Hnll  Htid  Covent  Garden,  luul  to  tho  address' 
circulon  vrhich  UftTe  been  issued  from  the  London  ColTui:  Ha 
and  w«  defy  uny  candid  man  to  H«y,  that  an  uniformnl 
stnndcr  could  dniw  niiy  olhcr  conclution  thnn  fhnt,  tht!  (*d 
Anti-MftjTiooth  Committee  *a»  an  fniiiwdimcol  of  Ihc  i 
evil  Hpirit  wlucb  has  so  frequently  disgracct)  nnd  ciirwd 
country.  Wc  pcrcdvc,  indeed,  tlmt  at  the  nireling  hcH  nn 
22nd  of  April,  nn  Kttcnipt  was  ramie  Cogrtard  aK>utist  thrdNj 
to  wlucU  we  adt^rt;  but  the  drcnmMtnn(-e«  irfiit^i  mnrki'4 
eflort  were  suspicions.,  and  the  ground  tif  oppoaitinii  li 
nised  was  iTtsufHcient,  and,  so  far  an  the  ditsetitinj^  tuctnba 
the  committee  are  concerned,  wantine,  to  miy  tin*  li-nst,  in' 
dour  It  IB  withm  our  knowied^,  tTiat  the  doouaientx  t| 
by  this  cominitteehave  seriously  damaged  tmraiusc.  'TheT^ 
been  taken  by  many  senators — and  wc  do  no!  wtrndur  ut  il 
mndence  of  our  sliaring  in  the  intolerancf  and  bigotr;-  of 
clergy.  Knowing  little  of  dissenters,  thej- not  nnnattmillri 
from  the  furious  rancour  of.  Speakers,  Vith  whom  domi'el 
men  are  publicly  assneinted,  that  we  arc  rejirpidca  from 
cause  of  hbcrty,  and  strangely  indifferent  to  the  rights  ul 
Irish  people.  We  ctinfcKs,  therefore,  that  wc  (p-uatly  {^ 
a  separate  course  of  action,  in  which  each  nvciiun  of  opftod 
to  the  miuisterial  Bill  may  speak  the  lanjfuagc  nf  nn  lioni^ 
intelligible  consistency.  Dr.  Payne's  udniirnble  letter  ta 
Culling  Eardley  Smith,  has  set  the  dutyof  diaseiitcrs  iaits< 
light.  It  is  at  once  clear  and  compact,  tumpbnite  aud  dca 
just  such  an  exposition  of  the  case,  a»  tlio  tatorcftbt  of  I 
required.  The  following  ooncluding  passage  * 
plies  his  argument : 

'  Now,  you.  Sir  Culling,  call  upon  Sir  Rnborl  Pool  I 
minieter — lo  decide  what  is  Irue  and  false  in  religion  u  fe  miiii^ 
and  to  give  support  (for  I  imagine  that  your  pnncipl«  impli6tj 
or  withhold  support,  as  a  minister.  Ry  rei|uiriDg  us  not  to  pfll 
against  Iho  grsnt,  on  dissentiug  principles,  you  hike  from  ii«  Ui^ 
consistent  ground  on  wliicli,  as  diwentars,  we  i-aii  prtition— (lift; 
ground  on  which,  even  churchmen  nre  now  hcKinnitig  lo  ao^ 
consislont  petition  can  Test,  So  strongly  do  I  fi-pl  tlio  inooRiirf 
and  the  dangoi  of  the  course  yon  recommend,  thai,  ir  I  did  Botl 
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you  to  be  a  friend — an  able,  warm-hearted  friend — I  should  mistake 
you  for  an  enemy.  Greatly  do  I  marvel  to  find,  in  your  letter,  a 
reference  to  the  constitution  of  our  country,  and  to  hear  you  saying 
that  it  pronounces  a  certain  system  of  faith  to  be  false  and  dangerous! 
What,  if  it  does  ?  Is  that,  to  a  dissenter,  a  sufficient  reason  even 
for  personal  action  against  it  ?  And  yet  yoru  seem  to  plead  it  as  a 
reason  for  government  actioa  I* 

The  course  advocated  by  Dr.  Payne  is  happily  that  which,  in 
the  main^  has  been  pursued  by  protestant  dissenters.  There 
may  have  been  exceptions^  but  they  are  only  few,  and  where  they 
have  occurred,  it  has  been  from  want  of  consideration  rather 
than  any  intentional  deviation  from  the  course  generally  adopted. 
The  character  ot  dissenting  opposition  will  be  best  learnt  from 
the  resolutions  in  which  our  various  bodies  have  publicly  re- 
corded tlieir  sentiments.  Some  few  of  these  we  shall  adduce  in 
illustration  of  the  case,  and  as  matters  of  historical  importance. 

The  British  Anti-State  Church  Society  is  imquestionably  one 
of  the  most  potent  organizations  amongst  us.  Its  CowncU  of 
500,  comprises  many  of  the  most  distinguished  members  of  the 
several  dissenting  bodies  of  the  empire,  whilst  the  simplicity  of 
its  constitution,  and  the  directness  of  its  labours,  are  steadily 
working  it  into  the  confidence  of  the  most  enlightened  and 
zealous  portion  of  the  community.  The  views  recorded  by  this 
society  are  therefore  an  important  element  for  consideration  in 
the  estimate  of  dissenting  feeling,  and  these  will  sufficiently 
appear  by  tlie  second  and  fourth  of  the  resolutions  adopted 
on  the  26th  of  March.     These  resolutions  are  as  follows : — 

'That  this  committee  cordially  admit  the  claim  of  their  Roman 
catholic  fellow-countrymen,  irrespectively  of  their  religious  views,  to 
the  enjoyment  of  every  right  to  which  the  citizens  of  a  free  commu- 
nity are  entitled ;  and  they  protest,  with  equal  earnestness,  against 
the  outrage  done  to  the  feelings  of  the  Roman  catholic  population  of 
Ireland  by  the  establishment  of  the  protestant  episcopal  church,  as 
they  do  against  the  wrong  sought  to  be  inflicted  upon  protestants  by 
giving  state  support  to  the  diffusion  of  Romanism. 

'  That,  therefore,  this  committee,  while  they  record  their  de- 
cided objection  to  the  appropriation  of  any  portion  of  the  national 
funds,  whether  in  the  shape  of  parliamentary  grants,  or  otherwise,  to 
nonconforming  communities,  or  to  the  support  of  the  existing  pro- 
testant establishments,  and  are  engaged  in  seeking,  by  all  consti- 
tutional means,  the  dissolution  of  the  alliance  between  the  church 
and  the  state,  in  all  its  forms,  emphatically  protest  against  the 
endowment  of  the  Roman  catholic  ecclesiastical  institutions,  as  an 
uncalled-for  and  impolitic  extension  of  a  principle  which  they  repu- 
diate as  inimical  to  the  civil  and  religious  interests  of  the  empire.' 
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The  second  resolution  of  the  Committee  of  the  Ckmgregational 
Union,  the  most  powerful  organization  existing  in  the  Congre- 
gational body,  expresses  the  same  sentiment,  and  faithfully 
represents  the  views  of  that  denomination.  This  resolution  is 
as  follows : — 

'  That  this  committee  looks  back,  with  indignation,  upon  the 
wrongs  under  which  the  Roman  catholic  population  of  Ireland  so 
long  groaned,  and  rejoicing  that  many  of  them  have  been  redressed, 
would  have  every  remnant  of  them  removed  by  equitable  and  en- 
lightened legislation ; — but  this  committee  protests,  with  equal  and 
decisive  earnestness,  against  every  employment  of  the  resources  or 
power  of  the  state,  either  to  sustain,  or  to  suppress,  the  Roman  catho- 
lic religion,  or  any  other  religion  whntover  ;  and  feels  entirely  con- 
sistent in  opposing  with  double  energy,  grants  of  public  money,  in 
aid  of  what  it  deems  deadly  error,  while  it  steadfastly  resists  the 
granting  of  state-assistance  for  what  it  regards  as  the  highest  truth.* 

The  Committee  of  the  Baptist  Union,  standing  in  the  same 
relation  to  the  Baptist  denomination,  as  the  former  committee 
does  to  the  Congregational,  is  equally  explicit  in  the  statement 
of  its  views,  which  arc  specially  set  forth  in  the  following  reso- 
lutions, being  the  second  and  fourth  of  those  adopted  on  the  26th 
of  March. 

'That  this  Committee,  objecting,  on  principle,  to  the  application 
of  the  resources  of  tlie  state  to  ecclesiastical  purposes  of  every  kind, 
and  having,  consequently,  disapproved  the  annual  grunt  to  the  semi- 
nary at  Maynooth  heretofore  made,  regard  with  determined  hostility 
the  proposition  now  announced  by  the  first  minister  of  the  crown,  to 
increase  the  grant,  to  triple  its  customary  amount,  and  to  secure  it  in 
perpetuity  by  iin  act  of  Parliament. 

*  That,  in  offering  this  resistance  to  the  farther  endowment  of 
the  Roman  catholic  church  in  Ireland,  this  committee  are  not  actu- 
ated by  any  wish  to  deprive  their  fellow -subjects  of  that  persuasion 
of  any  equitable  privilege,  civil  or  religious;  that,  in  point  of  re- 
ligion, this  committee,  in  contending  for  the  dependence  of  Roman 
catholic  teachers  upon  voluntary  support,  are  desirous  of  placing 
them  in  the  position  which,  in  their  judgment,  ought  to  be  occupied 
by  every  religious  community,  and  which  is,  without  complaint, 
.occupied  by  themselves  ;  and  that,  in  point  of  general  education, 
this  Committee  chiim  fur  the  Roman  cntholics,  us  for  all  classes,  a 
free  and  equal  admission  to  the  literary  institutions  of  the  country.' 

Two  other  organizations  exist  amongst  us  which  may  feirly  be 
taken  to  represent  the  opinions  and  feelings  of  no  inconsiderable 
number.  There  arc  the  General  Body  ofprotesiant  dissenting 
ministers  of  the  three  Denominations,  in  and  about  London^  and 
the  Deputies  constituting  a  lay  representation  of  the  congrega- 
tions in  the  same  locality.     Both  these  bodies  have  recorded 
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^to'.jDsir  sentiments,  and  it  is  of  importance  to  note  in  what  terms 
iy  have  clone  so.     The  first  two  resolutions  of  the  former  are 
.^: .  follows  : — 

■^'That  this  body  has  heard  with  the  deepest  anxiety  and  alarm  of 
e  proposal  of  Her  Majesty's  government  greatly  to  augment  the 
trliamentary  grant  to  the  Roman  catholic  college  of  Maynootb,  in 
"""-^ '■•eland,  and  ot*  the  intended  introduction  to  the  legislature  of  a  Bill 
~  -■;  I  remove  that  grant  from  the  annual  votes  of  the  House  of  Com- 
^  -lOns,  and  so  to  make  the  endowment  permanent ;  which,  if  allowed 
■=^="^>  become  law,  will,  in  the  opinion  of  this  body,  virtually  establish 
=^^'opery  in  that  country  by  act  of  Parliament. 

■Z^  '  That  in  the  judgment  of  this  body,  it  is  in  principle  unjust,  and 
^-f' Ti  its  tendency  most  mischievous,  to  appropriate  the  resources  of  the 
'  •  ttate  to  the  endowment  of  any  religious  institution  whatsoever ;  and 
"— :-.hat  it  is  neither  unjust  nor  uncharitable  toward  the  Roman  catholics 
-  ^of  Ireland,  to  demand  that  the  education  of  their  priesthood  be  left 
'• -to  the  same  voluntary  support,  by  which  the  seminaries  and  colleges 
of  the  nonconformist  ministers  of  England  and  Wales  have  been 
'"""founded,  and  are  sustained.' 

The  latter  body,  that  of  the  Deputies,  has  recorded  its  senti- 
1/  ments  with  equal  explicitness  in  the  following,  amongst  other 
'^  resolutions,  wherein,  whilst  avowing  its  opposition  to  the  govern- 
ment measure,  it  carefully  guards  against  the  misconstruction  to 
which  its  procedure  might  otherwise  be  liable. 

'  That  this  deputation,  entertaining  the  conviction  that  state  En- 
"  dowments  for  religious  purposes  are  equally  at  variance  with  the 
legitimate  ends  of  government,  and  the  true  interests  of  religion,  view 
with  settled  aversion  the  Bill  now  before  Parliament  for  the  perma- 
nent endowment  of  the  Roman  catholic  college  of  Maynooth,  and  for 
placing  the  college  iuwl  buildings  under  the  supervision  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  |)ablic  works  in  Ireland. 

'That  in  opposing  the  proposed  perpetuation  and  extension  of  the 
grant  to  Maynooth  college,  this  deputation  are  but  carrying  out  the 
principle  on  which  they  have  heretofore  opposed,  and  do  now  again 
firmly  protest  against,  the  annual  grant  made  by  Parliament  to  the 
presbyterians  in  Ireland,  and  poor  protestant  dissenting  ministers  in 
England ;  and  they  distinctly  deny  the  assertion  that  has  been 
publicly  made,  to  the  effect  that  the  protcstant  dissenters  have  never, 
until  now,  opposed  the  grant  to  Maynooth  college,  nor  any  of  those 
numerous  measures  in  Ireland  and  in  the  colonies,  involving  pay- 
n^.ents  to  Roman  catholic  priests  for  services  performed  as  chaplains 
to  prisons  and  workliouses,  or  otherwise — the  fact  being  that  this 
deputation  have  civibraced  every  suitable  opportunity  of  expressing 
their  entire  disapprobation  of  the  principle  of  such  payments.' 

It  is  due,  in  candour,  that  we  admit — and  we  do  it  unhesi- 
tatingly— that  two  of  the  bodies  from  whose  resolutions  we 
quote,  have  recorded  other  reasons  than  those  adduced,  in  sup- 
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port  of  their  viewB,  We  refer  to  the  (^otnmitLec  of  the  Cm 
galJonal  Union,  and  to  the  MiuistcrsoftheTbrccDeuominatii 
These  resoltilioiis,  however,  wcrti  adopted  as  aupplcnienUil  o 
and  not  m  superseding  the  othem — hk  cxprcntivc  uf  the  v. 
entertained  of  popery,  niid  not  aw  cungtitiitiug  the  mala  gniiind 
of  o[>poaition.  They  are  expressly  titnted  by  tlie  Inttcr  body  u> 
he  'special  reasons'  aiidittonal  'to  the  gcnentl  principle  on 
which  its  opposition  to  the  en<lowmcut  of  rcli^ous  itutitutJEina 
by  the  st^tu'  \»  ba^^cd,  «iid  c»nnot  ))e  rciul  in  couucxion  wiiJi 
thtiir  lutsociHteai  without  being  bo  imdcratood.  NcTcrtlicIcss,  m 
regret  their  adoption  as  ill-timed  and  injuriutut,  tcndiiig  to  u 
scure  the  truth,  to  impair  the  force  of  tho  testimony  borac^ 
idienfttu  friends,  and  ia  cxeito  nud  iriitiitc  o]tpuuenia. 
terms  employed  iu  tlie  tbird  rexolution  of  the  Coinniitti^  ofij 
CougreftiiLtional  Union  cannot  fail,  iu  the  ease  of  men  uninfuni 
rcspocting  onr  aentimeuts,  to  make  ait  iniprcsaiou  vastly  difftin 
fi'om  that  which  was  designed.  They  aush;»d  ratJier  thiin  i 
form,  and  thus  subserve  tho  purpose  of  error,  Lustcud  of  adn 
cing  the  interoMts  of  truth.  It  ix  within  niir  knuwb^dge  llut 
this  reMolutiun  wtu  hnndod  about  amon^t  the  lihunil  memben 
of  the  House,  as  proof  of  the  bitterness  and  ranoour  hy  wluiih 
dissenters  are  actuated. 

The  resolutinns  we  have  quoted  are  in  strict  accortiancc  i 
tfic  sentiments  expressed  W  di8scat«r«  iu  all  purU  of  i 
eountiy.  This  might  be  cstnulislied  by  overwbelrninf;  Gvid<:iii 
hut  we  hnre  adduced  enough  to  satisfy  every  candid  man.  Wb 
theu,  must  we  tbink,  what  must  even,'  impartial  anfl  rvOoct^ 
man  tliink  of  tho  gi-oas  slanders  and  passionate  vitupcmtiiinvJ 
Mr.  Shell,  who,  iu  defiaucc  of  all  eyidcnce,  in  ult<;r  smni  of  U 
which  glared  upon  him,  could  spunk  of  the  Cburoh  of  £iijj;[ih 
aa  'looking  down  from  bi;r  aereno  idevntiou  with  n>ld  ncatndT 
on  thia  great  seetHrian  iilfray,'  aud  on  the  disseutuv  af  Gn 
Uribnin, '  the  three  denominations,'  as  he  dcHiguatod  Ibcmri 
the  bitterest  and  the  most  rancuurous  cncmie:!  to  Iri:buid  F 

leave  the  member  for  Dutjgorvon  to  the  «»tUfiu;hon  which  li 

cnlmer  moments  must  yield,  ns-tured  that  such  «hui()(;nt  am 
injurious  only  to  the  man  who  utters  them.  One  or  two  rellM- 
tiouH  force  themaelves  upon  ua  before  wc  close. 

How  comCM  it  io  pass,  we  naturally  inipiirv,  that  such  a  tm 
sure  should,  iu  the  year  1845,  have  been  submitted  to  the  tiritlj 
leiri&lature,  and  have  obtained  the  support  of  so  large  n  uujarir' 
of  tho  Commons'  House  ?  The  full  dlseuasioo  of  this  c 
reqiiires  much  more  npace  than  wn  have  now  nt  onr  oiai- 
mand.  We  enn  merely  indicate  what  wc  deem  tho  true  «Ja- 
tion,  and  nmat  wait  some  future  opportunity  to  nnmiao  tbo 
matter  at  large.     The  discuwioua  and  votes  oi  the  [Iobm, — kt  . 
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Mr.  Ward's  amendment  has  been  negatived  by  a  majority  of 
322  to  148, — evidence  the  dawning  of  truth  mingled  with  much 
error, — the  perception,  in  par*-,  of  the  viciousness  of  past  legis- 
lature, with  an  utter  ignorance  of  the  true  and  only  remedy. 
Our  senators   are   beginning  to   feel,  and  have  now  recorded 
their  conviction,  that  the  ascendancy  of  the  protestant  church 
in    Ireland    is   an   insult  and   a  wrong.      The   experience    of 
centuries  has  at  length  forced  from  them  tliis  acknowledgment. 
So  far  it  is  well.     Church-of-Englandism,  as  a  specific  form  of 
the  establishment  principle,  is  on  the  wane ;  and  its  political 
patrons  are,  in  consequence,  compelled  to  resort  to  measures 
which  they  would  formerly  have  rejected  with  scorn.     But  how 
is  it,  that  a  sense  of  past  misgovernment  is  associated  with  so 
much  misapprehension  of  the  true  principles   of  legislation? 
How  is  it,  that  the  men  who  acknowledge  it  to  have  been 
wrong   to   make   the   catholics   of   Ireland   contribute   to  the 
support    of  the  protestant  hierarchy,    do    not    see  that  it  is 
equally  vicious  to  make  the  protestants  of  the  empire  contribute 
to  the  support  of  the  papacy  ?     How  is  it  that  principles  with 
which  we    have  long  been  familiar,  which   are  as    household 
words  among  us,  are  so  little  known,  so  slightly  estimated  by  our 
rulers  ?  We  fear,  that  in  replying  to  these  questions  we  must  cri- 
minate ourselves.    Had  we  been  faithful  to  the  truth  as  we  should 
have  been ;  had  our  zeal  in  its  advocacy  been  proportioned  to 
that  which  we  exhibit  in  other  directions ;  had  we  laboured  on  its 
behalf  with  an  energy  and  self-devotion  com  porting  with  its  higher 
claims,  our  senators  could  not  have  displayed  the  ignorance  they 
have  recently  evinced.     They  might  still  have  disliked  the  truth, 
they  might  have  attempted  in  various  ways  to  evade  its  obliga- 
tions, they  might  have  flecried  it  as  intolerant,  have  sneered  at 
it  as  methodistical,  but  we  should  not  have  seen  the  disgraceful 
misapprehension  of  first  principles,  which   the  parUamentary 
debate  has  displayed.     The  absence  of  a  large  and  comprehen- 
sive sense  of  duty  has  given  a  character  of  indifference  and 
feebleness  to  the  movements  of  dissent  which  has  prolonged  the 
reign  of  ignorance,  and  encouraged  our  rulers  to  attempt  further 
oppressions  upon  conscience.     We  fear  there  is  too  much  truth 
in  the  opinion  expressed  in  one  of  the  resolutions   adopted  at 
a  public  meeting  of  the  Anti-State  Society,   convened  in   the 
London  Tabernacle,  on  the  14th  of  April,  which  afiirmed — 

'  That  the  supineness  and  indifference  of  dissenters  respecting  the 
progress  of  their  principles,  and  with  regard  to  the  injustice  of  state 
churches,  have  unintentionally  encouraged  the  government  to  take 
the  initiative  in  the  increase  of  the  Maynooth  Grant  for  establishing 
by  law  the  Roman  catholic  church  in  Ireland/ 

In  this  state  of  things^  our  first  duty  after  a  clear  and  practi- 
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cal  exhibition  of  our  sentiments^  is  to  look  about  us  for  suitable 
men  to  represent  us  in  parliament.  This  is  the  great  difficulty, 
and  our  best  energies  must  be  directed  to  master  it.  We  must 
not  sit  quietly  down  under  the  conviction,  that  such  men  are 
not  to  be  found.  They  are  in  existence,  and  must  be  brought 
forth,  men  of  clear  understandings,  of  settled  convictions,  of  de- 
termined purpose,  who  unite  religious  devotedness  to  the 
emancipation  of  the  church,  to  a  deep  and  cordial  sympathy 
with  the  righteous  demands  of  the  popular  mind.  We  know  of 
no  nobler  or  higher  vocation,  none  more  worthy  of  engrossing 
the  energies,  or  of  having  consecrated  to  it  the  whole  life  of  any 
man.  He  who  with  competent  abilities  should  enter  on  such  a 
field  of  labour,  in  a  spirit  of  enlightened  and  ardent  devotion, 
and  give  himself  to  its  duties  with  singleness  of  purpose  and  un- 
tiring zeal,  would  become  a  benefactor  to  his  species  of  no  ordi- 
nary kind.  His  motives  might  probably  at  first  be  misappre- 
hended, his  early  eflbrts  be  unsustaincd.  Unreflecting  piety 
might  condemn, M'orldly))oIiticians  despise,  and  sectional  interests 
and  prejudices  cross  his  path ;  but,  so  surely  as  he  held  steadily 
on  in  his  career,  would  he  gather  round  him  the  elements  of  a 
moral  power  before  which  intolerance  and  latitudiiiarianism, 
political  corruj)tiou  and  priestly  craft,  would  ultimately  be  com- 
pelled to  tremble. 


^rif f  flotUti. 


The  Comedies,  Histories,  Tragedies,  and  Poems  of  William  Skaksptre- 
Kditcd  by  Charles  Knight.     (Library  Edition.)     Vol.  XII.     8vo. 

London:   1844. 

When  this  work  whs  about  half  through  the  prcw,  we  testified  our 
ajiprohjition  of  its  ])lan  and  execution ;  of  the  pains  and  judgment  which 
the  editor  hud  employed  on  the  text ;  of  the  valuable  introduction  and 
exairsits,  liifcitoriciil,  and  critical,  with  \v}iich  each  drama  is  accompanied ; 
of  the  immense  niass*  of  viduable  antiquarian  and  philosophical  informa- 
tion eni))odied  in  the  notes ;  and  of  that  profuse  and  pleasant  commen- 
tary of  ])ictorial  illustnitions,  which  pive  to  this  edition  so  unique  an 
interest.  Of  the  ])rai!:e  then  bestowed,  we  do  not  feel  disposed  to 
retract  a  siiifrle  syllable.  We  then  declared  our  opinion,  that  Mr. 
Knifrht*s  iironiised  to  he  inconipara]>ly  the  most  complete  edition  of 
Shakspere  liitlierto  i^iven  to  the  world,  and  now  that  the  work  is 
finished,  we  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  so. 
The  volume  juist  published,  the  twelfth  and  last,  contains  the  poemt 
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of  Shaki^perc,  and  extensive  criticisms  on  the  spurious  and  doubtfiil 
works  ascribed  to  him.  The  *  Yorkshire  Tragedy/  Mr.  Knight  sup- 
poses, on  very  general  grounds  of  criticism,  not  to  be  Shakspere's.  If 
it  be  not  the  work  of  the  great  poet,  it  at  least  contains  many  touches 
and  expressions — nay,  long  passages  which  are  scarcely  unworthy  of 
him,  and  which  few  but  himself  could  have  produced.  We  acquiesce, 
however,  in  Mr.  Knight's  opinion,  as  to  its  not  being  the  work  of  Shaks- 
pere,  though  we  can  hardly  divest  ourselves  of  the  feeling,  that  he 
might  have  here  and  there  vivified  it  by  his  genius.  Similar  remarks 
apply  to  *  Arden  of  Faversham,*  as  to  which  Mr.  Knight  is  more 
doubtful,  whether  it  be  not  a  genuine  work  of  Shakspere's. 

Of  the  judgment,  truth,  and  taste  of  the  great  majority  of  Mr. 
Knight's  criticisms,  on  these  disputed  works,  we  cannot  speak  too 
highly.  He  has  carried  into  their  investigation  the  same  enlarged 
views,  searching  spirit,  and  minute  examination  of  details  which 
pervade  the  whole  edition.  As  the  volume  can  be  procured  separately, 
we  i^hould  imagine  it  will  prove  a  welcomed  boon  to  very  many,  who, 
possessing  other  and  costly  editions  of  -Shakspere,  may  not  be  disposed 
to  purchase  the  whole  of  the  *  Library  Edition  ;*  and  we  would  suggest 
to  Mr.  Knight,  whether  it  be  not  worth  while  to  publish  it  in  a  sepa- 
rate form.  We  thought,  but  it  seems  erroneously,  that  Mr.  Knight's 
biography  of  Shakspere  was  to  have  formed  part  of  the  present  edition. 


Peril  in  Security  :  A  Memorial  of  N.  E.  Parker,  late  House  SurgeoM  to 
the  Macclesfield  Dispensary.     By  S.  W.  Rix.     London  :  Hamilton, 

Adams,  &  Co.      1844. 

A  PLEASING  and  affecting  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  young  man,  who, 
with  every  prospect  of  eminent  success  in  his  professional  labours,  fell  a 
victim  to  consumption.  The  title  of  the  book  is  derived  from  the  fact, 
that  in  the  practice  of  things  lovely,  honest,  and  of  good  report,  he  was 
indifferent  to  the  peculiar  truths  of  the  gospel ;  enjoying  a  false  and 
delusive  peace,  instead  of  that  of  reconciliation.  The  discipline  of  provi- 
dence, and  the  faithful  admonitions  of  friends,  appear  to  have  aroused 
him  from  apathy,  and  led  him  to  understand  and  value  religious  truth. 
The  book  may  with  advantage  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  medical 
students. 


Elements  of  Arithmetic  and  Algebra :  for  the  vse  of  the  Royal  Military 
College.  By  WiUiam  Scott,  M.A..  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics in  the  Institution.  London :  Longman  and  Co.  8vo. 
1844.     pp.  500. 

This  is  one  of  the  Sandhurst  Text  Books  of  Mathematics — the  first 
of  the  series  in  point  of  order— but  not  the  first  published.  About 
two  years  ago  we  noticed  the  '  Geometry'  of  the  same  series,  and 
have  much  pleasure  in  bestowing  equal  commendation  on  the  work 
before  us.     Nearly  half  the  ample  volume  is  given  to  arithmetic,  and 
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rather  more  ihnn  hulf  to  tilgebra :    Hiid  at  llic  fage 

the  ty|)P  nod  mode   at  iirintinif  are   remark uli])'  ctunr.    unci 

is  trniWd  with   a  tlcgreo    of  fulliics§,  whicU   u>  oot  to   be 

Ibc  gcucndily  of  eluineiitary  treatise*.     Great  pains  huVE  Iwmm  

tuktm  to  uiiile  ijerspicuitj'  with  brevity.  Priaciplm  uv  EijiUiufd' 
with  uuch  pTcciiiion  nod  clcnrnc^e.  and  what  ia  dAub  OKCilorf  in  wurka 
of  Hun  kind,  an  amplu  nunibcr  of  cxniiipl<»  i*  apprndMl  to  Ibe  ralaa 
Hud  formalities,  to  which  ihc  sululinn*  ure  in  ftvrry  cotp  gispti.  TIki 
fullcHt  consideration  ia  benliiwcil  on  praclicitl.  m  wpH  iib  •ci^'ntilia 
arithmetic ;  and  in  algebrii,  over  uud  "aliove  »  fuller  trmtwcTil  i-f  all 
the  ordinary  eabj«*tB  than  is  tu  be  faund  in  muri:  ciciainitnry  tpM- 
tiee.",  nut  less  than  filty  pages  are  given  to  '  lli«  Compwitinn  nntl  fti 
lution  of  Eqiiatlone — Elimination  and  its  Applicaiioii — tbc  RtwiWlx 
Numerical  Equations — Storm *s  Theorem'— HonivrV  Mati»al  fgr 
Resolulioa  of  Numcricd  Gquatioos — and  iho  SolntJon  of  Utcrnl  Ei 
tion*  of  the  third  and  fourth  do^tees.'  Upnn  the  whole,  wc  oofkMd< 
a  work  which  may  not  oidy  be  very  ascful  in  n  eoUfgc.  but  onr  of  lli* 
very  bettt  with  which  u  private  atiident  of  thi:  mntliornntio  ran  jirovido 
himnclf.  We  bLitl]  \te  happy  to  see  the  riunoining  ndumc*  of  lb* 
eeriiis,  and  if  ua  judiciously  oxccuted  as  the  fimt  two,  we  imn  btl* 
doubt  that  they  will  ulitmatcly  attain,  as  Ihu^'  wdL  aiwacsdly  il— i  m. 
an  extensive  circukiioii.' 


ipia- 


l^odirea ;  or  rsligloua  declensian.  tta  nalurr,  indicatioiu,  taiutt,  i 
qwncr»,  and  raneilifn.  Au  Essav,  by  Dand  l^cHianl  Foni,  null 
■  Dwmpolia,' &u.  Loudon ;  Simpkin,  MursUiJLnncK'u.  IH44.  pp. 

A  LiTTLit  work,  well  adapted  for  u»ef  ulounn ;  and  which,  u>  "SU   F. 
311  weQ  known  to  tlio  religioiu  public,  needs  no  reccitiuuvndnliMi 
those  who  have  favonrnhly  rcetivtd  hx.-i  ollitr  piiblicatioiis. 
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TV  Sapplemntf  to  the  Penny  C^chpirdia  of  the  SoeiUf/nr  tkelXgimkn 
of  Useful  Knoteledge.     Parti :  Abalcmtnt^AmiirrgKr.     Loajau: 

C.  Soight. 

Till'  Penny  Cyelopardia  is  one  of  llie  ftble«t  atid  most  urefol  of  nnxitfn 
publinitions ;  and  tlie  Supplemfnt,  the  firvt  Puji  of  wliicb  ivuw  lie*  be- 
fore us,  promiieB  to  alliance  lis  value  very  ecmiddLTably.  Tbe  liaipa* 
of  human  kuuwled^  is  perpetually  out-strippiug  Hui  bduetry  uf  Nulimr- 
ifhip,  aud  the  most  oomptetc  and  elaborate  works  are  to  oossaiinniw 
Hoon  doomed  to  the  charge  of  deficienoy.  Gcograpliy 
boundaries,  science  opens  new  fields  for  humttn  iiiifivirtvcMi  ur 
inctends  those  previoiidy  known,  biugmplij'  biw  lt>  nxou 
men  recently  deceawd,  while  hinlory  n-ivivc*  new  light 
cloaiiren  of  long-concwdrd  reiwrdn  or  fnnii  the  adiicn 
men  or  warriors.  Moner  the  inipiirlnnci.-  of  nar  Cj 
I  pvpctUiiHy  broRglit  up  to  the  ininnnation  of  the  itcf. 
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the  course  pursued  by  the  projectors  of  the  one  before  lis.  To  the  pur- 
chasers of  the  Penny  CycloptBdia,  this  Supplement  will  be  indispensable ; 
and  to  all  other  readers  or  consulters  of  books  it  will  be  an  invaluable 
digest  of  the  most  recent  and  important  additions  to  the  stock  of  humaa 
knowledge.  Like  its  predecessor,  it  is  the  joint  production  of  man^r 
minds,  highly  distinguished  in  their  several  departments,,  and  is  under 
the  editorship  of  a  gentleman  whose  competence  is  admitted  by  all. 


The  Complete  Works  of  the  Rev,  Andrew  Fuller,  With  a  Memoir  of  fe> 
Life,  By  A.  G.  Fuller.  Parts  I,  II.  and  HI.  London :  G.  and 
J.  Dyer.  i 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  commend  the  writings  of  Andrew  Fuller. 
They  have  taken  their  station  amongst  the  most  valuable  theological 
productions  of  the  past  generation,  and  will  survive  so  long  as  masculine 
force,  transparent  and  conclusive  reasoning,  and  the  clearest  exhibition 
of  scriptural  truth  which  modern  times  have  witnessed,  retain  their  hold 
on  the  English  mind.  The  present  edition,  in  imperial  octavo,  is.  to 
consist  of  twelve  parts  at  two  shillings  each.  It  is  printed  on  good 
paper  and  in  a  clear  type,  and  is  enriched  by  the  Memoir  of  the  author 
from  the  pen  of  his  son. 


I^tttrarp  inttUisentt. 

Shortly  will  be  Published, 
Views  of  the  Voluntary  Principle.     In  Four  Series.    By  Edward  Miall. 


Just  Published, 

A  Commentary  on  the  Apocalypse.  By  Moses  Stuart,  Professor  of  Sacred 
Literature  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Andover,  Mass.    2  vols. 

A  Grammar  of  the  Latin  Language.  By  C.  G.  Zumpt,  Ph.  D.  Trans- 
lated fronfi  the  Ninth  Edition  of  the  Original,  and  Adapted  to  the  Use  of 
English  Students.  By  Leonhard  Schmitz,  Ph.  D.  Witn  Numerous  Addi- 
tions and  Corrections  by  the  Author. 

Scriptural  Conversations  between  Charles  and  his  Mother.  By  Lady 
Charles  Fitzroy. 

A  Memoir  of  the  Hon.  and  Most  Rev.  Power  Le  Poer  Trench,  last  Arch- 
bishop of  Tuam.     By  the  Rev.  Joseph  d'Arcy  Sirr,  D.D. 

Seasons  of  Sorrow.     Original  Poems.     By  John  Pring. 

A  Summary  view  of  the  Evidences  of  Christianity,  In  a  Letter  from  the 
Right  Honourable  Charles  Kendal  Bushe.  With  a  Preface  and  Notes. 
By  the  Rev.  James  Wills,  A.M. 

Dictionarv  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biography  and  Mythology.  Edited  by 
William  Sm'ith,  L.L.D.    P.  XL 

Plan  of  an  Improved  Income  Tax  and  Real  Free  Trade,  with  an  Equi- 
table Mode  of  Redeeming  the  National  Debt,  and  some  Observations  on 
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tbe  Educallon  anil.  EmpluymcnL  of  Ihc  PciipW'— im  SyKli-iiiiUii(i~( 
tion — nnii  on  tlieWulureor  titt  Lnhaafiag  Ciiuuu*.    By  Juuea  a. 
iagham. 

Anudicr  htUer  to  the  Vi»coiinC  Ssnilon,  M.P.,  oonlvkiliig  »  l._ 
against  some  Prcipoattioni  Iai4  dowa  liy  the  Rev.  fltieh  M'Noilc,    .. 
Bpcclinft  Ihij  inlended  Qrant  to  MHyaootli.     Oy  Bowlaml  William*,  U.A. 

Pantiug  Not  a  ChrL8[ian  Duty.  An  £miiy  nuu&sJoned  tij- ibp  Im-rMHMl 
Itnportancf  attAchcd  to  it»  Observance.  By  John  Collyrt  Koighl,  uftlie 
Dritiah  Muvcuin. 

A  Lecture  oti  the  Arsumenl*  for  Ckiristian  Theiftm,  from  <lT]nni>ed  Llfc 
and  Fossil  OsteoloKJ,  Uiwtniniog  Itrmnrli*  on  n  Work  entilled  *  Vc«llct» 
of  the  Nntunl  Hi«inry  i>f  CKHlton.'     By  Jolin  Slie|ipiii>d. 

The  PtKitiun,  I'ruipealK,  and  DutteEi  of  iliitt  tiuily  at  ClirUtiann  uiu*)lj 
denominated  Independents  or  CongTegniionaliiits,  briefly  criniii(lere\l,  ll<'r 
Substance  nf  n  Paper  riul  berorc  ha  AiHerobly  cf  MinUivni  iit  BrixMim. 
April  lAth,  104-1.    By  William  Davi»,  Minideruf  the  L'rafl  ChApcl,  Itn^ 

Churuh  Patronage,  more  nnrtlcaUrlv  ss  developed  iii  iIk  fto-cullFd  1| 
tionnl  KHtnblinhmcnt  arKnglnDd  mid  Wnlet,  ng  kIm  in  IrcUiid.  By  f 
lliew  Urid|[eK,  Ksi]. 

American  Faets,  Notes,  and  Siaiislius  relative  to  the  (Jfivemmexu  1 
sonreea,   tDnKngcmenu,  MiiniifAetures,  Commeree,  Religiofl,   l{dw«tb 
Literature,  Fine  Art),  Manner*  (tnd  C'u«tom*,  of  the  l'niti-<t  Siittef  afAm^ 
doa.    By  Qeorise  Palmer  Putnam.    With  PorCrmtand  a  Map. 

On  Iho  Origin  and  Ramllkadonsof  the  EnglUb  Languaee.    Pn-eeiM 
by  an  Enmiiry  into  the  Primitive  .Smia,  SnTly  MiKrHtionii,  and  FtnnI  iitii' 
mcnt a  of  tne  Principal  European  Nnlioni.    By  ifenry  WcUforU,  Eu. 

The  Power  of  the  Saul  aver  the  Budy,  coniidered  in  iclaliun  In  Hti 
and  Morula.    By  Georjjc  Muore,  M.D.  J 

HiBloryof  the  fleformatlon  In  Switzerland.  By  Abrahaori  Etuchal.  1_ 
nisterofthc  Gospel,  and  ProfcMorof  Belle*  l^ticcs  in  llie  Aewdeaiy  4, 
LnuMnne.  Thefint  fourvoti.  tu  the  year  IKV-  Edition  of  U.  L.VuUi'oun. 
In  seven  toU.,  at  Nyon,  Swiuerland.  «.d.  18:^,  ALridgvd  frum  i)ic  FrvBoh. 
By  the  Bev.  J.  Colllnaon,  M.A. 

Gducatlon  the  Ilirthrigbt  nf  every  ilnman  Bein^,  and  ib«  only  Scrl(p- 
tunil  Preparation  for  the  Millenium)  esliibilitiK  the  prevent  iaiprriVet 
Scuteof  Popular  luatructiou,  and  tlie  Meana  cf  reuduing  II  Kffectiul  far 
the  Snlvalion  of  the  Coiiniry  and  the  World.     Dy  the  Be*.  B.  ParKnu. 

Life  of  Jean  Paul  F.  Rlchicr.  Ciimpilrd  Tram  variuu*  liuurort )  liigetber 
with  Ilia  Auto.bioftrapby.    Tmnnlalcd  from  iJie  Ucrniaa.    'J  vnla. 

The  Life  of  the  Aer.  JoMph  Blanco  While.  Wrlirua  by  Hiiiwit  Wbh 
Portiona  of  his  Correspondence.    Rdii^  by  Jubo  Ilamillim  Thorn.    3  vnb. 

Tlie  AngeU  of  God  ;  their  Nature,  Cliaractcr,  Itanlu.  and  Ministerial 
Service*,  aa  Kxtiibited  in  the  Holy  Seripturei.  By  Ibe  Rev.  ThunM 
Timpson.  ■ 

Our  Kra.  A  Soliloquy  In  Three  Parts— Social— Political —Re ligiou. 
With  Miocollnncotia  PicBea.     By  W.  Lcnak. 

The  Bcjeetod  Uasea.    With  a  Letter  tn  Tliomat  Waklcy,  U,P., 
Soienlific  Charasler  of  UDroa<opathjr.    By  John  Eppt,  M.tk 
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Art.  T.  Die  Christliche  Gemeinde  zu  Philippi,  Ein  exegetischer  Versuch. 
Von  Wilhelm  Heinrich  Schinz.     Zurich,  1833,  8vo. 

2.  Erkldrung  des  Brief es  Pauli  an  die  Philipper,  Von  C.  S.  Matthiei. 

Greifswald,  1833,  8vo. 

3.  Befreiung  des  Apostels  Paulusaus  seiner  so  genannten  ersten  rdmischen 

Gefangenschaft,     Von  Heinrich  Bottger.     Gottingen,  1837,  8vo. 

4.  Kleine  Theologische  Schri/ten,   Von  Dr.  J.  P.  M3mster.  Kopenhagen, 

1825,  8vo.  No.  V. 

In  examining  the  epistle  to  the  Philippians,  we  shall  arrange 
our  observations  under  the  following  heads : — 

I.  Some  circumstances  connected  with  Philippi. 
II.  The  time  and  place  at  which  the  epistle  was  written. 

III.  The  person  by  whom  it  was  sent. 

IV.  State  of  the  church  to  which  it  was  addressed. 

V.  Some  peculiarities  in  the  exordium  and  conclusion. 
VI.  Genuineness  and  authenticity. 

VII.  Contents. 

Philippi  originally  belonged  to  Thrace,  but  was  afterwards 
reckoned  to  Macedonia.  According  to  Diodorus  Siculus,  it 
was  formerly  called  KpY}v^h$,  from  the  multitude  of  springs  in 
the  vicinity.  It  was  situated  on  a  rising  ground  beyond  the 
river  Strymon,  where  the  Thracian  Ha^mus  slopes  towards  the 
sea,  opposite  the  island  of  Thasus.  Philip,  perceiving  the  import- 
ance of  the  situation,   repaired  and  enlarged  the  town,  fortify- 
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ing  it  against  the  incursions  of  the   Thracians.     From  him  it 
was  called  Philippi.     Tlie  battles  fought  in  its  ^dcinity  are  re- 
markable in  liistor}^  especially  the  second,  with  which  its  name 
is  more  immediately  identified.     In  Acts  xvi.  12,  Luke  notices 
it  in  the  following  terms :  ^  The  chief  city  of  that  part  of  Mace- 
donia and  a  colony/     The  meaning  of  this  clause  has  given  rise 
to  considerable  diversity  of  opinion.     There  is  no  reason  for 
doubting  the  correctness  of  the  received  reading  and  liaving 
recourse  to  conjectural  emendation.     When  Paulus  ^miUui 
conquered  Perseus^  he  divided  Macedonia  into  four  parts  or 
regions,  to  the  first  of  which  Philippi  was  assigned.     Yet  Am- 
phipolis  was  the  metropolis  of  the  division.     npir%  cannot  mean 
the  leading  city  or  the  capital,    Neither  can  it  be  shewn,  that 
after  the  battle  of  Philippi,  it  was  elevated  to  the  rank  which 
Amphipolis  had  prenously  enjoyed.      Some  think  that  wpir^ 
designates  locality,  i.e.  the  first  Macedonian   city  which  one 
coming  from  proconsular  Asia  would  naturally  arrive  at.    There 
is  some  geographical   difficulty  connected  with  tliis  opinion, 
since,  on  such  ground,  Ncapohs  would  claim  the  title  first. 
Bettig,   and   after  him   Winer,    assign  the  following   sense; 
^  which  is  the  first  city  (fi*om  the  sea)  of  the  province  of  I^Iace* 
donia,'  i.e.    of    Msiccdonia  proper,   whither  Paul   had  been 
directed  by  a  vision.     This  interpretation  is  somewhat  forced 
and  unnatural.     Why  should  a  maritime  town  of  Macedonil^ 
such  as  Ncapolis,  be  denied  the  appellation  first  in  geographi- 
cal relation  to  a  person  coming  from  Troas  to  Macedonia? 
Why  should  the  measurement  begin  at  the  sea  on  which  Nea- 
polis  is  situated,  rather  than  at  the  country'  or  place  from  which 
the  apostle  set  out  on  his  way  to  Macedonia?  Surely  the  latter 
is  more  imtund.     It  is  better  to  assign  irpeorn  to  rank  in  prefe* 
rcncc  to  locality ;  and  thus  the  true  sense  has  been  given  by 
our  translators,  viz.,  ^  the  chief  city  of  that  part  of  Macedonia.' 
Philippi  enjoyed  certain  privileges  conferred  upon  it  by  the 
llomans.     It  was  a  lloman  colony,  Julius  Caesar  having  allowed 
numbers  whom  he  had  expatriated  in  consequence  of  their  ad- 
herence to  Antonv,  to  inhabit  it  and  other  towns  in  the  same 
district.    The  rights  which  it  possessed  were  granted  by  Augus- 
tus, who  probably  bestowed  the  title  -Kpievi^  no^is,  a  title  whick 
did  not  convey  much  real  advantage.     It  is  objected,  however, 
that  the  honourable  appellation  in  question  belonged  only  to 
the  cities  of  Asia  Minor  under  the  Uomans,  such  as  Nicomedia, 
Nictea,  Ephcsus,  Smyrna,  and  Pergamus,  as  ancient  coins  shew ; 
while  none  of  the  coins  relating  to  Philippi  bear  the  same  title. 
In  reply,  wc  may  refer,  with  Credner,  to  the  nearness  and  con- 
nexion between  it  and  Asia  Minora    as  also  to  the  empti- 
ness of  the  epithet  itself. 
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The  apostle  visited  the  city  on  his  second  missionary  journey^ 
accompanied  by  Silas,  Timothy,  and  Luke.  This  was,  per- 
haps, about  the  year  of  our  Lord  53.  He  preached  in  a 
Jewish  proseuchay  for  there  was  no  synagogue.  On  this 
occasion  Lydia  believed.  But  he  suflFered  severely  from  the 
selfish  heathen,  and  the  rash  magistrates  of  the  place,  by 
whom  he  was  imprisoned.  After  a  short  stay  he  left  the  city 
(Acts  xvi.)  During  his  absence,  Luke,  Epaphroditus,  and 
perhaps  Clement  (iv.  3),  with  others  not  mentioned,  laboured 
to  carry  forward  the  work,  by  enlarging  and  strengthening  the 
church  which  Paul  had  founded.  On  his  third  missionary 
journey  from  Corinth  to  Jerusalem,  he  visited  it  again  (Acts  xx.), 
but  this  may  have  been  the  third  time ;  for  it  appears  from 
2  Cor.  vii.  5,  6,  that  he  met  Titus  in  Macedonia,  and  wrote 
thence  —  probably  from  Philippi  —  his  second  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  as  the  subscription  states. 

Thus  Philippi  was  the  first  European  town  that  received  the 
gospel.  The  standard  of  divine  truth  was  planted  where  the 
standards  of  contending  armies  had  formerly  met ;  and  the  glory 
of  a  mighty  conflict,  embodying  the  antagonistic  spirit  of  repub- 
licanism and  despotism,  fades  before  the  peaceful  victory  of  the 
Cross.  The  historian  of  Rome  will  always  point  to  Philippi  as 
the  scene  of  a  memorable  struggle,  and  lament  over  the  fallen 
Brutus,  the  stem  defender  of  his  country^s  freedom  ;  but  the 
sacred  historian  will  prefer  to  speak  of  a  spiritual  victory 
achieved  by  the  gospel,  and  a  glorious  freedom  thence  commu- 
nicated to  the  Philippian  citizens.  Brutus  and  Cassius,  Augus- 
tus and  Antony,  vanish  from  the  view  of  enlightened  patriotism 
before  Paul  and  Silas,  and  Luke  and  Epaphroditus  :  victors 
nobler  far,  than  blood-stained  Romans  at  the  head  of  sangui- 
narv  armies. 

II.  Time  and  place  at  which  the  Epistle  was  written. 

Several  circumstances  were  stated  in  a  former  article  to 
prove  that  the  Epistle  was  written  during  the  Romany  not  the 
Ccesarean  captivity.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  repeat  them 
now.  The  term  ir^otiriqiov,  on  which  the  burden  of  the  proof 
was  partly  rested  in  favour  of  Rome,  has  been  applied  to 
Cajsarea  by  Boettger.  It  is  certainly  used  of  the  palace  of 
Herod  at  Csesarea  (Acts  xxiii.  35).  It  is  also  applied  to  the 
residence  or  palace  of  the  procurator  of  any  Roman  province 
(Mat.  xxvii.  27;  Mark  xv.  16;  John  xviii.  28 — 33;  xix.  9). 
But  in  the  present  epistle  it  appears  to  signify  the  camp  or 
quarters  of  the  praetorian  cohorts  at  Rome ;  or  the  praetorian 
cohorts  themselves ;  or  the  palace  of  Caesar  the  chief  praetor,  who 
had  soldiers  to  guard  his  person.  It  has  been  alleged,  that 
Acts  xxiii.  35,  as  compared  with  xxviii.  16,  shows  Paul  to  have 
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been  kept  in  the  pnetorium  at  Cffisarea;  whilc^  on  the  contrary, 
he  was  allowed  to  liave  his  own  house  at  Rome ;  and,  therefore, 
that  the  term,  as  here  employed  in  reference  to  his  imprison- 
ment, must  point  to  the  former  place.  But  it  is  not  stated  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  that  he  resided  in  the  pnetorium ; 
all  that  is  affirmed  is,  that  his  imprisonment  for  the  can«c  of 
Christ  was  well  known  in  all  the  palace.  But  the  expression 
oixia  Ketiaugo^  is  more  expUcit  in  favour  of  Rome.  Herod  could 
scarcely  be  termed  Cscsar :  this  were  an  unusual  and  unautho- 
rized application  of  the  title :  it  belongs  to  Nero,  but  not  to 
Herod.  Hence  we  infer,  that  the  Epistle  was  written  during 
the  Roman  rather  than  the  Casarean  captivity.  It  now  remains 
to  show  that  it  was  composed  when  the  time  of  this  impriaonment 
was  verging  towards  its  close.  In  chaps,  i.  12,  13,  14,  and 
ii.  26,  a  considerable  period  is  presupposed,  so  that  the  good  fruit 
of  Paul's  ministry  had  become  apparent:  'But  I  would  ye  should 
understand,  brethren,  tliat  the  things  which  happened  unto  me 
have  fallen  out  rather  unto  the  furtherance  of  the  gospel ;  so 
that  my  bonds  in  ('hrist  are  manifest  in  all  the  palace,  and  in 
all  other  i)laccs ;  and  many  of  the  brethren  in  the  Lord  waxing 
confident  by  my  bonds,  are  much  more  bold  to  speak  the  voni 
without  fear.^  '  For  he  longed  after  you  all  and  was  full  of 
heaviness,  l)ecause  that  ye  had  heard  that  he  had  been  sick.' 
The  last  passage  shows  that  some  time  must  have  elapsed  from 
Epaphnxlitus's  arrival.  In  connexion  with  the  preceding  notices, 
we  direct  attention  to  what  the  writer  says  in  ii.  24 :  '  But  I 
trust  in  the  Lord  that  I  also  mvsclf  shall  come  shortlv.'  and 
i.  25,  26,  *  And  having  this  confidence,  I  know  that  I  shall 
abide  and  continue  with  you  all  for  your  furtherance  and  joy 
of  faith ;  that  your  rejoicing  may  be  more  abundant  in  Jesus 
(Christ  for  me  by  my  coming  to  you  again.'  Still,  however, 
tlie  apustle  was  not  without  some  doubts  as  to  the  issue.  He 
was  not  absolutely  certain  of  a  favourable  and  speedy  termina- 
tion of  his  captivity.  Hence  he  writes:  'According  to  my 
earnest  expectation  and  hope  that  in  nothing  I  shall  be  asliamed, 
but  that  with  all  boldness,  as  always,  so  now  also,  Christ  shall 
be  magnified  in  my  body,  whether  it  be  by  life  or  by  death. 
Yea,  and  if  I  be  oftered  upon  the  sacrifice  and  service  of  your 
faith,  I  joy,  and  rejoice  with  you  all. — Him  therefore  I  hope  to 
send  presently,  as  soon  as  I  shall  see  how  it  will  go  with  me.' 
(i.  iiO;  ii.  17,  23).  Michaelis  supposes,  that  the  strong  expies- 
sioii  iTiiroi^cju;  ol^ar,  (chap.  i.  25)  implies  that  Paid  waa  actually 
assured  Ijy  an  internal  eonmnmication  from  heaven  that  he 
should  be  released.  But  the  uncertain  mode  in  which  he  speaks 
in  other  places  is  more  suggestive  of  the  view  that  in  chap.  i. 
25,  he  spoke  from  the  promptings  of  his  own  mind.     He  had 
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just  arrived  at  the  conclusion^  that  it  was  more  conducive  to 
the  spiritual  advantage  of  the  believers  at  Fhilippi  that  he 
should  be  spared  a  httle  longer  j  and  therefore  he  draws  the 
conclusion  presented  in  the  25th  verse.  By  separating  the 
participle  TreTroi^aog  from  oUa,  as  our  English  translators  have 
done,  the  expression  of  assurance  in  regard  to  his  deliverance 
will  be  materially  lessened,  because  the  confidence  will  relate  to 
his  firm  persuasion  that  the  interests  of  the  FhiUppians  should 
be  promoted  by  the  continuance  of  his  life  on  earth.  But  even 
if  toOto  be  governed  by  olSa,  and  referred  to  the  subsequent 
words,  the  sense  of  the  clause  should  not  be  pressed.  It  should 
be  taken  in  its  popular,  not  in  its  riffidly  exact  acceptation. 
The  apostle  gives  utterance  to  his  trust  in  God  respecting  his 
release  and  future  activity,  although  he  had  no  direct  revelation 
in  the  matter.  Hence  he  speaks  again  with  hesitation.  From 
a  consideration  of  all  these  circumstances,  the  epistle  may  per- 
haps be  placed  a.d.  63. 

III.  During  his  captivity  at  Rome,  the  apostle  received  an 
account  of  the  Philippian  church  from  Epaphroditus,  one  of  the 
pastors,  who  had  been  sent  to  him  with  a  pecuniary  contribu- 
tion. This  was  not  the  first  occasion  on  which  the  same  church 
had  expressed  its  gratitude  in  similar  acts  of  benevolence. 
Twice  they  had  sent  him  presents  to  Thessalonica.  (Phil.  iv. 
15,  16.)  At  Corinth  he  had  also  shared  their  bounty.  (2  Cor. 
xi.  9.)  Though  he  declined  to  accept  eleemosynary  aid  £rom 
others,  he  received  it  at  the  hand  of  the  FhiUppians^  a  circum- 
stance which  must  have  been  highly  gratifying  to  them. 

The  messenger  was  seized  with  a  dangerous  illness,  the 
cause  of  which  cannot  now  be  ascertained.  It  may  have  arisen 
from  excessive  haste  in  his  journey,  and  the  fatigues  attendant 
upon  it ;  or  from  his  great  exertions  at  Rome  in  diffusing  the 
truth,  and  ministering  to  the  apostle.  In  the  30th  verse  of 
the  second  chapter  it  is  written :  '  Because  for  the  work  of 
Christ  he  was  nigh  unto  death,  not  regarding  his  life,  to  supply 
your  lack  of  service/  Here  the  work  cf  Christ  may  include  both 
the  services  rendered  to  Paul  and  also  other  labours  under- 
taken for  the  gospeVs  sake,  which  had  no  immediate  reference 
to  the  apostle's  person.  But  the  conclusion  of  the  verse  favours 
the  idea  that  the  former  especially  is  meant.  He  contracted  a 
dangerous  disease  from  an  excessive  anxiety  to  perform  in  his 
own  person  all  the  kind  oflSces  which  the  members  of  the  whole 
church,  had  they  been  present,  would  have  rendered  the  be- 
loved apostle,  and  which  they  desired  their  delegate  to  execute 
as  far  as  he  was  able.  The  news  of  this  severe  malady  had 
reached  the  church  at  Philippi,  and  rendered  Epaphroditus  ex- 
tremely desirous  to  return.     Hence  the  apostle  was  the  more 
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solicitous  to  send  liim  back  as  soon  as  he  was  sufficiently  recov- 
ered, that  the  re{;rets  of  pastor  and  people  might  be  removed, 
and  joy  restored  at  their  meeting.  But  the  apostle  of  the  Gen- 
tiles  (lid  not  dismiss  him  witliout  an  equivalent  for  the  seasonable 
present  of  the  Philippians.  Their  gift  had  been  both  timely  and 
liberal,  so  tiiat  the  recipient  could  say,  '  I  have  all  and  abound.' 
It  had  more  than  supplied  his  present  necessities.  It  had  left  him 
something  for  future  emergencies.  In  return  for  bo  great  kind- 
ness, he  writes  the  ])rcsent  letter  full  of  ardent  affection,  and 
fraught  with  high  encouragement  to  the  believers  at  Philippi.  In 
conaolatorj'  terms  it  conveys  the  writer's  concern  for  their  welfare 
in  all  tilings  pertaining  to  godHncss.  Thus  they  were  nobly  repaid. 
With  what  joy  would  they  read  the  epistle  coming  from  their 
spiritual  parent.  What  an  incentive  would  it  prove  to  the 
hijrber  exercise  of  everv  Christian  virtue.  How  would  thev  be 
stimulated  by  its  cxliorttitions  to  press  forward  towards  greater 
attainments,  and  to  work  out,  with  all  holy  circumspection, 
their  own  salvation.  How  would  the  apostle's  own  experience 
lead  them  to  1)e  followers  of  one  so  thoroughly  imbued  with  the 
essential  spirit  of  Christianity.  The  expressions  applied  to 
Epaphroditus  evince  the  high  position  he  occupied  in  Paul's 
esteem.  Such  commendation,  from  such  an  apostle^  stamps  upon 
the  man  and  the  preacher  a  seal  of  faithfidness  which  an  angel 
might  envy  :  '  My  bn)ther — ^fellow -worker — ^fellow-soldier.' 

Ihit  it  may  be  asked  how  the  apostle  could  be  in  want,  as  he 
seems  to  have  been,  when  thus  relieved  by  the  Philippians. 
AVjis  he  nc^slectcd  l)v  tlie  christians  at  llome?  Were  there  not 
many  wealthy  citizens  who  had  embraced  the  gospel,  and  knew 
of  liis  long  imprisonment  ?  It  is  sufficient,  in  reply,  to  refer  to 
the  known  practice  of  Paul — a  practice  dictated  by  extreme 
dcli(!a(*v  and  dignitv.  He  was  accustomed  to  work  with  his  own 
h.'uids^  rather  than  be  a  burthen  to  any  of  the  churches.  This 
he  could  not  do,  now  that  he  was  a  prisoner.  Tlie  Romans  had 
not  been  converted  by  him;  and  he  would  therefore  regard  him- 
s(>lf  as  in  no  way  entitled  to  maintenance  from  them.  Besides,  he 
had  enemies  in  the  city;  and  he  never  received  remuneration  for 
his  hiboui*s  in  the  churclies  where  such  persons  had  appeared,  lest 
tliey  should  be  furnished  with  the  colour  of  an  excuse  for  as- 
cribing to  him  intercrsted  motives.  (2Cor.  xi.  9;  Acts  xx.  31.) 
When  these?  eonsich^rations  an;  taken  into  account,  it  will  not 
seem  strange  that  liis  means  of  subsistence  had  been  reduct*d  to 
a  low  state.  The  ehristinns  at  Rome  mav  have  offered  what 
h(*  refused  to  take;  for  his  own  words  arc,  'Now,  ye  Philippians, 
know  also  that  in  tlu*  beginning  of  the  gospel,  when  I  cK*p:urtcd 
from  Macedonia,  no  ehureh  eommuuicated  with  me,  as  couccrn- 
ing  giving  and  receiving,  but  yc  only.^  (iv.  15.) 
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IV.  State  of  the  church  to  which  the  epistle  was  originaUy 
addressed. 

This  church  consisted  of  Gentile  and  Jewish  christians^ 
chiefly  the  former.  The  members  generally  seem  not  to  have 
been  in  affluent  circumstances.  This  may  be  inferred  from 
2  Cor.  viii.  1,  2 :  '  We  do  you  to  wit  of  the  grace  of  God  be- 
stowed on  the  churches  of  Macedonia ;  how  that,  in  a  great  trial 
of  affliction,  the  abundance  of  their  joy  and  their  deep  poverty 
abounded  unto  the  riches  of  their  liberality.'  Hence  the 
presents  sent  to  the  apostle  exhibited  no  small  affection  on  their 
part  towards  him.  This  christian  people  contributed  to  the 
relief  of  his  necessities  out  of  their  poverty;  and  the  apostle 
knew  how  to  estimate  the  sacrifice.  That  they  were  not 
numerous  may  be  gathered  fix)m  the  extent  of  the  place.  If 
Philippi  be  the  smallest  city  to  which  Paul  addressed  any  of  his 
letters,  the  christians  belonging  to  it  could  not  be  many* 
There  is  no  evidence  that  the  church  was  large  and  externally 
flourishing. 

Many  have  supposed  that  this  church  was  divided  into  paiiies 
or  factions,  arising  from  the  efforts  of  false  teachers  who  in» 
sisted  on  the  necessity  of  observing  the  ceremonial  law,  espe- 
cially of  practising  circumcision.     Although  the  community  had 
continued  on  the  whole  stedfast  to  the  truth,  it  was  not  free 
from  divisions.     Judaising  christians  had  insinuated  themselves 
into  it,  giving  rise  to  disunion,    and  awakening  the  apostle's 
solicitude.     According  to  Eichhom  and  Bheinwald,  there  were 
two  parties  in  the  church,  a  Jewish-christian  and  a  GentUe- 
christian.     Bertholdt   conceives  that  teachers  of  a  Sadducean 
tendency  had  appeared  among  the  Philippians.     Michaelis  con- 
jectures that  Euodias  and  Syntyche,  who  were  at  variance,  had 
occasioned  a  schism  among  the  other  members.     The  passages 
supposed  to  imply  the  existence  of  parties  are  chap.  iii.  1 — 8, 
18,  19.     The  following  admonitions  are  also  regarded  as  inti- 
mating the  same  condition, — to  avTo  f  ^ov^t«,  ii.  2 ;  iv.  2 ;  to  Sy 
^^ovelv,  ii.  2 ;  jtxia  ^vxV  <^^voiQ>^itVy   i.  27 ;  crwfi\l/u;^o^,  ii.  2 ;  comp. 
ii.  3^  4,  12,  14;  iv.  5;  iii.  2,  &c.     Such  a  foundation  is  insuffi- 
cient to  support  the  hypothesis  built  upon  it.     These  passages 
do  not  imply  the  existence  of  parties  in  the  community.     That 
there  were  Jews  at  Philippi  is  clear  from  the  xvi.  chapter  of  the 
Acts ;  for  though  they  had  no  synagogue,  they  had  a  proseucha ; 
that  there  w  ere  also  Judaising  teachers  may  be  assumed ;  but 
that  the  latter  had  made  any  impression  on  the  members  of  the 
church,  or  tliat  they  had  undermined  the  authority  and  doc- 
trines of  the  apostle  in  the  church's  esteem,  is  a  position  that 
cannot  be  established.  Because  the  Phihppians  were  enjoined  to 
beware  of  dogs,  L  e.  false  teachers  of  a  Judaising  tendency^  it 
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does  not  follow  that  they  had  been  already  seduced  by  such 
persons^  or  even  that  they  had  lent  a  favourable  ear  to  their 
insinuations.  Probably  these  evil  men  had  made  attempts 
upon  some  of  the  brethren;  but  the  latter  were  too  firmly 
established  in  the  faith  to  surrender  themselves  an  easy  prey  to 
the  corrupters  of  truth.  Paul  knew  that  they  were  in  danger. 
He  had  often  warned  them.  ^To  write  the  same  things  to 
you,  to  me  indeed  is  not  grievous,  but  for  you  it  is  safe,'  (iii.  1). 
Yet  he  does  not  state,  either  plainly,  or  by  implication,  that  the 
Philippians  had  so  far  forgotten  the  essential  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity as  to  submit  to  the  legal  observances  of  the  ancient 
economy,  or  to  range  themselves  into  factions  distinguished  by 
opposite  sentiments.  He  writes,  indeed  :  '  For  many  walk  ci 
whom  I  have  told  you  often,  and  now  tell  you  even  weeping, 
that  they  2ire  the  enemies  of  the  cross  of  Christ;^  but  this  lan- 
guage does  not  indicate  teachers  of  the  gospel  who  had  insinuated 
tlieniselves  into  the  Philippian  church.  Men  whose  lives  were 
so  immonil — whose  minds  were  so  much  addicted  to  earthly 
pursuits,  could  scarcely  have  been  mistaken  by  the  spiritually- 
minded  believers ;  tdthough  their  real  character  may  have  been 
concealed,  and  their  true  motives  careftdly  covered. 

While,  therefore,  we  believe,  that  there  were  at  Philippi  many 
Jews  who  made  a  profession  of  Christianity  in  order  to  promote 
their  own  selfish  ends,  expecting  to  make  a  gain  of  godliness 
and  turning  away  the  sim])lc  from  the  faith,  there  is  no  good 
cause  for  supposing,  that  these  Judaising  teachers  had  gained  a 
decided  advantage  over  any;  or  that  they  stood  in  intimate  con- 
nexion with  the  church.  Nothing  more  can  be  assumed  with 
])r()priety  than  that  they  had  attempted  to  instil  their  doctrines 
into  the  minds  of  the  members,  in  order  that  the  Oentile  chris- 
tians might  su1)mit  to  circumcision.  Philippi  was  the  habitation 
of  these  errorists;  but  their  doctrines  had  not  yet  found  a 
welcoiue  response  in  the  bosom  of  the  church.  The  propriety 
of  the  exhortations  to  which  allusion  has  been  made,  will  be 
nion;  ai)parcnt  if  it  l)c  rcmcnibered,  not  only  that  similar  admo- 
nitions are  applicable  to  the  purest  church,  but  that  the  Philip- 
j)ians  were  then  exposed  to  temptations,  which  would  naturally 
produce  dissension.  The  great  object  of  the  Judaisers  was  to 
niur  the  peace,  by  destroying  the  purity  of  the  church.  The 
tendency  of  their  doctrine  wsis  divisive.  Hence  we  find,  that 
wlierevcr  they  had  1)een  successful  in  insinuating  their  pecu- 
liar tenets  into  the  minds  of  various  members,  disaatisfae- 
tion  arose  in  others,  and  parties  formed  thcmsclvea  around 
(liilcrent  teachers.  It  was  tiierefore  highly  pertinent  to  admon- 
ish the  Philippisuis  to  be  of  one  mind — to  be  of  the  same  senti- 
ments in  religion — to  strive  together  in  one  harmonious  body. 
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united  by  a  similarity  of  feeling — to  be  perfectly  unanimous^ 
and  to  aim  at  an  increase  of  tbeir  mutual  love.  As  long  as 
they  were  thus  united  in  heart  and  soul  for  the  gospel's  sake^ 
they  were  secure  against  the  influence  of  those  temptations.  A 
reception  of  the  pernicious  doctrines  taught  by  the  errorists, 
would  produce  mutual  disaffection  and  estrangement;  while 
differences  of  sentiment,  and  want  of  unanimity  in  feeling,  would 
tend  to  render  them  an  easy  prey  to  the  enemies  who  endeav- 
oured to  seduce  them. 

In  connexion  with  this  topic,  it  is  necessary  to  allude  to  the 
suiFerings  to  which  the  christians  of  Philippi  were  exposed. 
^  In  notliing  terrified  by  your  adversaries :  which  is  to  them  an 
evident  token  of  perdition,  but  to  you  of  salvation,  and  that  of 
God.  For  unto  you  it  is  given  in  the  behalf  of  Christ,  not  only 
to  believe  in  him,  but  also  to  suffer  for  his  sake :  having  the 
same  conflict  which  ye  saw  in  me,  and  now  hear  to  be  in  me/ 
(i.  28 — 30.)  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  these  words  imply  per- 
secution, in  some  form  or  other.  Credner  refers  verse  30 
merely  to  the  statement  which  Paul  makes  in  regard  to  his  in- 
ward struggle,  (verse  23,  &c.),  and  is  inclined  to  disbelieve  the 
fact  that  the  Philippians  were  exposed  to  persecutions.  But  the 
30tli  verse  is  so  closely  connected  with  the  preceding,  that  it 
cannot  be  referred,  at  least  exclusively,  to  the  inward  struggle 
in  the  apostle's  bosom.  The  whole  passage  clearly  shows,  that 
the  christians  at  Philippi  were  surrounded  by  formidable  foes, 
by  whom  the  apostle  exhorts  them  not  to  be  terrified ;  and  that 
thus  they  were  called  to  suff'er  for  Christ.  It  is  probable  that  the 
Judaisers,  elsewhere  characterised  as  the  enemies  of  the  cross 
of  Ciirist,  belonged  to  these  adversaries ;  although  it  seems  un- 
reasonable to  restrict  the  expression  to  them  alone.  We  take  it 
in  its  widest  sense  as  including,  along  with  Judaisers,  all  the 
unbelieving  Jews  and  Gentiles  with  whom  the  Philippian  be- 
lievers came  into  contact.  They  had  endured  the  same  conflict 
which  Paul  had  formerly  sustained  on  account  of  his  having 
expelled  the  demon  from  the  divining  damsel,  when  he  was 
scourged  and  put  in  prison.  They  underwent  afflictions  similar 
to  those  which,  as  they  heard  in  the  present  letter  and  from 
various  individuals,  Paul  then  endured  from  the  combined 
opposition  of  Jews,  Judaising  teachers,  and  heathen  magistrates. 
In  what  particular  ways  these  causes  operated  to  disturb  and  vex 
the  Philippian  believers  we  need  not  stop  to  inquire.  The  malig- 
nancy of  Satan  worked  in  various  channels  and  with  different 
instruments.  It  is  no  rash  assumption,  that  he  instigated  these 
classes  to  do  their  utmost  against  the  religion  of  Christ  and  it« 
adherents.  Heathen  power  and  Jewish  influence,  in  connexion 
with  the  selfishness  of  the  human  heart,  were  directed  against 
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Christianity  and  its  votaries.  But  the  Fhilippians  evinced  for- 
titude and  endurance  in  resisting  the  yoke  of  the  Mosaic  law 
^hich  their  advcrsmcs  endeavoured  to  impose  upon  them ;  as 
also,  in  refusing  to  have  any  connexion  with  the  heathen  wor- 
sliip.  They  Averc  not  terrified  by  tlu*eats^  or  by  the  number 
and  x)owcr  of  their  adversaries ;  but  stedfastly  adhered  to  the 
apostolic  doctrine^  so  that  their  firm  resistance  might  serve  as  a 
prelude  and  a  demonstration  of  the  destruction  of  their  foes, 
while  it  was  an  evidence  of  their  own  salvation. 

From  the  preceding  remarks  it  will  be  seenj  that  we  do  not 
admit  the  existence  of  divisions  in  the  church  at  Philippi  arising 
from  the  eilbrts  of  false  teachers ;  although  Eichhom,  Storr, 
Flatt,  lihcinwald,  and  others,  entertain  such  a  view.  Neither 
is  there  satisfactory  evidence  in  the  epistle  that  doctrinal  erron 
had  ol)taincd  currency  among  the  believers.  On  the  contrary, 
tlic  members  of  the  church  seem  to  have  stood  firm  against  the 
assaidts  of  persecution,  and  the  temptations  arising  from  doc- 
trinal corruption.  The  apostle  docs  not  censure  them  for  having 
apostatised  from  the  piu'ity  of  the  gospel ;  nor  does  he  accuse 
them  of  vicious  conduct.  The  letter  contains  commendations 
and  encouragements,  not  reprehensions  or  reproofs.  It  presents 
exhortations  to  perseverance  in  the  course  on  which  they  had 
entered,  and  various  cautions  as  well  against  dangerous  teachers 
ns  against  particuhu*  states  of  mind.  The  opinion  entertained  of 
his  readers  by  the  apostle  is  concentrated  in  one  verse:  'There- 
fore, my  brethren,  dearly  beloved  and  longed  for,  my  joy  and 
crown,  80  stand  fast  in  the  Lord,  my  dearly  beloved.'  (iv.  1.) 
With  ('alviii,  we  refer  the  particle  so  in  this  passage  to 
fhei?'  state,  not  to  the  preceding  affirmations  of  the  apostle 
himself. 

It  has  been  conjectured  by  De  Wettc,  Credncr^  and  others, 
that  spiritual  pride  was  an  ingredient  in  the  Philippian  cha- 
racter. In  ])roof  of  this  assumption,  reference  has  been  made 
to  chaps,  i.  12 — ii.  IG ;  iii.  15,  16 ;  iv.  2.  But  it  is  not  easy  to 
sec  how  the  last  part  of  tlic  first  chapter  is  appropriate,  since  it 
relates  to  Paul  himself,  and  the  conduct  of  two  classes  of  preach- 
cn\s  at  Home.  Tlic  only  legitimate  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from 
tlie  passjijjccH  just  quoted  is,  that  there  was  a  tx^ndcncy  in  the 
Philippiiui  cliar.'icter  to  vain-glory  and  high-mindedness.  Into 
such  a  frame  of  mind  thoy  were  in  greater  danger  of  falling  than 
any  otlior.  Their  l}esctting  sins  were  just  the  qualities  men- 
tioned. Hence  tlic  apostle  cautions  them  in  regard  to  such 
propensities.  It  is  easy  to  see  Iioav  a  high  degree  of  spiritual 
advanc(;nu:nt  may  coexist  with  a  near  approach  to  mental 
states  in(!ompatil)le  Avith  the  true  christian  character.  The 
very  condition  in  which  the  christians  at   Philippi  were^  when 
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the  apostle  addressed  them  —  a  condition  of  great  promise 
and  progress,  would  be  more  liable  to  beget  pride  within  them, 
based  upon  remaining  corruption,  than  a  low  and  languishing 
piety.  Such  is  the  weakness  of  humanity,  that  the  highest 
spirituality  stands  near  the  verge  of  pride,  superciliousness,  and 
vain-glory.  It  has  been  thought  by  Credner,  that  the  natural 
character  of  the  Philippian  people  was  strongly  tinctured  with 
vanity  and  self-conceit,  as  manifested  in  their  claiming  from  the 
Romans  for  their  city  the  empty  title  ifpwTn  7f6\i$.  The  same  quali- 
ties, as  he  supposes,  reappeared  within  the  church  in  the  form 
of  spiritual  pride.  Perhaps  there  may  be  some  truth  in  this 
conjecture,  although  it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  definite 
knowledge  upon  the  point.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  such 
high-mindedness  would  prevent  the  full  development  of  chris- 
tian unity,  and  prepare  the  way  for  the  entrance  of  Jewish  cor- 
ruptions. Yet  the  actual  existence  of  spiritual  pride,  vain-glory, 
and  strife  in  the  bosom  of  the  PhiUppian  community,  cannot  be 
proved.  We  can  only  affirm,  that  the  beUevers  appeared  to  the 
apostle  to  require  especial  warning  against  such  unseemly  phases 
of  character. 

Y.  Some  peculiarities  in  the  exordium  and  conclusion  of  the 
epistle. 

It  is  contrary  to  PauFs  usual  method  to  specify  bishops  and 
deacons  in  the  general  salutation.  The  reason  why  he  mentions 
them  particularly  in  this  letter  is  not  obvious,  Theophylact 
supposes,  that  the  bishops  are  saluted  separately  from  the  mem- 
bers of  the  church  because,  in  conjunction  with  the  brethren^ 
they  had  exhibited  their  zcjil  towards  the  apostle  in  sending 
Epaphroditus  with  the  contribution.  The  Philippians  alone 
had  thus  ministered  to  PauPs  necessities.  This  supposition 
has  been  generally  adopted  as  probable.  It  will  be  observed^ 
that  the  members  are  first  mentioned :  ^  To  all  the  saints  in 
Christ  Jesus  which  are  at  Philippi,  with  the  bishops  and  dea- 
cons/ This  precedence  is  contrary  to  modern  ideas,  and  would 
doubtless  be  censured  as  unseemly,  were  it  not  stamped  with 
infallible  authority.  The  majority  of  the  clergy  in  these  days 
suppose  that  the  people  are  a  kind  of  appendage  to  themselves. 
This  idea  is  particularly  liable  to  rest  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
have  been  elevated  to  episcopal  dignity.  Yet  an  apostle  mentions 
a/l  the  saints  first :  the  bishops  and  deacons  come  after.  Here 
there  is  notliing  to  feed  the  vanity  of  the  human  mind. 

It  will  be  also  observed,  that  allusion  is  made  to  several 
bishops.  Presbyters  or  elders  are  not  mentioned.  Hence  it  has 
been  rightly  inferred,  that  presbyter  and  bishop  were  synony- 
mous terms  in  the  apostolic  age.  The  same  conclusion  is  de- 
monstrable from  other  passages.     There   was  no   distinction 
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between  prcs1)ytcr  and  bishop.  They  were  different  appellations 
belonging  to  the  same  spiritual  officers.  But  how  is  the  men- 
tion of  two  or  more  bishops  aceouuted  for,  since  modem  usage 
and  modern  ideas  lead  us  to  expect  no  more  than  one  ?  Are 
we  to  say,  witli  Michaelis,  that  the  christians  had  no  pubUc 
edifices  or  temples  Avhich  couttiiued,  as  in  later  ages,  an  assem- 
bly of  several  thousauds,  but  were  obliged  to  hold  their  meet- 
ings in  private  houses,  over  each  of  which  an  inspector  or  bishop 
presided?  This  explanation  is  insufficient,  because  it  is  utterly 
improbable  that  the  christians  in  Philippi  were  so  numerous  as 
to  be  under  the  necessity  of  distributing  themselves  into  little 
bands  or  companies.  It  is  an  idle  conjecture  to  assume,  that 
there  was  no  edifice  to  which  they  had  access  capable  of  afford- 
ing accommodation  to  all  members  of  the  church.  If  in  Ephe- 
sus  there  was  but  one  congregation,  much  more  may  wc  expect 
only  one  at  Philippi.  If  in  Jerusalem  there  was  only  one 
assembly  meeting  in  one  place,  much  more  may  this  be  affirmed 
of  the  comparatively  small  Philippi.  To  every  impartial  reader 
of  the  epistle  it  will  always  appear,  that  there  was  no  more  than 
one  congregation  meeting  for  worship  in  one  place.  There  were 
several  bishops  in  the  church.  Nor  was  a  plurality  of  pastors 
peculiar  to  the  Philippian  society.  Ephesus  too  had  its  elden 
(Acts  xx) ;  and  in  Ephesus  there  was  a  single  church.  Jerusa- 
lem had  its  bishops ;  and  in  it  there  was  one  church  or  asson- 
bly  of  christians.  Whether  all  the  apostolic  churches  had  a 
plurality  of  pastors,  although  such  a  feature  be  not  expressly 
attributed  to  them  in  the  New  Testament,  is  a  topic  whic^ 
cannot  be  discussed  in  this  ])lace.  The  settlement  of  it  involves 
an  answer  to  the  question,  Were  the  primitive  churches  similarly 
organised  ?  Did  the  apostles,  acting  under  iufaUiblc  direction,  and 
the  evangelists  whom  they  sanctioned,  give  the  same  jcoustitution 
to  all  y  Diiierent  inquirei's  will  furnish  different  replies  to  such 
a  qnesti(m. 

The  exordium  contains  no  mention  of  Paul's  apostolic  office, 
as  is  usual  in  his  other  letters.  He  associates  Timothy  with 
himself;  because  the  latter  had  been  M'ith  him  when  he 
founded  the  church  at  Philippi,  and  when  he  visited  it  subsc- 
({ucntly;  both  l)cing  denominated  bondmen  (SouXoi)  of  Jesus 
Christ.  His  laying  aside  the  a])ostolic  character  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  may  perhaps  be  explained  by  a  motive  of  delicacy. 
He  wislied  to  avoid  the  use  of  a  title  which  would  naturally 
suggest  a  claim  on  his  ])art  to  the  benefit  he  had  received. 
In  addition  to  this  it  should  be  remembered,  that  he  had  no 
reason  for  asserting  his  apostolic  authority.  There  were  no 
factions  in  the  church  to  which  he  was  writing.  The  believers 
liad  not  apostatized  from  the  faith,  or  given  heed  to  seducing 
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teachers  who  impugned  his  apostleship.  On  the  contrary,  the 
church  had  stood  firm  in  maintaining  his  doctrine  and  loving 
his  person.  The  apostle  cared  not  for  associating  with  his 
name  a  title  which  justly  belonged  to  him ;  as  long  as  there  was 
no  sufficient  cause  for  assuming  it.  Such  were  his  humility  and 
delicate  sense  of  propriety,  that  he  waived  the  higher  for  the  sake 
of  the  lower  appellation.    He  took  no  pride  in  names  and  titles. 

In  regard  to  the  salutations  at  the  conclusion  of  the  epistle,  it 
has  been  observed  by  Lardner  that  they  are  singular,  because 
different  from  those  of  the  other  epistles  written  about  the  same 
time.  First  it  is  said  :  ^  The  brethren  which  are  with  me  greet 
you.'  (iv.  21.)  Secondly,  'All  the  saints  salute  you/  (22.) 
The  brethren  are  Mark,  Aristarchus,  Jesus  Justus,  Demas, 
and  Luke,  who  had  joined  the  apostle  at  Borne,  and  en- 
deavoured to  promote  the  interests  of  Christianity  under  his 
direction.  The  salutation  sent  by  all  the  saints  was  prompted, 
not  merely  by  the  love  subsisting  between  all  the  brethren 
however  remote,  but  by  a  consideration  of  the  kind  present 
which  they  had  sent  the  apostle,  exhibiting  attachment  to  his 
person  and  the  cause  of  the  gospel.  Such  a  token  of  their 
regard  for  Paul,  must  have  tended  to  endear  the  donors  to  the 
christians  at  Rome.  The  individuals  ■  belonging  to  Csesar's 
household  are  particularly  mentioned  as  sending  salutations. 
Probably  Caesar's  freedmen  or  domestics  are  meant — those  who 
were  called  Ccesariani.  Whether  any  of  his  relatives  are  in- 
cluded in  the  appellation,  is  doubtftll.  There  is  no  proof  that 
Poppaea,  the  emperor's  wife,  was  a  christian;  although  Mack- 
niglit,  in  order  to  shew  that  she  favourably  regarded  the  apostle, 
quotes  the  epithet  which  Josephus  applies  to  her,  deoo-f/S^j  devout. 
Neither  is  there  any  ground  for  supposing  that  Seneca  was  of 
this  number,  for  he  did  not  belong  to  Caesar's  household,  neither 
was  he  at  any  time  a  christian,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained  from 
his  historv.  He  was  a  senator  in  the  citv.  Whether  these 
converts  were  chiefly  composed  of  such  as  had  been  Jewish 
slaves,  or  natives  of  Rome,  cannot  be  known ;  although  the 
former  is  more  probable  from  the  circumstance  that  Josephus 
was  introduced  to  Poppoea  by  a  Jewish  comedian  named  Ali- 
tyrus.  Doubtless  it  would  rejoice  the  Philippians  to  hear  that 
Christianity  found  its  way  into  the  palace  of  Csesar — a  place  full 
of  abomination  and  wickedness.  So  rare  an  instance  of  the 
power  of  truth  would  fill  their  minds  at  once  with  amazement 
and  consolation.  And  that  these  domestics  especially  saluted 
the  Philippians,  augured  well  for  the  release  of  him  by  whom  they 
had  been  converted,  and  for  the  cause  of  the  gospel  at  Rome. 

VI.  Authenticity  and  genuineness. 

These  have  never  been  called  in  question.     Testimonies  in 
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iiivour  of  its  authenticity  arc  found  in  Polycarp,  Ircnscus,  Clcin- 
cMit  of  Alexandria,  Teilullian,  and  the  epistle  of  the  churches 
of  Vionne  and  Lycnis.  Polycarp  writes :  '  For  neither  I,  nor 
any  one  like  ni(?,  can  reach  the  wisdom  of  the  blessed  and  re- 
nowned Paul,  who,  when  al)sent,  Avrote  to  you  letters  ;  into 
which  if  ye  look,  you  Avillbe  able  to  edify  yourselves  in  the  faith 
which  has  been  f^iven  you/*  And  attain:  ^  IJut  I  have  neither 
])(TC(nvcd  nor  heard  any  such  tliin;^  to  be  in  you,  anion^  whom 
the  Ijlcssed  Paul  laboured,  Avho  are  in  the  beginning  of  his 
Kpistle;  for  he  {^lories  in  you  in  all  the  churches,  which  then 
alone  knew  (iod/t  Ircnauis  savs :  SVs  also  Paul  says  to  the 
Pliilippians :  '  1  am  full,  havinj^  received  of  Epaphroditus  the 
things  which  w(M'(i  sent  from  you,  au  odour  of  a  sweet  smell,  a 
sacriiice  accc])tal)l(»,  well  pleasing  to  Ood/J  In  Chmient  of 
Alexandria  we  iind  the  following :  '  When  Paid  confesses  of 
hinisclf,  '  Not  as  though  I  had  already  attained,  either  were 
already  i)crf('('t/  kr.'  ^  Tertidlian  writes :  *  Of  whicli  [hope] 
being  in  suspense*  himself,  Avhen  he  writes  to  the  Pliilippians, 
'  If  l)y  any  means,  says  he,  I  might  attain  to  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead ;  not  as  though  1  had  already  attained,  or  were  ])er. 
i'ected/  II  In  the  ei)istl(;  of  the  churches  of  Viennc  and  Lyons, 
as  given  by  Kusebius,  is  the  following  ({uotation  of  Philip,  ii.  (\ : 
'  Who  also  wen;  so  far  followers  and  imitators  of  Christ :  who 
being  in  the  form  of  (iod,  thought  it  no  robbcrv  to  be  equal 
with  (lod/li 

Vn.  Contents. 

Wh(;ther  tlu;  apostle  wrote  more  epistles  than  one  to  the 
Pliili})pians  cannot  be  satisfactorily  determined.  Although 
they  had  sent  him  several  presents,  it  does  not  follow  that  he 

*  l)rrt  yan  fyoi,  nrrt  aWor  ofiaior  f/ioi  t'vvurm  KaTaKoXoi^iftrtit  ry  irn^i^  rin' 
fniKdtnoii  Kul  h'i'oiuu  WdiiXoii'-or  Kni  uTTt'oi'  p/iii'  ty{}a\lftv  iiriroXti^  ti^  lif  iay 
tyKrTTTiirt,      (v}'i](U]fTKTih     u'lKin  ttfiHtrOiii     tir    riiv  lo^hlnav   r^tiv    Tt^ti\    k.t.\, — 

A'/i.  A(L  I*lii/i)//).,  cap.  iii.,  \u  1 1«,  cd.  Ilrfclc.  (cdilio  altera.)  1K42. 

+  K\rn  autciii  iiiliil  tale  sciisi  in  vobis,  vol  audivi,  in  (jiiibus  laboravic 
txatus  Paulas,  (|iii  est  is  [laiulati]  in  prinripio  rpistoloi  ejus.  De  vobis 
ftcnim  f(l(jriatur  in  omnibus  ccclcsiis,  (\\.\iv  Dcuni  sole  tunc  cognovcrant. — 
/</.  \).  \'2'2,  cap.  xi. 

t  (Jucmadmodum  ct  Pauhis  Philippcnsibus  ait:  Replctus  sum  accepli* 
ab  Fipaj)lir()dil(),  (|un'  a  vobis  inissa  sunt,  odorcm  suavitatis,  hoRtiam  accci>- 
tabileni,  placen tern  Deo.- -/(/;<Tv.  Iltrres.^  lib.  iv.,  cap.  34,  p.  S'ili.  Ed. 
(irabc. 

§  \iTor  ufidXirfiiri'Tor  rar  II«ir\(>»»  Tr^pi  httTttr'  Or/c  on  iicti  t\a}^oi\  «.r.X.— 
Prn'dntr.^  \\\),  j.,  p.  10/,  ]),  Scc  also  Stromatn,  lib.  iv.,  p.  ftll,  A  ;  Cohor!. 
(If/  (,\nhs.,  ]).  ')(;,  n.  (Kd.  Colon.  Kiss.) 

;l  Ad  (juarn  ( juslitiani)  pendens  et  ipse,  (|uum  Philippcnsibus  scribit.  « 
rpiM,  inrpiit,  concurrain  in  n^urrcctioncni  <picu  est  a  mortuis;  nun  ^luia 
jam  acccpi,  aul  consummatu^  sum.--   Di  /ft\'ur.  CimiiA;  cap.  xxiii. 

•  ()"i  Kdi  fTi  Tonnvror  ^^|\^oT^t^  Kni  iiifiijTtii  \oinn'  *%M'iijto,  or  Iv  ftoii^y  l»ii  >* 
v7r(in\Mi'  ovK  a(»7rr/y/ioj'  t'lylifrtiro  to  Uvai  'tfjit  U»»^, — hu^vb,  //.  2«'.  hb.  ▼.  Cap. 'J. 
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had  made  written  acknowledgments  of  them,  as  MichaeUs 
imagines.  Three  circumstances  seem  to  favour  the  opinion  that 
he  had  sent  several  letters.  In  chapter  iii.  18,  it  is  written : 
^  For  many  walk  of  whom  /  have  told  you  often/  &c.  In  iii.  1, 
we  also  find  the  following :  ^  To  write  the  same  things  to  you,  to 
me,  indeed,  is  not  grievous,'  &c.  Again ;  Polycarp  mentions 
letters  to  the  Phihppians  as  having  been  written  to  them  by 
Paul.  Yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  these  considerations  afford 
but  a  slight  presumption,  because  they  are  capable  of  another 
explanation.  Thus,  gAsyov  (iii.  18)  may  be  restricted  to  his  for- 
mer discourses  when  present.  To  unite  the  same  things  to  you, 
is  a  phrase  that  may  import,  to  write  the  same  things  which  I 
previously  inculcated  by  word  of  mouth,  as  Beza,  RosenmiiUer, 
and  others,  understand  it ;  or,  to  write  the  same  things  to  you 
as  I  have  written  to  other  churches,  as  Macknight,  with  less 
probability,  interprets  it.  The  plural  hKrroXoi)  employed  by  Poly- 
carp, may  be  used  for  the  singular,  as  Cotelerius  has  shown. 
The  passage  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  Polycarp's  Epistle^ 
already  quoted,  has  been  adduced  for  the  purpose  of  neutraliz- 
ing the  plural  number  siricrToXai  as  employed  in  the  third  chap- 
ter. But  the  singular  number  (epistoUB  ejus)  may  here  allude 
to  the  most  prominent,  i.e.,  the  present  epistle.  Lardner,  after 
Salmeron,  thinks,  that  the  plural  eTricrroXai  means  not  only  the 
Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  but  also  both  Epistles  to  the  Thes- 
salonians,  because  the  words,  *He  glories  in  you  in  all  the 
churches  which  then  alone  knew  God,'  are  taken  from  2  Thess.  i. 
4.  This  is  doubtful.  The  quotation  is  not  very  clear.  On  the 
whole,  it  never  can  be  proved  that  the  apostle  had  written  to 
the  Philippians  previously  to  his  sending  them  the  present 
canonical  letter.  But  in  our  view  there  is  a  presumption  in 
favour  of  his  having  done  so. 

Heinrichs  advocated  the  opinion,  that  the  epistle  is  composed 
of  two  letters,  different  in  argument  and  object;  the  one  ad« 
dressed  to  the  whole  community  at  Philippi,  the  other  intended 
for  the  apostle's  intimate  friends  alone.  The  former  is  sup- 
posed to  contain  chapters  i.,  ii.,  iii.,  verse  1  as  far  as  h  Kvgla; 
and  iv.  21 — 23  (inclusive) :  the  latter,  chapter  iii.  beginning 
with  Tu  aura  yga(pnv  in  the  first  verse,  and  chapter  iv.  1 — ^20, 
The  two  letters  are  thought  to  have  received  their  present  posi- 
tion and  form  wlien  the  New  Testament  epistles  were  coUected. 
The  words  to  Koknov,  x^.iq^T9  ev  Kvqioi  certainly  appear  to  indi- 
cate the  speedy  termination  of  the  letter,  as  the  analogy  of 
2  Cor.  xiii.  11 ;  Ephes.  vi.  10;  2  Thess.  iii.  1,  shows.  Not  that 
the  verb  ^ulgsre  is  necessarily  valedictory,  or  equivalent  to  the 
Latin  valete ;  but  that  the  adverbial  expression  to  Xqitsov  indicates 
a  summing  up  in  brief  space  of  all  that  the  writer  intends  to 
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add.  In  1  TIicss.  iv.  1,  the  same  formula  stands  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  termination  of  the  Epistle^  intimating  that  it 
is  placed  at  the  end  of  an  important  topic^  ai  whatever  place  of 
the  Epistle  the  dicussion  of  such  a  topic  comes  to  a  close. 
Perliaps  the  apostle  originally  intended  to  conclude  it  at  iii.  1 ; 
but  when  Epaphroditus  did  not  immediately  set  out,  or  on  the 
receipt  of  additional  information  regarding  the  Judaisers,  he  was 
moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  append  a  warning  against  them. 

The  hypothesis  which  Heinrichs  ingeniously  developed  and 
defended,  was  approved  in  the  main  by  a  reviewer  in  the  '  Jena 
Litcratur-Zcitung '  for  1805.  It  was  afterwards  adopted^  with 
slight  variations^  by  Paulus.  But  it  has  never  met  with  gene- 
ral approbation.  Besting,  as  it  does,  on  no  foundation,  and 
supported  by  arguments  more  specious  than  solid,  it  must  be 
abandoned  to  that  universal  neglect  into  which  it  has  already 
fallen.  It  has  been  refuted  by  Bertholdt,  Flatt,  Schott,  Kranse, 
Bhcinwald,  and  others.  It  is,  thercfore,  unneeessanr  to  enter, 
on  the  present  occasion,  upon  a  formal  demolition  of  it,  because 
it  has  found  so  little  favour  even  among  the  speculating  coun- 
trymen of  the  original  proposer. 

Tliis  Epistle  is  the  shortest  addressed  to  any  church,  except 
the  second  to  the  Thessalonians.  It  may  be  divided  into  six 
paragraphs,  or  parts.  The  doctrinal  and  the  moral  are  not 
separately  treated,  as  in  other  letters  written  by  PauL  Th^ 
are,  more  or  less  blended  throughout.  The  first  part  is  histo- 
ri(*al,  relating  to  the  writer's  condition  at  Rome.  The  Epistle 
does  not  exhibit  the  same  regularity  of  structure  or  sequence 
of  argument  as  generally  characterise  the  writings  of  the  apostle. 
There  arc  sudden  digressions,  and  breaks  in  the  logical  suc- 
cession of  ideas,  especially  towards  the  end.  The  intimacy 
subsisting  1)ctween  himself  and  his  readers,  no  less  than  the 
kindhcartcdness  of  the  latter,  rendered  an  artificial  plan  unne- 
cessary. Its  predominant  character  being  the  pathetic  and  the 
aflcctionate,  the  heart  of  the  apostle  is  exhibited  with  singular 
teiid(;nioss  and  beauty  of  expression.  His  reasoning  powers 
^^Tre  not  rcciuired  for  the  confutation  of  error  among  the  Philip- 
pians ;  and  tliere  is,  therefore,  less  of  the  formal  and  the  conse- 
cutive in  the  composition.  Its  general  tone  is  practicaL  The 
deep  canicstiicss  and  gnititude  of  the  writer  are  unfolded  in 
terms  ])crvadcd  by  nncomiuon  deliccicy  and  affection.  A  gene- 
rous tide  of  noble  feeling  is  poured  into  the  Epistle,  from  a  soul 
overflowing^  witli  tlie  purest  and  highest  sentiments  of  which 
liunumity  is  capable. 

The  six  i)araj^raplis  arc  those  :  [a).  Chap.  i.  1 — 11 ;  (A),  i.  12 
— ii.  IS;  (6).  ii.  19-30;  (rf).  iii.  1— iv.  1;  (c).  iv.  2—9; 
(/).  iv.  10—23. 
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(a),  i.  1 — 11.  After  the  inscription  and  salutation^  Paul  ex- 
presses his  gratitude  to  God  on  behalf  of  the  Fhilippians^  his 
continual  mention  of  them  in  prayer  since  the  time  they  re- 
ceived the  gospel,  and  his  confident  expectation  that  the  work 
of  sanctification  in  their  hearts  would  be  carried  on « until  the 
day  of  death,  and  perfectly  completed.  He  calls  God  to  witness 
his  deep-seated  affection  towards  them,  praying  that  their  love 
and  knowledge  might  be  still  more  abundant,  and  the  fruits  of 
their  righteousness  yet  more  productive. 

(A),  i.  12 — ^ii.  18.  That  the  Philippians  might  not  be  dejected 
on  account  of  what  had  befallen  him,  he  informs  them  that  God 
had  overruled  his  imprisonment  for  good,  by  rendering  it  sub- 
servient to  the  advancement  of  the  gospel.  His  bonds  had  been 
made  known  in  the  praetorium  and  throughout  the  city ;  and 
by  witnessing  his  patience  and  fortitude,  several  of  the  brethren 
had  been  induced  to  preach  the  gospel  all  the  more  fearlessly. 
Not  that  the  motives  of  all  who  proclaimed  Christ  were  pure, 
for  some  envied  the  apostle's  popularity,  but  yet,  as  long  as 
Christ  is  preached,  the  apostle  rejoices.  He  expresses  his  con- 
fidence in  the  fact  that  the  Redeemer  should  be  magnified, 
either  by  his  life  or  his  death,  although  he  thinks  it,  on  the 
whole,  more  desirable,  for  the  sake  of  the  Philippians  and 
others,  that  he  should  live  a  little  longer,  that  he  might  joyftdly 
meet  them  again.  But  whatever  might  be  the  issue  of  his  pre- 
sent captivity,  he  exhorts  them  to  lead  a  holy  life,  to  be  firmly 
united  in  one  spirit,  and  not  to  be  terrified  by  their  enemies. 
In  the  most  tender  and  pathetic  strains  he  beseeches  them  to 
cultivate  mutual  love,  to  avoid  vain  glory,  and  to  be  exceedingly 
humble  in  the  estimate  of  their  own  attainments.  To  enforce 
the  duty  of  humility  the  more  impressively,  he  next  introduces 
the  example  of  Christ,  who  left  the  glories  of  the  heavenly  state 
to  live  on  earth  a  life  of  lowly  obedience  and  suffering  for  the 
sake  of  men.  Having  described  the  Saviour's  person,  both  in 
his  humiliation  and  exaltation,  he  exhorts  them  to  work  out 
their  salvation  with  reverential  fear,  remembering  that  the 
divine  energy  was  not  inactive  within  them ;  to  avoid  murmur- 
ings  under  their  sufferings,  and  disputings  for  pre-eminence ;  to 
be  blameless  and  harmless  in  the  midst  of  an  evil  generation ; 
and  not  only  to  hold  fast,  but  also  to  diffuse  the  word  of  life 
around,  that  the  apostle  might  rejoice  in  the  day  of  Christ  on 
their  account. 

(c.)  ii.  19 — 30.  He  promises  to  send  Timothy  to  them,  of 
whom  he  speaks  as  a  disinterested,  zealous,  affectionate  minis- 
ter, and  one  whose  excellence  was  well  known  to  themselves. 
But  still  he  was  in  expectation  of  being  shortly  released,  and  of 
following  Timothy  to  Philippi.     He  then   gives   a  reason  for 
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sending  Epaphroditus  to  them  in  the  mean  time.  He  men- 
tions the  dangerous  sickness  of  their  messenger,  hia  earnest 
longing  to  return  to  his  flock,  and  the  selC-sacrificing  fidelity 
with  which  he  had  laboured.  Him  he  commends  to  their 
esteem  and  honour,  as  a  workman  worthy  cyf  their  highest 
regards. 

{d),  iii.  1 — ^iv.  1.  Having  understood  firom  Epaphroditus  that 
there  were  Judaising  teachers  at  Philippi,  the  apostle  in  this 
paragraph  warns  the  believers  against  them,  affirming  that  ih&f 
are  the  true  people  of  Ood  who  place  no  confidence  in  conformity 
to  the  law  of  Closes.  Had  this  law  furnished  ground  for  glorying, 
he  might  certainly  boast  of  it,  for  he  was  descended  A  Jewish 
parents,  circumcised,  a  rigid  Pharisee,  observing  all  its  outward 
requirements.  But  he  was  willing  to  forego  all  these  preten- 
sions for  Christ,  while  he  sought  justification  by  faith  in  His 
righteousness  alone.  Hence  lus  great  object  was  to  ibioi^  the 
Saviour,  to  become  experimentally  acquainted  with  Him  in  the 
efficacy  of  his  resurrection  producing  a  spiritual  resurrection  in 
him,  and  preparing  him  for  a  glorious  immortality ;  to  endure 
like  sufferings  with  the  Redeemer  for  His  sake;  and  being 
united  to  Him,  to  attain  to  the  certainty  of  a  blessed  resurrec- 
tion. He  proceeds  to  describe  his  christian  experience  as  pro- 
gressive. He  always  aimed  at  higher  attainments  in  the  chiii- 
tian  life :  hence  he  exhorts  them  to  follow  his  example,  hj 
walking  after  the  same  rule  as  they  had  done  already.  In  con- 
trast with  his  own  aims  and  conduct,  he  places  the  practices  of 
the  Judaiscrs,  whom  he  describes  as  enemies  of  the  true  doctrine, 
sensual,  unclean,  wordly-mindcd,  selfish.  How  unlike  this  to 
the  apostle  whoso  citizenship  was  in  heaven,  and  who  was 
always  looking  for  the  Saviour  to  raise  him  to  a  blessed  immor- 
tality !  The  Philippians,  therefore,  as  having  the  same  fSsith 
and  prospect,  are  exhorted  to  stand  fast  in  the  Lord. 

(e).  iv.  2 — 9.  Paul  beseeches  Euodiaa  and  Syntyche  to  be 
reconciled ;  entreats  his  '  true  yoke-fellow '  to  assist  se^'end 
pious  women  in  their  evangcUcal  labours,  who  had  maintained 
the  truth  of  the  gospel  along  with  himself  and  Clement.  After 
this,  he  subjoins  a  few  general  precepts  relative  to  spiritual  jot, 
moderation,  and  contentment.  Virtue  is  reconmiended  in  sU 
the  different  forms  in  which  the  wisdom  of  aucieut  philosophy 
had  presented  it ;  and  as  the  Philippians  had  seen  it  so  em- 
bodied in  himself,  they  arc  enjoined  to  practise  it  in  its 
widest  aspect. 

(/).  iv.  10 — 23.  He  thanks  the  Philippians  for  the  signal 
l)roof  of  their  kindness  towards  him,  but  intimates,  with  a 
delicacy  and  nobleness  of  soul  never  surpassed,  that  he  had 
learned  to  be  contented  in  whatever  circumstances  he  might  be 
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placed ;  prepared  to  suffer  want  if  needful,  or  to  have  an  abun- 
dance of  the  conveniencies  of  hfe,  with  equanimity  of  temper 
trained  in  the  school  of  Christ.  The  Saviour's  strength  enabled 
Paid  to  do  and  to  suffer  all  His  will  concerning  fim.  After 
stating  that  he  was  more  pleased  with  their  gift  as  an  evidence 
of  their  Christianity  than  as  a  supply  of  his  own  wants,  he  en- 
courages them  to  expect  an  abundant  fulfilment  of  all  their 
desires  from  God  the  Father,  to  whom  he  ascribes  all  the  glory. 
The  Epistle  closes  with  salutations,  and  the  usual  benediction. 


Art.  II.     TJie  Collegian's  Guide.     By  the  Rev.  *****  *^  M,A., 
College,  Oxford.     London:  Longman.     1845. 

This  book  aims  at  conveying  useful  instruction  under  a  form  not 
unpalatable  to  young  and  rather  thoughtless  readers.  In  order 
to  gild  the  pill  which  it  desires  to  administer,  it  condescends  to 
a  certain  amount  of  slang  which  had,  at  first  opening,  rather 
prejudiced  us  against  it.  A  person  who  has  acquired  a  taste  for 
foolish  university  stories,  will  find  all  reading  of  that  sort  dan- 
gerous, in  spite  of  the  moral  which  the  story  is  designed  to  con- 
vey. Nor  are  we  sure  that  the  book  before  us  has  wholly 
escaped  that  objection,  although  we  cheerfully  acknowledge  that 
no  student  could  read  it  through  without  finding  amply  suf- 
ficient to  sober  his  silly  and  flighty  notions. 

Whether  a  person  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  universities 
would  glean  from  this  book  any  clear  conception  of  their  sys- 
tem, we  are  somewhat  in  doubt.  The  writer  plunges  so  rudely 
into  the  midst  of  affairs,  and  takes  so  many  things  for  granted, 
that  a  stranger  would  be  for  some  time  bemazed  rather  than 
instructed.  Vivid  scenes  are  drawn,  which  are  like  the  lifting 
up  of  a  curtain  to  give  particular  glimpses  of  university  life ; 
but  a  general  confusion  remains  for  some  time,  which  may  with 
difficulty  be  dispelled  by  a  careful  re-consideration  of  the  whole 
book.  For  ourselves,  nevertheless,  it  has  several  points  of  in- 
terest, partly  as  exhibiting  the  thoughts  of  a  well-intentioned 
and  intelligent  academician,  partly  as  giving  us  in  a  fair  and 
accessible  form  the  standard  apology  offered  by  university  men 
for  the  system  of  things  existing  in  what  ought  to  be  the  seats 
of  learning. 

We  are  slightly  puzzled  by  a  few  points,  which  awakened  in 
us  more  than  once  an  apprehension  that  the  writer  was  not  so 
well  acquainted  with  the  University  of  Oxford  as  he  pretends  to 
be ;  and  we  will  notice  them,  even  at  the  risk  of  betraying  our 
own   ignorance, —  expressly  adding,  that   our  doubts  entirely 
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vanished  as  we  continued  the  perusal  of  the  book.  In  page  5, 
he  represents  some  Oxford  tutor  talking  of  '  the  enormity  of  a 
pensioner  getting  into  debt/  Now  we  had  always  understood 
that  pensioner  was  exclusively  a  Cambridge  word ;  and  we  know 
positively  that  commoner  is  the  ordinary  name  at  Oxford  for 
students  who  are  not  on  the  foundation^  and  who  '  pay '  the  full 
college  bills^  without  having  any  liigher  rank ;  which  is  what 
pensioner  means.  In  page  34,  and  elsewhere,  he  speaks  as 
though  to  be  ^  chums '  were  a  common  thing :  the  word  perhaps 
has  of  late  been  assuming  a  new  sense ;  but '  chums ' — i.e.,  part- 
ners of  the  same  room — ^are  said  to  have  long  been  exceed- 
ingly rare  in  either  university.  In  page  290,  he  tells  of  a  man 
who  would  have  been  in  the  first  class,  but  who,  from  deficiency 
in  the  knowledge  of  divinity,  was  placed  in  the  second.  This 
must  be  something  new ;  for  it  is  currently  and  confidently 
stated  by  Oxford  men,  that  the  divinity  examination  afiects 
solely  the  passing  or  not  passing  of  the  candidate ;  and  that  if 
he  passes  at  all,  it  is  not  allowed  to  damage  his  prospects  in  the 
class  list,  however  badly  he  may  have  done  in  that  particular 
line.  In  page  209,  he  has  a  strange  story  of  a  deception  prac- 
tised on  a  bishop^s  chaplain  by  a  candidate  for  orders,  when 
required  to  write  the  usual  'Latin  Sermon.'  No  doubt  this 
must  mean  the  Latin  Essay,  which  is  written  at  the  examina- 
tion ;  at  least,  this  is  all  that  we  can  hear  of  by  private  in- 
formation.* 

Let  these  and  other  things  pass ;  and  let  us  turn  a  little  to 
the  work  itself,  which  has  many  sensible  passages,  written  with 
very  good  feeling : — 

"  All  I  know  about  Oxford/  interrupted  Fred,  '  is  what  I  have  heard 
of  wine  parties,  and  riding  home  from  BuUington  two  on  one  saddle, 
breaking  glasses  as  soon  as  you  have  drunk  out  of  them,  and  all  in 
fact  which  I  have  picked  up  from  a  few  reports  of  actions  for  debt 
brought  by  Oxford  tradesmen,  and  treatises  of  college  life.' 

'  *  Then,  Fred,  you  have  imbibed  the  very  notions  which  I  am 
most  desirous  to  keep  out  of  your  mind.  Such  publications  do  a 
positive  injury  to  society,  showing  but  part  of  college  life,  and  tbst 
part  shamefully  exaggerated.  The  worst  is  that  they  fill  the  minds 
of  school-boys  with  examples  of  profligacy  and  give  a  taste  for  dis- 
sipation ;  and  instead  of  things  honourable  and  of  good  report,  in 
which  neither  Oxford  nor  Cambridge  would  he  found  wanting  on  a 
fair  comparison  of  good  and  bad  together,  scenes  of  folly  and  of  vice 
are  crowded  togetiier  and  set  forth  in  flaming  colours,  as  an  average 
sample  of  the  whole.  And  why  ?  because  forsooth,  the  minds  of 
those  writers  who  condescend,  or  arc  flt  to  minister  to  the  vulgar 

*  Since  the  above  was  written,  wc  have  learned  positively  fioia  two 
unrjucstionablc  sources,  that  our  criticisms  are  perfectly  oomcL 
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palate,  have  an  affinity  to  vice,  but  not  to  virtue,  and  because  there 
are  fifty  readers  of  the  lives  of  profligates  to  one  admirer  of  such 
worthies  as  those  enshrined  in  the  pages  of  good  old  Isaac  Walton. 
But  be  advised,  Frederic,  forget  such  scenes;  they  have  as  little 
claim  to  the  title  of  Life  in  Oxford  as  a  certain  Tom  and  Jerry  history 
of  cockfights,  the  prize-ring,  sporting  taverns,  and  the  lowest  dens  of 
thieves  and  drunkards,  deserved  to  be  called  Life  in  London. 

'  Stand  for  a  moment  in  Cheapside ;  see  the  unwearied  stream  of 
cabs,  omnibuses,  merchants'  waggons,  and  vehicles  of  all  kinds  ;  pic- 
ture  to  yourself  the  establishment,  the  business,  and  the  commerce  of 
which  each  must  be  the  representative  and  the  product.  Look  at 
the  double  stream  on  each  side  of  the  way  of  busy  passers  to  and  fro, 
with  quick  step  and  contracted  brow,  each  absorbed  in  his  own  en- 
terprises ;  and  when  you  have  formed  some  kind  of  estimate  of  the 
countless  thousands  engaged  in  the  honourable  duties  of  commercial 
life,  then  ask  yourself  where  are  the  brutes  and  the  bullies,  the  mad* 
men  and  the  profligates,  whom  many  are  so  far  imposed  on  as  to 
believe  the  chief  actors  on  the  vast  stage  of  London  life.  No  less 
erroneous  are  the  impressions  commonly  received  of  our  universities. 
It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  London  has  its  thieves,  its  rakes,  and  roues, 
of  every  grade,  from  the  titled  swindler  and  adulteress,  to  the  lowest 
pilferer  and  prostitute  of  St.  Giles's.  It  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  in 
Oxford  there  are  those  who  glory  in  their  shame,  buy  that  for  which 
they  cannot  pay,  keep  company  with  stage- coachmen,  and  seem  to 
think  it  the  height  of  gentility  and  manliness  to  aflect  the  language 
of  the  boor  and  the  appetites  of  the  brute.  But  look  about  you  as 
you  pass  through  that  city  of  colleges,  and  ask  where  are  they,  and 
what  is  the  proportion  they  bear  to  the  many  by  whom  the  very 
mention  of  such  practises  is  frowned  away  in  disgust.  Compare 
those  of  academical  education  with  the  other  members  of  society,  and 
then  say  whether  their  manners  and  taste  are  such  as  to  argue  that 
the  exaggerated  excesses  of  the  universities  are  the  exception  or  the 
rule.  Doubtless,  youth  is  the  age  of  inexperience  and  folly,  of 
strong  temptations  to  commit  error,  and  utter  carelessness  to  conceal 
it.  This  is  the  case  all  the  world  over,  and  not  in  Oxford  only. 
Temptations  are  not  local.  They  are  more  from  within  than  from 
without ;  and  who  will  deny  that  the  same  number  of  young  men 
would  give  quite  as  much  cause  for  scandal  if  scattered  about  the 
country,  as  if  collected  together  in  colleges.  For,  though  large  soci* 
eties  of  the  young  engender  a  spirit  of  excitement  which  encourages 
slighter  excesses,  we  must  not  forget  that  it  also  originates  a  public 
opinion  and  a  sentiment  by  which  the  more  serious  failings  are  kept 
in  clieck. 

'  Whenever  therefore  we  hear  of  defying  proctors  or  tutors,  being 
at  the  mercy  of  dunning  creditors,  and  using  childish  tricks  to  evade 
them,  climbing  college  walls,  mixing  with  low  company,  and  being 
countenanced  in  intemperance  of  any  kind,  we  shall  do  well  to  con- 
sider that  the  persons  who  amuse  us  with  such  stories  have  only 
picked  up  a  tale  of  the  extravagances  of  some  silly  fellow  in  an  un- 
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guarded  moment,  and  that  such  practises  are  known  to  the  majority 
only  to  be  laughed  at  and  despised.' ' — pp.  63 — 56. 

In  spite  of  this  w.iming,  we  somewhat  fear  that  the  various 
talcs  to  be  found  in  this  vohime  will,  on  the  whole,  leave  ou  the 
reader  an  inij)rcssion  that  the  University  of  Oxford  has  a  greater 
proportion  of  giddy  and  profligate  members  than  the  writer  can 
mean  to  admit.  Let  us  lietu:  from  him  what  is  the  use  of  going 
to  college : — 

' '  These  remarks,  Fred,  are  quite  enough,  I  hope,  to  make  you 
understand  tliat  the  formation  of  character  is  the  chief  object  of  • 
university,  and  that  study  and  lectures  are  means,  but  not  the  only 
means,  to  that  end. 

' '  Now  then  let  mc  give  you  a  hasty  sketch  of  the  purity  of  the 
sphere  and  numerous  influences  to  \Uiich,  by  the  bounty  of  founders 
and  the  mellowing  agency  of  revolving  years,  youths  of  tender  minds 
and  plastic  habits  are  committed,  as  it  were,  to  a  genial  clime,  to 
allow  their  constitutions,  mental  and  moral,  to  gain  strength,  tone, 
and  vigour,  before  they  encounter  the  corrosive  cares  and  ruder 
shocks  of  busy  life — before  they  encounter  those  gales  of  adversity 
which  have  so  often  made  shipwreck  of  simple  truth  and  unguarded 
honesty — belbre  the  daily  quest  of  daily  bread,  tnalesvada /amet  rf 
turpis  cgestaSf  the  evil  suggestions  of  want  and  the  shame  of  poverty, 
ever  peering  in  tlie  distance,  have  absorbed  and  engrossed  us  with 
tlie  cares  of  the  body,  and  made  us  forget  the  untold  riches  of  the 
mind  and  the  uncounted  treasures  of  one  immortal  soul.' 

* '  Why,*  says  Fred,  *  you  seem  to  look  upon  us  as  not  fall  grown; 
as  if  our  marrow  were  not  fully  set  nor  our  strength  matured.  Just 
as  some  go  to  Italy  for  the  benefit  of  the  air  while  they  arc  whit 
their  mothers  call  'growing  boys,'  for  fear  a  sedentary  occupation  at 
too  early  an  a^e  should  hurt  them,  so  we  arc  to  enter  a  university 
for  the  str(!n^thi;ning  and  maturing  of  our  characters.' 

'  '  Thiit  is  the  very  idea  1  intended  to  convey;  th6  doctors  in  the 
one  case  corr(^sl)ond  with  the  tutors  in  the  other,  and  socict?  and 
college  lectures  to  air  and  exercise :  then,  our  nerves  are  not  ined 
and  tempers  fretted  l)y  money  making  cares  and  the  contentions  of 
business,  while  our  minds  are  amused  andreflncd  by  the  pure  scenery 
around  us,  no  less  in  the  grey  cloisters  and  verdant  gardens  of  Ox- 
ford than  in  the  unclouded  beauties  of  Italy.  With  many  a  sea-side 
patient,  physicians  tells  us,  it  is  not  the  air,  the  diet,  or  the  bathinj. 
that  is  the  chief  source  of  health,  but  the  tranquillity  of  the  temper, 
the  repose  and  serenity  of  mind,  with  other  secret  influences  un- 
known at  home,  part  independent  of  any  of  these  causes,  and  part 
the  result  of  all.  Whether  we  seek  to  recruit  our  bodies  or  o^ir 
minds,  we  must  not  deny  tlie  elliciency  of  little  causes,  because  we 
cjin  scarcely  identily  tliem  in  the  greatness  of  their  eflccts.  This  \>.  to 
stifle  science  in  the  very  cradle — to  tiirow  many  a  healing  balm  away, 
and  to  disdain  to  be  cured  till  we  are  as  wise  as  our  physician. 

' '  '  The  real   virtue  of  collegiate  studies,'  says  an  elegant  writer. 
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*  is  still  as  little  known  by  the  generality  as  it  was  a  hundred  ywiB 
ago.  Not  one  in  fifty,  even  of  those  who  have  moat  profited  by 
them,  could  give  the  true  reasons  of  their  excellence.  University 
studies  are  but  a  small  part  of  collegiate  education.  Profeeeon  or 
lecturers  may  form  the  scholar,  they  cannot  make  the  man.'— 'It  is 
on  this  formation  of  character — a  higher  aim,  surely,  than  any  mere 
scientific  acquirements,  that  our  universities  and  pnUic  sohools  moal 
take  their  stand.  The  best  of  all  knowledge-HBelf-knowledge— 4s 
the  staple  they  impart.  A  man  educated  in  them  rarely  mistakes  his 
own  position  or  feels  uneasy  in  it.  The  value  of  this  knowledge  is 
an  old  truth.  It  is  false  to  say  that  the  world  gives  this,  and  there- 
fore it  is  a  confusion  of  ideas  and  an  Incorrect  statement  to  talk  of  the 
advantage  of  college  as  giving  a  knowledse  of  the  worid/ 

' '  No,  no,  Fred,  college  is  not  the  world ;  the  best  pert  of  college 
—-and  I  shall  say  more  of  this  by-and  by — is  thai  it  is  a  sedusioa 
from  the  world ;  a  gradual  and  tender  initiation  and  most  salutair 
antidote  and  preparation  for  the  world.  Before  you  oommit  youissu 
to  a  most  trying  and  baneful  climate,  you  would  do  well  to  train  your 
body  and  brace  your  nerves  against  the  infection  of  it.  Such  a  bane* 
ful  climate  is  the  world  at  large ;  such  a  place  of  trsining  is  a  univer- 
sity ;  such  an  antidote  to  the  worst  infections  of  our  oarnal  natare  is 
the  intellectual  and  spiritual  education  whidi  a  univeisi^  is  pier 
eminently  calculated  to  afford.  .  i 

*  *  Let  it  be  granted,  therefore,  Fred,  that  you  go  to  ooUeoe  for  tb^ 
maturing  and  formation  of  character  after  the  best  of  models— (hp 
model  of  the  christian  gentleman.  Painters  visit  Italy  to  form  m 
correct  taste  of  the  beauties  of  art;  Englishmen  enter,  or  should 
enter  their  universities  to  form  a  correct  taste  of  the  proprieties  of 
social  intercourse.  *  Manners  make  the  man/  says  the  copy ;  in 
real  truth  it  is  the  man  that  make  the  manners,  for  take  care  (^  the 
inward  man  and  the  outward  style  and  manners  will  take  care  of 
themselves ;  a  true  gentlemanly  style  being  but  the  index  and  expo- 
nent of  a  gentle  heart.'^ — pp.  64— -67. 


Consistently  with  such  views^  he  rather  scomfiilly  quotes 
against  Loudon  University  £!ollege  the  appellation  given  to  it 
by  Coleridge :  '  Oower-Street  lecture-room  /  and  in  £s  descrip- 
tion of  the  tendencies  of  life  everywhere  dse  hfiii  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  betrays^  we  thinks  the  prejudices  and  ignorance  of 
a  mere  Oxonian.  It  is  certainly  too  true^  that  if  the  sons  of 
our  aristocracy  were  w>t  sent  to  a  universily,  but,  instead  of  this, 
they  were  idling  with  grooms^  game-keepers^  and*  billiard 
players  (p.  60)^  or  dawdhng  at  the  mess  and  parade;  there 
would  be  no  reason  for  congratulating  them  on  escaping  the 
dangers  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  But  our  anthor  is  not  jus- 
tified in  libelling  industrious  life,  as  though  its  dull  routine  and 
strict  requirements  were  a  school  in  whicm  the  consdenoe  mu^t 
be  blunted  and  the  heart  hardened. 
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*  Tell  me  where  but  in  one  of  the  universities  can  you,  on  any 
stated  morning,  meet  ten  or  fifteen  young  men  together  accustomed 
only  to  the  best  society,  and  with  minds  untainted  by  the  selfislmess, 
the  jealousies,  the  contentions  and  animosities  which  the  daily  strug- 
gle tor  daily  bread,  the  galling  compromises  of  an  independent 
spirit,  and  all  the  contumely  which  the  deserving  from  the  unworthy 
takes,  insensibly  yet  indelibly  impress  upon  the  heart ;  blunting  the 
fine  edge  of  true  nobility,  and  marring  the  delicate  sensibility  of  the 
man?' — p.  134. 

There  is  no  true  morality  here ;  the  sentiment^  in  fact,  is,  in 
the  present  day,  analogous  to  the  monkish  errors  of  a  past  age. 
The  virtue  which  is  reared  in  the  open  world,  surely  far  excels 
in  robustness  the  untried  innocence  of  prosperity  and  retire- 
ment; the  'refinement'  and  'sensibility'  of  which  is  closely 
akin  to  selfishness,  and  is  as  likely  as  not  to  snap  on  the  tirst 
exposure  to  temptation.  j\forcover,  the  writer's  notion,  that  the 
ordinary  association  of  academic  youths  with  each  other  is  so 
peculiarly  profitable,  is  quite  Utopian,  and  opposed  to  his  owu 
good  sense  and  exi)cricnce. 

That  the  generous  friendships  sometimes  formed  in  college 
society,  are  of  great  value :  that  the  emulation  in  study  and  in- 
terchange of  thought,  cultivated  in  a  large  university,  is  a  pre- 
cious advantage,  which  mere  lectures  cannot  give  ;  will  be 
cheerfully  conceded :  nor  do  we  say  that  these  advantages  (in 
the  case  of  a  steady  young  man)  may  not  be  well  purchased  at 
the  expense  of  leaving  the  parental  roof  rather  prematurely. 
But  it  is  paradoxical  enough  to  treat  a  university,  in  which  young 
men  associate  solely  or  r;hicfly  with  one  another,  as,  in  itself,  and 
ordinarily,  a  purer  school  of  virtuous  training,  than  can  be 
found  by  those  who  reside  in  the  bosom  of  a  family,  and  are 
employed  in  the  study  or  practice  of  an  arduous  profession. 
There  is  also  a  hereditary  credulity  in  these  university  men, 
that  they,  and  they  alone,  rear  'christian  gentlemen  ;'  which  is 
really  quite  amusing.  To  claim  credit  for  this,  is  no  doubt  as 
easy  as  to  expatiate  on  their  own  '  orthodoxy,'  of  which  they  are 
themselves  the  judge.  The  manifest  fact  is,  that  a  majority  of 
the  academic  youths  come  from  families  in  which  gentleuienir 
manners  and  feelings  are  established  ;  and  this  influence  from 
trithoiit  fixes,  in  part  (but  in  part  only),  the  same  impress  on 
the  youthful  society  tvithia  the  universities.  In  moral  matters, 
the  universities  are  passive ;  at  best,  they  transmit,  but  do  not 
^(Mierate,  moral  infhuMice.  AVhile  the  country  gentlemen  were 
drunkards,  so  were  the  universitv  vouth  :  when  the  middle 
classes  and  the  evangelical  body  began  to  rise  in  |H>wer,  the 
universities  were  slowly  but  surely  atlccted  by  the  new  influ- 
ences which  oozed  into  them.     Society  at  large  would  uo  kmger 
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endure  nightly  frays  of  drunkards^  or  brutalizing  exhibitions  by 
day.  Riotous  outrages,  street  fights,  and  other  matters  rather 
inconsistent  with  the  character  of '  christian  gentlemen/  lingered 
at  the  universities,  when  they  had  been  put  down  wherever 
the  influence  of  the  middle  classes  reached,  and  kept  their 
ground  only  in  Irish  barbarism,  or  in  the  select  circles  of 
some  of  our  unworthy  aristocracy.  We  do  not  intend  to  ques- 
tion that  Oxford  is  at  present  a  place  where  ^  gentlemanly  man- 
ners '  may  be  learnt ;  but,  without  offence,  we  would  suggest  that 
this  is  no  exclusive  prerogative  of  either  university  :  and  to  claim 
this  as  their  peculiar  honour,  is  very  like  confessing  that  nothing 
else  can  be  claimed  for  them.  The  same  consciousness  in  the 
author  that  ^  Go  wer- Street  lectures^  are  very  superior  to  any  which 
Oxford  can  boast,  may  be  discerned  in  his  disparaging  remarks  on 
that  institution.  A  university  cannot  make  its  studies,  which  are 
its  essence,  a  secondary  thing,  and  choose  as  its  rightful  function 
that  most  vague  and  treacherous  object,  '  the  formation  of  cha- 
racter,^ or  the  producing  of  '  christian  gentlemen,'  without  in- 
volving itself  in  absurdity  and  confusion.  ^  Character '  may  be 
formed  in  the  army,  or  in  a  workshop ;  but  neither  the  army 
nor  the  workshop  will  form  it  the  better  by  making  this  their 
direct  aim.  The  valuable  lesson  of  obedience  is  learnt  by  serv- 
ing in  a  factory ;  but  factories  cannot  be  set  up  to  teach  men 
obedience.  Surely  a  university  will  then  form  character  best^ 
when  it  is  most  efficient  as  a  university,  for  its  own  legitimate 
ends.  At  present,  our  academicians  (without  ofience  let  it  be 
said)  have  tangled  themselves  in  a  ridiculous  net ;  they  have  set 
up  a  narrow,  exclusive,  aud  therefore  illiberal,  set  of  studies, 
which,  if  followed  out,  would  force  all  minds,  without  exception, 
tlirough  a  certain  routine.  When  common  sense  shows  that  a 
man  may  be  valuatble  as  a  member  of  society,  or  even  as  a 
magistrate  or  legislator,  without  the  technical  knowledge  here 
obtruded  on  him  ;  they  justify  him  in  making  academical 
studies  a  secondary  thing,  and  cover  the  offence  by  saying,  that 
he  comes  to  the  university  not  so  much  for  the  studies  of  the 
place  as  to  form  his  character.  Instead  of  enlarging  their 
studies  to  meet  his  case,  they  carve  out  for  themselves  a  new 
function,  'formation  of  character;'  which  they  can  always  pretend 
to  have  fulfilled  successfully,  and  be  secure  against  criticism. 
They  desire  to  enjoy  the  honours  and  emoluments  contingent 
on  rccei\ing  within  their  walls  the  entire  rising  generation  of 
our  aristocracy;  and  yet,  not  to  have  the  discomfort  of  so  adapt- 
ing their  studies  to  the  wants  of  every  age  as  that  they  may 
properly  enforce  them  upon  all  their  professed  students.  In 
making  this  charge,  we  admit  that  the  writer  before  us  evidently 
leans  to  the  opinion  that  no  one  has  any  business  at  the  uni- 
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vcrsity  wlio  docs  not  come  tliitlier  to  study.  Such  he  gives  as 
the  opinion  of  his  '  Mr.  Churton/  a  young  tutor  of  the  new 
school.  Yet  it  is  clear  that  he  knows  it  to  be  impossible  to  en- 
force study  on  all,  without  great  changes  in  the  prevalent  'idea* 
of  a  university.  We  hope  that  no  one  will  understand  us  as 
declaring  war  against  the  Greek  classics,  in  which  chiefly  the 
Oxonians  pride  themselves.  K  this  were  the  place  for  enlarging 
on  that  topic,  we  could  show  that  we  highly  esteem  such  know- 
ledge, rightly  applied.  But  that  is  quite  different  from  aRsent- 
ing  to  the  dogma,  that  a  system  which  has  grown  up  by  accident, 
and  whose  chief  characteristics  arc  drawn  from  the  ignorance 
and  deficiencies  of  a  remote  age,  is  a  suitable  training  for  the 
intellect  of  the  present  day.  Until  a  great  enlargement  of  views 
has  been  brought  about, — until  it  shall  be  admitted  that  Bacon 
is  superior  to  Aristotle,  Adam  Smith  and  Hallam  to  Thucydi- 
des ;  or  to  speak  more  vaguely,  until  the  universities  teach  the 
most  valuable  knowledge  which  the  nation  and  age  can  afford ; 
they  will  never  attain  moral  power  to  enforce  attention  on  their 
studies.  At  present,  they  dare  not  exert  the  sternness  of  disci- 
pline for  which  they  have  the  legal  authority.  They  are  forced 
to  wink  at  gentlemanly  idlers,  and  to  trump  up  the  fancy  that 
the  universities  exist  to  form  '  christian  gentlemen/  because 
they  feel  that  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  every  body 
who  has  talents  for  it  to  devote  weeks  and  months  to  the  trashy 
rhetoric  and  ini satisfactory  ethics  of  Aristotle,  to  the  tedious 
narratives  of  Livy  and  Tolybiua,  or  the  witty  obscenities  of  Aris- 
tophanes. All  tliese  books  have  their  value ;  but  it  is  too  much 
to  (Icnnand  that  they  shall  be  the  very  staple  of  the  study  of  a 
national  univcTsitv,  in  this  nineteenth  centurv,  and  shall  be 
nia(l(^  so  ])rominent  as  to  exclude  things  far  more  valuable.  It 
should  be  the  ])lace  of  professors  to  extract  what  is  best,  from 
writers,  who  are  too  voluminous  or  too  difficult,  in  comparison 
M'ith  their  intrinsic  worth,  to  be  studied  by  the  younger  mem- 
bers ;  whos(!  time  would  then  be  economised  for  other  uses. 

'J'he  writer  before  us  has  some  very  energetic  and  seasonable 
])rotests  against  the  system  known  at  the  universities  by  the 
name  of  ^  cramming  ;'  an  evil,  which  nothing  can  keep  down  but 
sound  judgment  in  examiners.  The  following  details  will  be 
read  with  interest : — 

'  '  The  stiulios  of  Belton  and  Lij)sley  were  ol'afar  less  worthy  kind. 
A  short  account  of  them  will  serve  to  oxi)lain,  while  it  holds  up  to 
yet  greater  cont(Mn])t  the  practice  of  crainniing. 

' '  l''irst,  wc  must  o])sorvc  that  all  exiuninations  imply  the  exigence 
of  examiners,  and  examiners,  like  otlier  mortal  beings,  lie  open  to  the 
frauds  of  dc::>igning  men,  through  the  uniformity  and  sameness  of 
their  proceedings.     This  unifornuty  inventive  men  have  analysed  and 
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y  reduced  to  a  system,  founding  thereon  a  certain  science,  and  com* 
•ponding  art,  called  cramming. 

' '  I  will  exemplify  my  meaning  by  the  usual  divinity  examinations. 

' '  Every  candidate  for  a  degree  is  expected  to  pass  a  general  exa* 
mination  in  the  Old  Testament  as  well  as  in  the  Gospels  and  Acts  of 
ihe  Apostles.  He  must  also  be  able  to  construe  the  gospels  in 
Oreek,  and  to  repeat  and  prove  from  scripture  the  Thirty-nine  Arti- 
cles.   For  this  general  examination  there  are  two  ways  of  preparing. 

' '  One  is  the  plain  honourable  way  practised  by  Allen.  He  read 
his  Bible  carefully,  and  reflected  on  every  point  alike.  The  result 
of  this  is  a  sound  and  generally  available  knowled^  of  scripture. 

' '  This  is  one  way  of  preparing  for  an  examination.  Knowledge  so 
attained  is  improving  to  the  mind ;  and  though  it  may  waste  a  litd^ 
by  keeping,  still  it  will  not  entirely  evaporate  as  soon  as  the  exami* 
nation  is  over ;  but  the  professor  of  the  art  of  crammiog  reasons  a» 
follows :— 

' '  The  object  of  the  men  who  apply  to  me  ia  not  to  sain  knowledge 
but  to  gain  testamurs.  If  I  could  retail  these  slips  of  paper  at  once 
without  being  guilty  of  forgery,  it  would  save  a  great  deal  of  trouble, 
and  six  months  after  the  examinations  are  over,  it  would  be  quite  as 
beneficial  to  my  pupils  as  any  instruction  they  are  capable  of  recinv- 
ing.  This  is  my  position,  not  my  &ult.  I  shoold  gready  piefer  to 
gain  a  livelihood  by  assisting  young  men  of  well-formed  mii^ds,  to 
take  full  advantage  of  a  university  course,  and  to  attain  to  that  profid-^ 
ency  which  an  examiner's  testamur  is  supposed  to  imply.  But  since 
parents  will  be  so  foolish  as  to  send  their  sons  to  college,  and  to  keep 
them  there  three  years  in  spite  of  the  deaiest  evidence  that  every 
term  a  great  deal  of  their  knowledge  is  running  out  and  very  little 
coming  in  ;  and  since  these  sons  at  last  come  to  me  and  say,  *  We 
know  less  than  when  we  lefl  school :  six  months  only  remain  to  com- 
plete the  work  for  which  the  university  allows  four  years :'  what  am 
I  to  do  ?  There  is  competition  among  private  tutors  as  well  ae 
among  the  members  of  every  other  profession.  He  gets  most  pupils 
who  has  fewest  plucks,  just  as  the  lawyer  has  most  briefs  who  obtains 
most  verdicts,  without  the  least  regard  to  the  justice  of  his  client's 
cause.  I  must  make  the  most  of  the  six  months  which  remain.  To 
impart  sound  knowledge  is  impossible,  as  I  have  no  time  to  lay  a  sure 
foundation.  I  must  confine  myself  to  that  kind  of  knowledge  which 
will  be  most  serviceable  for  the  present  purpose.  In  other  words, 
mental  improvement  and  available  information  do  not  properly  belong 
to  my  profession.  Intellectual  attainments  with  me  are  only  a 
means  to  an  end — that  end  being  to  obtain  testamurs.  With  what 
kind  of  intellectual  attainments  am  I  concerned  t  with  such  only  as 
come  into  play  at  examinations.' 

"The  first  point,  therefore,  in  which  a  crammer  differs  from  other 
tutors  is  in  the  selection  of  subjects.  While  another  tutor  would 
teach  every  part  of  the  books  given  up,  he  virtually  reduces  their 
quantity,  dwelling  chiefly  on  the  *  likely  parts.' 

' '  The  second  point  in  which  a  crammer  excels  is  in  fixing  the  at- 
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tention,  and  reducing  subjects  to  the  comprehension  of  ill-fonned 
and  undisciplined  minds. 

' '  The  third  quahfication  ofa  crammer  is  a  happy  manner  and  ad- 
dress, to  encouruge  the  desponding,  to  animate  the  idle,  and  to  make 
the  exertions  of  the  pupil  continually  increase  in  such  a  ratio,  that  be 
shall  be  wound  up  to  concert  pitch  by  the  day  of  entering  the  schools. 

'  *  In  each  of  these  three  points,  as  in  all  other  matters,  practice 
makes  perfect.  Besides,  there  is  ample  scope  for  genius  and  invea- 
tion,  and  doubtless  the  most  successful  tutors  have  had  high  natural 
endowments. 

' '  There  was  for  some  years,  and  perhaps  still  is,  in  Oxford,  a  pro* 
fessor  of  the  art  of  cramming,  of  great  notoriety.  He  was  once  a  fel- 
low of  one  of  the  colleges,  and  some  say  he  lost  his  fellowship 
by  his  irregularities  and  low  propensities.  Those  who  condescended 
to  apply  to  him  had  to  seek  him  not  uncommonly  at  some  low  public 
house. 

' '  This  classic  lecturer  was  described  to  me  by  one  who  had  seen 
him  exercising  his  vocation  in  terms  which  I  should  prejudice  the 
university  ii'  I  were  to  repeat.  Imagine  a  man  of  forty  years  of  age, 
unwashed,  and  unshorn,  redolent  of  tobacco,  and  flushed  and  bloated 
with  the  last  night's  beer,  sitting  in  a  college  room,  displaying  a  won- 
drous volubility  and  power  of  memory  in  classical,  logical,  and  scrip- 
tural literature,  without  a  book  or  any  other  assistance  than  a  cigar 
between  his  finger  and  his  thumb,  and  a  tankard  of  college  ale.  Of 
course  the  kind  of  technical  memory  and  illustrations  which  a  man  of 
tiiis  degraded  taste  would  introduce  are  of  too  painful  a  nature  for  any 
feeling  mind  to  think  of,  though  well,  too  well,  suited,  unhappily,  to 
the  perverted  tastes  of  that  small  portion  of  undergraduates  who  are 
80  shameless  as  to  countenance  him. 

' '  But  why  do  I  sully  my  pages  with  an  allusion  to  such  a  disgrace 
to  humanity  ?  It  is  not  only  in  proof  of  the  estimation  in  which  a 
talent  ibr  cramming  is  held,  but  I  have  also  another  and  a  more  ur- 
gent reason  for  alluding  to  this  person.  His  fame  has  been  recorded 
by  others,  ond  that  too  as  if  he  were  a  fair  average  specimen  of  Ox- 
ford characters,  and  not  a  solitary  exception  and  rare  excrescence 
from  a  generous  stock.  If  my  readers  have  ever  heard  of  this  person, 
and  are  disposed  to  lay  the  blame  on  the  university  which  he  infests, 
let  them  know  that  the  porters  of  several  colleges  have  or  had  strict 
orders  not  to  admit  him  inside  their  gates;  also,  that  it  was  generally 
believed  tliat  any  man  who  had  been  known  to  read  with  him  would 
have  a  strong  prejudice  to  contend  against  in  the  schools.'  '—pp.  229 

Wo  have  obscr\e(l,  that  the  complaints  against  the  cramming 
system  have  exceedingly  increased  at  Oxford,  with  that  of 
private  tutors,  in  the  last  twenty  years ;  and  that  at  Cambridge 
it  had  already  reached  a  great  height,  before  it  was  known  at 
Oxford,  also  side  by  side  with  the  private  tutors.  The  questions 
rising  out  of  the  remark  are  too  difficult  and  grave  to  be  trnted 
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Ib  liere ;  but  we  are  possessed  with  the  belief^  that  the  bst  change 
made  in  the  Oxford  system  of  examinations,  about  the  year 
pi  1830  (by  which,  in  many  respects,  they  approximated  to  the 
U  meehanical  system  of  Cambridge,  in  regfurd  to  'paperwoik'),  was 
^  jan  unhappy  one.  By  far  the  most  searching  questicms,  are  tiiose 
^f  i^ch  are  made  by  word  of  mouth;  in  which  an  experienced 

■  interrogator  cannot  be  deceived.    We  fbar,  however^  that  the 

■  prevalent  system  of  laying  on  the  examiners  much  work,  much 
<^  odium,  and  little  pay,  will  ensure  to  the  universily  of  Oxford  a 

r^ular  supply  of  inexperienced   and  (naturally)  injudicious 

'    examiners ;  and  thus  give  fresh  aid  to  the  system  of  cramming. 

I    For  the  worst  part  of  it  is,  that  illjudged  questions  tend  to  foroe 

'    this  contemptible  practice  of  overloading  the  memory  with 

details  that  must  instantly  be  forgotten^  on  aUe  candidatea 

whose  good  sense  spurns  and  abhors  it. 

The  writer  before  us  evidently  is  a  £svourable  type  of  the 
current  Oxford  feeling  as  regards  religion :  considering  which, 
we  are  struck  b^  views  which  now  and  then  show  themselves. 
The  following  is  rather  edifying  in  its  way,  concerning  a  wild 
youth  'rusfcicated'  (i.e.  temporarily  expeUed)  from  college^ 
whose  ordination  is  represented  as  aemgned  to  brvng  abant  mt 
Juture  conversion. 

' '  The  Rev.  A.  Croydon  Is  now  a  veiy  exemplary  parish  priest 
He  always  was  a  man  of  good  principles  and  of  a  generous  nature.  It 
was  his  honesty  and  artlessness  that  used  to  betray  him  to  college 
punishment.  I  do  not  deny  that  you  may  make  a  ^ood  parish  priMt 
too.  For  while  I  see  so  much  regard  for  the  feehnzs  of  others,  so 
much  love  of  truths  generosity  and  compassion,  and  so  little  deliberate 
preference  of  vice  in  your  constitution,  and,  above  all»  when  I  observe 
how  much  you  become  sobered  down,  softened,  and  humanised,  after 
spending  a  vacation  at  home  with  your  family,  I  am  encouraeed  to 
hope  that  there  are  those  seeds  of  goodness  in  you  which,  oy  the 
serious  reflections  inseparable  from  sermon- writing  and  sick*visiting> 
may  graciously  be  quickened  into  life.'  ' — pp.  197 — 198. 

We  cannot  find  out  who  is  supposed  to  say  these  words :  the 
author  has  a  perplexing  mode  of  putting  two-thirds  of  his  book 
within  inverted  commas.  If  the  speaker  is  on  this  occasiou  the 
indulgent  and  mourning  father^  yet  the  sentiment  passes  with- 
out reproof^  or  apparent  consciousness  of  its  error. 

It  will  also  be  observed  how  the  truth  slips  outj  that  whatever 
the  pretended  moral  advantages  of  the  universify^  they  are  not 
to  be  compared  with  the  '  sobering^  softenings  and  humanis- 
ing^ influences  of  the  domestic  circle. 

A  large  part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the  laudable  object  of 
warning  young  men  against  incurring  debts  at  the  universilT. 
We  wish  the  author  all  success  in  his  effort  j  but  we  hard^ 
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think  him  right  in  trying  to  lay  the  whole  blame  of  these  disas- 
trous occurrences  on  ih.Q  fathers  of  the  students^  to  the  excul- 
pation of  the  university  authorities.  He  is  pleased  indeed  to 
tell  us  positively,  that  ^no  legislation  will  do  the  least  good' 
(p.  369) ;  but,  with  deference,  we  claim  leave  to  doubt  his  asser- 
tion. Why  might  it  not  be  enacted  that  no  tradesman  should 
be  entitled  to  payment  for  any  bill  exceeding  £5,  unless  a  copy 
of  it  were  sent  in  to  the  college  authorities  within  a  quarter  of  a 
year  after  it  became  due  ?  On  getting  his  bill  back  with  the 
signature  of  the  dean  or  tutor,  he  would  hold  in  his  -hands  the 
legal  document  which  made  his  claim  good  for  the  future ;  and 
in  case  of  undue  extravagance,  a  parent  would  receive  timely 
notice.  Nor  could  such  a  plan  be  justly  deprecated  as  unduly 
exposing  a  young  man^s  private  expenses.  Whoever  wished  to 
conceal  from  his  tutor  how  many  muffins  his  friends  ate,  or  how 
many  coats  he  had  had  from  his  tailor,  would  hold  the  remedy 
in  his  own  hands — to  pay  within  a  quarter  of  a  year.  If  unable 
to  do  that,  he  ought  not  to  complain  of  a  wholesome  check  to 
extravagance.  So  simple  a  plan  as  is  here  suggested,  would  at 
once  destroy  the  unwholesome  competition  of  tradesmen  in 
giving  credit;  which  the  author  truly  describes  as  equally 
injurious  to  them  and  to  the  young  men. 

We  obsenc  that  Dr.  Arnold,  in  liis  published  correspondence, 
severely  chides  the  college  authorities  for  taking  so  good  pre- 
cautions that  they  themselves  shall  not  suffer  bad  debts  from 
the  young  men,  while  no  care  at  all  is  taken  to  secure  the 
tradesman  from  loss.  The  contrast,  no  doubt,  forcibly  shows 
that  there  is  much  culpability  in  the  ruling  part  of  the  univer- 
sities :  but  wc  think  it  clear  that  Dr.  Arnold's  remedy — that  of 
exacting  from  the  students  caution  money  large  enough  to  in- 
demnify tradesmen — would  prove  impracticable  or  insufficient, 
unless  accompanied  with  measures  to  enforce  a  quick  delivery  of 
bills.  To  demand  c€500  caution  money,  to  be  deposited  with 
tlic  college  authorities,  would  not  be  too  much  for  the  security 
of  tradesmen,  as  things  are  now  managed  :  but  such  a  demand 
would  be  oppressive  and  unjust,  and  could  not  possibly  be 
enforced. 

There  is  something  laughably  simple  in  the  autlior's  com- 
plaints of  the  stupidity  of  fathers  : — 

*  *  And  here  I  cannot  refrain  from  observing,  that  of  all  the  blind- 
ness I  have  ever  witnessed,  that  of  the  fathers  of  my  fellow -collegians 
seems  to  be  the  most  remarkable. 

'  *  If  a  man  brings  up  a  son  as  a  lawyer,  a  surgeon,  or  a  merchant, 
he  makes  such  an  arrangement  with  a  professional  man  in  his 
own  town,  that  when  the  hours  of  business  are  over,  he  may  take 
charge  of  his  son  under  his  own  roof ;  or  else,  if  he  sends  him  to  a 
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^^tance,  he  articles  or  apprentices  him  to  some  substantial  family 
:  m,  who  undertakes  to  act  a  parent's  part.  But  if  the  same  man 
".nds  a  son  to  Oxford,  though  he  might  feel  sure  that,  from  the  num- 
'  ^r  of  thoughtless  youths  who  meet  together,  the  temptations  must 
^ 'f  stronger  than  in  any  mercantile  town  in  England,  he  leaves  him 
-'ithout  check,  and  without  inquiry,  for  three  years  together.  He 
^lay  say,  that  he  presumes  tutors  will  render  his  vigilance  unneces- 
M:ary  ;  but  with  what  reason  can  he  presume  that  any  tutor  can  ade- 
jruately  perform  a  parent's  part  ?  Common  sense  must  tell  him  it 
.g/ould  be  very  difficult  to  do;  common  experience  proclaims  that  it 
-..iften  remains  undone.  In  every  newspaper  a  father  may  read  the 
^letct,  that  there  is  no  such  check  at  either  university  as  will  prevent 
i  young  man  from  incurring  as  many  debts  as  the  tradesmen  believe 
\e  will  be  able  to  pay.  To  this  extent  every  father  knows  his  son 
tmay  every  where  obtain  credit ;  but  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge  he  may 
'l>e  sure  that  he  will  be  trusted  to  a  larger  amount,  because,  as  a  mem- 
-ber  of  the  university,  he  is  naturally  presumed  to  have  more  money 
:  at  his  command. 

' '  A  second  observation  I  have  made  about  fathers  is,  that  when 
.  they  do  attempt  to  advise  or  to  instruct  their  sons,  they  evince  such 
an  ignorance  of  their  ways,  and  such  want  of  sympathy  for  their 
feelings,  that  they  utterly  fail  in  gaining  their  confidence.  Once, 
and  only  once,  did  I  ever  hear  a  man  say  that  he  could  call  his 
father  a  truly  confidential  adviser,  and  a  friend.  For  the  most  part 
a  father  and  '  father  confessor '  are  two  widely  different  characters. 
I  have  heard  many  a  man  declare,  that  if  his  father  had  ever  manifested 
indulgence  and  consideration  towards  him,  instead  of  a  distant  aus- 
terity and  impatience,  as  if  he  expected  to  find  him  a  very  model  of 
perfection,  he  should  have  been  glad  to  have  asked  his  advice  and 
assistance,  and  that,  too,  at  a  period  when  he  might  have  avoided 
the  most  ruinous  consequences.'  * — pp.  337 — 339. 

This  is  odd  indeed.  English  fathers  are,  in  other  times  and 
places,  sensible  and  thoughtful ;  but  as  soon  as  they  come  into 
contact  with  the  universities,  they  are  besotted.  The  facts  which 
he  alledges  cannot  be  wholly  denied:  but  what  can  be  the 
reason?  Has  it  not  occurred  to  him  to  inquire?  A  hint 
indeed  is  thrown  out,  that  the  father  presumes  that  tutors  tviU 
render  his  vigilance  unnecessary.  We  fully  agree  with  the  author 
that  this  is  an  absurd  presumption :  still,  there  must  be  some 
reason,  why  people  are  cheated  into  the  belief  of  it.  Since  he 
seems  unable  to  help  us  to  the  discovery,  we  will  venture  a  con- 
jecture of  our  own.  A  large  part  of  the  English  public  has  far 
too  high  an  opinion  of  the  moral  excellence  of  those  religious 
asylums  which  a  dissenting  foot  may  not  profane.  Superstition 
blinds  even  prudent  men ;  and  those  who  would  watch  anxiously 
over  their  sons  in  a  merchant's  counting  house,  fancy  they  are 
safe  in  a  society  into  which  they  cannot  be  admitted  without 
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signing  thirty-nine  articles  of  religion,  attending  chapel  every 
day,  and  regularly  receiving  the  Holy  Sacrament.  Nor  do  we 
hold  the  universities  to  be  blameless  in  the  matter:  for  the 
pretensions  which  they  make  to  '  forming  character/  '  training 
christian  gentlemen/  and  the  rest,  must  necessarily  delude 
those,  who  are  soft  enough  to  believe  it,  into  the  idea  that 
tutors  have  a  great  deal  more  power  over  the  habits  and  pur- 
suits of  the  young  men  than  they  actually  have.  After  all,  the 
truth  comes  out,  that  the  young  men  train  one  another  to  be 
gentlemen ;  and  that  the  tutors  have  but  little  influence  over 
the  mass.  We  therefore  hold  the  college  and  university  autho- 
rities to  have  (generally)  a  double  guilt  in  this  matter ;  first,  for 
allowing  a  false  idea  to  spread  of  their  power  to  train  their  pupils ; 
and  next,  for  neglecting  to  obtain  the  obvious  means  for  check- 
ing the  accumulations  of  debt  which  have  brought  misery  on  so 
many.  But  enough  of  this.  If  all  residents  in  the  univenities 
were  as  intelligent  and  well  disposed  as  our  author,  we  do  be- 
lieve that  a  great  improvement  would  take  place  j  and  in  spite 
of  adverse  theological  appearances,  we  live  in  hope  that  Oxford 
is  destined  hereafter  to  run  an  honourable  career,  after  working 
out  the  clear  proof  that  she  must  be  reformed. 
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Order  and  harmony  pervade  the  works  of  the  Deity,  so  as 
to  constitute  the  gcncnd  law  of  all.  To  reproduce  these, 
wherever  disarrangement  has  occurred,  must  necessarily  be 
the  design  of  Providence.  The  existence  of  evil  and  its 
continued  prevalence  may  be  a  mystery  to  our  minds,  but  we 
cannot  justly  entertain  any  apprehension  that  the  extermination 
of  whatever  opposes  the  righteous  will  and  perfect  government 
of  God;  will  not  be  finally  accomplished.  The  process  of  moral 
amelioration  is,  according  to  the  predictions  of  scripture,  to  go 
on,  with  more  or  less  degrees  of  advancement,  till  the  period 
arrives  when  the  present  workings  and  counter-workings  of 
things  shall  result  in  the  ^  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth 
wherein  dwcUeth  righteousness  /  and  happy  are  they  who,  by 
ever  so  feeble  an  influence,  contribute  to  this  glorious  consum- 
mation ! 

The  material  universe  is  replete  with  beautiful  analogies  and 
instructive  teachings.  The  admonition  of  inspired  wisdom  is, 
'  Go  to  the  ant,  thou  sluggard,'  and  learn  diligence ;  so  may  we 
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say,  ^  Go  to  the  visible  heavens  and  the  outspread  earth,  and 
learn  union/  There  behold  the  laws  that  operate,  the  links  that 
bind,  and  the  relations,  circumstances  and  influences  that  are 
bound  together  in  the  ^  harmonious  whole/  There  see  how 
powerful  is  combination ;  and  how  simple  too  the  constitution 
of  that  which  is  at  ouce  useful  and  strong.  Walk  the  paths  of 
science,  that  you  may  be  encouraged  to  pu^iue  the  path  of 
religion ;  for  the  God  of  nature  is  the  God  of  scripture,  and  he 
has  stamped  on  both  the  sublime  character  of  his  own  oneness. 
The  'stars  in  their  courses'  do  not  pursue  ungovemed  wander- 
ings, or  roll  along  divergently  and  deviously,  as  though  urged 
by  mere  material  impulses  to  incalculable  or  unconnected  de- 
viations; but  they  obey  the  gravitating  law  which  admits  of 
their  varieties  of  form  and  motion,  and  yet  perfectly  controuls 
and  unites  them  all,  in  orders,  constellations,  and  systems. 
The  diversities  of  hill  and  dale,  of  wood  and  water,  down  to 
every  rivulet  and  every  leaf,  are  equally  comprehended  in  one 
vast  association,  in  which  we  see  variety  and  unity,  diflFerence 
and  agreement,  change  and  regularity,  and  even  regularity  in 
change,  in  endless  reciprocities  of  influence  and  amalgamation. 
Whatever  is  contrary  in  nature  has  still  its  law,  and  sooner  or 
later  is  brought  by  an  evident  design  into  subserviency  or  into 
aid  to  the  grand  and  universal  scheme.  We  are  not  to  be 
turned  aside  from  this  fact  by  any  present,  or  it  may  be,  to  our 
minds  unaccountable  appearances;  the  machinery  is  there  to 
which  L- ery  atom  is  attached,  working  out  its  wondrous  pur- 
pose, and  touched  on  the  prime-spring  by  the  Almighty  Dis- 
poser. But  that  same  agency  is  infinite,  and  not  at  work  alone 
to  regulate  the  phenomena  of  the  physical  world;  the  moral 
power  and  purpose  are  more  especially  obser\'able  in  the  world 
of  mind.  The  permissions  of  evil,  in  the  church  of  God,  or  out 
of  it,  do  not  lie  beyond  the  reach  of  omniscient  wisdom  and 
power,  or  apart  from  its  calculations.  All  are  destined  to  work 
to  one  end,  to  result  in  one  great  purpose ;  and  we,  as  intel- 
lectual and  moral  or  accountable  beings,  formed  under  the 
influence  of  religion,  are  destined  not  only  to  be  parts  of  a 
great  and  harmonious  whole,  but  sub-agents  in  carrying  out  to 
its  ultimatum  the  predicted  oneness  of  the  universe  in  God. 
High,  therefore,  and  heavenly  is  the  destination  of  the  christian 
community,  and  of  the  christian  man ! 

According  to  the  more  recent  announcement  of  astronomers, 
there  are  vast  elemental  masses  lying  scattered  through  regions 
of  space  assuming  to  our  vision  the  character  of  shadowy 
forms  termed  nebulae,  within  which  certain  processes  tending 
to  new  combinations  are  continually  going  forward.  In  a 
sphere  of  this  matter,  for  instance,  comprising  millions  of  miles 
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in  saperficial  extnntj  strotdiing  along  the  bordeiv 
distnwt  firmament,  a  gtftvitatiug  and  concentmling  |. 
ill  upcration  to  unite  iiito  anus  nnd  atnra  nnd  K^Ktiiin: 
now  so  ditfuKe-d.  Atom  attracts  atom,  and  fruni  a  < 
tivcly  small  and  radicnl  nuolcus  swelling  by  ita  concrctiotut  hiio 
greater  raagnitudu,  world  aft^r  world  a  prw\ucct\,  aud  lach 
made  to  take  itn  place  in  the  siderciJ  li<!iius[ili(-rv.  Sti  may  n 
conceive  tliat  by  tbp.  Inwa  of  mond  attraction  oiii!  aflUitty,  tiodcr 
tbe  guidance  ol  Divine  Proviileiice,  cliurfli  after  cliurdt  will  he 
formed  and  uisociuted,  tbe  trnttentd  clemmls  of  iudittdun] 
opinion  or  actioti  cambini^d  together,  till  tlie  world  of  uiiion, 
euriatian  harmony  and  peace,  sbatl  emerge  from  thf.  vet  distiai 
and  unorganized  materiula  of  a  wide-spread  cliristjaiiity. 

And  tliis  reminds  us  of  unotlicr  unntogy  nrisioc  out  of  tlioi; 
f»cts,  uiunely,  the  jiIow  pro^^reMit  of  tbese  combiumf;  wflliiiiiff, 
Yenra  and  agcK  elapse  ere  tbcy  aiwunie  shape  luid  duumcls: 
although,  undoubtedly,  omnipotence  might  mould  tbem  into 
compaetnesa  nnd  beauty  at  once.  The  physical  univeno,  hov- 
evcr,  IK  not  govtirned  liy  inirttdeN,  but  by  laws,  and  tliew  Um 
of  uecesxity  require  time  for  evolving  grent  resuItB.  TbttiosiD 
mar  be  said  of  the  moral  world,  where  the  priiid|)tc«  of  raoMn 
and  the  passions  of  men  arc  at  work;  and  where  tho  divisr 
agency  doL's  nothing  us  with  the  ligbtuing's  ttimh,  but  by  alien- 
ing cmise  uud  effei't  to  iirowL'd,  and  by  throwing  in  niightr 
inipul.-^CB  to  carry  forward  the  purpcmes  of  hmvun.  \V«  muE 
nut,  therefoi'e,  stand  in  the  midst  of  conihiiiiu|C  noil  udjn»Hii(i 
circumstances,  which  have  relation  to  some  grand  nttiuiatun, 
and  dcspondiugly  say,  this  or  that  is  not  accuuijili»bcd — bcw 
and  tliijre  our  cnlculntionH  fail—these  tcudcucics  rmI  tliuw 
operations  disappoint  our  IiopeH,  nnd  come  abort  ol  prtuuiw  anil 
prognostication.  It  is  as  though  the  little  iiiiiect  Htttiiig  in  tbc 
sunbeam  should  undertake  to  judge  of  tbe  iolar  orb,  tho  mutual 
of  planets,  or  the  mechanism  of  the  spheres.  lu  cunt4.<ni{)]«Iiiv, 
tliercfore,  the  state  of  things  in  relation  to  what  mny  bo  aotio- 
pated  as  the  biippy  future,  if  for  tbe  prcscTit.striri^  and  diviajow 
prevail,  we  must  remember  that  the  wliolc  »cbcun  of  difiiM 
government  prepm-cs  for  a  gradual  development  j  and  tkat,  Slw 
the  flowing  tide, — while  each  particular  whtc  adroace*  eai 
recedes  idtcrnately,  yet  the  mass  of  waters  still  rolls  on  tn  tlidr 
fulness, — tlie  events  that  agitate  the  world  or  disturb  tbc  tdiorch, 
arc  but  subordinate  to  the  general  movcuicut  that  ii  <niT 
ouwarilg  towards  the  final  crisis. 

Ny  christian  can  question  the  importance  of  prumoting  uuicN 
among  the  avowed  followers  of  Christ,  to  tho  ntmast  prartioUilt 
extent ;  nor  can  any  reasonable  person  dispute  thv  lact  Uut  ' 
n  degree  it  already  cxistx,  at  leaxt  amongst 
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Perhaps  it  is  less  a  union  of  bodies  or  denominations  of  chris- 
tians^ than  of  individuals^  as  detached  firom  the  masses^  and 
drawn  together  by  an  attraction  unknown  to  the  whole ;  nor 
must  it  be  denied  that  even  their  union  has  at  present  too  little 
of  power,  and  of  the  elements  of  permanency  in  it.  Without 
depreciating  its  character,  we  cannot  help  therefore  deploring 
its  weakness;  still  it  is  capable -of  being  strengthened,  enlarged, 
and  perfected ;  and  for  this  consummation  many  are  sighing 
and  praying.  Nay,  more  than  this, — they  are  making  efforts, 
and  efforts  of  a  very  direct  kind,  and  of  eminently  beneficial 
tendency.  We  would  willingly  be  numbered  among  such  chris- 
tian philanthropists,  and  request  permission,  therefore,  to  con- 
tribute for  this  end  our  portion  of  remarks,  to  the  general  sum 
of  observation  and  inquiry. 

First,  then,  we  propose  to  advert  to  a  few  of  the  sources  of 
disunion  among  christians ;  and  sorry  are  we  to  feel  constrained 
to  assign  a  prominent  place  to  the  bitterness  of  theological  con- 
troversy. We  are  no  enemies  to  free  discussion ;  on  the  con- 
trary, we  believe  that  when  properly  conducted  it  is  calculated 
to  advance  the  cause  of  religion,  and  like  the  strong  winds  that 
conduce  to  vegetable  growth  to  shake  out  old  prejudices  from 
the  mind,  and  make  the  roots  of  just  and  well-considered 
opinion  strike  deeper  into  the  soul.  We  cannot  be  too  well 
guarded  against  the  reception  of  any  particular  dogmas,  because 
they  wear  the  ancestral  livery,  or  because  we  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  this  or  that  doctrine  or  practice  which  has  the  stamp 
of  education  or  the  stamp  of  authority  upon  it.  A  genuine 
spirit  of  inquiry  is  much  to  be  hailed  and  cherished.  As 
minds  are  differently  constituted,  it  will,  ofcourse  produce  diver- 
sities of  sentiment ;  but  a  spirit  of  inquiry  must  be  beneficial, 
so  long  as  it  is  unaccompanied  by  acerbity  and  exasperation. 
These,  religion  disowns;  and  under  their  influence  withers. 
When  the  unholy  passions  of  the  man  blend  with  the  distus- 
sions  of  the  christian  controversialist,  the  unhappiest  conse- 
quences are  to  be  anticipated ;  the  struggle  is  for  victory,  and 
what  is  fair  and  honourable  is  too  often  sacrificed  to  personal 
invective  and  dislike.  It  is  remarkable  that  these  exhibitions 
of  temper  are  most  visible  and  violent  when  the  matters  of 
difference  are  the  least  important,  and  the  general  questions  of 
disagreement  least  numerous.  In  fact,  it  is  commonly  when 
only  one  or  two  points  divide  them,  and  these  often  the  least 
important,  that  they  appear  the  most  separate  and  the  most 
alienated ;  perhaps,  because  they  mutually  feel  as  if  they  had 
less  right  to  be  divided  when  they  are  so  nearly  agreed,  than 
when  they  are  more  manifestly  and  ^videly  diverse.  When  a 
great  gulf  is  to  be  passed,  the  very  hopelessness  of  passing  it, 
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produces  a  dcgcrcc  of  calmness  and  quiet  despondency ;  l)ut 
wlion  only  a  small  stream  is  interposed,  wc  naturally  beoonic 
more  impatient  of  obstacles  and  repellents.  On  this  principle, 
the  poet  has  sung — 

Religion  should  cxtinguis^h  strife, 
And  nuiko  a  cuhn  of  huuiun  life ; 
But  friends  that  chance  to  differ 
On  points  which  God  has  left  at  large. 
How  freely  will  they  meet,  and  charge ! 
No  combatants  are  stiflfer/ 

\Vc  must,  nevertheless,  congratuhite  ourselves  on  the  im- 
provements that  have  been  made  in  controversy  since  the 
days  of  the  lleformation.  However  short  wc  fall  of  what  wc 
shoidd  be,  it  is  gratifying  to  think  of  what  wc  are,  even  in  the 
conduct  of  our  worst -spirited  controversies,  in  conipariiK>u  to 
what  our  i)rodecessors  were.  Our  Calvins  no  longer  call  their 
o])ponents  dogs,  nor  our  Luthers  denounce  those  with  whom 
they  contend,  as  inilit  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

It  is  dep].)rable,  as  another  source  of  disunion,  to  think  of 
the  centriiUzmg  and  sectarian  spirit  of  denominaiionuUsMy  and  the 
pride  of  party  consequent  upon  it.     Not  only  are  the  multitude 
seduced  into  unreasoning  compliance  with  an  ciTor,  or  opiK)si- 
tion  to  a  truth,  merely  by  dint  of  some  watch-word,  but  even 
men,  othenvise  intelligent  and  enlightened,  arc  so  influcnceJ. 
Terms  are  often  employed,  not  as  language  should  be  em])luycd, 
to  express  clear  and  definite  ideas,  but  to  conceal  or  exasperate 
prejudice.     They  are   rallying   points — points   d'ajtpui — from 
which  a  svsteni  is  to  be  delended,  or  where  a  diversion  is  to  he 
made  in  lavoiu'  of  some  weak  or  exi)osed  part.     Of  this  nature 
is  the  current  phrase,  *oiu'  chm'ch,^  which  it  is  not  only  difficult 
to  exj)lain,  but — however  unwittingly  to  those  who  use  it — in- 
volves something  of  a  concession,  which  they  would  not  be  very 
willing  to  giv(;  in  a  plainer  form.      It  places   our  church  in 
contradistin(!ti()n  to  t/ie  church  ;    that  is,  our  catholic,  or  our 
protestant,  (U'  national  church  in  a  different  category  to  the 
church  of  Christ.     In  truth,  this  expression  is  not  only  tc»o  fre- 
quently the  refuge  of  ignorance,  but  the  platform  of  attack; 
and  Avhcn  the  notion  cherished  bv  it  is  thorouKhlv  imbibed,  it 
not  unnatiually  generates  a  species  of  vanity,  and  contempt  for 
those  who  deny  its  assumptions,  which  cannot  but  produce  dis- 
putes and  discontent.     It  is  a  convenient  way  which  pride  takt^ 
to  iuiliet  humiliation  tipon   an  opponent,  and  it  is  an   equally 
successful  method  of  sowing   divisions.     In  ausdogous  phrase- 
ology, persons  are  continually  referring  to  'our  denoniiuation.' 
We  are  very  nuich  inclined  to  question  the  propriety,  both  of  the 
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name  and  the  thing.  Why  should  these  unscriptnral  designa- 
tions be  assumed  ?  Why  should  fellow-christians  make  their 
differences  more  palpably  apparent  than  their  agreements? 
Why  should  they  so  constitute  their  societies,  and  arrange  their 
subordinate  movements  as  to  make  it  a  point  of  honour  to  sup- 
port their  party,  rather  than  their  Christianity;  and  proclaim 
their  Shibboleth,  rather  than  their  common  faith,  in  every  town 
and  district,  in  every  church  and  chapel,  in  every  circle  and 
family,  in  every  sixpenny  magazine  and  penny  periodical  ?  Why 
baptize  or  sprinkle  everything  in  a  name?  Why  inscribe 
meum  and  tuum  on  every  religious  deed  or  association  ?  Can 
nothing  be  done  unless  one  is  for  Paul,  and  another  for  ApoUos^ 
and  another  for  Cephas  ?  Must  both  literature  and  religion  be 
for  ever  poisoned  with  sectarianism,  and  a  -civil  war  prevent  a 
more  combined  and  extended  assault  upon  the  territories  of  sin 
and  of  Satan  ? 

It  may  be  alleged  that  wa  must  have  our  distinctive  names^ 
for  by  these  we  represent  our  separate  and  appropriate  actions. 
It  is  not  clear,  however,  that  these  were  ever  so  necessary,  or 
that  they  did  not  originate  more  in  the  spirit  of  defiance  than 
in  the  love  of  truth.  But  supposing,  especially  in  the  present 
state  of  Christendom,  that  these  terms  might  be  admissible^ 
simply  as  descriptive  designations,  and  for  the  purpose  of  keep- 
ing distinct  diversified  operations,  it  does  not  follow  that  they 
should  be  erected  into  walls  of  separation,  from  whose  loop- 
holes the  fierceness  of  party  may  shoot  its  arrows,  and  thus  be- 
come military  fortifications,  instead  of  peaceful  enclosures.  When 
the  term,  '  our  denomination,*  is  established,  unhappily  the 
weakness  of  the  human  mind  is  such,  that  we  are  apt  to  bend 
everything  to  it  in  pure  selfishness ;  the  claims  of  our  neigh- 
bours are  unheeded ;  we  magnify  everything  into  greatness  which 
belongs  to  this  name ;  the  heart  soon  begins  to  grow  narrow 
and  exclusive,  and  we  feci  more  of  the  littleness  of  party  than 
the  breadth,  the  greatness,  and  the  expansiveness  of  christian 
charity.     This,  therefore,  is  unfavourable  to  union. 

As  in  some  degree  growing  out  of  this  state  of  things,  must 
be  mentioned  also  tlie  prevalefice  of  antisocial  feeling.  Chris- 
tians, when  they  have  professed  to  attempt  a  union  amongst 
themselves,  have  often  forgotten  the  very  first  principles  of  our 
common  nature,  and  have  proceeded  in  a  way  as  unphilosophi- 
cal  as  it  is  unscriptural.  They  have  not  cherished  the  kindly 
affections  in  the  only  way  in  which  they  are  to  be  cherished ; 
and  have  been  satisfied  with  frigid  formalities  rather  than 
uniform  and  continued  effort.  In  fact,  the  christian  world, 
as  a  whole,  may  at  present  be  regarded  as  lying  rather  in  a 
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state  of  jiixta-position  than  of  union.  Even  where  the  ele- 
ments are  not  repellant,  we  see  little  of  cohesion,  and  few, 
very  few^  of  those  exertions  and  self-denials  which  tend  to 
promote  it.  They  live,  labour,  and  converse  apart.  What  are 
the  real  facts,  at  the  broad  reality  of  which  we  must  look,  if  we 
would  improve  ? — ^what  are  they,  but  such  as  these,  which  no- 
thing but  the  force  of  truth  and  a  sense  of  duty  could  induce 
us  to  name?  Persons  of  different  persuasions,  or  religious 
denominations  meet  on  a  platform  (less  freely,  however,  than 
formerly,  even  on  a  Bible-Society  platform) ;  several  speakers 
address  the  gathered  multitude  on  the  same  general  topics; 
and  one  after  the  other,  especially  where  the  occasion  seems  to 
demand  it,  avow  their  affection  for  others,  their  kindness  to- 
wards those  wlio  differ  from  them  in  some  things,  though  they 
may  join  in  this  object,  and  their  admiration  of  the  beauty  of 
christian  fellowship  and  friendship ;  they  descant  most  wannly 
upon  the  glowiug  pictures  of  inspiration  respecting  the  glories 
of  the  latter  day,  when  the  lion  shall  lie  down  with  the  lamb, 
and  universal  peace  and  harmony  prevail  throughout  the  re- 
deemed world.  There — that  is,  on  the  platform — ^they  are  foil 
of  brotlierly  love,  or,  at  least,  of  all  brotherly  tpords ;  and  ait 
down  amidst  applauses  and  with  much  content,  having  moved 
some  resolution  that  is  based  upon  the  pure  and  exalted  prin- 
ciples of  the  gospel  of  Christ ;  and  what  then  ?  We  are  not 
conscious  of  misrepresenting,  but  are  simply  stating  what  is 
notorious  and  of  every  day  occurrence ;  and  we  state  it  in  pity 
and  in  sadness,  but  with  the  hope  of  seeing  better  things : — 
titen,  after  all  these  expressions  and  exhibitions,  they  separate, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  generally  with  undiminished  prejudices,  jea- 
lousies, and  dislikes, — with  scarcely  a  shake  of  the  hand ;  never 
to  meet  again,  till  another  anniversary,  or,  perhaps,  in  many 
instances,  never  again  in  this  world.  One  goes  to  his  fiuin, 
another  to  his  merchandize,  and  a  third  to  his  denominatum ;  and 
from  the  moment  of  liberal  professions,  which  seemed  like  a 
gleam  of  sunshine,  everi'thing  begins  to  settle  down  into  the 
gloom  of  sectarian  bigotry. 

Or,  let  it  be  acknowledged  that  the  inconsistency  is  not 
always  so  glaring  and  enormous :  what  then  ensues  ?  Do  these 
men  meet  in  friendly  conference,  in  conjoined  devotion,  in  even 
social  intercourse  ? — No.  Do  they  hide  each  other's  faults  and 
celebrate  each  other's  excellencies? — No.  Do  they  cultivate 
acquaintance  and  cherish  love?  Do  they  seek  to  advance  com- 
mon objects  ?  Do  many  of  them  who  are  ministers,  or  leaders 
of  the  host  of  God,  aim  to  advance  union,  pray  for  each  other, 
preach  for  each  other,  and  help  each  otheor's  joy  and  labours  ? 
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By  no  means.  There  are  exceptions ;  but  disaffection  is  the 
rule ;  and  instead  of  being  concealed,  the  good  of  the  church 
requires  tliat  it  should  be  told  abroad.  They  are  not  united,  for 
they  are  not  social ;  they  are  not  one  ;  for  self-interest,  the  very 
world  are  wiser  in  their  generation  than  the  children  of  light. 

If  we  could  honestly  declare  our  conviction,  that  the  different 
parties  in  question  were  brought  into  a  state  of  any  or  much 
nearer  approach  to  each  other  than  formerly,  nothing  would 
afford  us  greater  satisfaction  than  to  do  so ;  but  we  have  not 
only  our  doubts  of  this,  but  feel  certain,  that  in  some  quarters 
there  is  an  increased  alienation.  We  wish  to  be  understood  as 
speaking  in  general  terms ;  for  there  have  ever  been,  and  still 
are,  as  we  have  intimated,  a  few  bright  exceptions,  who  do 
honour  to  the  christian  name,  and,  like  morning  stars,  indicate^ 
we  hope,  the  coming  day  of  light  and  love.  The  wish,  however, 
to  unite  which  has  been  so  loudly  uttered  and  echoed,  is  a  token 
for  good. 

Incidental  evils  may  accompany  or  arise  out  of  what  is  sub- 
stantially a  good,  as  good  may  arise  out  of  what  is  evil.  And  it 
seems  so  in  the  present  case.  Religious  activity,  which  is  so 
abundantly  displayed  among  the  various  sections  of  the  people 
of  God,  is  unquestionably  a  good,  andjworthy  of  being  estimated 
as  an  element  of  exalted  piety ;  yet  even  this  may  be  perverted 
to  purposes  and  objects  incompatible  with  the  very  principle  on 
which  it  is  founded,  through  the  prejudices  and,  in  some  in- 
stances, even  the  passions  of  the  best  of  men.  Activity 
which  is  based  in  piety  may  thus  diverge  into  sectarianism,  and 
an  injudicious  and  intemperate  aim  to  promote  individual  or 
denominational  views  become  the  means  of  producing  much  of 
that  very  disunion  which  is  so  deplorable.  It  is  forgotten  that 
the  points  of  difference  must  always  be  of  inferior  importance, 
unless  they  affect  the  vital  principles  of  religion,  to  the  essen- 
tials on  which  christians  agree.  To  put  it  in  the  strongest 
form, — that  is,  in  a  form  that  might  appear  to  give  the  greatest 
plausibility  to  tlie  opposite  opinion, — surely  our  denomination, 
our  mission,  our  societies,  must  be  always  regarded  as  subordi- 
nate to  our  chrwtianify.  The  less  may  be  great,  but  it  must 
nevertheless  be  overruled  by  the  greater,  and  that  must  neces- 
sarily be  the  greater  out  of  which  all  the  rest  spring. 

The  picture  which  Dr.  Struthers  has  drawn,  in  the  seventh 
of  these  essays,  of  the  party  spirit  in  Scotland,  really  makes  us 
melancholy,  and  far  exceeds  any  thing  we  have  hinted,  or  that 
can,  we  think,  be  asserted  of  England.  We  quote,  in  order  to 
expose  it  more  fully  to  public  view,  that  a  fresh  stimulus  may 
be  given  to  the  desire  of  so  many  to  probe  the  wound  and 
provide  the  remedy. 
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'  This  hot  and  schismatical  spirit,  which,  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  pervades  all   the  religious  parties  in  Scotland,   does  not 
spring  from  great  conscientious  differences  as  to  doctrines  or  church 
order.     The  Church  of  Scotland,  the  Reformed  Synod,  the  Seces- 
sion Church,  the  Relief,  the  United  Original  Seceders,  and  the  Free 
Church,  are  all  presbyterian  in  their  ecclesiastical  polity ;  ag^ree  in 
their  doctrine,  worship,  discipline,  government,  and  ecclesiastical 
forms  of  procedure.     The  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  and  its 
two  Catechisms,  are  the  principal  standards  of  them  all.     It  is  only 
in  a  very  few  points,  and  these  not  points  that  touch  a  sinner's 
salvation,  that  they  are  at  variance  one  from  another.     Nay,  farther, 
the   Independents,   Congregationalists,    Baptists,    Methodists,    and 
Moravians,  all  teach   the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  in  the 
atonement  of  Jesus ;  so  that  it  may  be  affirmed,  that  the  doctrines  of 
the  cross  arc  preached,  with  more  or  less  fidelity,  by  nineteen  out 
of  every  twenty  ministers  in  Scotland ;  and  yet  there  is  scarcely  such 
a  thing  as  two   ministers   of  different   denominations   exchanging 
pulpits  with  each  other.     In  the  most  of  parties  there   are  lavs 
directly  forbidding  it.     Were  a  minister,  in  some  denominations,  to 
venture  upon  the  extraordinary  step,  he  would  likely   be  rebuked 
by  his  presbytery ;  and,  if  he  did  not  confess  a  fault,  he  would  be 
subjected  to  deprivation  of  office  and  benefice. 

'  Such  bigotry  and  sectarianism  are  not  like  the  manly  character 
and  national  affection  of  Scotland,  and  the  cause  of  them  must  be 
sought  in  something  deeper  than  ordinary  discrepancies  of  judgment 
Besides,  there  is  an  anomaly  about  them  which  sets  at  defiance  the 
ordinary  rules  of  reasoning  and  judging  of  religious  disputes.  Ser- 
vants pas-sing  from  one  family  into  another — ^young  women  at  their 
marriages — larmers  and  merchants  changing  their  residence — ^have 
no  great  scruple  about  changing  their  denomination,  and  they  are 
most  gladly  received  as  accessions  by  the  church  to  which  they 
apply  for  admission.  By  this  means,  there  is  a  perpetual  infusion  of 
new  blood  into  the  veins  of  every  church  in  Scotland;  and  yet  such 
is  the  sectarian  taint  acquired  by  every  new  intrant,  that  he  would 
likely  be  shocked  at  the  gross  impropriety  of  the  very  minister  whom 
he  left  for  tlie  mere  sake  of  convenience,  and  whose  spiritual  child 
he  is,  appearing  in  the  pulpit  of  his  present  pastor.  Such  things 
must  not  be  done  in  Israel.  Every  one  must  keep  within  the  limits 
of  his  own  tribe,  and  refrain  from  breaking  down  the  comely  order  of 
God's  house.'— pp.  388— 390. 

Let  us  now  take  another  view  of  the  subject.  It  may  be 
useful  to  advert  to  the  catises  of  the  failure  of  various  prq/ects  far 
vnion  among  christians,  which  have  been  hitherto  devised.  The 
first  and  most  glaring  has  been  the  aim  to  secure  uniformity  of 
opinion  instead  of  unanimity  of  feeling.  This^  in  fact^  is  the 
claim  of  infallibility^  and  the  fountain  head  of  persecution.  The 
assumption  of  a  right  to  require  a  conformity  to  our  own  ideas 
as  a  term  of  communion  is  too  certainly  connected  with  the 
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enforcement  of  that  right  wherever  there  is  the  possession  of 
power;  and  the  authoritative  demand  for  agreement,  while  it 
cannot  be  really  obeyed,  because  conviction  cannot  be  coerced, 
will  awaken  resistance  or  produce  slavish  subjection ;  and  hence 
legislators  have  often  set  up  an  idol,  that  is,  error  for  worship, 
and  at  the  same  time  kindled  a  fiery  furnace  for  disobedience. 
The  worst  form  of  this  device  was  the  Act  of  Uniformity ;  and, 
perhaps,  the  best,  though  equally  fallacious  in  principle,  was  the 
attempt  of  the  good  Archbishop  Usher  to  reconcile  episcopacy 
and  presbyterianism.  This  proceeded  on  the  notion  of  mutual 
concession;  each  party  abandoning  its  pecuhar  practices  and 
laws.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  scheme  of  comprehension 
attempted  at  the  Restoration,  which,  for  a  similar  reason,  came 
to  nothing. 

Another  cause  of  failure  has  been  the  bringing  into  the  very 
scene  and  centre  of  an  external  and  visible  union,  the  spirit  of 
separation  and  the  claim  to  superiority.  And  here,  for  the  sake 
of  illustration,  we  may  refer  to  the  most  distinguished  visible 
union  of  the  present  day,  and  avowedly  for  the  simplest  yet 
noblest  purpose,  the  circulation  of  the  holy  scriptures  without 
note  or  comment.  We  were  among  the  first  to  hail  the  appear- 
ance of  tliis  fine  confederation  of  piety  and  public  spirit,  espe- 
cially as  a  pledge  of  union,  and  an  assurance  that  christians 
were  one.  We  remember,  however,  with  what  ominous  solem- 
nity an  eminent  nonconformist,  when  he  saw  the  prospectus 
of  the  Bible  Society  for  the  first  time  lying  upon  om*  table, 
slowly  drew  his  finger  across  the  splendid  list  of  parliamentary 
and  ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  and  exclaimed, — ^  These  men  will 
spoil  it!^  and  now,  after  forty  years  of  experiment,  we  are 
somewhat  prepared  to  estimate  the  prophecy.  Par  be  it  from 
us  to  depreciate  this  Society,  or  to  overlook  its  past  and  present 
doings,  which  will  remain  for  ever  in  the  records  of  Christianity ; 
but  so  far  as  the  highest  end  of  union  among  christians  was  to 
be  anticipated,  we  must  express  our  conviction  that  little,  if  any 
thing,  has  been  accomplished  by  it.  We  cannot  see  that  chris- 
tians are  much,  if  at  all,  more  united  by  its  influence.  Has  it 
really  combined  in  holy  friendship  and  fellowship  the  dissevered 
members  of  the  spiritual  family  ?  How  has  the  kind  of  union 
which  has  been  visible,  been  maintained?  Has  the  union  of 
effort  really  produced  any  union  of  heart !  We  regret  to  be 
compelled  to  admit  that,  with  a  union  on  the  platform,  and 
perhaps  in  committee-rooms,  all  has  for  the  most  part  ended. 
But  what  has  been  the  union  there?  and  what  is  it  now?  and 
why  has  not  an  efiicient,  real,  christian  union  grown — as  we 
affirm  it  has  not,  and  the  present  sighs  and  pleadings  of  men 
disposed  to  union  prove  it — out  of  this  outward,  visible,  and 
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celebrated  association  ?  The  reason  is  what  we  have  hinted  :  it 
is  not  the  christian,  so  nuich  as  the  sectary,  that  has  frequented 
the  phitform  and  the  council  table.  We  allow  for  exceptions ; 
but  we  fearlessly  take  our  stand  upon  the  general  fact.  During 
all  these  years^  there  has  been  combination  upon  unequal  and 
galling  terms.  Men  of  rank  and  mitred  prelates  have  ahuost 
always  been  '  first,  last,  midst,  and  ivithout  end/  at  the  great 
auuivcrsaiies,  assuming  the  air  and  uttering  the  language  of 
condescension,  lauding  the  excellent  establishment,  and  often 
applauding  themselves  for  their  condescending  readiness  to  take 
part  with  their  dissenting  friends  in  circulating  the  scriptures ; 
but  always,  be  it  observed,  with  the  understanding,  that  speakers 
or  no  speakers,  religious  or  irreligious,  they  should  be  pre- 
emiiicut,  and  their  princely  and  clerical  claims  be  well  and  duly 
marked.  The  streams  of  this  influence  have  run  down  to  cverv 
city,  town,  and  district  in  the  kingdom ;  till,  at  length,  sated 
perhaps  with  annual  celebrations,  and  dissatisfied  with  non-con- 
formist energy  and  eloquence,  the  platform  has  become  thinned 
of  their  attendance  and  the  subscription  list  of  their  names. 
But  who  docs  not  sec  in  all  this  the  elements  of  disunion,  in  the 
very  forms  of  union  ?  "Who  does  not  see  how  the  demon  of 
discord  may  attire  himself  as  an  angel  of  light  ?  But  wc  would 
rather  prosecute  this  subject  further  in  the  words  of  Mr.  James : 

'  The  prevailing  body  in  this  country/  he  observes,  in  the  fourth 
of  these  essays,  '  is,  of  course,  the  church  of  England.  It  would  be 
considered  as  quite  contrary  to  her  principles  to  enter  into  any  kind 
of  association  or  fullovvship  with  the  various  communities  that  Lave 
S(>parated  from  her  ranks ;  the  absorption  of  them  all  into  herself 
is  the  only  kind  of  junction  which  would  be  hearkened  to  for  a 
moment.  Regarding  all  who  liavc  seceded  from  her  communion  in 
something  of  the  light  of  rebels,  she  disdains  to  enter  into  any  sort 
of  negotiation  with  them,  and  aims  to  reduce  them  all  into  entire 
subjection.  The  present  condition  of  the  English  established  church 
is  remarkably  critical  and  portentous.  With  nominal  and  external 
uniformity,  it  has  no  real  internal  unity.  It  is  divided  into  three 
parties — the  tractaiians,  the  high  churciimen,  or  old  orthodox  party. 
and  the  evangelicals.  It  is  obvious  that  no  accession  to  any  scheme 
of  catholic  union  can  be  looked  for  or  desired  from  either  of  the  two 
former;  in  their  estimation  it  would  be  like  associating  loyal  meo 
with  rebels.  Inflexible  in  their  claims,  based  upon  a  personal  and 
udicial  succession  from  the  apostles,  to  be  the  sole  and  exclusive 
dispensers  of  divine  grace,  they  look  with  inefTuble  contempt  upon 
the  men,  who,  whether  presbyterians,  independents,  or  methoJists, 
propose  to  stsmd  side  by  side  with  them  in  a  holy  league. 

'  I  am  afraid  that  little  is  to  be  expected,  in  the  way  of  visible 
union,  from  the  evangelical  portion  of  the  national  establishment 
It  was,  indeed,  a  painful  proof  of  the  reluctance  of  the  evangelical 
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clergy,  to  be  seen  in  any  association  whatever  with  dissenters  beyond 
the  platform  of  a  Bible  society,  that  only  two  could  be  found  to  take 
any  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  great  meeting  at  Exeter  Hall  on 
the  first  of  June  last  year.*  Many,  we  believe,  are  united  with  us  in 
spirit,  and  in  prayer,  who  confide  in  our  sincere  and  simple  attach- 
ment to  the  gospel  of  Christ,  and  who  wish  well  to  our  labours,  but 
who,  for  reasons  which  they  think  they  can  justify  to  themselves,  do 
not  deem  it  expedient  to  join  in  any  scheme  of  visible  association 
with  us.  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  purity  of  their  motives,  and  the 
conscientiousness  of  their  conduct,  and  that  they  are  convinced  that 
they  can  belter  serve  their  own  church,  and  our  common  Christianity, 
by  standing  aloof  from  any  scheme  of  catholic  union,  and  therefore 
I  feel  that  I  have  as  little  right  as  I  have  inclination,  to  act  the  part 
of  a  censor,  or  to  use  the  language  of  condemnation ;  but  no  one, 
I  trust,  will  blame  me  for  expressing  my  heartfelt  regret.  For  such 
men  I  cherish  a  pure  and  ardent  affection ;  and  whether  in  visible 
confederation  with  them  or  not,  will  continue  to  pray  for  them  and 
love  them,  although  they  will  let  me  do  it  only  in  secret.  Their  very 
excellences,  so  great  and  so  obvious,  make  me  regret  the  more,  that 
any  sentiment  of  their  own,  or  any  view  of  the  confederation  of  others, 
should  prevent  them  from  coming  into  visible  christian  union  with 
their  brethren  of  the  various  protestant  communions.  The  invisible, 
and  yet,  still  real  union,  they  cannot,  and  would  not  prevent,  but  are 
as  willing  and  as  able  as  any  others  to  enter  into  the  cordial  fellow- 
ship of  the  holy  catholic  church.' — pp.  184,  185. 

We  must  own  that  we  are  a  little  puzzled  to  think  how  the 
same  writer  could  indulge  in  the  unmeasured  strain  of  a  pre- 
cceding  page,  when  speaking  of  the  '  illustrious  triumph  of 
trutli  aud  love  ^  on  occasion  of  the  meeting  at  Exeter  Hall^  in 
1842.  He  exclaims  :  ^  Clergymen  uttered  the  language  of 
brotherly  love  ;  dissenting  ministers  responded  to  the  senti- 
ments, language,  and  feelings,  of  churchmen ;  while  methodists 
echoed  the  harmonies  of  both  the  other.^  Yes ;  two  clergymen, 
and  only  two,  could  be  found  to  take  any  part  in  the  proceed- 
ings !  In  a  note,  he  says :  '  This,  be  it  remarked,  was  before 
the  formation  of  the  Anti-Church  and  State  Conference.'  With 
regard  to  the  misnomer,  we  must  just  observe,  that  it  was  neither 
an  anti  church  nor  an  anti-state  conference,  but  an  anti-state- 
churcli  conference :  but  we  cite  this  especially  to  show  how  grati- 
fying it  is  to  find  that  those  who  do  not  join  in  that  movement, 
frequently  furnish  evidence  against  their  own  objections ;  for  lo ! 
while  continually  avering  that  the  society  which  the  Conference  or- 
ganized, alienates  and  severs  churchmen  from  dissenters,  here  it  is 
proclaimed  that  they  were  already  so  alienated,  that  before  any 
conference,  only  two  could  be  foimd  to  take  part  in  a  meeting, 

*  '  This,  be  it  remarked,  was  before  the  formation  of  the  Anti-Church 
and  State  Conference.' 
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the  simple  purpose  of  which  was  union  without  compromise; 
and  we  have  occasion  to  know  that  others,  as  well  as  thevj  were 
urgently  entreated. 

A  tliird  source  of  discouragement^  if  not  of  failure,  in  re- 
cent attempts  to  effect  a  closer  connexion  among  christiaiu, 
is  suggested  by  the  previous  considerations,  namely^  the  aim  to 
force  into  union  those  whose  systems  and  whose  spirit  oppose 
each  other.  It  is  well  know  that  individuals  to  whom  applica- 
tions had  been  made  to  join  in  the  movement  at  Exeter  Hall— 
and  made  with  most  sanguine  hope  of  success — ^intimated  their 
personal  willingness  to  unite,  and  their  deep  interest  in  the 
measures  adopted ;  but  alleged  their  ecclesiastical  position  and 
obligations  as  excuses  for  non-compliance.  If  this  did  not  damp 
the  ardour,  it  undoubtedly  limited  the  hopes  of  those  who  were 
most  solicitous  and  most  united.  Thev  saw,  or  might  have 
seen,  that  much  previous  work  was  to  be  done  before  the  univer- 
sal harmony  of  the  church  could  be  secured ;  and  they  were 
compelled,  however  reluctantly,  to  leave  these  fettered  brethren 
behind,  till  the  state,  or  their  own  consciences,  should  unbind 
them.  What  else,  however,  could  have  been  reasonably  anti- 
cipated ?  and  what  right  have  we  to  expect  that  the  parties  in 
question  should  practice  inconsistencies?  It  was  surely  more 
probable  that  they  would  adhere  to  their  sworn  allegiance  to 
system,  than  that  they  should  come  forth  into  the  broad  and 
palpable  renunciation  of  it.  The  fallacy  lay  in  anticipating  this ; 
and  in  supposing  that  a  national  system  of  religion,  which  is  a 
system  of  absorption,  could  by  possibility  become  a  svstcm  of 
union.  Even  those  who  are  presumed  to  be  most  liberal,  though 
tlioy  write  about  union  and  come  into  the  assemblies  of  other 
christians,  do  not  in  reality  unite.  They  will  not  relinquish 
caste. 

This  lcad^s  us  to  the  fourth  and  last  consideration  we  propose 
to  adduce  on  this  subject.  We  do  so,  with  all  humility, 
but  with  no  little  strength  of  conviction.  We  apprehend 
that  all  the  attem])ts  at  general  union,  and  particularly  the  last, 
have  substantially  failed,  from  regarding  what  is  called  the 
vhihiUty  of  christian  union  as  its  ultimatum  and  goal.  It  may 
bo  doubted  whether  the  veiy  nature  of  a  visible  union  has  not 
been  somewhat  misunderstood,  when  it  has  been  supposed  to  be 
entirely  comprehended  in  some  great  display  on  a  given  occasion. 

Now  nothing  can  be  more  obvious  than  that  persons  may 
meet  numerously  lu  a  public  assembly  to  declare  their  union  in 
a  common  creed,  and  bow  the  knee  and  sing  the  song  of  praise 
together,  and  yet  not  be  united.  We  must  not  mistake  the 
semblance  for  the  reality,  or  avowals  under  excitement  for  prin- 
cii)les.     We  charge  none,  however,  with  hypocrisjr^  but  we  fctr 
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that  many  may  labour  under  false  impressions.  It  is  in  this 
case  as  it  is  with  regard  to  religion  itself.  The  form  and  out- 
ward structure  must  be  distinguished  from  the  living  soul. 
External  modes  may  or  may  not  be  the  expressions  of  inward 
piety  and  holy  zeal.  They  may  be  the  result  and  natural 
efflux  of  the  divine  sentiment  within ;  or  they  may  be  the  mere 
framework  of  a  nominal  Christianity.  Where  they  are  of  the 
former  character,  we  admire  their  excellence  and  loveliness ;  we 
see  the  inward  and  the  outward  in  beautiful  harmony ;  and  we 
value  the  outward,  not  for  what  it  may  be  in  itself,  but  for  its 
becoming  the  expression  and  development  of  the  indwelling 
glory.  And  thus  the  outward  association  of  thousands  may  be 
or  may  not  be  the  indication  of  a  real  union;  may  or  may 
not  tend  to  its  production  according  to  the  real  character 
of  the  association,  the  principles  with  which  it  is  connected,  or 
the  results  to  which  it  tends.  It  may  be  a  confederation  of  the 
wisest,  the  best,  and  the  holiest  kind;  or  it  may  not.  But 
what  we  wish  to  be  understood  is,  that  such  a  demonstration 
must  not  be  mistaken  for  union,  which  we  fear  it  has  been 
to  some  extent,  and  so  far  tended,  if  not  to  suppress  or 
neutralise  efforts  of  another  kind,  to  generate  too  much  self 
satisfaction.  It  seems  to  us  that  as  we  should  aim  to  be  chris- 
tians more  than  to  declare  it ;  so  we  should  rather  seek  to 
be  united  than  to  publish  it  as  a  fact  to  the  world ;  at  least 
to  publish  it  in  the  manner  of  a  national  or  ecclesiastical  mani- 
festo. If  general  meetings,  smaller  or  larger,  be  held  as  the 
means  of  union,  we  will  rejoice,  as  we  have  rejoieed  in  them ; 
but  if,  as  the  proofs,  we  must  first  be  more  convinced  by  wide- 
spread piety,  real  kindliness,  and  scriptural  co-operation. 

But  since  we  believe  assemblies  of  the  kind  to  which  we 
refer  are,  or  may  become  one  important  means  of  uniting 
christians,  if  rightly  constituted,  conducted,  and  above  all, 
followed  out,  we  deplore  their  want  of  frequency.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  great  meeting  at  Exeter  Hall  has  not  fulfilled 
its  avowed  intention,  and  been  more  permanently  influential 
and  effective,  which  perhaps  it  might  have  become  by  similar 
demonstrations  in  other  localities.  The  metropolis  is,  of  course, 
the  best  adapted  to  the  convening  of  a  great  assembly,  but 
while  it  may  give  an  impulse  to  any  important  movement,  it 
cannot  of  itself  ensure  its  perpetuity.  It  is  favourable  to  concen- 
tration. It  can  bring  together  in  greater  numbers  and  in  more 
rapid  association  persons  of  similar  sentiments,  and  thus,  for  the 
time,  give  form  and  intensity  to  any  purpose ;  but  there  is  danger 
lest  the  flame  that  is  kindled  should  expire,  if  it  be  not  fed  with 
fresh  fuel,  and  allowed  to  spread  abroad.  As  appropriate  methods 
of  maintaining,  with  lasting  advantage,  this  particular  order  of  in- 
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Btnimentftlify,  we  may  bo  penuittcd  to  Hu^^mt  lint  i 
p-iiEt  metnipolitan  convention  mny  be  coiriparativcly  rart 
trint,  and  perhaps  quRrtorly  or  MCmi-uninial  iiiei:tinpi|  n  " 
conveniently  und  uscfnlly  held  in  vnrioiis  ^mr^.•^  of  ] 
where  the  dilTerent  itections  of  the  chrialian  family  might  lo- 
ectiibio  by  tiicir  rcpreaentutivos.  But  it  is  stiU  nitm;  Jiapnrtatit 
that  tbo  large  towns  or  populous  diotricb)  of  the  kingJooi 
should  bo  invitfid  into  thii>  hullowcd  fellowship.  Let  niLVtiu^ 
morp  or  li*KM  frenuent,  rk  circumstances  dictate,  be  omingcd  for 
such  places,  to  oe  brought  together  at  several  periods  <»f  tbe 
yvRt  by  a  ccntrnl  conimittco  nvt.ing  id  concert  witli  a  local  oo^ 
Tlir»c  meetiii(p»  might  ntiltc  the  nidvnntHgcfi  uf  public  and  pri- 
vate association.  They  nii^ht  comprehr.nd  iihnt  nru  citltul 
public  meetings  with  private  conferences.  And  ■ucli  nicrtinc* 
and  conferences  should  be  ospcfiaUy  eharactm«.*d  by  lifii 
thing!*:' — fimt,  atmnduut  pniyirr;  dfcoiitity,  cnKru  fri-cdom  U 
thought  and  coiivitki:,  without  attcmptin}^  any  thing  bcyvnd 
the  simple  and  exclusive  object  of  promoting  init^rcumniiiDioa 
and  affection. 

U  may  be  n«kcd,  if  tho  meetings  were  to  be  mndp  circuUtfng 
instead  of  stationarj-,  how  are  pnnioii»  to  he  brought  to^bu-  al 
such  cost,  ti-om  sndi  distanceii,  and  with  siirh  u*it]M.-iisc  of  time? 
Tiic  answer  is  plain.  There  are  variouf<  ueciuionii  on  which 
christLiins  ah-eady  meet  don  omi  nation  ally,  and  iniinmctiUi 
others  on  wliieh  they  liesitnt*  not  to  incur  a  fur  CTvattr  «wl 
both  of  lime  and  money.  Let  hut  the  tabliniv  objwt  be  TuBy 
grasped,  and  all  difficulties  will  vaiiinh.  Tlie  mounluiu  wiU 
become  a  plain,  and  wo  shall  mso  the  tribes  of  Ixmtl  on  die 
march,  going  from  strength  to  strength,  and  «[ipR»riiig  at  liil 
in  tuxiumiilatcd  multitudes  in  the  place  of  blessing  and  of  pnisc. 
They  will  come  from  the  esu't  and  from  tli«  west,  ft«m  the  nortfc 
and  from  the  south.  England,  Scotliind,  Ireland,  nnd  WaJei, 
will  associate;  and  tho  sight  and  tho  Hoand  will  ghtddo)  nor 
whole  population,  while  far  off  islands  and  oations  will  rrToiee. 

Still  we  lay  the  stress,  not  on  what  is  outwani,  b>it  nn  wlrtl 
in  inward' — not  on  the  visible  union,  but  the  invidhlc  M-Dtimi^t 
and  deep  working  principle — not  on  the  tide  of  pMple,  btit  on 
the  flow  of  aonl.  The  spirit  of  union  is  a  pari  of  rliristianity, 
ftnd  Christianity  is,  in  its  ussenco,  im  iuviaihle  thing  t  It  opcratet 
irrcspec.tivily'of  modes  and  forms,  of  persona  and  plnct^,  if 
climato  nnd  colour.  It  is  glorious  without  pomp ;  it  is  har> 
monioua  without  compromise.  Us  light  is  purr  and  difTiuiir, 
like  tho  light  of  nature.     Its  love  is  the  kive  of  heaven. 

In  contemplating  tho  practicability  of  a  gcneml  utiion  tunons 
christians,  wc  take  leave  to  suggest  that  tnc  hasia  of  tbc  ctin- 
fcdcrncy  must  be  truth,  and  freedom  of  ulleranet,  «r,  u  Jennrt 
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Taylor  expresses  it,  the  liberty  of  prophecying !  In  stating  this, 
it  is  not  meant  that  there  must  of  necessity  be  an  agreement  in 
all  that  is  true ;  for  not  only  are  different  parts  of  inspiration  of 
more  or  less  comparative  importance,  as  affecting  the  essentials 
of  religion,  but  all  minds,  or  even  many  minds  in  all  things, 
cannot  be  supposed  to  be  absolutely  coincident.  The  intellectual 
capacities  and  perceptions  of  men  are  infinitely  various,  nor  is 
it  any  more  necessary  that  they  should  be  precisely  alike,  than 
that  every  leaf  of  every  tree  should  be  so  in  order  to  the  unity 
of  creation.  As  Chillingworth  said,  in  his  immortal  axiom : 
'  The  Bible,  the  Bible  only,  is  the  religion  of  Protestants ;' 
so  we  say  in  reference  to  the  present  object,  —  'The  Bible, 
the  Bible  only,  must  be  the  religion  of  unionistsJ  The 
Bible  is  truth — pure,  unsophisticated  truth;  and  it  is  uni- 
versally true,  or  true  in  all  its  parts.  But  in  respect  to  those 
who  receive  it  generally,  and  with  a  solicitude  perfectly  to 
understand  it,  there  are  great  diversities  of  opinion  on  points 
of  criticism,  taste,  history,  chronology,  science,  and  it  may  be 
institution  and  doctrine.  Thus,  while  truth  is  always  the  same, 
the  shape  and  aspect  of  it  admits  of  endless  diversification,  by 
the  defective  vision  of  the  observer.  We  must  not,  however, 
visit  as  a  sin  the  blemish  of  the  eye,  or  remove  the  standard 
from  the  affections  to  the  perceptions. 

As  it  is  evident,  therefore,  that  all  minds  need  not  and  cannot 
have  the  same  ideas  respecting  all  parts  of  divine  truth,  the 
ground  of  christian  association  is  not  to  be  found  or  fixed  in  the 
sentiments  and  practices  of  any  particular  community.  No  one 
can  say,  ^  This  doctrine  or  this  discipline  of  my  church,  as  a 
whole,  is  the  real  and  only  point  of  contact,  the  rallying  ground 
of  unanimity.  You  must  conform  to  my  system,  my  creed,  or 
my  worship,  or  we  cannot  hold  fellowship.^  And  none  can  be 
entitled  to  say  this,  although  patronised  by  the  greatest  influ- 
ence and  the  highest  authority ;  no,  nor  though  the  sect  em- 
bracing such  and  such  views  should,  in  fact,  be  the  most  assimi- 
lated to  the  christian  faith  and  apostolic  worship.  For  the 
question  is  not  how  true  particular  opinions  or  practices  may  be, 
{IS  received  by  one  sect,  but  how  far  toleration  and  forbearance 
should  go,  with  regard  to  all  parties  who  '  hold  the  Head '  in 
their  deviations  as  the  one  great  bond  of  a  pious  and  cordial 
association. 

When,  therefore,  it  is  pleaded,  that  truth  is  the  basis  of  union, 
we  mean  that  portion  of  Christianity,  whatever  it  may  be,  which 
constitutes  its  essence  and  is  vital  to  the  system.  The  religion 
of  Jesus  is  distinguished  by  something — some  principles — by 
which  it  is  known  and  recognised  as  peculiar,  and  in  its  charac- 
ter unique  and  divine.     By  this  it  is  seen  to  be,  not  heathenism, 
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not  philosophy^  not  science^  not  morals,  or  metaphyncs,  bnt « 
system  enwrapping  and  unfolding  a  doctrine  heavenly  and  sjnrit^ 
ual.  Its  being  is  in  the  conscience,  and  its  influence  in  the 
heart ;  and  each  conscience  and  each  heart  touched  by  it,  and 
in  being  touched  transformed  into  its  own  likeness,  is  brongU 
into  sacred  and  eternal  sympathy  with  every  other.  Like  a 
nia^ietic  or  electric  power^  which  operates  through,  and  in 
despite  of  a  thousand  intervening  media,  so  it  associates  chrii- 
tiau  souls  linng  at  whatever  distance,  and  separated  by  what- 
ever differences  of  conception  or  forms  of  out^rard  observance. 

But  while  much  of  this  is  admitted,  even  by  sturdy  sectaries^ 
y\c  arc  apprehensive  that  there  is  too  strong  an  inclination  to 
curtail  the  freedom  of  utterance  to  be  quite  compatible  witk 
union.  Our  notion  is,  not  only  that  there  should  be  no  com- 
promise of  principle,  but  no  restraint  of  legitimate  discussion. 
If  tlie  basis  of  union  be  the  extinction  of  controversy,  then  we 
shall  never  be  united ;  or,  if  it  be  the  imposed  necessity  of  not 
offending  the  sensitiveness  of  others  with  regard  to  their  religions 
peculiarities,  neither  can  we  then  be  united.  We  must  not  onlj 
think  and  let  think,  but  speak  and  let  speak.  Christian  union 
can  never  be  successfully  pursued  by  sacrificing  christian  libeity. 
Truth  itself  must  be  valued  more  than  any  system ;  and  we  arast 
neither  set  up  the  infallibiUty  of  judgment,  nor  the  infidlifailitj 
of  party.  Why  should  not  a  sentiment  we  hold,  or  a  pnctide 
we  pursue,  be  impugned  ?  And  why  should  it  not  be  impugned 
by  a  friend,  rather  than  by  a  foe,  that  at  his  warning  voice  we 
may  be  driven  to  re -examination?  And  why  should  they  who 
denounce  our  errors,  or  denounce  them,  as  thinking  them*  to  be 
such,  inflame  our  resentment  rather  than  conciliate  our  zegavd? 
If  we  liold  error,  let  us  be  urged  to  renounce  it;  if  we  find  the 
presumed  error,  after  new  inquiry,  to  be  in  our  opinion  tmtfa, 
let  us  thank  the  friendly  denouncer  for  the  fresh  stimulus  to 
investigation  he  has  furnished,  and  use  both  our  liberty  and  oar 
conviction,  in  enlightening  oiur  opponent.  But  let  not  Ms  view 
of  our  error,  nor  otir  ^iew  of  his,  preclude  the  union  of  love  whidi 
is  demanded  by  our  common  Christianity. 

Tlie  model  to  be  imitated  in  seeking  union,  as  all  will  doubt- 
less agree,  is  the  primitive  church.  We  speak  now  of  the  spirit 
of  the  earliest  disciples,  rather  than  of  any  outward  framewmk 
or  constitution.  On  the  dark  surface  of  this  globe  one  raot  of 
pure  and  bright  sunshine  has  appeared,  intercepted  by  no  mnid% 
and  which  for  a  time  no  shadows  obscured.  Amidst  the  subse- 
quent turbulence  and  confusion  of  human  things,  what  chzistiaa 
does  not  look  back  to  that  place  and  period,  as  to  the  sweet  and 
smiling  childhood  of  the  christian  dispensation,  and  feel  his  soul 
expanding  with  all  blessed  sympathies  and  retrospectioas  j  and 
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who  would  not  say,  cntreatingly^  let  that  second  paradise  return 
upon  the  troubled  churchy  from  which^  as  by  another  fall^  it  has 
been  self  expelled  ?  It  is  not  conceivable  that  a  more  attractive 
picture  should  be  drawn  than  that  which  presents  itself  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles:  'They  that  gladly  received  thie  word 
were  baptized^  and  the  same  day  there  were  added  unto  them 
about  three  thousand  souls.  And  they  continued  stedfastly  in 
the  apostles'  doctrine  and  fellowship^  and  in  breaking  of  bread, 
and  in  prayers.  And  fear  came  upon  every  soul ;  and  many 
wonders  and  signs  were  done  by  the  apostles.  And  aU  that 
believed  were  together^  and  had  all  things  common ;  and  sold 
their  possessions  and  goods^  and  parted  them  to  all  men,  as  every 
man  had  need.  And  they^  continuing  daily  with  one  accord  in 
the  temple^  and  breaking  bread  from  house  to  house,  did  eat 
their  meat  with  gladness  and  singleness  of  heart,  praising  God, 
and  having  favour  with  all  the  people.  And  the  Lord  added  to 
the  church  daily  such  as  should  be  saved.'    (Acts  ii.  41 — ^jT.) 

This  perfect  unanimity,  however,  was  of  transient  duration, 
and  we  cannot  be  very  much  surprised  at  it,  when  we  reflect  on 
the  character  of  the  human  mind,  and  the  gradual  removal  of 
those  eminent  individuals  who  were  possessed  of  an  inspired 
wisdom  and  authority,  although  we  may  justly  wonder  at  th6 
magnitude  and  rapid  diffusion  of  the  errors  that  insinuated 
themselves  into  the  apostolic  churches.  It  is  not  with  these  we 
have  at  present  to  do ;  but  with  those  which  might  fairly  raise 
the  question  of  forbearance,  and  therefore  serve  as  exemplars  for 
our  conduct  in  modern  times.  That  some  deviations  from 
christian  truth  and  conduct  were  deemed  intolerable  cannot  be 
doubted,  and  these  were  treated  accordingly  with  merited 
severity,  as  being  opposed  to  the  nature  and  doctrines  of  the 
religion  of  Christ ;  but  with  regard  to  others,  the  maintaining  of 
which  implied  an  error  of  judgment,  and  not  an  obliquity  of 
heart,  the  apostles  distinctly  and  earnestly  enforced  the  exercise 
of  mutual  charity.  The  churches  were  required  to  manifest  this 
spirit  in  no  small  degree,  when  directed  not  only  to  receive 
'  him  that  is  weak  in  the  faith,'  but  to  allow  of  great  latitude  in 
respect  to  ceremonial  observances,  and  disputes  about  meats 
and  drinks,  and  to  obey  this  injunction,  '  Give  none  offence, 
neither  to  the  Jews,  nor  to  the  Gentiles,  nor  to  the  church  of 
God  :  Even  as  I  please  all  men  in  all  things,  not  seeking  mine 
own  profit,  but  the  profit  of  many  that  they  may  be  saved.' 
(1  Cor.  10.)  The  same  apostle  also  speaks  with  great  kindness 
though  with  solemn  rebuke,  with  regard  even  to  those  who  had 
strangely  and  criminally  perverted  the  design  of  the  Lord's 
supper.  The  spirit  infused  into  the  primitive  church,  therefore, 
appears  to  have  been  a  thorough,  decided,  and  broadly  avowed 
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iiCMtUity  to  whnlcvcr  op|>oso(l  Rud  tcudcd  to  oormpt  chri4 
ntiity,  by  undenniruii);  its  esnnntitdit ;  nnd  n  fraluruul  !>viti- 
pfttliy  willi  nil  wlio,  ImwRver  devious  in  tbeir  cuunto  I'roiuitiupk 
miatftkc,  '  loved  the  Lord  Jesus  Clirist  iii  sincerity.'  WiiaX  wo 
Itnvc  to  do,  fUid  wlmt  tu  avuid,  ia  tliiia  auffictcntly  obvioiu.  \Vc 
muiit  bcllriii.hut  not liti^ous.  WeniUKtt«kecurcof^irriin;4n, 
nnd  dunl  gftiitly  with  mi^atte^,  We  must  mnintain  nwriivitiiig 
truth,  and  hcnr  with  iiiddantiil  nror ;  but  uo  to  it  lltnt  *e 
justly  discriniinnto  what  is  n»ti(:)iristiivii,  mid  nave  the  chnrclihy 
(KK^king  to  destroy  its  corru|>ttotia.  lu  dealing  with  nlut  ou 
■imply  Kn-onoous,  hut  not  vitnl,  in  thu  Hpostlt:  you  sn:  Uielmnlti 
but  iu  mniiitKiuiug  the  truth  of  Qod  Ngniiist  tbv  1ji1so1kkk1>  ud 
inventions  of  iu«ii,  the  lion  vos  roused. 

Tho  practicHbility  of  a  uuivcruil  union  aniung  elimiiaui 
depends  uii  nuothcr  cuuvidcmtioii,  iiamoly,  the  practienbihty  of 
reatoriu};  or  raittiitg  tho  christiiiu  world  to  the  chnnirti:r  of  the 
primitive  i:him:h,  when  religion  was  not  an  outward  form,  hut 
uu  inward  energy.  Thiti  wo  h«licvc  to  bo  practicable,  but  it  i* 
not  to  be  expected  on  a  siiddeji,  or  by  ni«(in)i  of  mere  ctcitc- 
meut^  but  by  a  Bcric«  of  moral  appro.<iiinatJana.  The  long 
distniii^e  to  which  wc  have  gouc  from  the  epirit  of  thir  &rA 
ohurch,  cannot  bo  travelled  hack  in  a  day.  Our  »tepft  uiust  be 
retrnircd  amidst  occasional  roUi»ioiis,  and  pcrh&pi  •ocdc  faUilip 
out  by  the  way.  W'c  cannot  subdue  the  pi-eJudicT-«  u(  utbem 
wp  cannot  concpicj'  oursdvea  at  once;  but  we  cau  try  to  do  m; 
wc  can  deternuufl  and  begin  and  pcrtcvcrr.  Hut  wo  tniut  da 
it  in  the  right  way,  and  in  the  right  •pirit.  If  to  bvpu  in 
Compromise,  we  shall  cud  in  confmiou.  If  our  charity  be  de- 
fective in  principle,  it  will  bo  destnictiTC  to  aprccnicnC  They 
labour  for  union  who  lalwur  for  truth;  for  this  wv  u)u*l  be 
nnflincluug  advocates,  if  we  would  be  true  <ti»ciplcji  of  CJirW, 
true  Buwesiiors  of  the  apostles,  and  true  friend*.  All  low  i» 
nothing  tliat  in  not  love  '  for  the  tfutb'a  sake.'  Lei  Uiai  be  oar 
pole  Rtar,  and  wo  shall  by  tlod'n  hlcmiitg  imil  sccundy  tbroufik 
the  beating  surges  and  the  stormy  climes,  till  the  vessel  uf  the 
cliuroh  shall  enter  the  Imvcn  of  peace,  aaitdst  wanucat  grortinp 
and  HhiHits  of  praise. 

During  the  progrc«s  of  these  rcranrk*,  sa  io  reading  tbc 
obserrattons  of  others,  tho  question  baa  again  and  n^n  brtvi 
itself  ujwn  our  itttentiuu,  what  sjiccific  proposds  might  be  mado 
to  the  christian  world  of  a  definite  and  practical  chanteter,  wnk 
a  view  of  promoting  tho  greatest  degree  of  union  ?  In  what 
particular  objects  might  tncy  be  c^!^  upou  to  unite?  Oui 
answer  enihraceK  the  following  euggcstioDi: — 

1.  Jjot  them  unite — tiol  eontr^vertiuUy  i>r  doctr'maUti,  ta  Jvrm 
or  to  propagate  creeds — but  to  adnooe  ft  pure  an,4 
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Christianity,  by  the  holding  of  meetings  for  prayer,   confer- 
ence, and  public  declarations  of  good-will. 

2.  Let  them  unite  on  certain  fixed  occasions  to  advocate  the 
common  objects  of  missionary  enterprise,  to  report  the  different 
missionary  movements  in  a  very  condensed  form,  and  make 
collections  that  shall  be  distributed  among  the  chief  missionary 
societies. 

3.  Let  them  unite  in  celebrating  the  Lord's  Supper  together. 
That  objections  might  be  taken  to  this  by  some  parties  whose 
conscientious  scruples  would  preclude  such  a  union,  we  are 
aware ;  but  these  need  not  change  their  position  in  the  general 
union ;  they  may  unite  as  far  as  they  can  go,  and  others  may 
carry  out  their  own  views,  without  violating  in  the  slightest 
degree,  the  law  of  love. 

4.  Let  them  unite  in  sending  deputations  into  various  a>un- 
tries  of  Europe,  to  ascertain  the  state  of  Christianity,  and  pro-^ 
mote  an  interchange  of  kindness  among  all  christians. 

5.  Let  them  unite  to  discountenance  by  prudent  measures  all 
persecution  for  righteousness'  sake ;  and,  by  correspondence  or 
otherwise,  condole  with  and  assist  christiaii  sufferers  of  every 
class. 

It  may  possibly  be  imagined  by  some,  that  by  our  firm  and 
not  unfrequent  advocacy  of  truths,  both  political  and  ecclesias* 
tical,  which  wear  a  severe  and  frowning  aspect  towards  cormp- 
tions  of  every  kind,  and  spiritual  wickednesses  in  high  places^ 
we  are  somewhat  disqualified  for  joining  in  that  hallowed  con* 
federacy  for  which  we  plead — that  the  acid  of  our  arguments 
may  be  too  pungent,  or  the  ardour  of  our  spirit  too  vehement, 
to  mingle  kindly  with  those  other,  and,  as  may  be  supposed, 
loftier  and  purer  elements  of  Christianity  which  are  to  pacify 
the  world ;  but  we  beg  to  say,  that  the  uncompromising  love  of 
truth  which,  being  implied  in  the  statement,  we  take  to  be  no 
compliment  but  simple  fact,  is  precisely  that  quality  which  does 
fit  for  closest  union — not,  indeed,  with  error,  but  with  its  own 
kindred  virtues,  and  with  those  who  hold  essential  truth,  what- 
ever may  be  their  incidental  mistakes.  The  affection  which  an 
unfiinching  adherence  to,  and  public  declaration  of  conscientious 
convictions  cherishes,  as  it  must  be  the  most  sincere,  is  likely 
to  be  the  most  unchanging.  Its  language  is,  '  Either  imite  on 
a  right  principle,  or  not  at  all.  If  you  unite,  receive  the  assur- 
ance that  the  love  of  principles  shall  be  stronger  than  the  hatred 
of  forms.' 

It  is  strange  that  people  will  not  distinguish  between  anger 
and  decision, — that  they  will  persist  in  imputing  wrong  motives 
and  bitter  feelings  to  those  whose  real  aim  is  the  advancement 
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of  cLristian  doctruie  and  cliriatmu  purity, — tliat  they  wiB  e 
demn  the  spirit  of  martyrdom  wluJo  lliev  bonour  marlyn,  fuid 
will  consent  to  associate  with  otLcre,  wboin  llier  ncvi-rtliclia* 
Kdniit  to  be  fellow-christiiuis,  on  one  only  of  two  {timuikI*  ,- 
namely,  that  either  they  shall  consuut  to  submit  to  nutlumtj, 
or  bi!  silent  on  differences.  Whereas,  neither  the  ouc  our  the 
other  h  consistent  with  scripture  or  needful  tu  uiiiun.  The 
onus  of  separation  should  ever  be  iiinde  to  rest  on  those  *Ii« 
eannot  or  will  not  unite.  It  is  for  christian— a  truly  clmsUui 
charity  to  say  '  Come,'  If  any  will  not  listen  to  that  ««cct 
voice,  by  reason  of  the  rigidity  of  their  creeds  or  the  ficrctma* 
of  their  spirits,  they  must  be  left  to  their  foUy  anil  their 
solitude. 

"NVc  now  close  the  remarks  which  Lave  been  elicited  liy  tto 
volume  before  ns ;  choosing  rather  to  introduce  our  uwn  i. 
than  attempt  the  somewhat  invidions  tn«k  of  iironouucing  n 
the  cctmparative  merits  of  others.    The  uanitrs  of  ihi;  \at 
Authors  who  have  coutriliuted  to  tlie  wurh,  and  ibu  sulijectvl 
which  tboy  have  treated,  are  : — 

I.  Introductory  Easay,  by  Dr.  Chalmers. — II.  Tlic  Script^ 
Principles  of  Unity,  by  Dr.  Bnlmcr. — 111.  ChriHtiau  UinW] 
connexion  with  the  propagation  of  the  (Jo!<t>cl,  by  Dr.  Condu 
— IV,  Union  among  Christians  viewed  iu  relation  In  the  jtro 
state  of  religious  parties  in  England,  by  tlie  Kcv.  J,  A,  Jai 
— V.  Union  among  ChristiRiis  viewed  iu  relation  to  tho  pre 
state  of  religious  parties  in  Scotland,  by  Dr.  Kin};. — 'VI.  A 
Catholic  Spirit ;  its  consistency  with  Conitciculiuiisncss,  by  Di. 
Wardlaw. — VII,  A  Sectarian  Spirit;  its  preraltiiirc  and  iusidi. 
ousness,  by  Dr.  Strutbers, — VIII.  I'nity  of  the  Heavenly 
Church — InBucnce  which  the  prospect  of  it  should  cxcmniv  bv 
Dr.  A.  Symiugton.  Wc  can  scarcely  refrain  from  espmvmig 
one  wish,  namely,  that  Kume  of  these  essays  bad  ticcu  ahorler. 
And  more  condensed ;  this  would  lia\e  affordod  tbti  tmidild 
advantage  of  collecting  the  sentlnieuU  »f  n  Lirgcr  cht*  of 
writers  of  other  denominations,  and  of  giving  a  fmrcr  projMr- 
tion  of  Eugli»li  contributor.-!.  But,  on  the  whole,  wo  an:  well 
satisfied  with  the  volnme,  and  enrnestly  pray  that  its  Ubcnl 
purpose  mfay  be  accomplished  in  producing  grmtcr  "nam, 
among  the  professed  disciples  of  Christ. 
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Art.  I  v.  Some  Account  of  the  Conduct  of  the  religious  Society  of  Friendi 
towards  the  Indian  Tribes  in  the  Settlement  of  the  Colonies  of  East 
and  West  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  :  with  a  brief  Narrative  of  their 
Labours  for  the  Civilization  and  Christian  Instruction  of  the  Indians, 
from  the  time  of  their  Settlement  in  America,  to  the  year  1843. 
Published  by  the  Aborigines*  Committee  of  the  Meeting  for  Suffer- 
ings.    London:  Marsh,  84,  Hounsditch.     1844. 

The  object  of  this  publication,  as  stated  in  the  Introduction,  is 
the  hope  that  it  may  tend  to  promote  the  interest  already  felt 
by  Friends  in  the  truly  laudable  work  of  endeavouring  to  miti- 
gate the  evils  which  have  arisen^  and  still  continue  to  arise,  to  a 
large  portion  of  the  human  family,  by  the  immigration  of  Euro- 
pean  settlers  among  them.  The  Friends  urge  also,  in  "this 
publication,  the  great  advantages  which  would  result  fi'om  pur- 
suing an  upright,  peaceable,  and  conciliatory  course  of  conduct 
towards  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  Indian  countries ;  and  they 
entertain  the  hope  of  doing  some  good  by  exhibiting  the  gradusd 
progress  the  Indian  tribes  have  made,  while  under  their  care, 
from  a  state  of  wandering  barbarism  to  one  of  a  settled  and 
civilized  character,  and  in  many  instances  to  the  full  reception 
of  Christianity. 

It  appears  that,  from  time  to  time,  much  information  respect- 
ing these  Aborigines  has  been  communicated  to  the  Yearly 
Meeting  of  the  Friends  in  this  country,  and  that  which  has  been 
furnished  recently  respecting  the  engagements  of  the  American 
Friends  in  labours  of  this  philanthropic  kind,  is  calculated  to 
produce  a  more  than  ordinary  degree  of  interest  in  this  import- 
ant subject.  The  field  for  benevolent  enterprise  is  extensive, 
inasmuch  as  there  is  an  Indian  population  of  325,000  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  besides  the  large  and 
numerous  tribes  scattered  over  the  adjacent  regions. 

Great,  however,  as  is  the  number  of  Indians  needing  the 
christian  care  of  Friends,  but  a  comparatively  small  proportion 
even  of  those  situated  in  the  Union,  have  as  yet  been  the  parti- 
cipants of  it.  One  great  obstacle  to  the  extension  of  christian 
instruction  among  them,  and  to  the  plans  for  ameliorating  their 
condition,  appears  to  be  their  removal  westward  from  their 
native  lands,  occasioned  by  unjust  and  oppressive  treaties  on  the 
part  of  the  federal  government.  So  extensive,  indeed,  have 
been  these  withdrawments,  that  the  country  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, once  the  abode  of  a  large  native  population,  has  not  at  the 
present  time  more  than  a  few  thousands  of  them  dispersed  over 
its  ^vide  extent ;  and  fresh  removals  are  still  going  on.  To  illus- 
trate these  points  more  fully,  we  are  presented  with  two  maps, 
one  an  aboriginal  map  of  the  country  east  of  the  Mississippi, 
exhibiting  the  territory  occupied  by  the  Indians  previously  to 
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the  (fcttlemont  of  the  EiiglUh  coloniea  tii  America  i  the  other, « 
mnp  of  North  Amuriei*,  nhowing  the  territory  now  flccaiiied  liy 
the  nntivoH,  Hitd  also  denoting  the  boondaiica  ut  tiie  acveni 
Ycnrly  Meetiogs  of  tho  Amcriciiti  Pricndn. 

Tlte  authors  of  tliix  iiitcrtistiDg  piiblioAtion  mntt  faroi^  m 
with  a,  short,  (imcription  of  tho  ten'itory  held  hy  tlie  acno*) 
Indinn  iiatioiix  east  of  the  misflissipjii  bi'fore  its  eoloniicatiua  bjr 
£iiropcaaa,  from  which  it  Hppftan,  tlmt  ulraat  two  coutarm 
ago  there  exittcd  in  this  jwrt  of  North  Amorim  eight  Un- 
guiigcs  of  ft  decidedly  distiact  cUeracter,  of  which  &jt  at 
Uie  prcNcnt  timir  rottstitutc  the  »pcc«h  of  large  coauuiiBJ- 
tie)*,  ntid  three  are  known  only  ait  meinariabi  of  ocmrly  extinct 
tribea.  A  detailt'd  enampration  of  the  varioiui  lUiorigunJ 
ludiati  nntioDB  would  not  probably  be  vcryiotcvestiuiir  to  tie 
render ;  we  hIiuU  therefore  jmu  o»  to  the  aocuunts  ^von  of  (h» 
Ijciic1eaoppes,or,ati  modem  writera  have  il,Lcnail<cnBpa,  iifwhidi 
thcro  wore  two  dinsions,  tho  Minn  and  llie  Dcl»warc» ;  Uwy 
pONneNHed  Eiwt  and  Wwt  Jersey,  tli«  Vallej-  of  tho  Udawtra, 
far  up  towards  its  Ronrccs,  and  thoentin?bu.iin  of  the  SchoylkdL 
TheHc  were  the  Indians  who  formed  the  main  bndv  of  thow  with 
whom  William  I'cnn  made  his  great  and  mcmorabhr  trcnly  of 
1682,  at  Shacknmaxon,  the  «])Ot  where  Krasin^u,  iu  tbo 
Kuburbii  of  Fhiladclphia,  now  wtAitda.  The  conelusioo  to  whicfc 
this  soctioD  of  tho  work  arrives,  after  eniuneratini;  aad  docnli- 
inf;  the  aboriginal  tribes,  is,  that  the  whole  uuiubvr  of  tlten 
dwclliitf;  eMt  of  the  MinHiiMippi  two  hundred  years  n^^,  '  bi  com- 
{)Uteil  not  to  have  exceeded  one  huiKlrtsl  and  irii^bty  Uiaufasd. 
Of  these,  the  various  tribes  of  tho  AIrou(|iuu  family  arc  reckonod 
at  ninety  thousfttid  :  the  Eastern  Sioux,  less  than  three  llioiunnd ; 
the  t{ui\ni-Troiiiioit>,  inoUidinij;  the  Tii^tcaroras,  about  sevrntiwii 
thousand;  tbo  Catabaws,  three  thouxand;  tlie  UcIicn,  one 
thoUKiiud;  the  Nutchei,  four  thousand i  the  ChcroVirtnt,  twrhi: 
thoUHtLtid;  aud  Ihe  Mubilian  tribes,  fifty  thoosand.  ThrChiro- 
kce  aud  jMoltiliau  families,  it.  au^tcarS]  arc  now  more  Qumcmu 
than  they  were  over  known  to  be.' 

At  the  commuucemcot  of  this  work,  some  alliiuou  ts  nuda  to 
the  riso  and  acttleiuuiit  of  the  I'^cuds  in  the  North  AiucriieMi 
continent.  And  the  carliooL  account  there  u  of  thoiu,  b  tlat 
which  records  the  cruel  sutl'cnuKS  endureil  by  Mnno  Fricoda  at 
HuiftOD  iu  New  England,  in  the  year  i6[>6,  for  conscienot:'  ake^ 
Many  of  them  wore  snfftTcrs  for  tlteir  tc>>tinMiny  n^iut  bewug 
amis,  as  early  n«  lfi5H ;  and,  in  Ui'tH,  l}coTfx  Fos  is  found  od- 
dressing  epistles  to  the  Friends  of  New  Eng:laud,  Maryland,  awl 
Virginia.  It  is  evident  from  a  etatcmont  of  John  Bumycat, 
that  the  Yearly  Meeting  for  New  England  existed  prior  to  ih'l  -. 
luid  it  appears  idso,  tiiat  mocting*  for  diiciplmn  wore  ^enisaUy 
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countiT  for  the  most  piirt  in  Kti  iincultjval««l  gtnt^,  mulenratt 
mauy  hard»Iup»  before  tli«y  could  briug  ihe  Iiuid  into  n  aute 
siiOiciuiitty  [ii'odiictivc  for  thi^ir  support;  and  mnnr  of  tbem 
arriviu^  ia  tlic  latter  bad  of  tlic  yt;ur,  they  had  oiily  timo-Jl 
erect  a  k.iiid  uf  wigwaio  for  their  accommodation  during  4 
appronotiing  winter.  Ia  this  iteedful  time  the  uututurtti  /mH 
proved  tluaiiseSvct  real  f>ent^acli/r»  to  Friends,  atul  m</cn«t/fl 
tlicirht'iirtv  were  imbued  with  gotmruuft  and  humauo  fculiii)^ 
libcrully  Niinplying  theao  new  occup!int3  of  t\u^i  niitivc  landj 
n  time  of  dUhculty  and  distreis^  ^ith  cum  and  vi'itiaou,  «* 
nnui  their  principul  food,  and  by  fr«^y  bringing;  ludimt  i 
peas,  beaiui,  fish,  and  fowl  for  sale. 

We  are  next  favoured  with  »  dcacription  of  ibc  purciia 
peopling  of  East  Jersey.      Kuariy  all  the  propiicton  by  ' 
purchase  wci-o  mcmhtira  of  the  Socii;ty  of  I-'ricnda.     '  AnuMp- 
the  proprietaries/  snys  Oldmliton,  in  alludiuj;  tu  this  purcliatr. 
are  wevend  cxtruordinivry  peniont,  besides  Lord  Pcrtli,  aa  Uuixul 

West,  lisq.,  the  lawyer,  VVilliam  Punn,  the  head  uf  tlin  C 

in  England,  and  Ilobert  Barclay,  the  head  of  U>c  Cluakni*  J 
Scotland  and  Ireland ;  nnd,  at  the  same  time,  John  Arehi* 
the   Uuaker,   who    whk    chosen    member    of    perltmucut  j 
Wycombe,  was  a  proprietary  of  Carolina.'* 

After  a  curftory  glance  at  the  early  *cttlcmcnt  of  tliu  I'ri^ 
iu  North  America,  the  authora  proceed  to  iiolioe  site  coune  iL 
puritucd  towards  the  Indians  of  whom,  by  their  moofvlj 
this  land,  they  were  now  ao  near  neighbours. 

We  linvo  already  seen,'  my  ihcy,  '  by  Uie  traUy  wbidi  FiMl 
had  with  the  Indians  for  the  purobaee  of  lands  in  Went  J«M«yy 
1B77,  that  a  principle  prevailed  to  recognise  in  theui  the 
right  utid  dtxposnl  of  ihc  soil,  which  from  lime  iiiimtinioni>l  ihey  % 
ocuupied;  and  that  idroady  th<!te  had  grown  up  u  fcvUng  of  ta 
and  confidenoo  in  each  other,  and  that  a  diapoallion  tu  nuidvf  kiMJ 
aorvice*,  existed  to  no  incotisid^rabli}  oMent  bL'tn-cim  tliem. 
excellent  undemanding  and  good  feeliQK-  being  on  ibc  part  ofil 
Indians  in  West  Jersey,  mainly  brought  about  by  the  tieaties  w|? 
led  thoin  into  more  intimate  intercourse  viib  Friends,  tlian  nilwni~ 
in  all  probabilily,  would  have  been  tti«  case  at  lb»  Awe; 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  ftamo  leeling,  to  such  an  oafMK'l 
leuat,    should   prevail    with   the    Indians   in   other  proviaoe*.  wla 

'  It  is  i^Frally  supposed  ilint  Messrs.  Peasv  anil  Bri^  «« 
Friend*  rptunied,  and  that  through  tlir  ifTcct  >if  (ho  RcroruiBtll,  u 
cf  I'arlianirnt.  8i]ch,  huwever,  ts  not  i.lic  esse.  '  U'o  find,'  say  tlic  ediun 
of  thin  work,  '  on  ivfenhig  to  the  proocedlnn  ot  the  Iloute  of  CwmoD^ 
that  John  Arehd»le  was  voluntarily  rctuniud  s*  a  (nrnilirr  of  Pariwant 
farthe  lioroughorChippinji  Wyrombe,  orllisb  Wvcotnbr,  )a  KtSft.    He 

wssnnt,  however,  allowed  to  tit,  because  he  ob^ccltdiatalietlicn 

iiiipuscd,  10  rjiialify  for  a  «nil  in  the  housr." 
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hitherto  had  no  transactions  of  this  kind ;  be  that,  however,  as  it 
may,  we  find  Friends  almost  as  early  as  they  came  in  contact  with 
the  native  tribes  of  America,  and  many  years  previous  to  the  settle- 
ments of  West  Jersey,  much  interested  for  the  promotion  of  their 
good.  As  early  as  the  year  1659,  we  find  that  Friends  were  engaged 
in  gospel  labours  among  this  interesting  class  of  their  fellow-men.' 
—p.  19. 

The  Travels  of  George  Fox,  and  of  his  friend  Robert  Widders, 
among  the  Indians  in  the  service  of  the  gospel  are  next  alluded 
to ;  and  some  extracts  from  epistles,  addressed  from  time  to 
time  by  George  Fox  to  his  transatlantic  brethren,  show  the 
abiding  concern  which  attended  his  mind  on  behalf  of  the  un- 
civilized tribes  in  that  country,  and  his  desire  that  Friends 
might  be  engaged  in  the  good  work  of  conveying  christian  in- 
struction to  them. 

We  now  come  to  one  of  the  most  important  and  interesting 
portions  of  this  volume,  one  to  the  subject  of  which,  if  the 
Friends  represent  it  truly,  we  can  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  history  has  not  done  full  justice.     It  is  well  known  that 
William  Penn  became  possessed  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania 
by  a  grant  to  him  from  the  crown  of  England  in  1681,  in  lieu 
of  a  debt  of  sixteen  thousand  pounds,  due  to  his  father.  Admiral 
Penn,  for  the  liquidation  of  which  William  Penn  petitioned 
Charles  the  Second  for  the  territory  in  question;  and  it  has 
been  generally  supposed  that  his  chief  motive  for  peopling  it 
with  Friends  was,  the  very  natural  and  accessory  one,  in  his 
and  their  peculiar  position,  of  aSFording  them  an  asylum  from 
the  harassing  tribulations  to  which  they  were  subjected  at  home 
through  the  bigotry  of  the  spiritual  courts,  and  where  they 
might  enjoy  full  liberty  of  conscience  in  uninterrupted  tran- 
quillity.    Clarkson,  however,  alleges  three  distinct  objects  which 
he  states  that  Pcun  had  in  view  when  he  petitioned  for  his 
grant, — and   which  objects  are  deducible  from  the   words  of 
Penu  himself;  namely,  first,  that  he  may  '  serve  GocPs  truth  and 
people/  secondly,    *  that  an  example  might  be  set  up  to  the  • 
nations,'  inasmuch  as  '  there  was  room  there  (i.e.  America)  not 
here  (i.e.  England)  for  such  an  holy  experiment :'  and,  tliirdly, 
that  he  had  in  view  the  glory  of  God  by  '  the  civilization  of  the 
poor   Indians,  and   the   conversion  of  the  Gentiles  by  just  and 
lenient   measures  to   Christ's   kingdom.^     The  authors   of  the 
present  publication,  however,  somewhat  paradoxically,  we  think, 
give  the  last  as  the  main  object  wjiich  Penn  had  in  view  in  his 
colonization   of    Peimsylvania.     It  •  is  true,  they  endeavour  to 
strengthen  their  construction  of  the  case  by  one  or  two  ex- 
tracts from  his  writings ;  but  still  we  cannot  help  thinking  that 
the  principal  motive  they  assign  to  him  ought   rather  to  be 
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regardetl  in  tlic  light  of  it  commcnilnblc  nftcr-thonght,  thiut  tlie 
lirimary  actuating  iiidHcrement  thjit  le<i  liim  to  mttiCtun  fur  the 
grant.  But  we  will  cite  the  passage,  (lo  that  tlio  rcadiir  imv 
judge  for  himself: 

'  Great  aa  we  know  Ihe  desires  of  William  PeQii  were  for  iba  lib*, 
ration  of  hia  frieiids  (ram  llie  gulling  jioko  of  opprasiioa  to  vbocti 
ttiey  were  Hiil>jected  in  this  counlTy,  for  th«ir  adliffrcuca  to  whatiixT 
upprehended  were  the  requiremcnla  of  Ttutb,  and  wtiich.  vv  Ixilicx:, 
he  wiLB  as  much  eagaged  lo  promote  aa  uuy  oihor  Individual  of  I>i* 
diiy ;  and  however  much,  in  the  tendernee*  of  his  fccllnfja  for  thea, 
he  might  have  been  iuRuenced  in  petitioning  for  Ihia  lorntDiy ,  with  • 
view  to  provide  them  with  a  country,  where  church  domimttion,  »wl 
the  persecution  of  apirilual  courts  should  be  unknown;  it  i».  w*- 
theluBs.cleai'lo  us,  that  this  was  far  from  the  mah  ohJMt  whieb  h«  bad 
in  view.  In  fact,  we  cannot  bring  our  minds  lo  believe  ihnl  Wilh4» 
Punn,  seeing  the  noble  teatimony  which  waa  now  so  coiwpicwowly 
raised,  to  the  spirituality  of  tbe  chrislian  relij^on,  and  itw  ligU 
which  shone  so  brightly  forth  in  the  livua  of  iboea  with  vbon  hs 
was  associated  in  religious  foUowship,  should,  by  pereuudine  UwM 
devoted  people  to  emigrate  lo  a  compumtively  oLucura  tnHTllun!/ 

Copulated  pari  of  the  globe,  thus  place  tbla  li^it  aa  II  WKre  tuidn  a 
ushd,  and  remove  it  far  away  from  amongst  the  oivilijtod  Dntion*  nf 
the  earth,  for  the  aimplo  object  only  of  alfordilig  them  ft  quiet  reltcal 
from  a  persecution,  in  and  through  which,  a»  ho  had  ampin  oppor- 
tunity of  beholding,  the  Divine  arm  so  rcmaikubly  aupportcd  lliein. 
'  Whatever  may  be  the  conjectunis  of  men  rccArdiiig  lbs  ol^iid 
which  William  Penn  bad  in  view,  in  seeking  to  nhtAJn  thn  pruvifecv 
of  Ponngylvania,  we  arc  not  left  in  douhl  of  what  he  himRcIf  aimed 
at  in  this  great  undertaking.  In  this  petition  to  thn  Crown  hevlates, 
thiit  in  making  the  application  for  Iho  grant,  '  he  hod  in  new  llio 
glory  of  God  by  the  civilization  of  tho  poor  (ndians,  itnJ  Ui«  eaor 
version  of  the  Gentiles,  by  just  and  lenient  mcaMitva  U>  Cliiitf^ 
kingdom.'  Ttiat  this  was  a  most  prominent  fcaluru  in  bis  p«UlMn, 
and  apparently  the  mam  object  which  h«  had  in  rinw,  Uia  preanibte 
of  the  charter  granting  the  said  province  to  him,  fully  ronfinns,  and 
which  runs  thus,  viz, : — '  Whereas  our  trusty  and  w*li-balnvii<l  vob- 
ject,  William  Peiui,  Eaquire,  son  and  heir  of  Sir  William  Prta, 
dcceuaed,  (out  of  a  commendable  desire  to  enlarge  nur  Brirub  enx 
pire,  and  promote  such  useful  coumoditiee  as  may  ba  of  brueht  la 
us  and  our  dominions,  ru  oUo  to  reitucf  Mr  aavagt  nitliwr,  kg  jv*t  «W 
gentle  manners,  to  the  low  of  civil  society  nmf  eAri*luiM  rrtijfiiiK).  tialli 
humbly  besauglit  leave  of  us  to  transport  an  ample  colnny  unto  a 
certain  country,  heretnnlWr  dcBcribcd  m  the  part*  of  Amvnm  nnt  y»< 
cultivated  and  planted  ;  and  hath  likewiii;  mi  humbly  b«M>ii^hl  oat 
Roynl  Majesty  to  give,  grnnl,  and  confirm  nil  tho  said  ooHutry,  with 
certain  privileges  and  juriadtctiona,  requisite  for  Ihu  gtioi]  jtoven- 
nvent  and  safety  of  the  said  ooiintry  and  colony  ta  Uuu  and  In  ku 
hcira  for  ever.' ' 
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•  -If  we  are  required  to  lay  mudi  stre«  on  tiie  pMnge  maiViiJ 
in  italics  in  this  quotation,  are  we  not  reqnirea  to  Iji^  grcattf 
(LDasmucli  aa  they  are  mentioned  first)  on  tiie  otheor  two  allied 
motiv-eB,  namelyj  the  enlargement  of  the  Britidi  empini  aai 
the  promotion  of  nseM  commodities?  And  yet  Uda  panage  ll 
one  of  the  principal  authozitiei  on  whiidi  the  oioniob  in  qiiei> 
tion  is  fonnded.  Admirers  aa  we  an  f£  the  eheraoter  and 
principles  of  the  truly  philanthropic  finrnder  of  Pransylnni^ 
we  are  still  of  opinion,  in  oar  anxiety  toe  the  troth  and  the 
accaracy  of  facts,  that  the  dvUiiation  of  tiie  Indiana  was  a  nib- 
ordinate  and  collateral,  though  a  moat  landsHft  jnotiTS  iriA 
him.  Several  reasons  and  armaments  dlriiwn  i  foitenari  might 
be  ^ren,  we  thiolc,  to  robstantiate  Uiia  new  ;  bat  space  W01  not 
permit  as  to  dwell  upon  it. 

We  now  arrire  sit  the  menunrafale  treaty,  in  which  a  firm 
league  of  peace  was  conctnded  between  the  Friends,  headed  by 
William  Fenn,  and  the  Tidians;  and  'whidi  h^  won  lac 
admiration  and  praise  of  all  nnprtgndiced,  nnncUtbiiiknut,  and 
reflective  minds;  aa  being  a  tranaaction,  consonant  wiu  the 
feelings  of  hmminity  and  an  expanarra  benevolence,  and  in 
tanison  also  with  the  principles  m  jnatioe  and  a  Round  national 
poliCT,  alike  worthy  of  the  duistian  and  the  statesman.' 
Of  tnis  famous  treaty,  VoUaiPB  very  pomtedlj'  observed,  that  it 
was  the  only  treaty  between  tiie  Indians  and  the  christiauB 
that  was  not  ratified  by  an  oath,  and  that  was  never  broken. 
The  Abb€  Baynal;  Noble,  in  hia  oontinuation  of  Granger; 
Proud,  in  his  History  of  Fenn^lvania,  and  others,  equally  bear 
testimony  to  the  honourable  and  truly  christian  character  of 
this  celebrated  treaty.  The  reader  wiU  find  a  most  interesting 
account  of  it  in  Clarkson  as  well  as  in  the  -waA.  b^ne  qa. 
Our  chief  object  here  is  with  the  oonseqaenoes  TOfolting  from 
each  christian  treatment ;  and  the  following  extract  from  the 
testimony  of  one  of  the  early  settlers  in  Pennsylvania,  is  to  tte 
point :  '  As  our  worthy  proprietor,'  says  he, '  traited  the  Indiana 
with  extraordinary  humanity,  they  became  very  civil  and  loving 
to  us,  and  brought  in  abundance  of  venison.  As,  in  other 
countries,  the  Indians  were  exasperated  by  hard  treatment 
which  hath  been  the  foundation  of  much  bloodshed,  so  the 
contrary  treatment  here  hath  produced  their  love  and  affection.' 
It  is  recorded  also  in  a  manuscript  account  of  John  8cav> 
borough,  a  Friend  of  London,  who  emigrated  to  this  (xdmy, 
'  That  the  Indians  were  remarkably  kind  and  very  atsistant  to 
the  Friend  emigrants  in  divers  respects ;  freqnently  snpplying 
them  with  such  provisions  as  they  ooold  q«re.'  Spasming  u 
'William  Penn's  religioos  labours  among  the  Indian  tribes, 
Oldmixon  says,  '  that  he  laid  oat  several  tbonsand  pounds  to 
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iriHtruct,  support,  niiil  nlilJgD  tliom.  Tiie  coiiseqaenn.'  was,  <m 
tlicir  part,  ixn  attaohment  to  him  and  hU  succciMOn,  vhirh  «m 
never  brnkeii." 

We  conclude  this  pnrt.  of  our  Hubjcct  with  the  foUowine  d 
tions,  in  the  ftill  purport  of  wliich  every  rightly -l^JD«tltl 
mind  iiiuat  cordially  concur.  Wc  can  only  wiali  that  ull  I't 
iiitti  of  the  present  any  would  tihido  by  its  prcccptj  aad  im 
the  cxniupltt  it  seta  forlli. 

■  Tbo  AborlEijinBa  hawQ  been  often  Ireatod  ui  tbDugb  thry  i 
wild  nm!  irreoiaimaWe  savages.  Tbey  Lavo  been  oficn  afuD 
d«caived,  itiaullod,  trampled  unon,  pilltigcd.  a»d  mas»crod. 
resintanco  la  opptoitKian,  after  lon^  and  patient  enddraiiRO.  bo*  bivrn 
a^ain  and  again  upjiealed  to  as  evidence  of  tbcir  cruel  and  nrn^' 
ful  npirit.  But  bow  aeldom  have  Cbristiao  diupDaitionif  bv«n  rrcmu' 
memled  to  them  \>y  example  ?  IJoiv  Koljoai  hna  Ihr  nttflmpt  bma 
made  to  win  tbem  over,  not  by  force,  but  by  lov«T  It  to,  indMiL 
melaacholy  to  reflect  that  tlio  superior  Viioivludge  %nd  ncifuircaivMs 
of  their  ivhito  bretbrcn,  instead  of  being  employed  in  Aottiog  forth  • 
noble  oxaifiple  of  mercy  and  truth,  have  seemed  in  too  many  inaloiion 
only  to  give  iHcroftsed  energy  to  the  cflbrta  urorui-Ity  and  avaricv. 

'The  Christian  and  candid  inaauer  of  William  I'onn  lowartU  iba 
Indians  appears  lo  buve  made  a  deep  and  tailing  icnprostion  on  titeir 
minds,  and  his  name  and  memory  were  held  in  grikloftil  tcmen- 
branee  by  sucoeeding  generation!!  of  tbem,  being  c*refuUy  haaied 
down  hy  tmdition  from  fatlier  to  son.  An  instance  of  this  vn*  sbuira 
in  n  conference  wbioh  Go»ernor  Kcilh  had  with  tbe  Firo  X>iions 
in  1721,  when  their  chief  speaker  said,  'Tbey  should  newr  furgel 
ihff  rounscl  that  William  Fenn  gave  Ihem  i  and  Ibal  though  tbaj 
oould  not  write  as  the  Hngtish  did,  yet  Ihey  cOulJ  kerp  in  IT 
memory  what  was  said  in  their  councils.'  At  si  tn;aly  rttainni 
the  Ibllowing  year,  Itiey  mention  his  name  with  mut-b  aO'isdmn,  9 
ing  him  a  'good  man,'  and  saying,  'we  are  glad  lo  hear  tb«  ft 

irculica  which  we    have  made  with  William  Penn  rcpcali,'>d  I 

Hguin,'  At  a  treaty  held  with  the  Siji  Nations  al  PhitaJblpbtt,  m 
1742,  Cnnassateeo,  chief  of  the  Onondagooi.  said,  '  \Vc  ure  all  v«j 
Bcnsiblc  of  the  liind  regard  which  that  good  man,  William  Faui^ 
had  for  all  the  Indiana.'  Again,  at  a  treaty  held  in  17A(j,  a  [)eU« 
ohicf  thus  oxpreesed  himielf: — '  Brother  Onun,  and  llie  peoi~ 
Pennsylvania,  wo  rejoice  to  bear  Q'om  you  ihnt  yon  ara  will 
renew  tho  old  good  undenlandina.  and  that  you  coll  to  mind  U.. 
trratin  of  friendship  made  by  Ona«,  our  grt-ut  fricml,  doR^aMd,  1 
our  forefathers,  when  himself  and  his  people  firnt  oamt;  over  !l 
We  take  hold  of  these  treaties  with  both  our  hands,  wi-i  deure  j 
will  do  tho  same,  that  a  good  underalanding  and  Iruo  friautUbin 
be  re-ttalnblished.  Let  us  both  take  hold  of  lhc«e  treatic*  wil 
our  strength,  we  beseech  youj  wa  on  our  side  will  eertunly  d 
On  concluding  a  peace  in  the  same  year,  on  Indian  m: 
same  good  spirit  that  poBsused  tho  good  old  nuio,  1 
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who  was  a  friend  to  the  Indians^  may  inspire  the  people  of  this  pro* 
vince  at  this  time/  &c.  These,  with  many  more  instances  of  a 
similar  kind  that  have  come  to  our  knowledge,  confirm  us  in  the 
belief,  that  the  exercise  of  a  just  and  kind  treatment  towards  the  unctvi" 
lized  classes  of  our  fellow -beings,  is  sure  to  win  their  confidence  and 
affection,  and  be  productive  to  both  settler  and  native  of  incalculable  advan- 
tages/— pp.43,  44. 

Again^  the  success  and  internal  prosperity  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  as  compared  with  other  States^  at  least  so  long  as 
the  Friends  retained  a  power  in  the  government,  speaks  highly 
in  favour  of  the  course  of  policy  adopted  by  them  at  its  first 
settlement.  The  contrast,  (which  however  we  have  not  room  to 
detail,)  between  the  peaceful  and  prosperous  condition  of  this 
province  for  a  period  of  about  seventy  years,  and  the  warlike  and 
troubled  state  of  some  of  the  other  colonies  during  the  same  time 
is  remarkably  striking.     The  editors  observe : — 

'  The  upright  and  candid  line  of  conduct  pursued  by  William  Penn, 
and  the  government  of  Pennsylvania  towards  the  Indians,  and  their 
care  fully  to  recognise  their  rights,  seems  to  have  tended  in  no  small 
degree  to  its  success  and  prosperity.  Although  the  colony  of  Penn- 
sylvania was  established  considerably  after  most  of  the  other  provinces 
bordering  upon  the  Atlantic,  and  without  possessing  the  advantages 
which  several  of  them  had  in  the  produce  of  staple  articles  of  trade, 
yet,  it  wa&estimated,  that  in  1760  it  conta'med  more  white  inhabitants 
than  all  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  both  of  the  Carolinas.  The  plan 
for  Philadelphia  was  laid  down  in  1682.  In  1718,  William  Penn 
died,  in  which  year  it  is  stated  that  Philadelphia  contained  1,400 
houses,  and  10,000  inhabitants  ;  and  the  province  altogether,  about 
60,000  people.  In  1760,  it  is  said,  that  there  were  in  Philadelphia 
3,000  houses,  containing  20,000  inhabitants,  and  throughout  Penn- 
sylvania 200,000  people.  In  an  account  of  the  European  settle- 
ments in  America,  published  by  Dodsley  in  1757,  the  statistics  of  the 
white  population  exhibit  a  still  greater  proportion  in  favour  of  Penn- 
sylvania, by  which  it  appears  that,  excepting  New  England  and  New 
York,  it  contained  more  settlers  than  all  the  other  provinces  united : 
they  are  as  under: — 

New  England 354,000 

Pennsylvania,  the  youngest  colony  but  Georgia  and 

Nova  Scotia 250,000 

New  York 80,000 

Virginia,  the  oldest 70,000 

New  Jersey 60,000 

Maryland     . 40,000 

North  and  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia         .         .  60,000 

'  The  cause  of  this  increase  of  population  in  so  short  a  time,  is 
generally  said  to  be  the  kind  and  just  treatment  which  the  Indians 
received  from  the  settlers,  whereby  the  province  was  rendered  entirely 
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saro  from  oay  molcsUlion  or  aggression  from  Ihera.  And  \hu,  «lul« 
llic  uvigblMuring  Btnles,  by  puteuing  a  (lifTereut  poliay,  were  tmxmfpii 
in  Trequuiit  broils  and  wars  with  thu  natives,  wtiich  irore  uttaxled  «ifti 
grievouB  loaa  of  life  ond  great  expense,  Peatisylvunm  stood  nloM  ia 
tlio  enjojment  of  uiiinlorrupled  peace  arid  quimniMa.'— pp.  6C— 68. 

"Wc  have  ndverted  the  moru  pointedly  to  the  boncrolcnt  ntd 
htimanc  treatment  of  tlie  nboriginiil  Amcncaits  by  Wiltiaa 
Penn  and  Ilia  brethren,  aiid  of  the  atlvanlngea  which  thtmoc  n- 
Bulted  alike  to  both  pgjtics,  because  it  proseuUt  such  n  ttnking 
contrast  to  the  present  system  of  Enropcan  calonbmtron  ;  which, 
BO  far  from  being  ndvautngeous  to  tbti  AVirigincs.  is  produo- 
tife  to  them  of  accumulative  miseries,  wbiUt  it  i%  tittiTodcd  with 
evident  loss  and  prejudice  to  tho  now  scttlera.  liook  nt  Algeii*, 
for  instance,  as  colonized  by  the  Frencb;  or  at  some  of  unrowB 
settlements  in  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  a*  (Icteribcd  by  thtt 
emiucnt  missionary,  Williams.  So  manifcat,  indeed,  tat  die 
evils  of  thia  system,  that  a  commitloc  of  the  lluuseurC'^auBOBf 
appointed  '  to  consider  what  lucnsurea  ought  to  be  ndopted  with 
regard  to  the  nfttivc  inhabitantii  of  couutrira  where  BribJi 
settlements  are  made' — iu  drawing  up  ita  report  iu  I93C,  thm 
alludes  to  these  cuormitics :— '  It  is  not  too  much  to  lay,  ttuit 
the  intercourse  of  Europciins  in  gencml,  K'ttfuiut  anj/  en^tfiM 
infavuur  of  the  su^ecls  af  Great  Britain,  lias  becti,  uolen  when 
attended  by  misaionary  exertions,  a  sonroc  of  moiiv  cnbtntibei 
to  nucivilized  natious.  Too  often  their  tcrrilory  Hm  bcni 
usurped,  their  property  seized,  their  numbers  diminishetl,  their 
character  debased,  the  spread  of  civiltjiation  intpolcd,  Europcu 
vices  and  diseases  have  been  introduoed  amotiipit  them,  iukI 
they  have  been  familiarized  with  the  use  of  our  moit  p>itenl 
instruments  for  the  subtle  or  violent  destradion  of  huituui  hfc, 
viz.,  brandy  and  gunpowder.  It  will  lie  only  too  casr  to  m&kc 
the  nroof  of  all  these  assertions,  which  may  bo  catnliliidied  HikJT 
by  tne  evidence  above  referred  to.  It  will  bo  vasy  ulso  in  dioit, 
that  the  result  to  onmelv&'i  ha«  been  as  coutmry  to  our  luterat 
as  to  our  duty;  that  our  syntem  ha^  not  only  incum-'<d  a  ivt 
load  of  crime,  but  a  vast  expenditure  of  money,  luid  amount  of 
loss.' 
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However  opposed  to  the  ecclesiastic-political  alliance^  in  any 
form  in  which  it  lias  yet  been  or  in  which  we  can  expect  to  see 
it  exhibited,  we  admit  that  there  is  a  connexion  of  moral  influ- 
ence between  the  spiritual  and  temporal  estates  wliich  it  becomes 
the  patriot  and  the  philosopher,  the  statesman  as  well  as  the 
christian,  to  study  and  to  appreciate.  We  do  not  here  refer  to 
the  eflPect  which  a  genuine  belief  of  Christianity  mil  produce  on 
the  habits  and  deportment  of  the  individual  in  every  relation  of 
life  j  but  to  the  result  upon  the  aspect,  the  spirit,  and  the  in- 
stitutions of  society,  which  will  assuredly  be  manifested  accord- 
ing as  we  respect  or  confound  the  proper  limits  of  civil  and 
sacred  jurisdiction.  If  the  political  encroach  on  the  ecclesias- 
tical, the  liberties  of  the  church  will  be  invaded;  if  the  eccle- 
siastical encroach  on  the  political,  the  church  under  pretence  of 
independence,  will  compromise  her  purity,  and  stand  convicted 
of  worldly-minded  usurpation. 

To  distinguish  with  accuracy  between  these  respective  juris- 
dictions, and  maintain  them  inviolate,  is  the  great  problem  of 
religious  liberty.  But  it  is  a  problem  in  wliich  the  interests  of 
civil  freedom  arc  likewise  deeply  concerned.  Those  who  best 
understand  the  principles  of  religious  liberty,  are  the  most  en- 
lightened and  consistent  friends  of  the  political  rights  of  the 
subject.  The  history  of  our  country  in  its  most  eventful 
periods,  shows  that  bigots  in  the  church  are  bigots  in  the  legis- 
lature :  that  those  who  look  with  jealousy  on  the  unfettered 
rights  of  conscience,  from  professed  zeal  for  the  religious  in- 
terests of  the  community,  are  commonly  the  men  who  set  their 
faces  against  reform  in  the  state,  under  pretence  of  dangerous 
innovation ;  and  who  would,  if  they  could,  narrow  the  range  of 
thought,  bar  the  march  of  national  improvement,  awe  the  spirit 
of  inquir}%  curb  the  popular  will,  gag  the  freedom  of  the  press, 
and  thus  throw  up  the  barrier  of  their  own  imbecile  fears  and 
antiquated  prejudices  against  the  advancement  of  society  and 
the  best  interests  of  mankind. 

The  spirit  of  division  is  in  the  church  what  the  spirit  of  fac- 
tion is  in  the  state;  but  the  independence  of  principle,  the 
hatred  of  priestcraft,  and  the  resistance  of  tyranny,  which  have 
ofttimcs  led  to  separation,  instead  of  proving  a  mischievous 
agitation,  arc  rather  to  be  viewed  as  the  active  feeling  and  the 
effort  to  advance,  which  are  incident  to  a  healthy  state  of  things. 
For  this  reason  we  look  on  the  rise  of  the  great  bodies  of  dis- 
senters in  both  parts  of  the  kingdom,  as  at  once  the  eflPect  of 
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salutary  excitement  and  as  an  antidote  to  that  tame  and  dor- 
mant state  of  mind  wliicli  yields  a  blind  submission  to  the  dic- 
tates of  authority  and  sinks  the  soul  into  the  unquestioning, 
unreasoning^  inci%  and  passive  slave  of  ancient  usage  or  of 
ecclesiastical  dictation.  The  principle  of  dissent^  when  not 
schismatically  acted  on^  is  the  true  antagonist  principle  of  this 
blind  hereditary  faith.  We  are  persuaded  that  some  of  the 
most  striking  and  instructive  examples  of  it,  have  hitherto 
passed  without  due  observation  by  persons  not  otherwise  un- 
acquainted with  our  national  history,  and  by  some  who  are 
even  largely  conversant  with  the  economical  and  political  in- 
terests of  our  land. 

Availing  ourselves  of  the  ample  information  contained  in  the 
valuable  work  of  Dr.  M'Kerrow,  which  we  noticed  in  our  num- 
ber for  October,  1842,  and  which  we  arc  glad  to  see  has  reached 
a  third  edition,  we  shall  supply  our  readers  with  a  chapter,  more 
in  detail  than  we  formerly  gave,  from  this  volume  of  public  in- 
struction,— one  which  we  believe  to  be  possessed  of  general  in- 
terest, as  an  illustration  of  great  principles ;  and  as  a  record  of 
actual  results  allccting  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  the  state  and 
prospects  of  the  sister-country. 

The  Secession  Church  in  Scotland  is  a  body  of  presbyte< 
rian  dissenters,  divided  into  various  sections  by  certain  minor 
distinctions  among  themselves,  but  all  originating  in  a  separa- 
tion from  the  national  church,  which  took  its  rise  in  the  year 
1 733.  At  th.it  period,  the  church  of  Scotland  was  deeply  im- 
bued M'ith  a  secular  spirit,  and  was  sinking  apace  into  some  of 
the  very  worst  vices  of  ecclesiastical  corporations, — indolence  in 
the  duties  of  the  spiritual  cure  and  subserviency  to  the  politics 
of  the  world.  Professing  to  be  the  church  of  the  people,  and 
estHblished  as  such  by  law,  it  was  nevertheless  hostile  to  popular 
rights,  and  had,  in  repeated  instances,  evinced  a  scandalous  in- 
dilforcncc  to  doctrinal  error  under  the  guise  of  an  orthodox 
confossion.  From  tlic  time  of  the  Revolution  Settlement  till 
1712,  patronage  in  its  rigorous  form  was  abolished  in  Scotland, 
th(;  right  of  nominating  to  vacant  p.irishes  being  vested  in  elden 
and  h(>ritors,  whose  presentation  took  effect  if  acceded  to  by 
the  majority  of  the  people.  The  boon  which  was  thus  accorded 
to  the  people  was  wholly  withdniwn  by  an  act  of  parliament  ia 
1712,  whii'h  restored  to  lay  patrons  the  rights  they  had  for- 
nuirly  possessed.  The  church,  after  some  show  of  reaiatincc^ 
submitted  to  the  yoke,  and  became  in  turn  an  invader  of  titf 
liberties  of  the  people. 

Although  by  the  Act  of  1712,  the  law  of  patronage  wms  it- 
stored,  the  oppressiveness  of  the  enactment  was  for  some  time 
greatly  mitigated  by  the  conduct  of  patrons^  who  frequently, 
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in  deference  to  the  popular  wiU,  waived  the  right  of  presenta- 
tion. What  is  more  to  be  wondered  at,  presentees  themselves, 
when  unacceptable  to  the  people,  were  known,  in  some  in- 
stances, to  withdraw  their  clioms.  In  cases  in  whith  lay 
!)atrons  declined  to  nominate,  the  right  of  presentation  fell 
jure  devoluto)  into  the  hands  of  presbyteries,  who  exercised  the 
power  thus  devolved  upon  them  with  more  or  less  tenderness  to 
the  feelings  of  the  people,  according  as  liberal  or  arbitrary  senti* 
ments  prevailed  in  the  church  courts  themselves.  A  diversity 
of  practice  thus  obtained  in  the  settlement  of  parishes.  This 
the  General  Assembly — the  supreme  court  of  the  church  of 
Scotland — wished  to  remove.  To  reduce  the  mode  of  admission 
to  uniformity,  the  Assembly,  in  1732,  enacted  that  the  election 
of  ministers  should  belong  to  elders  and  heritors;  and  that 
parishioners,  if  dissatisfied,  should  be  allowed  to  state  their 
reasons  of  dissent  to  the  presbytery,  whose  judgment  shoiild 
be  final.  The  purpose  and  the  effect  of  this  were  sufficiently 
apparent.  Opportunity  was  indeed  given,  as  before  the  re- 
imposition  of  the  law  of  patronage,  to  object  to  the  presentee ; 
but  the  church  courts  held  in  their  hands  the  power  of  ultimate 
decision ;  and,  as  judges  in  their  own  cause,  it  was  not  to  be 
expected  tliat  they  would  look  with  indulgence  on  the  scruples 
of  the  people.  The  regulation,  in  short,  was  viewed  by  a  por- 
tion of  the  Assembly,  and  by  numbers  of  the  laity,  as  tanta- 
mount to  the  Assembly's  deciding  on  an  annihilation  of  the 
people's  claim  to  exercise  an  efficient  voice  in  the  election  of 
their  pastors. 

Prepared  to  enter  on  an  arbitrary  course,  the  Assembly  soon 
displayed  a  determination  to  pursue  it  unchecked  and  unmo- 
lested, if  possible.  To  prevent  the  annoyance  of  dissents  being 
entered  on  the  records  by  members  of  the  Assembly  who  felt 
aggrieved  by  its  decisions,  that  venerable  body  had,  in  1730, 
prohibited  the  admission  of  dissents  in  future.  Thus,  by  a 
stretch  of  authority,  as  despotic  as  it  was  unwise,  did  the 
supreme  court  deprive  individuals  of  the  accustomed  constitu- 
tional resource  for  exempting  themselves  from  responsibility  for 
such  proceedings  of  the  Assembly  as  they  could  not  approve. 
This  imperious  and  most  absurd  regulation  was  rigorously  put  in 
force.  The  two-edged  weapon  of  which  the  ruUng  party  in  the 
Assembly  had  thus  possessed  themselves,  they  soon  proceeded 
to  wield  with  determined  purpose  against  the  popular  cause, 
and  the  faithful  few  of  their  own  number  who  still  adhered  to  it. 
One  of  the  most  active  and  intrepid  of  this  fiEuthful  band — 
Mr.  Ebenezer  Erskiuc,  minister  at  Stirling,  in  a  sermon  which 
he  preached  at  the  opening  of  the  synod  of  Perth  and  Stirling, 
October,  1732 — testified  in  plain,  but  not  unguarded  terms, 
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against  the  spirit  of  encroachment^  and  the  conne  of  defection 
which  marked  the  proceedings  of  the  ruling  party.  In  thiv 
sermon  Mr.  Erskine  avowed  and  vindicated  the  broad  principle 
that :  ^  The  call  of  the  church  lies  in  the  free  call  and  election 
of  the  christian  people/  and  that^  ^ As  it  is  the  natural  privi- 
lege of  every  house  or  society  of  men  to  have  the  choice  of  their 
servants  or  officers,  so  it  is  the  privilege  of  the  house  of  Ood 
in  a  particular  manner/  In  the  exposition  and  enforcement 
of  his  views,  the  preacher  characterized  the  opposite  meaanm 
of  tlic  Assembly  in  language  such  as  an  honest  and  pious  seal 
might  be  supposed  to  dictate. 

The  sentiments  of  the  speaker,  consonant  as  they  were  to  the 
natural  feelings  of  equity,  and  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of 
scripture,  derived  weight  fromhisownreputation.  Inthelangnage 
of  Lord-President  Hope,  Ebenezer  Erskine  was 'a  great  and  a 
good  man/  His  talents  were  respectable,  and  his  character,  fiir 
probity  and  public  spirit,  high.  As  a  pnlpit  orator,  he  had  few 
rivals  in  the  church  to  which  he  belonged.  His  sermons,  a  large 
collection  of  which  is  in  the  hands  of  the  public,  show  him  to 
have  been  a  person  accurately  skilled  in  points  of  divinity,  and 
capable,  from  the  piety  and  warmth  of  his  zeal,  of  imbuing 
didactic  theology  with  that  unction  of  feeling  and  that  vivid- 
ness of  appeal  which  speak  to  the  conscience  and  the  heart 
Aided  by  the  personal  advantages  of  a  portly  bearing,  an  aspect 
of  intrepidity,  an  easy  elocution,  and  a  noble  voice,  his  public 
appearances  in  the  pulpit  have  been  described  by  one  of  his 
admirers  as  ^  the  gospel  in  its  majesty.' 

Such  was  the  man  who,  on  the  10th  of  October,  1782,  con- 
fronted the  synod  of  Perth  and  Stirling  with  a  messf^  &ouk  his 
Master,  witnessing  for  the  liberties  of  the  church  and  the  rights 
of  God's  heritage.  With  the  air  of  an  Elijah,  he  pot 
the  trumpet  to  his  mouth,  and  blew  an  alarm.  The  synodi- 
cal  fathers  were  indignant ;  investigation  took  place ;  Mr. 
Erskine  was  called  on  to  retract.  Tins  he  refused  to  do.  The 
thunder  of  rebuke  was  launched  against  him.  He  protested 
against  the  synod's  deed,  and  appealed  to  the  Greneral  AssemUy. 
In  tliis  step  he  was  joined  by  several  of  his  brethren,  three  of 
whom  became  distinguished  in  the  sequel  of  these  transactioiUy 
viz. :  Messrs.  William  Wilson,  minister  at  Perth  ;  Alexander 
Moncrief,  minister  at  Abemcthy  ,*  and  James  Fisher,  minini^ 
at  Kinclaven. 

The  meetings  of  Assembly,  as  our  Scottish  readers  must  be 
aware,  are  quite  a  scene.  As  the  ultimate  court  of  appellate 
jurisdiction  in  causes  ecclesiastical,  questions  of  difficulty  which 
the  provincial  courts  are  incompetent  to  take  up  or  unable  to 
conclude  satisfactorily,  are  transferred  to  the  Assembly  for  de* 
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cision.  The  importance  of  many  of  the  causes  in  dependence 
— the  throng  of  interested  parties — the  eclat  of  a  royal  com- 
missioner with  a  feather  in  his  hat  and  an  escort  of  dragoons 
— the  gentlemen  of  the  Parliament  House,  with  their  briefii 
and  mouthfuls  of  canon  law — ^the  intent  visages  of  expectant  pro- 
bationers— the  reporters  for  the  press — the  crushing  in  the 
public  gallery,  all  conspire  to  mark  the  annual  convocation  (Jf 
the  Scottish  national  church  as  a  period  of  stir  and  talk  and 
general  sensation. 

It  was  on  such  an  arena  Ebenezer  Erskine  was  called  in 
May  1733,  to  plead  the  cause  of  religious  freedom,  and  to  suf- 
fer for  its  sake.  Amidst  the  scoffs  and  frowns  of  his  brethren, 
the  champion  of  popular  privilege  stood  unshaken  and  una- 
bashed. Prejudged  already  through  the  keen  feelings  of  party 
which  actuated  the  great  majority  of  the  court,  the  cause  was 
soon  brought  to  a  conclusion.  The  other  protesters  were  not 
allowed  so  much  as  a  hearing;  while  the  synod^s  sentence 
against  Mr.  Erskine  was  confirmed,  and  he  was  appointed  '  to 
be  rebuked  and  admonished  at  their  own  bar  in  order  to  termi- 
nate the  process.'  Unable  to  yield  even  a  tacit  acquiescence  in 
the  Assembly's  decision,  Mr.  Erskine  presented  a  paper  in 
which  he,  along  with  the  three  brethren  who  adhered  to  him, 
protested  against  the  censure,  and  claimed  the  right  to  testify, 
as  formerly,  against  the  defections  of  the  church  on  all  proper 
occasions.  This  protest  the  Assembly  reftised  to  hear;  Mr. 
Erskine  therefore  laid  it  on  the  table  and  with  his  three  bre- 
thren withdrew  from  the  house. 

This  was  the  turning  point  of  the  affair — the  crisis  of 
Erskine's  fate.  Had  the  protest  remained  on  the  table,  and 
at  the  close  of  the  sitting  been  thrust  into  the  clerk's  basket 
of  old  papers,  it  is  probable  the  Secession  might  not  have 
been  heard  of — at  least  as  the  issue  of  that  day's  transactions. 
But  happily  the  paper  was  allowed  to  drop  on  the  floor,  where 
it  caught  the  eye  of  a  fiery  zealot,  who  picked  it  up  and  perused 
it.  It  was  the  touch  of  spark  and  tinder.  Starting  to  his  feet 
he  announced  to  the  court  the  audacious  contempt  of  their  au- 
thority of  which,  in  his  view,  the  protesting  brethren  had  been 
guilty.  In  an  evil  hour  for  the  church's  honour,  the  Assembly 
kindled  at  the  appeal  thus  made  to  their  dignity— ordained  the 
protesters  to  appear  before  the  commission*  in  August,  and 
there  to  shew  their  sorrow  for  their  conduct,  and  t©  retract  the 
obnoxious  paper,  with  instructions  to  the  commission  to  sus- 
pend them  from  the  ministry  in  the  event  of  their  non-compli- 

*  A  body  of  the  Assembly  who  sit  betweeen  the  annual  meetings  of  the 
supreme  court  to  transact  such  business  as  that  court  may  commit  to  them. 
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ancc ;  and^  nt  their  eubsoquent  meeting  in  November^  to  pro- 
ceed to  a  higher  censure^  if  tho  protesters  should  refuse  sub- 
luission  to  their  deed.  On  the  following  day  the  protesters 
attempted  to  read  a  declaration  of  their  sentiments^  but  the 
venerable  body^  with  their  wonted  regard  to  juaticc  and 
decorumj  refused  them  permission  to  proceed. 

With  such  undignified  haste,  with  such  passionate  seal,  such 
excess  of  severity^  such  extravagance  of  censure,  did  the  Assem- 
bly proceed  to  display  its  power  and  set  itself  to  crush  the 
rising  spirit  of  liberty  and  dissent.  Tho  head  and  front  of 
Ebcnezer  Erskine's  offending  was,  tho  use  of  language  not  so 
strong  in  condemnation  of  tho  measures  of  the  diurch,  as  in 
our  own  day  has  been  employed  with  perfect  impunity  by  some 
of  the  most  zealous  of  her  sons.  Dragged  before  the  tnbnnsl 
of  tho  Assembly,  he  was  addressed  in  the  language  of  rebuke; 
but  ho  had  the  boldness  to  declaro  that  his  sentiments  were 
unchanged,  and  to  seek,  under  the  protection  of  a  protest,  the 
liberty  of  speaking  his  mind  on  public  measures,  and  of  vindi- 
cating, on  proper  occasions,  tho  rights  and  interests  of  the 
people.  Tho  tendering  of  such  protest  was  his  crime;  and, 
withdrawing  the  protest  was  the  prescribed  atonementl 
To  thisj  as  an  honest  man,  he  could  not  submit :  his  voice  was 
silenced,  when  he  attempted  to  speak  in  explanation ;  and, 
along  with  his  brethren,  he  was  handed  over  to  the  tender  mer- 
cies of  the  commission,  whose  course  was  chalked  out  to  them 
in  terms  at  once  summary  and  unjust. 

At  the  meeting  of  commission,  in  August,  Erskinc  and  lus 
protesting  bretliren  disclaimed  all  feelings  of  disrespect  to  the 
judicatories  of  the  church  in  tho  steps  they  had  taken,  but  not 
being  sensible  of  having  given  any  just  ground  of  offence  by 
their  conduct  before  the  Assembly,  they  could  not  declare  their 
sorrow  for  it,  nor  retract  their  protestations.  Armed  with  the 
powers  which  the  Assembly  had  delegated  to  them,  the  com- 
mission went  stoutly  and  straightforward  to  their  workj  and 
sus])cndcd  the  four  brethren  from  the  exercise  of  the  mimstiT. 
Agfiiiist  tlic  justice  of  tliis  deed  tho  bretliren  entered  thar 
protest,  that  this  sentence  'is  in  itself  null  and  void,  and 
that  it  shall  be  lawful  and  warrantable  for  us  to  exercise  our 
ministry,  as  hitherto  we  have  done,  as  if  no  such  censure  had 
been  inflicted.' 

The  commission  of  Assembly,  at  their  meeting  in  Novembcfi 
finding  that  the  bretlu*en  had,  under  cover  of  their  proteitv 
continued  to  exercise  the  ofUco  of  the  ministry,  resolved,  by  the 
casting  vote  of  the  moderator,  to  proceed  without  delay  to  the 
higlier  censure  of  depriving  them  of  their  status  aa  miuisten  of 
the  established  chm'ch.  Previous  to  the  passing  of  the  aentcnee, 
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a  proposal  was  made  to  the  four  brethren  to  withdraw  their 
protest,  if  the  next  General  Assembly  should  declare  that 
the  acts  complained  of  were  not  meant  to  annul  the  privi- 
lege of  ministers  to  testify  against  defections  in  the  church. 
This  proposal,  like  all  reluctant  and  ni^ard  ways  of  dis- 
pensing justice,  was  unsatisfactory.  They  rejected  it  on  the 
ground  that,  'an  act  or  declaration  of  the  following  As- 
sembly, though  agreeable  to  the  word  of  Gk)d,  could  never 
lake  away  the  ground  of  protesting  against  a  wrong  decision 
of  a  preceding  Assembly/  Such  being  the  unyielding  firm- 
ness of  the  protesters,  the  commission,  by  a  large  majority, 
decided  to  '  Loose  the  relation  of  the  said  four  ministers  to 
their  several  charges,  and  declare  them  no  longer  ministers  of 
this  church,  and  prohibit  all  ministers  of  this  church  to  employ 
them  in  any  ministerial  function/  Against  the  justice  and 
validity  of  this  deed  the  brethren  again  protested  and  declared 
their  Secession  from  the  prevailing  party  in  the  church  till  they 
should  ^  see  their  sins  and  mistakes  and  amend  them/ 

Such  was  the  origin  of  the  Secession  ; — it  was  a  struggle, 
by  a  few  pious  and  public  spirited  men,  to  secure  to  the  people 
the  sacred  franchise  of  choosing  their  pastors,  and  to  preserve 
that  freedom  of  speech  in  church  courts,  which,  like  the  free- 
dom of  the  press  in  things  political,  is  indiBpensable  as  a  barrier 
against  degeneracy — a  check  on  the  spirit  of  intrigue  and  cor- 
ruption. To  save  their  right  to  plead  for  and  maintain  these 
important  privileges,  the  seceders  recorded  their  protest 
against  the  arbitrary  doings  of  the  Assembly ;  and  because  they 
refused  to  withdraw  it,  and  thus  surrender  the  liberties  that 
were  dear  to  them,  they  were  stripped  of  office  as  an  offence 
and  scandal  to  the  church — ^reproached  as  aspiring  demagogues, 
and  as  the  guilty  abettors  of  contumacy  and  of  schism. 

Undismayed  by  the  thunders  of  the  presbyterian  Vatican, 
Erskine  and  his  coadjutors  maintained  their  position, that  patron- 
age is  an  innovation  on  the  rights  of  the  christian  people*,  dis- 
allowed by  scripture,  and  repugnant  to  reason.  To  suffer  in 
such  a  cause  was  honourable.  If  the  church  courts  persecuted, 
the  people  blessed  them.  In  some  parts  of  the  country 
immense  was  the  excitement  produced  by  the  sentence  of  ex- 
clusion passed  by  the  commission.  The  effect  of  this  was 
seen  in  the  change  of  temper  towards  the  seceders  evinced  by 
the  Assembly  of  1734.  The  obnoxious  acts  of  1730,  and  1732, 
relative  to  the  suppression  of  dissents  and  the  settlement  of 
vacant  parislics  were  repealed;  and  the  synod  of  Perth  and 
Stirling  was  empowereil  to  take  proper  steps  for  restoring  the 
four  brethren  to  their  respective  charges.  This  last  instruction 
was  accompanied  with    an    express   mandate  that  the  synod 
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should  '  not  take  upon  tliem  to  judge  of  the  legality  or  formality 
of  the  former  proceedings  in  relation  to  this  affair^  or  either  to 
approve  or  to  censure  the  same.' 

The  secedcrs  rejected  these  terms  of  reunion.  As  the  sentence 
of  the  synod  against  Mr.  Erskine^  and  that  of  the  Assembly  con- 
firming it  stood  unrepealed,  the  secedcrs  had  good  cause  to  say 
that  justice  was  not  done  them ;  but  perhaps  the  best  justifica- 
tion of  their  conduct  lay  in  this,  that  the  measures  of  that 
Assembly,  commendable  to  some  extent  though  they  were, 
afforded  no  adequate  guarantee  against  the  continuance  of  that 
unfaithful  and  arbitrary  course  of  procedure  against  which  the 
secedcrs  had  borne  their  testimony.  Keeping  in  view  that  the 
Assembly  is  a  changing  body,  the  system  of  the  church's 
policy  was  to  be  gathered  not  from  the  acts  of  any  one  meeting 
of  the  supreme  court,  but  from  the  state  of  sentiment  prevailing 
among  the  ministers  of  the  church,  as  this  was  indicated  by  the 
general  course  of  ecclesiastical  procedure.  Subject  to  unwonted 
pressure  from  without,  it  would  have  been  strange  if  some 
effects  of  this  had  not  appeared  in  the  caution  and  lenity  of  the 
Assembly's  proceedings  at  their  first  meeting  after  the  depri- 
vation of  the  seceding  ministers ;  but  for  these  injured  cham- 
pions of  the  popular  cause  to  have  concluded  from  this  that  the 
spirit  of  ecclesiastical  despotism  was  exorcised,  that  a  new  order 
of  things  was  about  to  commence,  and  that  without  waiting  for 
further  fruits  of  repentance,  and  steps  of  reformation^  they 
should  return  to  the  church  upon  the  invitation  given  them, 
would  have  argued  a  feebleness,  or  at  least  a  flexibility  of  pur- 
pose, more  amiable  in  its  simplicity  than  satisfactory  in  its 
results. 

For  three  years  after  the  ejection  of  the  '  four  brethren,'  the 
acts  and  declanitions  of  the  assembly  breathed  in  the  main  a 
spirit  of  moderation  and  improvement.  The  non-intrusion 
principle  was  recognised  as  the  fundamental  law  of  the  church ; 
and  an  admonition  was  issued  to  the  clergy,  calling  on  them  to 
maintain  soundness  of  doctrine  in  their  pulpit  ministrations. 
Had  the  practice  of  the  assembly  corresponded  to  their  pro- 
fessions, wc  might  from  this  period  have  dated  a  healthful  re- 
action in  the  church's  policy.  If  there  were  those  who  enter- 
tained such  expectation,  they  were  doomed  to  early  and  severe 
disappointment.  Amidst  professions  of  regard  for  the  interests 
of  the  people,  cases  repeatedly  occurred  of  unacceptable  presen- 
tations being  put  iuforcebythedirect  exercise  of  the  Assembly's 
authority.  At  the  very  time,  too,  that  they  were  putting  forth 
raanifestooH  against  heretical  teaching,  they  permitted  a  pro- 
fessor of  divinity  (Campbell)  at  St.  Andrews  to  slip  through 
their  hands  without  cenf^ure,  although  convicted  of  statements 
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glaringly  at  variance  with  the  doctrines  of  the  confession  of 
faith^  and  subversive  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  natural 
religion. 

Of  the  insincerity  of  their  professions  to  respect  the  wishes 
and  interests  of  the  people,  the  Assembly  appeared  anxious  to 
give  the  earliest  proof.  As  a  specimen  of  their  procedure,  and 
as  a  curious  illustration  of  the  state  of  the  times,  we  quote  the 
following  account  of  an  induction  to  the  cure  of  souls : — 

*  The  parish  of  Muckart  having  become  vacant,  Mr.  Archibald 
Rennie  received  a  presentation  from  the  crown  to  the  vacant  charge ; 
and  a  call  was  appointed  by  the  presbytery  to  be  moderated  in  the 
usual  form.  On  the  day  of  moderation  only  two  individuals  residing 
within  the  parish,  and  a  non-resident  heritor  subscribed  the  call ;  all 
the  rest  of  the  parishioners  united  in  opposing  the  settlement.  The 
presbytery  of  Auchterarder  hesitated  to  proceed  with  the  ordination 
in  the  face  of  such  a  formidable  opposition.  The  business  was  of 
course  carried  from  the  presbytery  to  the  synod,  and  from  the  synod 
to  the  assembly,  where,  after  a  litigc^tion  of  two  years,  the  .usual  de- 
liverance was  given — that  the  settlement  of  the  intruder  should  take 
place ;  and  a  committee  of  ministers  from  the  neighbouring^  presby- 
teries was  appointed  to  co-operate  along  with  the  presbytery  of, 
Auchterarder  in  carrying  this  decision  into  effect.  On  the  day 
appointed  for  the  ordination  a  strong  body  of  the  parishioners  way- 
laid their  intended  minister,  and  the  deputation  that  accompanied 
him,  on  the  confines  of  the  parish,  and  without  offering  any  personal 
violence,  conducted  them  back  to  the  village  of  Dollar,  where  they 
kept  them  in  safe  custody  till  the  day  was  so  far  advanced  that  the 
settlement  could  not  take  place ;  when  they  permitted  them  to  de- 
part. Another  day  was  appointed  for  the  ordination,  when  more 
effectual  measures  were  adopted  to  carry  it  into  effect.  A  band  of 
soldiers  guarded  the  ministers  to  the  place  of  worship ;  and  though 
the  people  were  equally  determined,  as  on  the  former  occasion,  to 
make  opposition,  they  were  overawed  by  the  presence  of  the  military 
from  proceeding  to  acts  of  violence.  The  church  door  having  been 
previously  well  secured,  the  ministers  and  those  that  accompanied 
them,  were  obliged  to  make  their  entry  by  one  of  the  windows,  and 
there,  in  the  presence  of  empty  pews,  did  they  go  through  the  forms 
of  an  ordination — not  a  single  individual  connected  with  the  parish 
being  present,  except  two  heritors  and  an  episcopalian  non-resident. 
To  fmish  the  solemnities  of  the  day,  several  parishoners  were  taken 
prisoners,  and  were  ordered  to  be  confin^  in  Castle  Campbell,  alh 
ancient  seat  of  the  Argyle  family  in  ruins ;  but  after  a  short  while 
they  were  permitted  to  return  t,^  their  homes,  on  giving  bail. 

'  The  Rev.  Archibald  Rennie,  who  was  thus  inducted  into  the 
pastoral  charge  of  the  parish  of  Muckart  continued  for  upwards  of 
half  a  century  to  possess  the  manse,  to  farm  the  glebe,  and  to  pocket 
the  stipend  ;  and  during  the  whole  of  that  long  period  he  never  had 
either  an  elder  or  a  kirk- session,  never  made  a  single  collection  for 
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ttio  poor,  never  dispensed  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  never,  it  is  said, 
except  on  one  occasion,  entered  the  pulpit  The  secession  having 
commenced  soon  after  his  settlement,  the  great  body  of  the  people 
joined  it,  and  the  few  parishoners  who  attended  his  ministry,  seldom 
amounting  to  more  than  seveui  assembled  for  worship,  upon  sabbath, 
in  the  manso/— vol.  i.  1st  ed.  pp.  155—157. 

Such  was  the  determined  hostility  to  popular  rights  which  the 
proceedings  of  the  Assembly  increasingly  evinced,  that  the  act 
of  Assembly  1736,  in  behalf  of  the  non-intmsion  principle, 
must  be  regarded  as,  on  the  partoftho  mqcrity,  no  better  than 
a  feint  to  cajole  the  disaffected  multitude.  Indeed,  one  of  the 
ablest  defenders  of  the  Assembly  makes  no  secret  cf  the  du- 
plicity of  their  proceedings.  'It  is  scarcely  conceivable,'  sm  Sir 
H.  Moncricf,  in  his  life  of  Dr.  Erskine,  'that  this  act  could  have 
done  more  than  soothe  the  discontent  of  the  people  by  condh- 
atory  language ;  unless  more  could  have  been  attempted  than 
perhaps  was  practicable ;  and  unless  it  had  been  followed  np  by 
a  train  of  authoritative  decisions,  which  was  far  from  being  in- 
tended. It  is  equally  evident  that  the  members  of  the  church 
who  had  been  most  aetermincd  on  disregarding  the  oppoaition 
made  to  the  induction  of  presentees,  if  they  concurred  in  this 
enactment,  as  they  seem  to  have  done,  could  have  intended  it  as 
nothing  more  than  a  concession  in  terminig  to  the  prejudices  of 
the  people,  without  any  view  to  its  influence  on  their  dednMis 
in  particular  cases,  or  to  such  a  change  of  system  as  could  have 
had  any  practical  effects.' 

And  yet  the  seceders  are  to  be  railed  at  as  self-willed  and 
unreasonable  men,  because  they  saw  through  the  hollow  pre- 
tence, and  demanded  reformation  not  in  ternu  only,  but  im  deed 
and  in  truth  ! 

While  the  measures  of  the  Assembly  progressively  displayed 
an  inexorable  spirit  of  hostility  to  the  voice  and  influence  of 
the  people,  their  servility  to  the  secular  power  soon  shewed 
itself  to  be  abject  and  humiliating.  Among  other  means  re- 
sorted to  by  government  to  discover  and  bring  to  justice 
the  leaders  of  the  Portcous  mob,  an  act  was  passed  prohibiting^ 
under  severe  penalties,  the  concealing  of  any  of  the  Griminab, 
and  offering  a  reward  to  any  person  giving  information  which 
should  lead  to  their  conviction.  This  act  was  enjoined  on  pain 
of  dcprivatiou  to  be  read  from  the  pulpits  of  ScoUand  on 
the  first  sabbath  of  every  month,  during  a  whole  year. 
The  major  part  of  the  churdi  clergy  complied  with  die 
injunction ;  tlic  seceders  not  only  refused  to  submit  to  the 
order,  but  testified  against  it  as  an  invasion  of  the  chnrdi's 
liberty — an  attempt  of  the  civil  magistrate  not  only  to  exendse 
his  oflicc  circa  sacra,  but  to  intrude  his  dictation  in  saerii. 
Obviously  repugnant  as  this  encroachment  was  to  the  spiritual 
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independence  for  which,  in  her  better  days,  the  church  of  Scot- 
land had  contended,  we  find  it  mentioned  by  Dr.  M'Kerrow 
that  the  general  assembly  so  far  forgot  what  was  due  to  justice 
and  to  consistency,  that  they  afterwards  endeavoured  to  fasten 
on  the  scceders  for  this  part  of  their  conduct  the  odious  charge 
of  political  disaffection. 

The  '  four  brethren'  after  the  deed  of  ejection  by  the  Assem- 
bly in  1733,  formed  themselves  into  the  ^Associate  Presbytery;^ 
but  averse  unnecessarily  to  widen  the  breach,  they  confined  the 
business  of  their  meetings  to  conference  and  prayer,  so  long  as 
there  appeared  any  reasonable  prospect  of  re-imion  to  the 
national  church.  But  as  this  prospect  soon  vanished,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  license  young  men  to  preach  the  gospel,  that  they 
might  be  able  to  comply  with  the  numerous  applications  for 
sermons  which  came  to  them  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  The 
Assembly,  which  had  forborne  till  now  to  take  further  steps 
against  the  seceding  brethren  again  resumed  consideration  of 
the  cause.  A  libel  or  indictment  was  drawn  up,  setting  forth 
the  ofiences  of  the  seceders  against  the  authority  of  the  Assem- 
bly and  the  good  order  of  the  church.  In  1739  the  case  was 
called ;  the  Associate  Presbytery  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the 
Assembly  not  as  culprits,  but  as  a  court  of  Christ ;  and  in  a 
formal  deed  called  an  *  act  of  declinature,'  they  defended  the 
course  they  had  followed,  and  disowned  the  Assembly's  juris- 
diction. The  Assembly  delayed  judgment  till  their  next  meet- 
ing, at  which,  in  May  1740,  they  deposed  the  seceding  brethren, 
and  four  others  who  had  joined  them,  from  the  oflBce  of  the 
holy  ministry,  declared  their  parishes  vacant,  and  ordered  copies 
of  this  sentence  to  be  sent  to  the  magistrates  of  the;  burghs, 
and  to  the  presbyteries  concerned  to  give  it  immediate  effect. 

"While  the  principal  ground  on  which  this  separation  from  the 
national  establishment  took  place  was  the  enforcement  of  the 
patronage  law  in  the  appointment  of  ministers,  there  were,  as  we 
have  seen,  other  very  pregnant  causes  of  disaficction  in  the 
measures  of  the  prevailing  party.  For  a  length  of  time  a  grow- 
ing deference  had  been  manifested  to  errors  in  doctrine,  and 
even  a  disposition  shewn  to  shield  from  censure  persons  in 
official  and  highly  responsible  situations,  who  were  convicted  of 
teaching  principles  at  variance  with  the  acknowledged  cre^d  of 
the  church.  It  seems  to  be  the  dictate  of  common  integrity 
that  as  long  as  a  church  stipulates  to  teach  and  maintain  a 
specified  system  of  religious  truth,  its  ministers  should  be  held 
bound  to  preach  agreeably  to  the  compact;  and  that  if  the 
personal  convictions  of  any  be  at  variance  with  the  public  creed, 
they  should  resign  their  connection  with  a  church  to  which  in 
mind   and   heart   they  have  already  ceased  to  belong.     It  is 
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difficult  to  conceive  a  practice  more  directly  BubveraiTe  of  moral 
principle  than  that  of  subscription  to  formularies  which  are  not 
held  ex  animo,  but  as  articles  of  peace.  To  connive  at  this  is  to 
turn  the  practice  of  subscription  into  mockery,  and  to  admit  a 
laxity  which,  under  the  guise  of  uniformity,  would  make  the 
church  a  nursery  of  error,  or  the  patroness  indifferently  of  all 
diversities  of  faith.  Of  this  the  history  of  state  churches  affords 
many  painful  illustrations.  Instead  of  repressing  a  multiplicity 
of  creeds,  they  secure  nothing  but  uniformity  of  secular  interest, 
and  rather  foster  than  check  varieties  and  novelties  of  opinion. 
If  we  look  into  the  interior  of  any  of  the  great  ecdeaiastical 
corporations  which  have  grown  up  in  Christendom — ^tbe  papacy 
for  example  or  the  Anglican  church — we  shall  find  within  their 
pale  almost  every  shade  and  hue  of  theological  speculation — 
giving  birth  to  those  dissensions  which  are  so  commonly  and  so 
untruly  charged  upon  toleration  and  dissent.  Who  has  not 
heard  of  the  Jesuit  and  Jansenist  feuds,  of  doctors  now  siding 
with  the  one  and  now  with  the  other ;  and  of  the  way  in  which 
holy  mother  was  tossed  with  things  great  and  small,  firom  the 
real  presence  and  the  sufficiency  of  grace,  to  the  sise  of  the 
tonsure  and  the  immaculate  conception.  And  what  the  better 
as  regards  honest  and  real  uniformity  of  opinion  has  been  the 
internal  state  of  Home's  English  sister?  We  challenge  the  best 
read  in  the  dictionary  of  denominations,  to  name  a  sect  of  any 
note  whatever  which  cannot  boast  of  a  prototype  or  representa- 
tive in  the  various  shades  of  orthodoxy,  or  in  the  inralculable 
brood  of  heresies  which  have  been  nursed  in  the  bosom  of  our 
established  churches,  despite  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  and  the 
Assembly's  Catechisms ;  and  often  promidgated  with  a  heartier 
zeal  than  ever  parliamentary  subscription  could  enforce.  What 
at  this  passing  hour  is  the  internal  condition  of  the  Engliih 
hierarchy  ?  Who  has  not  heard  of  her  Calvinistic  creed  and 
Arminian  clergy  ?  Are  things  mended  since  the  days  of  Chat- 
ham? Wc  trow  not.  The  most  opposite  extremes, and  aU  the  pointi 
between  them,  from  the  Antinomian  to  the  most  Pelagian  adhe- 
rents of  the  remonstrant  school ;  from  idolaters  of  the  rubric,  to 
the  men  of  conventicles  and  of  extemporary  prayer ;  fratemiien 
with  papal  antichrist  in  the  opus  operalum  of  scids  and  sacrs- 
nicnts,  and  in  luicnnonical  compromises  between  scripture  and 
tradition;  evangelical  teaching  in  various  degrees  of  purity; 
ocdoHiasticnl  politics  in  all  their  forms  of  insolence  andaenrili^; 
the  militant  church  in  millinery,  and  her  lawn  sleeves  now 
spotted  with  the  fiosli,  now  stained  with  blood — these  constitute 
the  heterogeneous  image  of  the  Anglican  hierarchy,  which,  mat 
it  broken  to-morrow  would  exhibit,  amidst  the  'liberty  of  pro- 
phesying/ which  would  thus  ensue,  not  one  phase  of  trutn  or 
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error,  which  is  not  even  now  presented  by  the  cumbrous  fabric 
of  gold  and  silver,  of  iron  and  clay. 

With  all  due  respect  to  our  northern  establishment,  so  cele- 
brated for  poverty  and  good  works,  we  must  take  the  liberty  of 
saying,  that  diversity  of  private  belief  and  uniformity  of  public 
profession  has  been,  and  continues  to  be  one  of  her  diBtinguish- 
ing  features.  Orthodoxy  and  heterodoxy,  and  no-doxy  at  all, 
have  found  favour  in  her  high  and  low  places.  The  history  of 
the  proceedings  which  gave  rise  to  the  Secession,  is  rife  with 
instances,  from  the  contests  about  '  the  marrow,^  to  the  '  errors 
of  Professors  Simson  and  Campbell.'  K  such  contradictory 
sentiments  under  the  shield  and  sanction  of  a  party  banner,  con- 
stitute a  too  common  blemish  of  state  churches,  the  reason  is 
obvious,  when  we  consider  the  bribe  to  enter  them  which  such 
institutions  offer  to  those  who  profess  but  do  not  in  honesty  hold 
the  parliamentary  creed,  and  the  culpable  carelessness  they  have 
often  betrayed  regarding  the  soundness  and  purity  of  pulpit 
ministrations. 

In  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Secession,  there  was  in  effect  a 
testimony  borne  in  behalf  of  common  honesty  ixmong  churchmen 
in  the  subscription  of  articles.  Had  the  Secession  done  no  more 
it  would  have  rendered  an  important  service  to  the  cause  of  pub- 
lic morality  by  the  strenuous  practical  exhibition  of  this  great 
principle.  Recommended  by  the  sophistry  of  Paley,  and  seconded 
by  the  dictates  of  self-interest,  the  practice  of  qualifying  for 
office  and  emolument,  by  professing  what  men  do  not  believe,  is 
such  a  violation  of  tha  most  obvious  maxims  of  moral  integrity, 
as  nothing  but  a  morbid  condition  of  the  national  mind  could 
save  from  instant  reprobation  and  disgust.  There  is  something 
rotten  at  the  core  when  such  things  are  not  only  tolerated  but 
sanctioned  by  common  practice,  and  patronized  by  distinguished 
names.  Is  it  to  be  supposed,  that  men  may  vow  falsely  for  a 
fellowship  at  Oxford,  and  subscribe  with  a  lie  for  a  chair  or  a 
living  on  the  north  of  the  Tweed,  and,  that  as  a  thing  of  course, 
it  may  b3  winked  at  indulgently,  without  the  practice  tending 
to  sap  the  very  foundation  ot  public  morals  ?  The  conscience 
of  England  is  debauched  on  the  threshold  of  her  national  uni- 
versities, at  the  time  it  most  requires  to  be  braced  to  the  highest 
and  purest  tone  of  truth,  probity,  and  honour.  If  such  things 
are  too  bad  and  require  to  be  amended,  is  it  not  among  persons 
in  public  station,  and  most  of  all  among  those  who  are  appointed 
to  train  their  fellowmen  to  piety  and  virtue,  that  the  community 
may  reasonably  expect  and  have  a  right  to  require  an  example 
of  high-principled  conduct  and  good  faith?  If  the  contrary 
appear  in  the  lives  of  churchmen  and  of  the  guardians  of  youth, 
the  effect  will  either  be  to  blunt  the  moral  sense  of  the  people, 
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or  to  call  forth  an  indi|^ant  protost  against  official  profligacy. 
Wc  verily  believe  that  the  national  sin  of  easy  swearing  in  cer- 
tain departmcuts  of  political  and  civil  life,  is  in  no  small  degree 
attributable  to  the  examples  of  an  accommodating  conadcnce 
which  liavG  but  too  flagrantly  occurred  among  reverend  men, 
and  in  ccdesiastical  places. 

Burnet  states  as  one  fruitful  cause  of  atheism  in  '  hia  own 
times/  the  gross  prevarication  of  numbers  of  the  Engliah  deigy 
who  took  the  oath  of  alle^ance  to  William  and  Mary,  on  the 
worse  than  Jesuitical  quirk,  of  a  dejure  and  defaeio  king.  And 
has  it  not  also  on  the  same  ground  been  deplored  by  many  of 
the  most  eminent  and  estimable  men  of  modem  times,  that  the 
long  established  test  of  subscription  to  the  Thirty-nine  Artidei^ 
on  aclniission  to  the  English  univcrsitieSi  has  had  no  other 
tendency  than  to  ensnare  the  consciences  of  inexperienced 
youths ;  and  that^  if  a  fence  at  aU,  it  has  been  so  only  as  fitted  to 
exclude  the  intelligent  and  the  honest,  and  to  shield  the  cntranoe 
of  the  false  and  uninformed  ? 

At  a  time  when  men  were  occupying  the  pulpits  of  the  Scot- 
tish establishment,  who  subscribed  her  confession  and  contn- 
dicted  her  creed, — ^\vhen  thus  within  the  pale  of  the  church  itMJf 
there  was  seen,  what  was  worse  than  buying  and  selling,  a  leaven 
at  work  which  tended  to  loosen  and  dissolve  the  ties  that  bind 
men  together  in  honourable  and  in  christian  fellowship ;  it  WM 
^ood  service  done  to  trutli  and  honesty  that  a  movement  aross^ 
which  in  some  of  its  aspects  presented  the  character  of  a  piacti- 
Old  ])rote8t  tif^siinst  such  portentous  deUnquondos. 

Yet  it  is  ninnifest  throughout  the  whole  history  of  the  mofi^ 
iiient,  that  one  of  the  most  characteristic  features  of  the  original 
secession^  was  the  vindication  of  the  principle,  that  the  rigid  ^ 
dunmny  their  pastors  is,  by  the  dictates  qf  sound  reamm  amdijf 
the  t/rant  of  God,  inherent  in  the  christian  people.  In  the  vicwcf 
Ihc  scceders  the  rights  of  the  people  were  annihilated,  by  the 
patronage-law,  and  the  tyrannical  mode  of  enforcing  it.  It  in- 
deed ai)]}oarSy  that  at  no  former  period  in  the  history  of  Ao 
clnircli  of  Scotland,  liad  the  privilege  of  absolutely  free  deetioB 
been  conceded  to  tlie  body  of  the  people.  In  truth,  the  nnfot- 
tered  right  of  choice  seems,  for  the  most  part,  to  have  been 
regarded  by  the  church  courts  with  jealousy.  Tii«f^»f|^  of  the 
popular  will  being  left  to  its  own  exorcise,  nomination  by  heri- 
tors and  ciders,  or  by  the  church  courts  themselves,  formed  the 
initiative ;  and  if  the  presentee  was  not  acceptable  to  the  paridi, 
1h(!  people  were  required  to  state  and  to  sustain  their  objections. 
Of  tlie  validity  oi'  thcKC,  the  presbytery  was  empowered  to  judge; 
:ni(l  ihc  coiise(pic]iC(Mvas,  that  the  mind  of  the  {)eopIe  might  he, 
and  wa:>  disregarded,  when  their  ecclesiastical  tupcriorb  thought 
fit  to  c.\erei:»e  their  right  of  coutroul. 
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The  privilege  possessod  by  the  people,  in  the  earlier  times  of 
Scottish  ecclesiastical  history,  was  in  fisLCt  little  more  than  the 
liberty  of  consenting  to  the  nomination  of  a  pastor — the  liberty 
of  accepting  what  was  offered  them — ^the  liberty  of  taking  what 
they  could  get.  That  church  courts  were  required  to  shew 
respect  to  the  feelings  and  wishes  of  the  people,  is  at  once  ad- 
mitted ;  but  the  necessity  laid  upon  the  people  if  dissatisfied,  to 
bring  forward  their  objections  to  the  candidate,  and  the  power 
of  the  presbytery  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  grounds  of  refusal, 
were  conditions  plainly  at  variance  with  the  'liberty  wherewith 
Christ  hath  made  us  free/ 

To  the  Secession  movement  belongs  the  high  honour,  the 
enviable  distinction,  of  giving  to  the  winds  the  scheme  of  eccle- 
siastical checks  and  limited  concession,  founded  neither  in 
generous  views  of  popular  right,  nor  of  the  real  interests  of  the 
christian  people ;  and  of  substituting  in  room  of  all  half-way 
measures,  the  avowal  of  a  principle— that  of  the  right  of  the 
members  of  the  church,  a  right  founded  on  christian  law,  to 
elect  their  spiritual  teachers  under  no  restriction  but  their 
duty  to  conscience  and  to  God.  As  contrasted  with  the  cautions, 
and  modifications,  and  mincing  policy  of  the  church  procedure, 
in  former  times,  and  still  more  in  our  ownr-the  principle  on 
which  the  seceders  took  their  ground  had  something  tangible  in 
point  of  advantage— was  dear  and  definite  as  a  rule  of  proce- 
dure— consistent  in  what  it  gave  to  the  people,  and  in  what  it 
reserved  to  the  courts  of  the  church — bold  in  its  simplicity,  and 
scriptural  in  its  sanction. 

It  is  no  small  enhancement  of  the  honour  which  the  founders 
of  the  secession  claim  at  our  hands,  that  the  principle  which  they 
espoused  and  pleaded  for  was  maintained  by  them  amidst 
mockery  and  reproach.  It  was  run  down  as  a  novel  and  danger- 
ous power  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  people ;  derided  as  a 
fanatical  absurdity,  to  suppose  that  the  sheep  could  choose  the 
shepherd ;  and  deprecated  as  a  fruitful  source  of  discord  and 
dissension.  In  short,  the  people  were  spoken  of  as  a  herd  of 
irrational  creatures ;  and  their  spiritual  interests  being  unsafe 
in  their  own  incapable  hands,  were  to  be  cared  for  by  graceless 
squires,  titled  swearers,  or  prelatioal  nunisters  of  state.  The 
same  insolent  ribaldry,  worse  indeed  because  scoffing  in  its  spirit, 
which  in  these  days  has  been  poured  forth  so  profusely  against 
the  admission  of  the  many  to  the  right  of  political  citizenship, 
used  to  be  the  favourite  cant  of  church  conservatives  in  the 
peculiar  aflTairs  of  their  vocation.  His  Grace  of  Newcastle,  and 
their  worships  of  Old  Sarum,  had  many  a  worthy  prototype  in 
the  generation  of  railers,  who  vented  their  spleen  or  took  their 
joke  at  the  ecclesiastical  whiggery  of  the  Secession.  In  their 
privileged  bigotry  they  were  blind  to  the  arrogance  of  making 
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the  rich,  however  graceless — ^mep  who  cared  not  for  their  own 
souls — scoffers,  perhaps,  at  all  care  of  the  kind,  the  only  qualified 
persons  to  choose  the  spiritual  guardians  of  the  people.  Men 
who  were  themselves  ignorant  of  the  question,  as  one  of  religion 
and  of  scripture,  constituted  property  the  test  of  fitness  to  choose 
the  pastor  of  the  parish ;  not  withdrawing  from  the  sheep  the 
choice  of  the  shepherd,  but  giving  that  choice,  it  might  be,  to 
the  most  worthless  and  imbecile  of  his  kind; — an  absurdity  this, 
surpassing  that  of  making  church  membership  or  visible  saint- 
ship  the  only  qualification  for  civil  rights — ^the  right  to  practice 
physic,  or  to  choose  one's  physician ;  the  right  to  follow  a  trade, 
and  to  choose  what  trade  to  follow ;  the  right  to  vote  for  an 
M.P.,  and  to  support  the  man  of  our  choice. 

To  the  political  pliilosopher  and  the  public  journalist  it 
ought  to  be  no  uninteresting  task  to  trace  tiie  progress  of  those 
principles  which  emerged  into  full  light  during  the  rise  and 
early  struggles  of  the  Secession.  Sacred  as  in  their  nature  thej 
are  and  must  ever  be  regarded,  the  influence  which  they  exert 
touches  other  departments  of  the  social  system,  and  is  already 
extensively  felt.  Principal  Robertson,  who,  in  the  courts  of 
the  establishment,  trode  with  ruthless  foot  on  the  expiring 
embers  of  the  popular  cause,  has  remarked,  if  we  remember 
rightly,  that  in  all  probability  the  example  of  representation  and 
of  popular  influence  in  the  synods  and  councils  of  the  primitive 
church  planted  the  germ  of  political  liberty  in  the  various  states 
of  Europe.  All  modem  experience  coincides  with  the  idea.  It 
is  in  those  portions  of  the  community  which  are  ecclesiastical^ 
free  that  the  attachment  to  public  liberty  is  strongest.  Toryism 
and  exclusiveness  have  little  influence  among  presbyterian  and 
congregational  dissenters ;  within  the  Scottish  church  this  in« 
fluence  used  to  be  mitigated  on  one  side  by  the  comparatively 
liberal  \iews  entertained  of  the  rights  of  the  people;  on  the 
anti-popular  side  of  the  church,  liberalism  in  politics  has  long 
been  extinct;  and  among  the  clerical  oligarchy  of  the  methodist 
body,  it  is  dead  or  dying.  These  things  are  ominous ;  and  we 
find  the  lesson  progressively  illustrate  and  confixmed  by  the 
stru^^gles  of  the  Secession. 

Wc  have  accomplished  our  object,  at  least  for  the  present,  in 
tracing  the  rise  of  the  secession,  and  the  consolidatioH  of  the 
cause,  in  the  formation  of  a  denominational  body  contending 
for  the  purity  of  evangelical  doctrine  against  Pela^n  and  Ar- 
minian  errors ;  and  assuming  clear  and  decided  ground  in  the 
defence  of  popular  rights.  We  have  purposely  waived  going 
into  detail  on  the  doctrinal  merits  of  the  Secession  controversy^ 
important  as  those  are,  and  have  dwelt  on  the  principles  of 
religious  liberty  which  this   nonconformist  struggle  involved 
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— our  object  being  to  view  the  progress  of  the  Secession  move- 
ment in  its  character  of  a  protest  against  high-church  domina- 
tion, and  in  its  bearing  both  immediate  and  remote  on  the 
rights  of  conscience  and  the  privileges  of  the  Christian  people. 

That  consequences  were  depending  on  the  struggle  which  tha 
fathers  of  the  Secession  did  not  distinctly  foresee;  and  th4t 
principles  were  involved,  which,  in  their  native  breadth  and  in 
their  various  bearings,  these  good  men  did  not  appreciate,  is  no 
more  than  was  to  be  expected  in  their  circumstances,  or  than 
may  be  acknowledged  without  disparagement  to  their  memory. 

The  sequel  of  the  Secession  history  is  replete  with  interesti 
and  conveys  lessons  which,  though  sometimes  chequered,  are 
richly  instructive.  Differing  in  the  interpretation  of  an  oath 
administered  in  certain  burgh  towns  on  the  admission  of  bur- 
gesses, in  which  were  expressions  which  some  considered  incom- 
patible with  Secession  principles,  the  contention  became  so 
sharp  that  the  synod,  in  1747,  divided  into  two  bodies,  each 
claiming  to  itself  the  name  and  powers  of  the  Associate  Synod. 
Both  sections,  however,  remained  true  to  the  banner  of  the 
Secession ;  held  fast  the  ^  form  of  sound  words ;'  and  exerted 
themselves,  not  without  success,  to  convey  the  gospel,  for  which 
they  suffered,  beyond  the  borders  of  their  native  land. 

At  a  subsequent  period,  a  discussion  arose  in  both  synods  on 
the  subject  of  the  magistrate's  power  in  religious  matters. 
This  question  terminated  in  the  separation  from  each  synod  of 
a  portion  of  their  number,  who  adhered  to  the  stringent  doc- 
trine of  the  Westminster  Confession,  on  the  right  and  duty  of 
the  civil  power  ^  to  take  order'  in  the  christian  church.  This  con- 
troversy at  the  time  was  regarded  by  the  world  of  onlookers  as 
an  acrimonious,  petty  feud ;  whereas  it  was  the  agitation  of  great 
principles,  the  fruits  of  which  in  Scotland  the  Secession  church 
is  now  reaping  in  those  high  and  generous  views  of  Christian 
liberty  which  the  great  body  of  seceders  entertain  and  zealously 
contend  for  in  the  movements  of  the  present  day. 

One  of  the  happiest  events  in  the  modem  history  of  the 
church  was  the  reunion  of  the  two  leading  bodies  of  seceders  in 
1820,  under  the  designation  of  the  United  Secession  Church, 
since  which  period  the  cause  has  advanced  with  accelerated 
speed.  The  congregations  of  the  united  body  at  the  present  date 
amount  to  nearly  400,  comprising  about  130,000  communicants^ 
with  a  population  computed  at  more  than  260,000  souls.  The 
missionary  operations  of  the  Secession  extend  to  Canada  and 
the  West  Indies;  in  the  former  field  there  is  a  missionary 
presbyterian  synod  in  connection  with  the  body ;  and  in  Ja- 
maica and  Trinidad  there  are  nine  missionaries,  besides  cate- 
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rliUta,  under  the  inspection  of  tliC  unitct)  tiyiitnl.     Thtnc  »-a 
n  misaiotmry  miaieter  settled  iu  South  AnRlniUa. 

The  port  which  of  late  years  the  Ignited  Seocskkm  Chnn:!) 
has  taken  on  the  voluntary  c]uc8tiun  u,  wc  belimc^  not  un- 
knonn  to  our  readers.  TiuM  brunch  of  the  sulijuit  mniU 
require  a  couBideniblc  chapter  for  itself,  especially  m  caann:tul 
with  the  rise,  propresB,  and  results  of  tlic  cuotrovcny.  In  ihc 
meantime  wo  forbear ;  Although  the  detnilii,  wu  nrrs  pcmoiled, 
wonld  be  found  of  great  nnd  growing  interost,  dhoald  wo  bf 
and  by  find  leisure  to  rusunio  the  onaats  of  ras  stcsuiigw. 


^.  VI. — 7^  Travels  and  Romnntic  ^Jvmtvrta  0/  Mtoaniemr  VftU. 
"'"imoti^  the  Snoh  Indians  a»d  Wild  TVU/et  of  tie  Clnnf  maUm 
'    Pt-airkn.     Written  by  Cs^itiuu  Manyatt,  C,B.     Three  Vofc.  ISmo 

Lraigmim  und  Co. 

SiNCK  the  ronownnd  travels  of  '  Baron  Munehnascn,'  wo  donJn 
whether  anything  so  like  tlieni  has  atiiieared  lut  tliu  '  Tmvck  and 
Itomantic  Adventures  of  Monsieur  Violet.'  tlis  'Adventuset' 
are,  indeed,  well  entitled  to  be  so  colled. 

Wc  noticQ  the  book  principally  for  the  naktt  of  itnrtoabtig 
(igainst  the  prineinlo  on  wbicli  it  is  composed.  Fli^tory,  tnivcU. 
and  novels,  are  all  very  well  in  their  way ;  bat  we  like  to  lunt 
them  tolerably  diatinet.  Wo  like  it  to  be  evident  to  wlui-h  d 
these  classes  of  composition  a  book  belongs ;  And  do  not  lipUioR 
of  their  being  so  jiunblud  together  as  at  once  tA>  stri^  a  wtw 
of  the  authentieity  which  shuidd  be  iaprcMed  <m  tUc  tsv 
first,  and  the  intcr-coonoxlon  of  parts,  which  oo^t  fo  cht- 
rncterisc  the  lost.  It  is  more  especially  necotar^*  tli^  Uw 
distinctness  of  aim  and  object  sliould  be  maintninedia  wocki 
which,  like  the  present,  may  be  cxpectcil  to  fall  priuciiHiUy  in» 
the  bands  of  the  youn^.  TAey  should,  at  nil  evtuits,  know,  wba 
rending  works  which  profess  to  be  '  'IVavcJs,'  and  which  fcrkvrij 
handle  here  and  there  nmtters  hlxtorical,  ecograpliical,  aid 
political,  whether  they  are  reading  fact  or  fiction. 

No  person  of  reflection  can  take  up  the  prcanit  wnrlt,  in  nilu 
of  the  solemnity  of  the  preface,  nittioat  coming  (o  the  ooactn- 
sion,  that  whatever  fntgmciitu  of  fact  the  wojuiy  (Znptaia  iBi; 
have  gleaned  from  somo  ty|)c«  of  his  'Monncur  Violvt,'  tt.H 
csiientitdly  a  work  of  fiction,  and  ia  to  be  added — Lhongh  vuJftti w 
all  those  laws  of  tlic  probabte,  which  ought  to  proaido  over  mia 
compositiouB — to  tlie  author's  lout;  list  of  uovcfa,      Uur  d* 
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young  are  not  usually  persons  of  reflection ;  and  as  it  is  desira- 
ble in  any  case^  so  it  is  especially  desirable  in  theirs^  that  the 
boundaries  between  true  history  and  mere  fiction  should  not  be 
thus  studiously  obliterated. 

On  the  supposition — ^which  every  grown-up  man  must  arrive 
at — that  this  series  of  adventures  is,  in  the  main,  fictitious,  we 
must  also  protest  against  that  unusually  solemn  assertion  of 
their  truth  which  is  found  in  the  writer^s  preface,  as  far  passing 
the  ordinary  licence  by  which  writers  of  fiction  sometimes  seek 
to  give  an  air  of  authenticity  to  their  tales.  Those  contrivances, 
long  since  exhausted,  deceive  no  one,  and  are  intended  to  de- 
ceive no  one :  and  are,  therefore,  of  little  consequence.  Mr. 
Jedediah  Cleishbotham  and  Dr.  Dryasdust  are  understood  to 
be  as  much  fictitious  personages  as  any  of  those  in  the  tales 
which  they  serve  to  preface.  The  bundle  of  old  MSS.  found  in 
a  neglected  chest  amongst  other  family  papers,^  perfectly  well 
understood  to  be  a  nonentity ;  and.  indeed,  it,  and  other  similar 
claptraps,  have  been  so  often  repeated,  that  they  are  now  con- 
sidered rather  proofs  of  poverty,  than  of  fertility,  of  invention.  It 
is  no  wonder,  therefore,  if  authors — resolved  not  to  tell  us  that 
their  tale  is  a  tale — should  strive  to  hit  on  some  less  hackneyed 
vouchers  of  authenticity.  We  cannot  think,  however,  that  this 
laudable  desire  should  carry  an  author  to  such  gravity  of  asse- 
veration as  is  found  in  the  following  passages  of  Captain 
Marryatt^s  preface : — 

'  It  is  unnecessary  to  inform  the  reader  in  what  manner  I  became 
acquainted  with  the  party  from  whose  notes  and  memoranda  I  have 
compiled  these  volumes.  Of  the  authenticity  and  correctness  of  what 
he  asserts,  /  have  myself  no  doubt,  as  he  has  been  with  me  during  the 
whole  time  which  it  has  taken  me  to  write  the  work,  and  I  have  had 

full  opportunity  for  explanation  and  correction 

If  the  reader  discovers  an  air  of  romance  in  this  narrative,  it  must 
not  be  laid  upon  my  shoulders.  I  have,  as  far  possible,  softened 
down  the  tone  of  it ;  but  romantic  it  certainly  is,  and  must  be,  from  its 

very  nature Some  of  the  descriptions  in  the  natural 

history  of  these  countries  may  surprise ;  but  in  unknown  countries, 
unknown  creatures  must  be  expected  to  be  met  with.  I  can  only 
say  that  the  accounts  of  these  have  been  submitted  to  the  severest 
investigation,  and  that  I  fully  believe  that  they  are  correct,  not  only  on 
that  account,  but  from  the  respectability  of  the  party  who  has  fur- 
nished me  with  the  details.' 

These  passages  indicate  what  Walter  Scott,  speaking  of 
Defoe's  grave  assertions  of  the  matter-of-fact  truth  of  one  of  his 
inimitable  fictions,  calls, — ^  Inefiable  powers  of  self-possession.' 

Such  language  can  be  justified,  even  artistically,  only  where 
the   veri-similitude  of  the  narrative  is   so  perfect  as  not  to 
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mitkc  the  asHcrtioiiH  of  tlte  preface  idinply  ridtcultnn.  h 
lattor  respect,  wide,  indeed,  is  the  iuU-rval  1>ctwo<eu  U 
'  Plague  YcHi- '  and  the  '  Travels  of  Moiuicur  Viulct.'  p 
gntve  lutsiiuiption  of  an  hUtoric  nir  in  tuuinttuiiul  by  thf 
fertile  invention  and  nrtfnl  intcrtcxtnrc  of  the  luoKt  nnti^ 
prohntile  incideats.  Monsieur  Violet's  '  iUiiuantic  Ailvetfl 
nre  so  extravngantly  improbable,  ns  to  make  the  svrioua  fl 
ftbsalutoly  IndicronH  ;  lu  vre  have  said,  they  can  bo  coxup^ 
nothint;  but  the  Travol»  of  Barou  MuucfauuMio.  It  rd 
i^otnctliing  more  than  a  serious  face  for  oite  niDiueut  in  ta 
face,  to  give  veri-similitudc  to  fiction.  Merc  hardihoqj 
'ini^ible  self-possession'  nrc  sufficient  for  the  onoj  bud 
must  be  inueh  more  for  the  othor.  | 

Evoiy  epic  poem,  or  historie  novel,  baa,  of  outme,  ill 
of  fact,  and  its  superstructure  of  tiotioo ;  nod  no  ill  drtuaq 
is  likely  to  come  of  this,  where  the  readci  closrly  undcid 
first,  tlmt  it  is  a  fiction  wliicli  ho  is  rending,  nnd,  sccondln 
are  the  limits  bettrceu  the  historical  and  tlie  firtitiniis  in  thof 
esse.  Where  the  latter  condition,  indeed,  is  found,  it  i| 
pOHsible  that  a  reader  may,  oven  as  regards  hiiturii'^  derin 
lice  wlvantRges  from  reading  well  oicecuted  hisiario  uarm 
will,  witiiout  being:  liable  to  be  misled,  obtain  much  nxaet 
and  impressii'C  Tiews  of  events  known  to  he  tiirtoric,  thari 
any  history  whatever,  Uut  the  caso  is  widely  diirurL'nt,^ 
tlic  reader  finds  in  the  preface  a  dcchttntion  that  Ilw  fajl 
ftimply  a  narrative  of  faets,  and  yet,  after  seeing  thai  that 
itself  ^vcs  the  be  direct  to  such  »  nuppocitioa,  finds  d 
grnvcly  proffers  information  on  various  snlrjeeto,  goofrH 
stntifltieal,  political,  and  Instoncal,  which  may  he  true  orn^ 
wliicli  yet,  from  his  nccewnry  ignorannt  of  the  trihcn  nndj 
tries  in  c]iiQstion,  he  cannot  at  nil  tu>t,  anil  as  to  whioh  g 
devise  no  method  by  which  he  may  Kepiirate  the  rcaidfn 
truth  from  the  monstrous  mass  of  romance  with  whicb  it  ■ 
ncctud.  And  for  these  reasons  we  prolcst  oguost  xuch  3 
as  the  present.  jj 

In  Any  case,  indeed,  the  work  muKt  be  considen'd  a  m 
for,  whether  it  be  regarded  as  a  genuine  eoUectloii  of  trnfl 
inley'  or  simply  a  romance,  probability  is  equally  vm 
How  differently  would  either  a  genuine  historian,  or  n  n 
novelist,  (like  Defoe,  for  example,)  have  introduced  the  wj 
the  reader.  '  It  is  unnecessary,'  tiuyn  Cnpt.  THwtraft,  ■  j 
form  the  reader  in  what  manner  I  bei'^anio  acfjunintcd  wi4 
party  from  whose  notes  and  memoranda  !  have  rompilc^ 
volumes.'  UnuecesMair!  No.  A  man  who  was  really  « 
the  adventures  of  another  at  his  dicljition,  or  who,  irhilg; 
a  norclist,  wished  to  appear  to  be  wriliiig  bistui 
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tlioiiglit  such  information  most  indispensable.  A  writer,  like 
Swift  or  Defoe,  would  have  given  us  a  thousand  ingenious  inci- 
dents, and  the  minutest  and  most  circumstantial  details  as  to  the 
when,  the  where,  and  the  how,  he  became  acquainted  with  his 
^  Monsieur  Violet.' 

The  hero  of  the  adventures — a  Frenchman,  and,  we  presume, 
a  Gascon — ^is  an  equal  violation  of  all  probability.  He  is  the 
son  of  a  French  gentleman,  who  having  adhered  to  the  unfor- 
tunate Charles  the  Tenth,  accompanies  him  to  Holyrood; 
and,  having  seen  him  located  at  Prague,  where  the  exiled 
monarch  finally  took  up  his  residence,  set  out  on  his  travels 
with  his  young  son,  then  about  nine  years  of  age,  through  Italy, 
Sicily,  Greece,  Turkey,  Egj^pt,  and  the  Holy  Land.  On  his 
return,  he  encounters  in  Italy  an  old  friend,  the  Prince  Sera- 
vallc,  who  had  just  returned  from  a  long  sojourn  amongst  the 
Shoshones  or  Snake  Indians  in  CaUfornia.  The  prince,  who 
had,  in  earlier  years,  been  unsuccessful  in  some  political  move- 
ments, persuades  the  French  refugee,  despairing  of  his  country's 
fortunes  and  disgusted  with  European  life,  to  accompany  him 
back  to  the  wilds  of  the  far  West,  and  take  up  his  abode 
amongst  the  wigwams,  scalps,  and  tomahawks  of  the  '  noble/ 
and  ^  chivalrous '  Shoshones. 

At  this  part  of  his  story.  Captain  Marryatt  indulges  in  some 
very  brutifying,  not  to  say  brutal  encomiums  on  the  superiority 
of  savage  life.  He  says,'  '  There  was,  perhaps,  another  feeling, 
even  more  powerful,  which  induced  the  Prince  Seravalle  to  return 
to  the  In^ans  with  whom  he  had  lived  so  long, — ^I  refer  to  the 
charms  and  attractions  which  a  wild  life  offers  to  a  man  of  civili- 
zation, more  particularly  when  he  has  discovered  how  hollow  and 
heartless  we  become  under  refinement.'     He  goes  on— 

'  Not  one  Indian  who  has  been  brought  up  at  school,  and  among 
the  pleasures  and  luxuries  of  a  great  city,  has  ever  wished  to  make 
his  dwelling  among  the  pale  faces,  while  on  the  contrary  many  thou- 
sands of  white  men,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  stations  in  civili- 
zation, have  embraced  the  life  of  the  savage,  remaining  with  and  dying 
among  them,  although  they  might  have  accumulated  wealth  and  re- 
turned to  their  own  country.* 

That  a  life  of  wild  adventure  may  for  a  time  or  even  for 
a  permanence,  have  great  charms  for  an  enterprising  mind,  if 
that  mind  has  been  but  half  developed,  we  can  readily  be- 
lieve ;  but  that  a  highly  civilized  man,  with  a  really  cultivated 
mind,  can  voluntarily  '  embrace  the  life  of  a  savage,'  is  quite 
another  thing,  and  we  do  not  believe  it.  That  which  would 
constitute  the  happiness  even  of  the  first-mentioned  character 
would  be  the  wild  freedom — the  constant  activity — the  robust 
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health— the  strong  physical  unjoyment  of  sucli  a  life — aQ 
adoptiun  of  saviigc  huhito  iind  cuslotus.  Slucb  as  navh  m 
tiirera  may  enjoy  the  boimdWn  forc^it  or  pruiric,  wc  doufi 
they  wouhl  onjoy  them  aU  the  more  if  there  were  no  aaxa 
hsud.  A  civilized  man  may  love  the  t^gniitic  sports  j 
extreme  west — the  exciting  chnnns  of  the  huffalo  buol 
out  wiahing  to  live  in  wigwams,  or  in  the  shgbt«»t  de^ 
BSBimilate  his  manners,  habits,  cusUini*  nr  opinions,  tc 
of  navn^es.  Captain  Marryatt  has  confouiulcd  two  llj 
the  love  of  the  fci'cst  and  the  prairio,  ami  thu  love  of  I 

¥^-  i 

Wc  never  hear  persons  dcscautiiig  on  tho  supericd 
HAvage  life — its  few  wants — ita  simplo  plensuna,  snd  i 
without  thinking  of  Johnson's  rchukc  to  one  who  vrita  ioj 
on  a  similar  doctrine.  '  Sir,'  said  hf,  *  the  doetrini^  is  |J 
A  bull  might  as  well  s&y,^1  have  this  mcndoir  and  (lii|! 
and  what  can  existence  require  more?'  • 

But  he  immodiately  proceeds  to  show  praclJoRil^  the  j 
of  his  own  eulogies.  Princo  SoravaUe,  and  Jtts  tS^tich  j 
in  Mpite  of  all  their  grotpsquu  passion  fur  a  savage  lif^  art 
oiently  slow  to  strip  theniKulvcs  of  cirilixution.  liter  bq 
with  them  a  somewhat  copious  and  various annortmcnt  of  | 
elemeuts  of  a  highly  artificial  exii<teiice,  nt  Imst  for  md 
contemplate  a  deaiisenship  amongst  savages.  '  Whco  jmiqj 
of  cottHgea,'  says  Cowpor  in  one  of  Ids  chanutng  u 
'  when  poets  talk  of  eottnges,  hennitagcs,  and  sucli  like  1 
thoy  meau  a  liouse  with  six  Ra»heii  in  front,  two  eomla 

n'oura,  asmart  staircase,  and  tliree  bed  eiuuuliorv  of  con3 
ensioiu.'     In  like  manner,  Captain  Mnrrynlt'a  Priiicj 
valle,  who  is  so  enHmoiircd  of  '  a  savage  life,'  '  lujid(>d  hiaJ 
with  implements  of  i^rieulture,  and  various  bntiiu)ii»  - 
domestic  arts ;  procured  some  old  pieces  nt  nrtUlui}', 
quantity  of  carabines  from  Liege,  |CU»tww(Ior,  &c.  j  m 
for  building  a  good  house,  and  a  fo\i  articleM  nt  unuuui 
luxury.'     Thid  ia  pretty  well  for  a  '  savage  life'     '  Ho  1 
engaged  masons,  smiths  and  carpenters,  and  he  was  to  he 
panied  by  somo  of  his  former  tonanU,  who  wrll  undcrst 
cultivation  of  the  oUve  tree  and  the  vine'     Several  ai 
were  made  to  tho  cargo,  by  Monsieur  \'io!«t,  and,  wa 
the  rest,  '  an  extensive  hbrary,'  two  miaaiouarie^  imd  ^i 
for  the  education  of  young  Monsieur  VJoUtt ;  all  wtiieli,  *" 
of  indicating  that  civilixed  man  may  heeomo  cAgvr  *  to 
the  life  of  a  savage,'  proves  that  he  ia  detcrniiucd,  if 

enjoy  civiUied  life  even  aiuo»f;st  savngca.     lu  ocem 

this,  the  prince  endeavours  to  introdnci!  tlie  {>nictive  of. 
ture,  and  other  arta  of  oivilijicd  life  amongst  his  '      "^  " 
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in  other  words,  to  reclaim  them  from  savage  life, — ^though  with 
but  indifferent  success.  This  Captain  Marryatt  elsewhere  repre«- 
sents  as  his  aim,  and  with  much  more  probability. 

The  education  of  Monsieur  Violet,  then  little  more  than  twelve 
years  old,  proceeds  in  the  meantime  most  auspiciously,  under 
the  combined  tuition  of  the  priest  and  the  savages,  and  he  tarns 
oiit  a  paragon  both  of  civilized  and  barbarous  accomplishments: 

'  We  had  brought  a  very  extensive  and  well  selected  library  with 
us,  and  under  their  [his  tutors]  care  I  soon  became  acquainted  with  the 
arts  andsciences  of  civilization ;  I  studied  history  generally ,  and  they  also 
taught  me  Greek  and  Latin,  and  I  was  soon  master  of  many  of  the 
modem  languages.  And  as  my  studies  were  particularly  devoted  tp 
the  history  of  the  ancient  people  of  Asia,  to  enable  me  to  understand 
their  theories  and  follow  up  their  favourite  researches  upon  the  origin 
of  the  great  ruins  in  Western  and  Central  America,  the  slieht  know- 
ledge which  I  had  gained  at  the  Propaganda  of  Arabic  and  Sanscrit  (!) 
was  now  daily  increased.' 

This  is  pretty  well  in  a  lad  of  sixteen* 

By  a  series  of  opportune  calamities — opportone  for  Monsiew 
Violet^s  'romantic  adventures* — the  large  company  of  pioneers 
of  civilization  or  dilettanti  savages,  '(we  know  not  which  to 
call  them,)  is  reduced  to  the  prince,  the  two  Frenchmen^ 
and  the  tutor.  Their  vessel  is  wrecked  with  the  larger  past 
of  their  number  on  board — and  the  rest  are  summarily  Gfat 
off  in  a  land  expedition:  Prince  Seravalle  dies;  and  some 
time  after  that,  Monsieur  Violet's  father,  and  then  the  hero's 
'  adventures'  properly  commence.  He  becomes  a  chief,  and  is 
incessantly  engaged  in  expeditions  of  hunting  and  war.  One  of 
his  great  projects  is  an  attempt  to  combine  the  related  tribes  of 
Western  America,  the  Shoshones,  the  Apaches,  the  Arrapahoes, 
the  Coraanches,  (the  three  last  represented  to  be  off-shoots  of 
the  first,)  in  one  grand  confederacy.  The  Shoshones,  he  repre- 
sents as  by  far  the  most  intelligent,  civilized,  (if  we  may  use  the 
expression,)  decent,  and  noble  minded  tribe  of  Indians  on 
the  great  western  continent.  Unlike  the  eastern  tribes  they  are, 
he  says,  open  and  magnanimous  enemies — imitate  not  the  cruel 
craft  and  cunning  of  their  neighbours — do  not  torture  their 
captives,  and  never  take  advantage  of  superiority  of  weapons  1 
He  even  invests  them  with  the  elements  of  '  chivalrous'  usages, 
(which  he  thinks  their  founders  might  have  bi*ought  with  them 
from  the  Old  World !)  But  of  these  matters,  as  well  as  of  the 
disquisitions,  historical  and  political,  on  the  Texians,  Mexicans, 
and  Western  States  of  the  Union,  we  shall  say  nothing ;  since^ 
though  written  in  a  very  sober  style,  the  more  romantic  adven- 
tures of  the  book  leave  us  utterly  in  doubt  how  far  any  such 
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matter  is  to  be  relied  upon.  It  is  evident^  that^  however  the 
Indians  may  have  taught  Monsieur  Violet,  two  out  of  the  tluce 
ancient  Persian  accomplishmentSj  namely, '  to  ride  a  hone/  and 
to  '  shoot  with  the  bow/  (more  especially  the  '  long  bow,')  they 
have  not  taught  him  the  third — '  always  to  speak  the  truth/ 
Or,  rather,  to  leave  the  '  romantic'  Monsieur  Violet^  and  turn  to 
the  worthy  Captain,  it  is  so  impossible  to  tell  what  substratum  of 
truth  there  may  be  in  the  graver  parts  of  the  narrative,  or  from 
what  sources  he  has  obtained  them,  and  how  far  he  has  drawn  on 
imagination  for  them,  that  they  must  go  for  little  or  nothing. 
His  iiccounts  of  the  Western  States,  and  of  Yankee  frauds, 
meannesses,  and  dishonesty,  are  of  course  much  to  the  same  pur- 
pose with  the  representations  which  are  to  be  found  in  his  tour 
of  the  States.  But,  though  we  are  sufficiently  imnressed  with 
a  notion  of  tlie  detestable  selfishness,  the  ineffable  vulgarity, 
the  mean,  tricky,  heartless,  cruel  character  of  no  small  number 
in  that  tliree-parts  barbarous,  and  one-part  civilized  portion  of 
tlie  world, — cursed  with  the  refuse  of  more  polished  oommtuii- 
tics, — criminals  who  have  fled  from  justice, — wretches,  who  have 
grafted  all  tlie  vices  of  civilized  man  on  those  of  the  savage ; — we 
know  not  how  far  we  can  trust  the  rapid  generalizations  of  so  pre- 
judiced an  observer  as  Captain  Marry att,  especially,  when  accom- 
panied by  so  'romantic^  an  adventurer,  as  Monsieur  Violet. 
We  prefer,  therefore,  taking  the  reader  into  two  or  three  of  our 
modern  Munchausen's  '  romantic  adventures/  They  will  at 
all  events  amuse  them,  and  are  often  told  with  a  graphic  skill 
which  one  would  have  wished  to  sco  employed  on  more  consitteot 
and  probable  incidents.  Monsieur  Violet  has  the  good  luck  to 
realize  all  the  more  '  romantic'  adventures  described  in  Cooper's, 
novels,  especially,  that  of  the  panther  scene  in  the  '  Pioneers,' 
and  that  of  the  prairie  fire  in  the  '  Prairie,'  as  well  as  many  more 
wliich  a  judicious  novelist  would  not  have  ventured  to  depictj 
even  in  a  professed  fiction.     We  select  two. 

The  first  sliall  be  Monsieur  Violet's  facile  escape  from  a  com- 
bination of  slight  accidents;  to  wit,  several  bites  of  a  large  rattle- 
snake, and  a  coup  de  soleil,  all  inflicted  upon  him  on  the  same 
remarkable  occasion.  With  Monsieur  Violet,  'it  never  rains, 
but  it  pours :' — 

'  While  I  was  with  the  Comanchcs,  waiting  the  return  of  the  expe- 
dition, I  had  an  accident  which  nearly  cost  me  my  life.  Havmg 
learnt  that  there  were  many  fine  basses  to  be  fished  in  a  stream  some 
twenty  miles  off,  I  started  on  horseback,  with  a  view  of  passing  the 
night  there.  I  took  with  me  a  buffalo  hide,  a  blanket,  and  a  tin  cup, 
and  two  hours  before  sunset  I  arrived  at  the  spot. 

'  As  tlio  weather  had  been  dry  lor  some  time,  I  could  not  find  any 
worms,  so  I  thought  of  killing  some  bird  or  other  small  animal,  whoM 
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flesh  would  answer  for  bait.  Not  falling  in  with  any  birds,  I  deter- 
mined to  seek  for  a  rabbit  or  a  frog.  To  save  time,  I  lighted  a  fixe, 
put  my  water  to  boil,  spread  my  hide  and  blanket,  arranged  my 
saddle  for  a  pillow,  and  then  went  in  search  of  bait,  and  sassafras  to 
make  tea  with. 

'  While  looking  for  sassafras,  I  perceived  a  nest  on  a  small  oak 
near  to  the  stream.  I  climbed  to  take  the  young  ones,  obtained  two, 
which  I  put  in  my  round  jacket,  and  looked  about  me  to  see  where 
I  should  jump  on  the  ground.  Afler  much  turning  about,  I  sus- 
pended myself  by  the  hands  from  a  hanging  branch,  and  allowed 
myself  to  drop  down.  My  left  foot  fell  flat,  but  under  the  soft  sole 
of  my  right  mocassin,  I  felt  something  alive,  heaving  or  rolling.  At 
a  glance  I  perceived  that  my  foot  was  on  the  body  of  a  large  rattle- 
snake, with  his  head  just  forcing  itself  from  under  my  heel. 

'  Thus  taken  by  surprise,  I  stood  motionless,  and  with  my  heart 
throbbing.  The  reptile  worked  itself  free,  and  twisting  round  my 
leg,  almost  in  a  second,  bit  me  two  or  three  times.  The  sharp  pain 
which  I  felt  from  the  fangs  recalled  me  to  consciousness,  and,  though 
I  felt  convinced  that  I  was  lost,  I  resolved  that  my  destroyer  should 
die  also.  With  my  bowie  knife  I  cut  its  body  into  a  hundred  pieces ; 
walked  away  very  sad  and  gloomy,  and  sat  on  my  blanket  near  the 
fire. 

*  How  rapid  and  tumultuous  were  my  thoughts !  To  die  so  young, 
and  such  a  dog's  death  !  My  mind  reverted  to  the  happy  scenes  df 
my  early  youth,  when  I  had  a  mother,  and  played  so  merrily  among 
the  golden  grapes  of  sunny  France,  and,  when  later  I  wandered  with 
my  father  in  the  Holy  land,  in  Italy  and  Egypt,  v  I  also  thought  of 
the  Shoshones,  of  Roche  and  Gabriel,  and  I  sighed.  It  was  a  moral 
agony,  for  the  physical  pain  had  subsided,  and  my  leg  was  almost 
benumbed  by  paralysis. 

'  The  sun  went  down,  and  the  last  carmine  tinges  of  his  departed 
glory,  reminded  me  how  soon  my  sun  would  set ;  then  the  big  burn- 
ing tears  smothered  me,  for  I  was  young,  very  young,  and  I  could 
not  command  the  courage  and  resignation  to  die  such  a  horrible 
death.  Had  I  been  wounded  in  the  field,  leading  my  brave  Sho- 
shones, and  halloing  the  war-whoop,  I  would  have  cared  very  little 
about  it ;  but  thus,  like  a  dog!  it  was  horrible !  and  I  dropped  my 
head  on  my  knees,  thinking  how  few  hours  I  had  now  to  live. 

'  I  was  awakened  from  that  absorbing  torpor,  by  my  poor  horse,  who 
was  busy  licking  my  ears.  The  faithful  animal  suspected  something  was 
wrong,  for,  usually  at  such  a  time  I  would  sing  Spanish  ditties,  or 
some  Indian  war  songs.  Sunset  was  also  the  time  when  I  brushed 
and  patted  him.  The  intelligent  brute  knew  that  I  suffered,  and  in 
its  own  way,  shewed  me  that  it  participated  in  my  affliction.  My 
water  too  was  boiling  on  the  fire,  and  the  bubbling  of  the  water 
seemed  to  be  a  voice  raised  on  purpose  to  divert  my  gloomy  thoughts. 
'  Aye,  boil,  bubble,  evaporate,'  exclaimed  I,  *  what  do  I  care  for 
water  or  tea  now  V 

*  Scarcely  had  I  fmished  these  words,  when  turning  suddenly  my  head 
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round,  my  attention  was  attracted  by  an  object  before  me,  and  a  gleam 
of  hope  irradiated  my  gloomy  mind ;  close  to  my  feet  I  beheld  fi?e 
or  six  i^tems  of  the  rattle  snake  master- weed.  I  well  knew  the  plant, 
but  I  had  been  incredulous  as  to  its  properties.  Often  had  I  heard 
the  Indians  speaking  of  its  virtues,  but  I  had  never  believed  them. 
'  A  drowning  man  will  seize  at  a  floating  straw.'  By  a  violent  effort  I 
got  upon  my  legs,  went  to  fetch  my  knife,  which  I  had  left  near  the 
dead  snake,  and  I  commenced  digging  for  two  or  three  of  the  roots 
with  all  the  energy  of  despair. 

'  These  roots  I  cut  into  small  sliceSi  and  threw  them  into  the  boil« 
ing  water.  It  soon  produced  a  dark  green  decoction,  which  I  swal- 
lowed, it  was  evidently  a  powerful  alkali,  strongly  impregnated  with 
the  flavour  of  turpentine.  I  then  cut  my  mocassin,  for  my  foot  wts 
already  swollen  to  twice  its  ordinary  size,  bathed  the  wounds  with  a 
few  drops  of  the  liquid,  and  chewing  some  of  the  slices  I  applied 
them  as  a  poultice,  and  tied  them  on  with  my  scarf  and  handkerdiiefl 
I  then  put  some  more  water  to  boil,  and,  half  an  hour  afterwards 
having  drunk  another  pint  of  the  bitter  concoction,  I  drew  my  blanket 
over  me.  In  a  minute,  or  less,  after  the  second  draught,  my  brains 
whirled,  and  a  strange  dizziness  overtook  me,  which  was  followed  by 
a  powerful  perspiration,  and  soon  afterwards  all  was  blank. 

'  The  next  morning  I  was  awakened  by  my  horse  again  licking  me, 
he  wondered  why  1  slept  so  late.  I  felt  my  head- ache  dreadfully. 
and  I  perceived  that  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun  for  the  last  two  houis 
had  been  darting  on  my  uncovered  face.' 

He  sleeps  again — 

'  And  when  I  awoke  this  time,  I  felt  myself  a  little  invigorated^ 
though  my  lips  and  tongue  were  quite  parched.  I  remembered  every 
tiling ;  down  my  hand  ^ided,  I  could  not  reach  my  ancle,  so  I  put  up 
my  knee.  I  removed  the  scarf,  and  the  poultice  of  master- weed.  My 
handkerchief  was  full  of  a  dry,  green,  glutinous  matter,  and  the 
wounds  looked  clean.  Joy  gave  me  strength,  I  went  to  the  stream, 
drank  plentifully,  and  washed.  I  still  felt  very  feverish;  and,  though  I 
was  safe  from  the  immediate  effect  of  the  poison,  I  knew  that  I  had  yet 
to  suffer.  Grateful  to  heaven  for  my  preservation,  I  saddled  my  faithful 
companion,  and  wrapping  myself  closely  in  my  buffalo  hide,  I  set  off 
to  the  Comanche  camp.  My  senses  had  left  me  before  I  arrived 
there  ;  tiiey  found  me  on  the  ground  and  my  horse  standing  by  me. 

'  Fifteen  days  afterwards  I  awoke  to  consciousness,  a  weak  and 
emaciated  being.  During  this  whole  time  I  had  been  raving  under  a 
cerebral  fever,  death  hovering  over  me.  It  appears  that  I  had 
received  a  coup  desoleil,  in  addition  to  my  other  mischances.' 

But  wc  must  not  omit, perhaps,  the  richest  and  most  'roman- 
tic' adventure  of  all — that  of  the  prairie-lire,  and  the  escape  finna 
the  herds  of  flying  buffaloes,  and  other  animals^  extending 
miles  in  length,  and  miles  in  breadth.  The  party  escape  beibg 
trodden  to  death  by  exploding  a  pint  or  two  of  whisky. 
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which  the  herd  opens,  and  leaves  a  narrow  line.  As  the  explo» 
sion  lasted  but  a  moment,  and  the  herd  was  miles  in  depths  it  Ib 
fortunate  that  the  ^  line'  never  closed  again.  After  the  '  estam« 
pede'  has  passed,  the  five  horsemen  gallop  for  their  lives  firom 
the  fire,  and  finaUy  all  take  a  leap  down  a  precipice,  one  hundred 
feet  in  perpendicular  height,  on  the  backs  of  the  flying  buffaloes, 
in  perfect  safety  !  Let  Baron  Munchausen  hide  his  diminished 
head  ! 

'  At  that  moment  the  breeze  freshened,  and  I  heard  the  distant  and 
muffled  noise,  which  in  the  west  announces  either  an  earthquake^  or 
an  '  estampede'  of  herds  of  wild  cattle  and  other  animals.  Our  horses 
too  were  aware  of  some  danger,  for  now  they  were  positively  mad, 
struggling  to  break  their  lassos  and  escape. 

'•tip.'  I  cried,  'up  Gabriel,  Roche,  up,  up  strangers!  quick! 
saddle  your  beasts  I  run  for  your  lives,  the  prairie  is  on  fire,  and  the 
buffaloes  are  on  us.' 

'  They  all  started  on  their  feet,  but  not  a  word  was  exchanged  ; 
each  felt  the  danger  of  his  position  >  speed  was  our  only  resource^ 
if  it  was  not  already  too  late.  .  In  a  minute  our  horses  were  saddled  | 
in  another  we  were  madly  galloping  across  the  prairie,  the  bridles 
upon  the  necks  of  our  steeds,  allowing  them  to  follow  their  instinct. 
Such  had  been  our  hurry,  that  all  our  blankets  were  led  behind,  ex- 
cept that  of  Gabriel ;  the  lawyers  had  never  thought  of  their  saddle-* 
bags,  and  the  parson  had  forgotten  his  holsters  and  hit  rifle. 

'  For  an  hour  we  dashed  on  with  undiminished  speed,  when  we 
felt  the  earth  trembling  behind  us ;  and  soon  aflerwards,  the  distant 
bellowing,  mixed  up  with  the  roaring  and  sharper  cries  of  other 
animals,  was  borne  down  into  our  ears.  The  atmosphere  grew  op- 
pressive and  heavy,  while  the  flames,  swifter  than  the  wind,  appeared 
raging  upon  the  horizon.  The  fleeter  game  of  all  kinds  now  shot 
past  us  like  arrows ;  deer  were  bounding  over  the  ground,  in  com- 
pany with  wolves  and  panthers  ;  droves  of  elks  and  antelopes  passed 
swifter  than  a  dream  ;  then  a  solitary  horse,  or  a  huge  buffalo-bnlL 
From  our  intense  anxiety,  though  our  horses  strained  every  nerte^ 
we  almost  appeared  to  stand. 

'  The  atmosphere  rapidly  became  more  dense,  the  beat  more 
oppressive,  the  roars  sounded  louder  and  louder  in  our  ears ;  now 
and  then  they  were  mingled  with  terrific  howls,  and  shrill  sounds  so 
unearthly,  that  even  our  horses  would  stop  their  mad  career  and 
tremble,  as  if  they  considered  them  supernatural ;  but-it  was  only  for 
a  second,  and  they  dashed  on. 

'  A  noble  stag  passed  close  to  us ;  his  strength  was  exhausted ; 
three  minutes  afterwards  we  passed  him  dead.  But  soon  with  the 
rushing  voice  of  a  whirlwind,  the  mass  of  heavier  and  less  speedy 
animals  closed  upon  us;  buffalos  and  wild -horses  all  mixed  together, 
an  immense  dark  body,  miles  in  front,  miles  in  depth  ;  on  they  came, 
trampling  and  dashing  through  every  obstacle.  This  phalanx  was 
but  two  miles  from  us ;  our  horses  were  nearly  exhausted ;  we  gave 
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ourselves  up  for  lost ;  a  few  minutes  more,  and  we  should  be  crushed 
lo  atoms. 

'  At  that  moment  the  sonorous  voice  of  Gabriel  was  heard  6rm 
and  imperative :  he  had  long  been  accustomed  to  danger,  and  now 
be  faced  it  with  his  indomitable  energy,  as  if  such  scenes  woe  his 
proper  element.  'Down  from  your  horses/  cried  he;  'let  two  of 
you  keep  them  steady.  Strip  off  your  shirts,  linen,  anything  that 
will  catch  fire :  quick !  not  a  minute  is  to  be  lost !  *  Saying  thii^  he 
ignited  some  tinder  in  the  pan  of  his  pistol,  and  was  soon  busy  in 
making  a  fire  with  all  the  clothes  we  now  threw  to  him.  Then  we 
tore  up  withered  grass  and  buffalo-dung,  and  dashed  them  on  the 
heap. 

'  Before  three  minutes  had  passed,  our  fire  burned  fiercely.  On 
came  the  terrified  moss  of  animals,  and  perceiving  the  flame  of  ow 
fire  before  them,  they  roared  with  rage  and  terror ;  yet  they  turned 
not,  as  we  had  hoped :  on  they  came,  and  already  we  could  distin- 
guish their  horns,  their  feet,  and  the  white  foam ;  our  fuel  was  bom- 
ing  out ;  the  flames  were  lowering ;  the  parson  gave  a  screamp  and 
fainted.  On  came  the  maddened  myriads,  nearer  and  nearer;  I 
could  see  their  wild  eyes  glaring ;  they  wheeled  not,  they  opened 
not  a  passage,  but  came  on  like  messengers  of  death*  nearer,  neaier, 
nearer  still.  My  brain  reeled,  my  eyes  grew  dim ;  it  was  horrible, 
most  horrible  !  I  dashed  down,  with  my  face  covered,  to  meet  waj 
fate. 

'  At  that  moment  I  heard  an  explosion,  then  a  roar,  as  if  proceed- 
ing from  ten  millions  of  buffalo -bulls:  so  stunning,  so  stupifying; 
was  the  sound  from  the  mass  of  animals  not  twenty  yards  from  us. 
Each  moment  I  expected  the  hoofs  which  were  to  trample  as  to 
atoms,  and  yet  death  came  not ;  I  only  beard  the  rushing  as  of  a 
mighty  wind,  and  the  trembling  of  the  earth.  I  raised  my  head  and 
looked. 

<  Gabriel,  at  the  critical  moment,  had  poured  some  whisky  on  the 
flames ;  the  leathern  bottle  had  exploded  with  a  blase  like  lightning; 
and,  at  the  expense  of  thousands  crushed  to  death,  the  animals  Iwd 
swerved  from  contact  with  the  fierce  blue  column  of  fire  which  bad 
been  created.  Before  and  behind,  all  around  us,  we  could  see  no* 
thing  but  the  shaggy  wool  of  the  huge  monsters ;  not  a  crevice  was 
to  be  seen  in  the  flying  masses,  but  the  narrow  line  which  had  been 
opened  to  avoid  our  fire. 

'  In  this  dangerous  position  we  remained  for  one  hour,  our  lives 
depending  upon  the  animals  not  closing  the  line.  But  Providence 
watched  over  us ;  and  afler  what  had  appeared  an  eternity  of  inteDse 
suspense,  the  columns  became  thinner,  until  we  found  ourselves  only 
encircled  with  the  weaker  and  more  exhausted  animals^  which 
brought  up  the  rear.  Our  first  danger  was  over,  but  we  had  still  to 
escape  from  one  as  imminent :  the  pursuing  flame,  now  so  much 
closer  to  us.  The  whole  prairie  behind  us  was  on  fire ;  and  the 
roaring  element  was  gaining  on  us  with  a  frightful  speed.  Once 
more  we  sprung  upon  our  saddles,  and  the  horses,  with  recoverad 
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wind,  and  with  strength  ten-fold  increased  with  their  fear^  soon 
brought  us  to  the  rear  of  the  buffaloes. 

'  It  was  an  awful  sight !  A  sea  of  fire  roaring  in  its  fury,  with  its 
heaving  waves,  and  unearthly  hisses,  approaching  nearer  and  nearer, 
rushing  on  swifler  than  the  sharp  morning  breeze.  Had  we  not 
just  escaped  so  unexpectedly  a  danger  almost  as  terrible,  we  should 
have  despaired,  and  lefl  an  apparently  useless  struggle  for  our  lives. 

'  Away  we  dashed,  over  hills  and  down  declivities,  for  now  the 
ground  had  become  more  broken.  The  fire  was  gaining  fast  upon 
us,  when  we  perceived  that  a  mile  a-head,  the  immense  herds  before 
us  had  entered  a  deep  broad  chasm,  into  which  they  dashed,  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  tumbling  headlong  into  the  abyss ;  but  now 
the  fire,  rushing  quicker,  blazing  fiercer  than  before,  as  if  determined 
not  to  lose  its  prey,  curled  its  waves  above  our  heads,  smothering 
us  with  its  heat  and  lurid  smoke. 

'  A  few  seconds  more  we  spurred  in  agony :  speed  was  life ;  the 
chasm  was  to  be  our  preservation  or  our  tomb.  Down  we  darted,  ac- 
tually borne  upon  the  backs  of  the  descending  mass,  and  landed  with- 
out sense  or  motion,  more  than  a  hundred  feet  below.  As  soon  as 
we  recovered  from  the  shock,  we  found  that  we  had  been  roost  mer- 
cifully preserved :  strange  to  say,  neither  horse  nor  rider  had  received 
any  serious  injury.  We  heard  above  our  heads  the  hissing  and 
cracking  of  the  fire ;  we  contemplated  with  awe  the  flames,  which 
were  roaring  along  the  edge  of  the  precipice, — now  rising,  now  low- 
ering, just  as  if  they  would  leap  over  the  space,  and  annihilate  all 
life  in  these  western  solitudes. 

'  We  were  preserved :  our  fall  had  been  broken  by  the  animals, 
who  had  taken  the  leap  a  second  before  us,  and  by  the  thousands  of 
bodies  which  were  heaped  up  as  a  hecatomb,  and  received  us,  as  a 
cushion,  below.  With  difficulty  we  extricated  ourselves  and  horses, 
and  descending  the  mass  of  carcases,  we  at  last  succeded  in  reaching 
a  few  acres  of  clear  ground.  It  was  elevated  a  few  feet  above  the 
water  of  the  torrent,  which  ran  through  the  ravine,  and  offered  to 
our  broken-down  horses  a  magnificent  pasture  of  sweet  blue  grass  : 
but  the  poor  things  were  too  terrified  and  exhausted,  and  they 
stretched  themselves  down  upon  the  ground,  a  painful  spectacle  of 
utter  helplessness. 

'  We  perceived  that  the  crowds  of  flying  animals  had  succeeded 
in  finding,  some  way  further  down,  an  ascent  to  the  opposite  prairie  ; 
and  as  the  earth  and  rocks  still  trembled,  we  knew  that  the  '  estam- 
pede  '  had  not  ceased,  and  that  the  millions  of  fugitives  had  resumed 
their  mad  career.  Indeed,  there  was  still  danger,  for  the  wind  was 
high,  and  carried  before  it  large  sheets  of  flame  to  the  opposite  side, 
where  the  dried  grass  and  bushes  soon  became  ignited,  and  the 
destructive  element  thus  passed  the  ohasm,  and  continued  its  pursuit. 

'  We  congratulated  ourselves  upon  having  thus  found  security, 
and  returned  thanks  to  heaven  for  our  wonderful  escape  ;  and  as  we 
were  were  now  safe  from  immediate  danger,  we  lighted  a  fire,  and 
feasted  upon  a  calf,  every  bone  of  which  we  found  had  been  broken 
into  splinters.' 
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Monsieur  Violet,  not  satisfied  witli  siich  n  very  ordinary 
fact  as  Jke  people  on  horseback  leoping  hannlesdy  du»Ti  a 
predlJiee  a  buudrcd  feet  in  depth,  ou  the  bfteks  of  a  herd  of 
flying  buffaloes,  adds  the  following  note,  in  which  hn  t«It»  ui 
that  the  precipice  was,  in  fact,  three  hundred  feet  higli,  but  that 
ft  tras.  fiUcd  np  to  the  height  of  almost  two  hundred  feet  by  tho 
crowds  of  buffaloes  who  had  previously  taken  the  leap,  but  wh», 
it  seema,  did  not  all  understand  the  art  of  escaping  on  Uue 
hacks  of  one  another. 

'  I  htive  said,  at  a  venture,  that  wa  descended  more  than  a  h«»- 
dred  feet  i'llo  the  cliasm,  before  we  fairly  landed  on  the  tiodieacf 
the  animnls.  The  chasm  itself  could  not  have  beea  leas  Ihau  fton 
250  to300  feet  deep  at  the  puct  wo  plunged  down.  This  willgirotho 
reader  some  idea  of  the  vast  quantities  of  bodies  of  onimAli),  ctijed} 
buffaloes,  which  were  there  piled  up. ,  1  ewsider  that  this  pile  muil 
have  been  formed  wholly  from  the  foremost  of  the  maw,  and  dial 
when  foimed,  it  broie  the  fall  of  ihe  others  who  followed  ibem.  wil 
did  our  own;  indeed,  the  summit  of  the  heap  was  pounded  intua 
sort  of  jelly.' 

Upon  tbe  whole,  it  will  be  seen  that  we  do  not  tbfiA 
very  highly  of  this  effort  of  Captnin  Marryatt'a  pen.  Oor 
objections  extend  to  the  general  conception  and  pisn  of  tbS 
whole  book.  There  is,  as  our  extracts  will  show,  some  powerful 
description  occaaionidly  interspersed;  but  more  than  this  fa 
necesjiarv,  both  in  history  and  fiction.  Wc  have  rend  8(;ri;r*] 
of  f^ptain  Marryatt's  tales  with  much  pleasure  mid  sornt  in* 
Btnictiou ;  we  would  advise  him  to  stick  to  the  direct  (brni  of 
novel  or  romance,  and  to  renounce  what  Monsienr  Violet  would 
cull '  half  breeds.*  If  he  would  also  spend  a  little  more  time  on 
the  eonstruction  of  his  plots,  and  the  iuveutiou  of  his  cliarnctcr* 
and  incidents,  as  well  as  on  style,  it  woidd  be  all  the  bettet 
for  his  fame.  Wo  are  convinced  that  he  might  take  far  highef 
rank  ns  a  novel  writer  than  he  haa  yet  done,  hy  submittinjr  to 
the  care  and  elaboration  which  have  distinguished  nil  reaOy 
Jirst-rate  rt'Hters  of  fiction.  But  the  same  curse  sccins  In  lie 
on  almost  all  the  novelists  of  the  present  day :  the  eamet/ia 
acribendi  has  infected  them  all.  They  pour  out  their  midtiltii!^ 
inous  volumes  with  such  haste,  that  they  have  no  time  ftr 
maturing  their  plan,  or  for  the  correction  and  rension  of  Uidr 
style.  The  allotted  three  volumes  must  ho  filled,  and  tbft 
sooner  the  better.  A  superfluous  word,  phrase,  or  sentence  i« 
too  precious  to  be  wasted ;  aud  hence  the  style  is  loaded  willt 
heavy  commouplaces  and  mere  verbiage.  In  nothing  so  rotieh 
as  in  modern  novels,  do  wc  see  the  force  of  old  He««l'*  p<tT»- 
doxical  maxim  :  '  That  the  half  is  better  than  the  whule.'  To 
the  same  causes  wo  must  tittributu  the  fVeqiiont  vulgohnui  Mid 
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solecisms  which  abound  in  these  writers ;  and  not  least  in  Cap- 
tain Marryatt.  We  are  surprised  that  his  practice  aa  a  writer, 
and  his  intercourse  with  good  society^  have  not  long  since  served 
to  correct  them.  Thus,  in  the  present  work,  we  observe  that 
extreme  vulgarism,  ^  laid  ^  for  *  lay,*  occurring  twice  in  the  same 
page  (p.  186,  vol.  iii.)  Why  does  he  not  purify  his  style  from 
such  debasements  ? 


Art.  VJI. — TheExisience  of  Evil  Spirits  proved ;  and  their  Agency,  partU 
cularly  in  relation  to  the  Human  Race,  explained  and  illustrated.  By 
Walter  Scott.     Second  Edition.     London:  12mo.,  pp.  474. 

It  will  readily  be  admitted  by  all  our  readers,  that  impartiality 
is  one  of  the  first  duties  of  a  reviewer.  But  obvious  as  this 
is,  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  for  a  public  journalist  to  pre* 
serve  strict  impartiality,  for  independently  of  private  feelings 
and  personal  considerations,  he  is  always  under  temptation  to 
bestow  undue  praise  on  works  written  by  his  own  party,  and 
undue  censure  on  the  compositions  of  his  opponents.  Such 
a  course  is,  however,  productive  of  immense  mischief  to  litera- 
ture, and  must  destroy  all  confidence  in  criticism.  The  indis*" 
criminate  praise  which  used  to  be  given  by  some  of  the  literary 
organs  of  nonconformity  to  aU  the  works  of  nonconformists, 
bore  its  natural  fruits :  the  encomiums  so  lavishly  bestowed  soon 
lost  all  value,  and  great  injustice  was  in  consequence  often  done 
to  compositions  of  real  merit.  We  have,  therefore,  acted  upon  the 
principle  of  censuring  where  censure  was  deserved,  as  weU  as  of 
praising  where  praise  was  due,  irrespective  of  the  j^Bxtj  to  which 
the  writer  might  belong,  feeling  assured  that  we  were  thereby 
promoting  the  cause  of  literature  in  general,  and  in  the  dissent- 
ing body  in  particular.  For  acting  in  this  manner,  and  for 
daring  to  blame  where  blame  was  merited,  we  have  more  than 
once  been  exposed  to  obloquy  and  calumny ;  and  attempts  have 
been  made  to  injure  the  circulation  of  our  Review;  but  such 
attempts  have  always  failed,  for  the  public  has  appreciated  the 
integrity  of  our  conduct,  and  steadily  continued  to  us  their 
support. 

Acting  upon  these  principles,  we  considered  it  our  duty  in 
reviewing  the  first  edition  of  Mr.  Scott^s  work  on  *  The  Existence 
of  Evil  Spirits^  in  our  July  number  of  last  year,  to  point  out  the 
very  serious  deficiencies  of  the  book  in  classical  scholarship. 
This  we  did  with  great  reluctance,  and  in  as  brief  a  manner  as 
possible  (oiu:  remarks  upon  the  subject  did  not  exceed  a  page) ; 
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Init  wc  felt  that  justice  to  the  public,  to  ounelvcft,  and  to  the 
literary  reputation  of  the  dissenting  body^  would  not  allow  us 
to  pass  over  the  matter  in  entire  silence.  The  nature  of  the 
case  particularly  called  for  the  expression  of  our  opinion.  The 
work  was  not  simply  the  publication  of  a  private  indiyidnal 
upon  an  interesting  and  difRcult  subject  in  theology^  in  which 
ignorance  in  some  particulars  might  be  looked  upon  with  indul- 
gence, but  it  formed  one  of  the  Series  of  the  Congregational 
Lectures,  which  are  intended  to  foster  a  spirit  of  learning 
among  us,  and  which  are,  to  quote  the  wonls  of  the  committee 
of  the  Congregational  Library,  *  to  partake  rather  of  the  cha* 
racter  of  academic  prelections  than  of  popular  addresses.'  Bear- 
ing these  circumstances  in  mind,  and  jealous  for  the  literary 
honour  of  our  body,  which  was  to  some  extent  compromised  by 
the  unscholarliko  character  of  the  work,  wc  called  attention  to 
its  failings  in  this  respect,  and  respectfidly  counselled  a  severe 
revision  of  the  volume  in  the  matters  we  alluded  to.  Insteadi 
however,  of  following  our  recommendation,  Mr.  Scott  has  care- 
fully retained  his  old  errors,  and  has  devoted  the  preface  of 
his  second  edition  to  an  elaborate  reply  to  our  strictures.  We 
would  willingly  have  left  the  subject  as  it  stands  at  present, 
feeling  sure  that  the  justice  of  our  criticisms  would  be  admitted 
by  all  scholars,  if  we  said  nothing  more ;  but,  as  Mr.  Scott  im- 
putes to  us  base  and  unworthy  motives  in  the  discharge  of  onr 
public  duty ;  intimates,  with  an  obvious  reference  to  onnelvca^ 
'  tliat  reviewers  have  not  unirequcntly  condemned  at  first,  when 
ailtenvards  they  have  been  glad,  for  their  own  credit's  safe,  to 
praise,^  and  broadly  asserts  that  we  '  evidently  condemned  cm 
amove,  and  were  glnd  of  an  opportunity  of  showing,  by  doing 
so,  our  supposed  critical  judgment  and  extensive  information,' 
we  consider  it  due  to  ourselves,  fully  convinced  as  we  are  of  the 
justice  of  our  criticisms,  to  make  a  few  remarks  upon  his  reply^ 
lest  he  should  construe  silence  into  an  admission  of  the  validity 
of  his  statements.  At  the  same  time  it  is  with  extreme  regret 
that  we  feel  called  upon  to  say  any  thing  which  may  prove 
injurious  to  the  literary  reputation  of  Mr.  Scott,  bnt  he  has 
challenged  investigation  and  criticism,  and  has  only  himself  to 
blame  if  such  investigation  and  criticism  prove  un&vourablc  to 
him. 

The  general  complaint  which  wc  made  respecting  the  seholar- 
sliip  of  the  b(K)k  was  as  follows : — '  Ilis  (Mr.  Scott's)  informa- 
tion is  obviously  derived  from  secondary  sources,  and  is,  in  oon- 
soquence,  unsatisfactory  and  meagre ;  his  scholarship  is  far  finom 
1)(;ing  rigidly  accurate,  and  the  principles  of  historical  criticism 
iwv,  to  say  tlic  least,  disregarded.  Our  evidence  in  proof  of 
ilieso  statements  must  necessarily  be  brief:' — and  we  then  pro- 
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ceeded  to  mention  a  few  facts  in  confirmation  of  our  opinion. 
Before,  however,  entering  upon  this  part  of  the  subject,  we 
must  say  a  few  words  respecting  a  general  complaint  which  Mr. 
Scott  makes  as  to  our  remarks.  He  evidently  regards  them  as 
hypercritical,  and  seems  to  consider  that  attention  to  such 
minor  points  as  we  noticed,  savours  of  pedantry  rather  than  of 
learning.  But  we  beg  to  assure  Mr.  Scott,  that  these  points^ 
however  insignificant  they  may  appear  to  him,  are  not  so 
in  reality ;  and  that  it  is  the  neglect  of  such  matters,  rather 
than  the  commission  of  scrioiis  mistakes,  which  betrays  want  of 
scholarship.  We  do  not  complain  that  Mr.  Scott  has  made 
mistakes ;  the  most  accomplished  scholar  is  liable  to  do  that ; 
but  we  complain,  and  we  think  with  justice,  that  Mr.  Scott  has 
on  all  points  connected  with  Greek  and  BiOman  history  and 
antiquities  displayed  an  ignorance  of  the  writings  of  modem 
scholars,  of  which  a  boy  in  the  upper  forms  of  a  public  school 
would  be  ashamed.  The  number  of  positive  blunders  in  the 
work  is  probably  not  very  great ;  but  every  page  in  the  lecture^ 
which  treats  of  the  subject  of  ancient  oracles,  clearly  shows, 
not  simply  that  the  information  is  derived  from  secondary 
sources,  but  that  these  sources  are  antiquated  works,  which 
have  long  ceased  to  be  of  any  authority,  and  that  the  author  i» 
far  behind  the  scholarship  of  the  day,  and  ignorant  of  the 
labours  and  researches  of  modem  philologists  and  antiquarians. 
This  judgment,  though  severe  and  painful  for  us  to  record,  will 
be  confirmed,  we  are  sure,  by  every  competent  scholar  who  will 
take  the  trouble  to  read  the  latter  halif  of  Mr.  Scott's  fourth 
lecture. 

As  some  of  our  readers  may  probably  not  have  by  them  the 
July  number  of  our  Review  for  the  year  1844,  we  subjoin  the 
proofs  we  adduced,  in  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  our  state- 
ments : — 

'1.  In  Appendix  I.,  Mr.  Scott  says, — '  It  does  not  come  within 
the  plan  of  these  lectures  to  give  a  history  of  oracles.  A  brief  view 
of  some  of  the  chief  of  them,  abridged  from  Rollin,  must  suffice.' 
One  would  hardly  have  imagined  that  Rollin  would  be  referred  to  as 
an  authority  in  one  of  the  learned  works  of  the  congregational  body. 
He  was  a  worthy,  excellent  man,  but  in  the  present  day  is  of  no 
value  whatever  as  a  historian.  The  abridgment,  too,  is  meagre,  occu- 
pying but  one  page.  Only  four  oracles  are  mentioned,  and  the 
general  impression  lefl  on  the  learned  reader  is  most  unsatisfactory, 
whether  regard  be  had  to  the  complete  exhibition  of  the  subject,  or 
to  the  literary  reputation  of  the  dissenting  body. 

'  2.  In  the  chapter  on  ancient  oracles,  Mr.  Scott  speaks  of  the 
oracle  of  Delphos,  instead  of  Delphi,  an  inaccuracy  which  we  should 
have  attributed  to  mere  oversight,  had  it  not  been  uniformly  com- 
mitted. 
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'  3.  He  maintains,  in  our  opinion  justly,  that  the  ancient  oracles 
were  not  given  by  Satanic  agency,  but  remarks,  page  312,  '  The 
famous  story  which  occurs  in  the  history  of  Croesus,  presents,  it 
must  be  owned »  considerable  difficulties ,'  and  then  proceeds,  like 
the  rationalists  of  Germany,  to  account  for  it  by  supposing  that  the 
priests  had  some  of  the  king's  servants  in  their  pay,  &c.  A  modem 
writer  should  have  asked  himself  the  prior  question.  What  is  the 
authority  for  the  truth  of  the  story  ?  The  fact  of  the  case  is,  that  it 
was  first  told  by  Herodotus,  who  wrote  about  a  hundred  years  after 
the  alleged  event.  It  was  clearly  a  floating  story  which  Herodotus 
heard  in  the  course  of  his  travels,  which  may  have  been  originallj 
based  on  some  fact,  but  which  certainly  should  not  be  regarded  as 
an  historical  event/ 

In  reply  to  our  first  observation^  Mr.  Scott  remarks^  that  we 
have  misrepresented  him.  'The  Abridgment/  he  alleges,  'oc- 
cupies one  page  of  small  print,  in  the  appendix;  and  the  acconnt 
of  the  oracle  at  Delphos  fills  more  than  another  page  in  the 
text ;  and  nearly  two  pages  more  are  appropriated  to  a  detail  of 
the  way  in  which  the  oracle  of  Trophonius  was  consulted ;  so 
that  there  are  four  pages,  instead  of  but  one ;  and  at  least  five 
oracles  arc  briefly  described.'  He  then  proceeds  to  use  some 
very  hard  language,  and  makes  merry  at  'the  great  mistake, 
the  gross  blunder,'  of  'the  accurate  investigator  of  ancient 
facts,'  '  the  accurate  reviewer,'  &;c.  If  we  had  misrepresented  Mr. 
Scott,  it  would  certainly  have  been  contrary  to  our  intention, 
and  we  should  unhesitatingly  have  apologised  for  onr  mistake; 
but  wc  have  not  done  so ;  and  Mr.  Scott's  reply  is  nothing  to 
the  point.  Wc  were  speaking  of  the  Appendix  I.,  and  of  that  only; 
and  we  stated  that  the  Abridgment  of  Rollin  in  that  Appen- 
dix occupied  but  one  page ;  and  9uch  is  t fie  fact ^  as  any  one  may 
see,  by  referring  to  the  book.  Surely  none  of  onr  readers  win 
think  that  we  ought  to  have  added  that  it  occupied  one  page  qf 
small  prints  but  this  omission  seems  to  Mr.  Scott  to  have  been 
a  very  grave  one.  We  readily  admit  that  the  oracle  at  Delphi, 
and  that  of  Trophonius,  are  mentioned  in  the  text  of  the  work ; 
but  we  were  dealing  at  that  time  with  the  Appendix,  which  was 
expressly  intended  to  give  a  brief  view  of  the  most  important  of 
the  ancient  oracles ;  and  we  complained  that  this  Abridgment 
occupied  only  a  page.  But  this  matter  is  of  no  particular  con- 
sequence. Mr.  Scott,  aware,  we  suppose,  of  the  meagreness  of 
his  account,  declares  that  it  was  no  part  of  his  object  to  give  a 
history  of  oracles,  and  that  he  was  repeatedly  urgM  by  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Congregational  Library  to  confine  his  woik  within 


a  specified  number  of  pages.  Granting  this,  though  five  or  six 
pages  would  not  have  materially  increased  the  size  of  the  book, 
we  ask  why  did  he  give  an  account  at  all  of  ancient  oradeSi 
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formed  no  part  of  his  object  ?  It  would  certainly  have  been 
infinitely  better  to  have  omitted  the  subject  altogether^  than  to 
have  given  such  a  meagre  and  superficial  account^  which  is  a 
perfect  disgrace  to  the  Congregational  Lecture  and  to  the  literary 
reputation  of  the  dissenting  body.  And  why  was  Bollin  referred 
to  as  an  authority?  As  an  authority^  Rollin  —  as  we  have 
already  remarked — is  of  no  value  whatever,  and  that  Mr.  Scott 
considers  him  to  be  one>  and  justifies  his  appeal  to  him,  is 
only  another  proof  that  he  is  far  behind  the  scholarship  of  the 
day.  We  can  assure  Mr.  Scott,  that  the  opinion  we  have  pro- 
nounced upon  Bollin  is  '  sometUng  more  than  the  mere  dictum 
of  the  reviewer:^  it  is  now  the  universal  judgment  of  every 
scholar,  and  it  would  therefore  be  really  a  waste  of  time  and  an 
insult  to  our  readers  to  dwell  longer  upon  this  part  of  the  subject*. 
If  Mr.  Scott  wishes  to  see  the  different  manner  in  which  the  sub- 
ject of  oracles  is  treated  of  by  Rollin  and  by  modem  scholars,  we 
would  refer  him  to  the  article  '  Orakel,'  by  Ellausen,  in  Ersch  and 
Gruber's  'Encyclopadie;'  to  Wachsmuth's  ^Hellenische  Alter- 
thumskunde  •/  limburg  Brouwer's  ^  Histoire  de  la  Civilisation 
Morale  et  Beligieuse  des  Grecs ;'  and  to  the  works  of  Hiillmann 
and  Gotte  on  the  Delphic  Oracle ;  and  after  reading  these>  we 
do  not  think  that  he  will  have  any  occasion  to  ask  us,  '  to 
point  out  any  substantial,  important  difference  between  Bollin 
and  the  most  critical  historians.' 

In  reply  to  our  second  charge — the  use  of  Delpho^  instead  of 
Delphi — Mr.  Scott  pleads,  first,  usage ;  secondly,  the  modem 
name  of  the  town ;  and  thirdly,  adduces  a  very  curious  philo- 
logical argument.  First,  as  to  usage,  he  quotes  Milton  and 
Pndeaux  as  authorities  for  the  use  of  Delphos;  but  if  Mr. 
Scott  relies  upon  usage,  he  should  recollect  that  it  is  not  the 
usage  of  writers  of  one  or  two  hundred  years  ago  that  deter- 
mines the  mode  in  which  a  word  should  be  written,  but  the 
usage  of  the  best  writers  of  our  own  time.  There  was,  in  the 
age  of  Milton,  a  tendency  to  Anglicise  all  Greek  and  Boman 
names,  and  a  considerable  laxity  and  carelessness  in  the  various 
ways  in  which  it  was  done.  The  fact  that  Mr.  Scott  appeals 
to  these  writers  is — we  are  sorry  to  have  to  repeat  it — a  still 
further  proof  of  his  ignorance  of  the  writings  of  modern  scholars. 
The  practise  of  writing  Delphi  has  long  since  been  adopted  by 
all  scholars,  and  we  defy  Mr.  Scott  to  point  out  a  single  in- 
stance in  which  the  form  Delpho^  occurs  in  any  modem  writer, 
who  ranks  as  a  scholar  among  scholars.  In  vain  will  he  search 
for  it  in  the  works  of  Arnold,  Clinton,  and  Thirlwall,  in  the 
English  translations  of  Niebuhr,  Miiller,  and  Bockh,  or  in  any 
of  our  standard  classical  works.  In  fact,  so  universal  is  the  use 
of  the  form  Delplu,  that  in  some  of  our  public  schools  a  boy 
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would  run  the  risk  of  a  flogging  who  wrote  Delphew  in  an 
English  theme. 

As  to  the  second  plea^  that  Delphos  is  one  of  the  modem 
names  of  the  town^  we  can  find  no  authority  for  the  statement. 
Kastri  is  the  modem  name  of  the  town ;  and  even  if  the  form 
Delphos  were  used^  it  would  not  much  improve  Mr.  Scott's  cause. 

The  third  argument  which  Mr.  Scott  brings  forward  in 
6ivour  of  Delphos^  is  such  a  curious  specimen  of  philologiGal 
reasonings  that  we  must  give  our  readers  the  benefit  of  it  in  the 
lecturer's  own  words : — 

'  In  addition  to  all  this,  it  may  just  be  mentioned,  that  whenever  the 
Greeks  and  Latins  [Romans]  used  the  name  of  the  town  after  a  prepo- 
sition governing  the  accusative,  the  former  always  wrote  AcX^v^  and 
the  latter  Delphos.  Now,  in  the  lectures,  it  always  follows  a  prepo- 
sition which  governs  the  accusative,  as  far  as  we  have  any  accusative 
in  English  ;  and  this  is  almost  always  the  case  when  the  word  occurs 
in  our  language.  So  far,  then,  Delphos  seems  better  than  Delphi. 
The  Latins  [Romans] — and  the  word  is  derived  from  the  Greek 
through  the  medium  of  Latin — would  always  write  Delphos  in  a 
similar  construction.  It  is  granted  that  the  general  usage  is  to  write 
the  nominative  of  Greek  and  Latin  names  even  when,  in  English,  they 
come  after  prepositions  which  govern  the  accusative  of  pronouns. 
Thus  wc  should  say,  of,  or  to  Trophonius,  and  not  Trophonion  or 
Trophonium.  Still  if  the  contrary  usage  had  prevailed,  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  it  would  not  have  been  more  accurate.  This  is 
merely  mentioned,  without  much  importance  being  attached  to  it. 
For  all  these  reasons  the  lecturer  decidedly  prefers  Delphos,  and, 
therefore,  retains  it  in  this  edition.' 

It  is  true  Mr.  Scott  remarks  that  he  does  not  attach  mncli 
importance  to  this  argument^  but  of  course  the  mere  fiict 
of  his  mentioning  it^  proves  that  he  considers  it  as  sdme 
justification  of  the  use  of  the  form  Delphos.  We  are  really 
sorry  that  he  should  have  committed  himself  in  such  a 
manner.  To  answer  the  alignment  would  be  almost  absurd. 
On  this  principle  ^Scipio  conquered  Hannibal  at  Zama,' 
would  be  written,  '  Scipio  conquered  Hannibalem  at  Zamam/ 
*  the  Persians  burnt  Athens  in  Attica/  would  be  transmogrified 
into  ^thc  Persians  burnt  Athenas  in  Atticam;'  and  'Tarquin 
was  expelled  from  Home  by  Brutus/  would  come  out  under  the 
extraordinary  form  of  ^  Tarquin  was  expelled  from  Romam  by 
Bnitum/  if,  at  least,  wc  are  to  construct  all  these  prepositions 
with  the  accusative  case,  according  to  Mr.  Scott's  extraordinary 
theory.     Absurdity  could  not  well  be  carried  to  a  greater  pitdi. 

Mr.  Scott's  answer  to  our  third  objection  is  singularly  weak, 
and  proves  his  ignorance  of  the  principles  of  historical  criticiam. 
He  argues  'that  Herodotus  had  as  good  an  opportunity^  a  bun- 
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dred  years  after  the  alleged  event,  of  ascertaining  its  truth,  as 
we  can  have  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  two  thousand  years/ 
and  he  therefore  supposes  ^  that  the  story  was  substantially  true/ 
This  argument  is  exactly  the  same  as  was  brought  against  Nie- 
buhr,  and  those  who  impugned  the  credibility  of  early  Roman 
history  :  Livy  had  as  good  opportunities  for  ascertaining  the  truth 
of  the  history  he  records,  as  you  who  Uve  eighteen  hundred  years 
later,  and  why  are  we  to  beUeve  you  rather  than  him  ?  The  answer 
is  obvious ;  both  Herodotus  and  Livy  had  the  means,  but  they 
never  exercised  it ;  the  principles  of  historical  criticism  were,  iu 
general,  little  known  in  antiquity ;  and,  Herodotus,  in  particular, 
contented  himself  with  faithfully  recordingwhat  he  was  told,  with- 
out investigating  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  story.  In  the 
early  period  of  the  history  of  the  world  in  which  Herodotus  lived, 
when  there  were  few  means  for  recording  events,  and  books  were 
almost  unknown  to  the  great  mass  of  the  Hellenic  world,  mar- 
vellous tales  would  easily  acquire  credence  and  currency  among  a 
people  of  an  excitable  and  imaginative  temperament.  If  any  one 
wishes  to  see  the  way  in  wliich  history  may  be  perverted  into  fable, 
almost  before  the  generation  which  witnessed  the  events  has  died 
away,  he  has  a  striking  example  in  the  manner  in  which  Napo- 
leon^s  expedition  into  Egypt  is  narrated  by  the  Arabs  of  the 
present  day.  What  we  complained  of,  and  do  still  complain 
of  is,  that  Mr.  Scott  should  have  made  such  a  tale  in  Herodotus 
the  basis  of  a  grave  historical  argument. 

It  would  not  be  diflBcult  to  bring  forward  many  other  instances 
of  Mr.  Scott's  incompetency  for  that  part  of  his  subject  which 
requires  an  acquaintance  with  the  labours  of  modern  scholars. 
We  might  also  point  out  many  instances  of  inaccuracy; 
but  we  forbear.  We  have  wished  rather  to  vindicate  our 
own  criticisms,  than  to  attack  Mr.  Scott;  and  we  have  said 
enough  for  the  former  purpose.  A  writer,  who  gravely  refers 
to  RoUin  as  an  authority,  deliberately  writes  Delphos  instead  of 
Delphi,  reasons  gravely  upon  one  of  the  marvellous  tales  of 
Herodotus;  and,  when  these  errors  are  pointed  out  to  him, 
fiercely  assails  his  critic  and  accuses  him  of  being  actuated  by 
base  and  unworthy  motives,  has  already  passed  judgment  upon 
himself.  W^e  could  add  nothing  to  injure  him,  so  much  as  he 
has  injured  himself. 

One  word  in  conclusion  upon  another  point.  As  we  found 
fault  with  Mr.  Scott^s  classical  scholarship,  he  has  in  retaliation 
attacked  our  English.  He  remarks  upon  our  observation : — 
'his  information  was  unsatisfactory  and  meagre;^  that  'rigidly 
accurate  English  scholarship  would  have  led  the  reviewer  to 
write  '  meagre  and  unsatisfactory.^  Information  is  unsatisfac- 
tory because  it  is  meagre, — the  cause  should  precede  the  effect.^ 
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I  '   !  Wo  cannot  compliment  Mr.  Scott  upon  his  critical  skill. 

conjunction  and  does  not  necessarily  indicate  that  two 
are  related  in  the  nature  of  cause  and  effect :  it  is  not  so 
present  case,  and  we  purposely  wrote  'unsatisfactory  and  mc 
Dccause  we  had,  unfortunately,  many  reasons  for  dissatisf 
with  his  information  besides  its  meagrencss ;  the  first  expr 
was  a  general  complaint ;  the  second  a  more  specific  one. 
phraseology  of  our  expression,  '  One  would  hardly  have  imi 
that  RoUin  would  have  been  referred  to  as  an  authority 
displeases  Mr.  Scott,  '  Rigidly  accurate  and  elegant  £ 
scholarship'  he  says,  '  would  have  led  the  critic  to  writCj 
reference  would  have  been  made  to  Bollin.'  *  Our  reader 
the  two  expressions  before  them ;  they  can  determine  whicli 
better.  Ours,  we  believe,  to  be  more  idiomatic^  and  m< 
accordance  with  the  best  writers  of  the  English  language. 
Scott  belongs,  we  presume,  to  that  class  of  English  grammi 
who  tell  us  that  the  preposition  should  never  come  at  the 
a  sentence.  The  expression  of  Julius  Charles  Hare,  '  Tb 
school  I  was  at,'  would  doubtless  be  condemned  by  Mr. 
and  we  should  be  told  that  rigidly  accurate  and  elegant  E 
scholarship,  would  have  led  him  to  write,  *  the  first  tch 
which  I  was  /  or,  probably,  on  the  principle  that  a  sei 
should  not  end  with  the  verb  to  be,  '  the  first  school  at  w 
was  placed.'  We  are  afraid  that  Mr.  Scotf  s  English  schd 
needs  a  little  revision  as  well  as  his  classical. 

In  conclusion,  we  beg  to  assure  Mr.  Scott,  that  we  are  ac 
by  no  personal  feelings  against  him  in  the  observations  w 
felt  it  our  duty  to  make.  He  has  necessitated  the  remarks 
we  have  reluctantly  offered,  and  we  confidently  leave  it  1 
readers  to  decide  between  us.  We  beUeve  that  he  poi 
an  amount  of  biblical  and  theological  knowledge,  which 
enable  him  to  render  eminent  service  to  the  church ;  a 
deeply  regret  that  he  should  have  selected  a  subject,  whii 
pxhibited  his  deficiencies  rather  than  his  attainments. 


Art.  VIII.     Minutes  of  the  Conference  of  Protestant  Dissenter*, 
Crosby  Hall,  London,  on  the  20M  and  list  of  May. 
2.  Debate  on  the  third  reading  of  the  Maynooth  Endowment  , 
'  TimesS,*  May  the  20th,  21W,  and  22nd. 

The  Maynooth  Endowment  Bill  continues  to  agitate  the 
try.  It  is  the  one  siibjcct  about  which  a  large  portion  i 
people  think  «ind  talk.  It  has  awakened  deeper  feeling 
led  to  more  ominous  trains  of  thought,  and  ia  clemrfy  de 
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to  work  a  greater  change  in  the  convictions  and  public  cotursa 
of  the  more  reflecting  portion  of  the  community^  than  any  other 
event  which  has  happened  for  many  years.  The  excitement  it 
has  engendered  is  not  ephemeral.  It  is  not  a  passing  tempest, 
which  will  speedily  leave  the  heavens  nnclonded  and  serene,  but 
is  fraught  Jth  the  elements  of  change  in  the  sentiments  and 
institutions  of  society.  One  great  benefit  resulting  from  it  id 
already  beginning  to  appear.  It  is  testing  men's  spirits  and 
principles^  is  separating  the  discordant  materials  of  which 
various  bodies  are  composed,  and  rendering  obvious  who  are 
the  intelligent  and  consistent  expounders  of  those  primary  laws 
on  which  the  constitution  and  government  of  the  church  of 
Christ  are  based.  Union  is,  undoubtedly  a  good^  but  it  must 
be  real,  and  not  apparent,  the  thing  itself,  and  not  the  mere 
semblance  and  affectation.  Where  this  veritable  oneness  is 
wanting,  the  appearance  of  union  is  positively  peifnidous,  de- 
luding good  men,  and  allowing  bad  ones  the  best  opportunity 
they  could  desire  of  carrying  on  their  schemes.  Sagaaous  m^ 
see  through  the  cheat,  and  pity  the  folly  or  despise  the  want  of 
principle,  which  leads  to  it.  Next,  therefore,  to  the  accomplish^ 
ment  of  that  union  for  which  Christianity  leads  us  to  hope,  Wa 
place,  the  detection  of  its  absence ;  the  clear  and  forcible  &Lhu 
bition  of  the  fact  that  it  does  not  exist,  and  that  the  materiftk 
essential  to  it  are  not  yet  in  being.  This  is  absolutely  needftll 
as  preliminary  to  the  thing  itseli^  and  will  sweep  away  miuiy 
fallacies  which  weaken  and  impede  the  truth. 

With  these  views  we  cannot  but  rejoice  in  the  process  which 
is  going  on,  and  anticipate  from  it  a  result  which,  whatever 
sacrifices  and  straggles  may  be  involved,  will  be  replete  with 
the  largest  benefits  to  mankind.  Our  readers  are  aware  that 
we  have  never  affected  to  belong  to  the  moderate  class.  Even 
in  days  when  this  sort  of  thing  was  more  fashionable  than  it  is 
at  present,  we  eschewed  it,  regarding  it  as  the  mark  of  feeble- 
mindedness, a  proof  of  partial  information,  or  an  act  of 
treachery  to  the  truth.  We  may  have  been  wise  or  foolish  in 
this,  but  no  other  course  was  open  to  us.  Our  sense  of  duty, 
the  deep  impression  we  had  of  the  enormous  wrong  done 
to  religion,  left  us  no  alternative  but  to  protest  in  the  most 
practical  form  possible,  or  to  lose  oiu*  self-respect.  We  have 
no  notion  of  believing  a  system  to  be  dishonouring  to  Grod, 
and  full  of  peril  to  the  souls  of  men,  and  yet  to  refrain 
from  denounc  ng  it  as  the  opprobrium  and  curse  of  Chris- 
tendom. Such  has  been  our  conviction,  and  our  course  as 
public  joumalis's  has  been  in  keeping  with  it.  The  times 
which  are  passing  over  us,  are  compelling  men  to  take  up 
their  ground  on  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  extreme  sides.  The 
necessity  for  decision  is  daily  becoming  more  apparent,  and  the 
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mcdinm  men  are,  in  consequence,  passing  to  the  right  or  to  the 
Iclt }  to  find  their  refuge  within  the  precincts  of  the  hierarchy,  or 
to  bcconie  the  zealous  advocates  of  aggressive  nonconformity. 
Several  have  adopted  the  foraicr  alternative :  and  whatever  a 
short-sighted  and  timid  policy  may  allege,  we  rejoice  in  their 
decision,  and  confidently  abide  the  issue  of  the  struggle.  The 
present  crisis  is  favourable  to  this  separation^  by  bringing  out 
distinctly  the  complexion  and  tendency  of  our  principlea.  It 
has  been  too  much  the  habit  to  refer  to  these  in  vague  and 
general  terms,  which  have  utterly  failed  to  leave  on  the  popular 
mind  an  adequate  impression  of  the  light  in  which  we  regard 
the  state-church  system  of  our  country.  But  the  discussions 
now  afloat  are  convcting  much  of  this,  and  we  may  safely  leave 
it  to  tlie  common  sense  of  our  countrymen  to  determine^  who  are 
the  most  consistent  and  faithful  expounders  of  nonconforiDist 
principles.  The  simple  and  broad  ground  of  opposition^  taken 
up  by  most  of  tlie  dissenting  body,  is  intelligible  to  all ;  while 
the  uncertain  sounds  which  some  few  are  disposed  to  utter, 
awaken  mistrust,  and,  in  popular  judgment,  arc  referrible  to 
selfishness  or  to  the  bitterness  of  theological  strife. 

The  o])position  waged  against  the  Maynooth  College  Bill,  on 
the  ground  of  its  being  an  endowment  of  popery,  is  a  virtual 
surrender  of  oiir  anti-state-clmrch  principles,  and  involves  our 
whole  procedure  in  distrust  and  misconception.  We  have  never 
been  backward  in  expressing  our  unqualified  disapproval  of 
popery,  and  in  counselling  the  nonconformist  ministry  to  ac- 
quaint thomsclves  more  thoroughly  with  its  dogmas  and  histoiy. 
On  all  suitable  occasions,  we  shall  be  at  our  post  to  reiterate 
such  counsels ;  for  we  have  no  truce  with  error,  whether  reli- 
gious or  ecclesiastical.  But  we  have  now  to  do  with  political 
men.  Our  duty  is  to  resist  a  measure  in  the  Commons'  House, 
and  consistency  requires  that  we  should  abstain  from  any  course 
wliicli,  even  by  implicntion,  admits  the  competency  of  our  rulers 
to  judj^o  l)etwcen  truth  and  error  in  matters  of  religion.  We 
arc  as  opposed  to  their  dealing  with  the  former  as  with  the 
liittcr  j  and  sliould,  therefore,  restrict  ourselves  to  a  direct  and 
earnest  protest  against  their  tampering  with  religion  at  all. 

1'Iie  course  of  events,  since  we  last  addressed  our  readers,  has 
])een  much  as  we  anticipated.  The  ministry  has  persisted  in 
its  measure,  the  constituencies  have  been  in  communication  with 
tlu'ir  membei*s,  and  in  many  cases  have  given  them  notice  to 
quit  ;  th(^  feeling  of  tlie  country  is  deepening,  and  becoming 
more  practical;  in  some  parts  tlie  initiative  has  been  taken  to- 
wards the  formation  of  electoral  committees,  with  a  view  of 
securing  the  future  representation,  in  the  Commons'  Housei  of 
the  principles  and  feelings  of  British  dissenterism.  Two  con- 
ferences have  been  held  in  London,  one  convened  by  the  Central 
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Anti-Maynooth  commiftee,  and  the  other  by  a  committee  of 
dissenters,  appointed  at  a  public  meeting  held  in  Salters'  Hall 
Chapel,  London,  on  the  2ud  of  May.  Of  the  former  of  these 
conferences,  it  docs  not  consist  with  our  present  object  to  say 
more,  than  that  it  was  composed  of  a  large  number  of  delegates 
from  four  hundred  and  eleven  places,  and  was  characterized  by 
an  earnest  feeling  of  opposition  to  the  pending  measure.  TEe 
ground  taken,  ^vas  much  too  narrow  to  realize  the  views,  or  to  do 
justice  to  the  principles  of  the  dissenting  members  of  the  assem- 
bly ;  and,  it  was  in  consequence  felt  to  be  incumbent  on  them 
to  convene  another  conference,  in  which,  the  freest  and  fidlest 
expression  might  be  given  to  the  views  on  which  the  opponents 
of  state  churches  resist  the  ministerial  measure.  The  sum* 
mons  to  this  latter  conference,  was  not  issued  till  the  6th  of 
May,  and,  though  it  came  subsequently  to  the  other,  and  did 
not  assemble  till  after  the  third  reading  had  commenced, 
nearly  eight  hundred  delegates  met  at  Crosby  Hall,  on 
the  20th.  Such  an  assembly,  convened  imder  such  circum^^ 
stances,  was  a  remarkable  and  unprecedented  indication^  of 
deep  practical  earnestness,  which  our  legislators  may  well 
regard  as  a  significant  sign  of  the  times. 

The  spirit  of  the  assembly  was  equal  to  the  zeal  by  which  it 
had  been  constituted.  There  was  perfect  freedom  both  of  speech 
and  action.  Men  said  whatever  they  thought,  and  proposed 
amendments  or  recommended  the  withdrawal  of  resolutions,  as 
their  judgments  dictated.  No  force  was  put  on  the  expression 
of  opinion.  All  were  invited  to  speak  freely,  and  the  differences 
whicli  were  elicited  bespoke  their  acceptance  of  the  invitation* 
The  best  possible  temper  was  preserved  throughout ;  indeed  we 
have  never  seen  this  equalled,  save  in  the  Anti-State  Church 
Conference  of  last  year.  All  were  intent  on  the  work  for  which 
they  came  together,  and  were  too  earnest  and  too  single* 
minded  in  its  pursuit  to  have  time  or  energy  for  other  things* 
Wo  augur  much  from  tliis.  It  is  full  of  meaning.  It  eharac* 
terizes  the  men  of  tlic  movement,  and  betokens  the  depth  and 
religious  temper  of  their  convictions. 

The  first  resolution  adopted  was  expressive  of  the  principles 
on  which  the  parties  represented  in  the  conference  base  theit 
opposition  to  the  Maynooth  Endowment  Bill.  It  was  at  once 
definite  and  comprehensive,  susceptible  of  one  interpretation 
only,  and  accurately  guarded  against  a  misconception  to  which 
the  principle  embodied  might  possibly  have  been  otherwise  ex- 
posed. Regarding  it  as  a  manifesto  of  dissenting  principle^ 
tlic  attentive  perusal  of  which  can  scarcely  fail  to  disabuse  even 
men  as  prejudiced  as  Mr.  Shiel,  we  transfer  it  to  our  pages  as 
worthy  of  permanent  record. 
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'  Heaolved, — That  tliis  ConrerencG  view,  wilh  eeriouB  appc|j 
BioiL  and  unqualified  dieitpprovnl,  ttie  bill  Tor  the  pemianent  ed 
luent  arUaynooth  OollBge.  rcoently  subiuitled  to  pBrliututnt  n 
Majesty's  government,  and  now  proposed  for  a  Ihird  retuling  )3 
House  or  CotninonB ;  that,  differing  widely,  aa  Itiey  are  wHl  U 
to  do,  in  religious  fnith  and  worship  from  those  of  their  (cllank 
jecta  whom  this  mensiire  is  professedly  framed  lu  coamliat^ 
attnching  to  such  dilference  tbe  highest  importance,  tboy  feel  a 
mora  incumbent  upon  them  to  declare  thntthoy  would  not.  oi 
account,  withhold  from  others  a  eingle  ndvanlagv  which  iboy  I 
justly  cluim  or  accept  for  ihemsehes  at  tho  hands  of  tho  Ion 
LegisUturd :  thftt,  looking  to  the  circumstances  which  obm 
auggesied  the  bill,  and  to  the  avowed  opinion  of  many  of  its  wu 
supporters,  they  are  oompelled  to  regard  it  as  a  cautioiu  bul 
rato  approach  towards  the  estabiishnient  of  the  Hoooao  ' 
Church  in  Ireland:  that,  in  their  judgment,  the  alliance  of  ttiftj 
power  iviib  any  form  or  forma  of  rehgion,  and,  as  the  fruit  r^ 
alliance,  the  support,  by  compulsory  esactJons.  of  religious  ti 
of  any  denoroination,  are  dangerous  to  the  liberty  t^  the  ■ 
Bubversive  of  the  rights  of  conscience,  prejudicial  lo  the  ci  _ 
Christianity,  and  olTensive  lo  God  :  that,  undurlhis  convicliooj 
record  their  solemn  protest  against  the  Protestant  Church  EkUi| 
mGiits  already  existing  in  these  realms,  as  well  us  ugniust  vvery'J 
of  public  money  for  ecclesiastical  purposes;  and  Ibat,  tcring  j» 
Miiynooth  Endowment  Bill  u  further  extension  of  a  principle  j 
embodiment  of  which  they  hold  to  be  dcinnicntal  lo  the  best] 
rests  of  the  empire,  they  pledge  tlieinselvcs  to  make  every  Icgifl 
effort  to  prevent  its  being  passed  into  a  law.'  j 

This  resolution  nas  subsequently  embodied  in  a  petitjo^ 
having  received,  in  the  momiiig  sitting  of  tbc  couforeuol 
signatures  of  538  ministers  and  delcgHtvs,  ww  prctwoitcd  N 
Htiuse  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Bright,  on  the  eveuin^  a!  t)M*4 
diiy.  Subsequent  resolutioiu  committed  the  conferenct^ 
practical  application  of  the  principles  thtis  cntmciatiul.  I 
veil  kuowu  that  the  energies  of  dixsciitcn  h«vc,  till  roa| 
been  directed  to  the  redress  of  practical  gnevnncc&.  J 
huve  contended  Rgainst  the  church  system  in  detail,  endoa 
ing  in  some  cases  to  conccnl,  nnd  utuformly  shrijiking  fr^ 
enforeemcut  of  their  radical  principle.  On  the  prupnoty  on 
n  couruBj  there  was  much  difference  of  opinioa  tliroughoi 
coLtutry,  but  the  majority  of  our  leaders  approved  it,  nnd  I 
therefore  pursued.  Hence,  arose  dissatisfaction  and  uufl 
The  more  earnest,  and,  lu  wo  think,  more  enlightened  tavm 
hud  special  respect  to  the  religiouHobligMtiodM  of  iheit  pad 
protested  iiguin^t  it,  and  their  labours  buvo  at  Itmgtb  1  " 
effected  an  entire  and  healthful  change.  Against  iTiu  pi 
grievance-policy,  we  formerly  protested  u  nnwurthy  of  p 
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tion^  and  utterly  inadequate  to  the  claims  of  duty.  Its  failure  soon 
became  manifest.  The  few  triumphs  it  achieved,  were  followed 
by  successive  and  mortifying  defeats,  which  gradually  wrought 
out  the  conviction,  that  a  higher  and  less  selfish  course  must  be 
adopted,  that  our  measures  must  be  laid  deeper,  must  have 
reference  to  great  principles,  and  be  directed  to  the  vindication 
of  religion,  and  the  freedom  of  the  church.  The  Factories  Edu^ 
cation  Bill  helped  on  the  healthful  progress  of  the  public  mindj 
which  has  been  still  further  aided  by  the  Maynooth  Bill,  that 
betokens  the  obvious  design  of  our  rulers  to  extend  the  establish* 
ment  principle.  The  attention  of  dissenters,  therefore,  is  now 
directed  to  the  church  establishment  itself,  rather  than  to  its 
fruits,  and  the  following  resolution,  expressive  of  this  £act,  was 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  conference  :■*- 

'  That  this  Conference  regard  the  proposed  endowment  of 
the  Maynooth  College  as  one  of  the  many  and  natural  results  of  a 
State  Church ;  that,  to  uphold  its  unrighteous  and  impolitic  supra* 
macy,  it  foresees  that  other  and  similar  misappropriations  of  the  pub- 
lic property  will  be  proposed  by  parliament,  as  occasions  arise ;  and 
that,  therefore,  it  is  the  duty  of  protestant  dissenters  chiefly  to  aim  at 
the  repudiation  of  the  assumed  right  by  the  state  to  interfere  with  the 
religious  affairs  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  in  any  form.' 

We  hail  this  resolution  as  the  earnest  of  future  triumph.  It 
lays  the  axe  at  the  root  of  the  tree,  and,  if  foUowed  up,-  as  we 
verily  believe  it  will  be,  with  consistency  and  determination, 
cannot  fail  to  produce  an  extensive  and  radical  change.  We  are 
no  visionaries^  nor  would  we  overlook  a  single  point  on  which  the 
ever  encroaching  spirit  of  the  state  churqh  system  shows  itself:  but 
the  experience  of  the  past  clearly  proves  that,  if  we  would  make 
any  lasting  impression  on  the  popular  mind,  we  must  lay  the 
foundations  of  our  procedure  much  deeper,  and  must  follow  it 
up  with  greater  self-devotion  and  high-mindedness,  than  the 
*  practical  grievance^  policy  admits  of.  By  adopting  the  broader, 
and,  as  it  is  sometimes  unreflectingly  termed,  the  more  abstract 
course,  we  may  lose  the  glory  of  petty  victories  to  be  achieved  on 
the  other  field,  and  may  more  instantly  call  forth,  and  array 
against  ourselves,  the  whole  strength  of  the  hierarchy;  bii 
against  this  we  place  the  silent,  yet  sure  progress  of  our  prin- 
ciples, the  gradual  formation  of  a  public  sentiment  favourable  to 
our  views,  the  certain  undermining  of  the  outworks  of  the  hie- 
rarchical system,  and  the  maturing  of  a  moral  force^  before  which 
its  utmost  strength  must  ultimately  give  way.  The  special 
vocation  of  protestant  dissenters,  is  not  restricted  to  the  passing 
hour  or  day.  They  have  to  labour  for  distant  years,  to  sow  in 
hope  of  a  future  harvest,  to  seek  the  recovery  of  the  world's 
confidence,  and  the  enlightenment  of  prejudiced  ignorance,  by 
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the  consistent  advocacy  of  the  supremacy  of  their  Master,  and 
tlie  spirituality  of  His  church.  On  them  is  devolved  the  arduous 
duty  of  rectifying  the  public  judgment,  of  exposing  the  fallacies 
which  centuries  liave  sanctioned,  of  rescuing  truth  from  the  sus- 
picions engendered  by  the  misconceptions  or  treachery  of  its 
])rofessed  friends,  of  vindicating  religion  itself,  and  of  enthroning 
its  ptu'o  and  fervent  spirit  in  the  confiding  attachment  of  the 
sons  of  men.  For  the  accomplishment  of  such  a  mission,  years 
will  be  required;  and,  in  its  pursuit,  everything  little  and  selfish, 
eveiything  which  partakes  of  a  secular  spirit,  or  fails  to  realize 
tlie  largeness  and  purity  of  religions  obligation,  should  be  cau- 
tiously avoided.  We  have  to  indoctrinate  the  public  mind,  to 
unseal  its  vision,  to  awaken,  and  at  the  same  time  to  guide  its 
energy.  Ecligion  summons  us  to  this  vocation,  and  the  duty  of 
the  passing  hour  is  best  discharged  in  accelerating  the  progress 
of  so  groat  a  result.  It  is,  therefore,  witli  no  ordinary  satisfac- 
tion that  we  regard  the  third  resolution  of  the  conference,  which 
traces  up  tlie  ]\Iaynooth  Colh^ge  Bill  to  the  establishment  system, 
and  aifirms,  '  That  it  is  the  duty  of  protestant  dissenters  chiefly 
to  aim  at  the  repudiation  of  the  assumed  right  by  the  state,  to 
interfiTc  with  the  religious  aft'airs  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  in 
anv  form.' 

The  views  of  the  conference  were  expressed  with  equal  explicit- 
ness  on  the  subject  of  the  Rcg'nnn  Domnn.  Tliis  M'as  due  to  its 
oAvn  consistency,  and  it  was  done  with  such  unanimity  and 
lieartiness,  as  betokened  the  deep  convictions  of  the  sissembly. 
Th(?  resolution  adopted  on  this  subject  was,  as  follows : 

'  TliJit  this  Conference  having  avowed  its  opposition  to  all  state 
grams  for  the  support  of  religion,  is  especially  solicitous  to  place  on 
rcicord  its  delibcrute  and  solemn  protest  against  the  parliamentary 
grants  to  the  j)rosbyterians  of  Ireland,  and  for  the  protestant  dissent- 
ing ministers  of  England  and  Wales.  That  it  regards  these  grants  as 
obnoxious  to  the  sun:c  objections  as  are  preferred  to  other  appropria- 
tions ofjiuMic  money  to  ecclesiastical  purposes  ;  and,^in  the  name,  and 
on  behalf  of  the  prott?stant  dissenters  of  England  and  Wales,  protests 
aj^ainst  their  being  hold  responsible  for  the  latter.  That  the  objec- 
jections  to  the  English  grant  are  not  removed  by  its  early  history,  and 
that  its  continuance  constitutes  one  of  the  most  formidable  obstruc- 
tions to  the  geneial  diffusion  of  our  prihcij^les.  That,  entertaining 
these  convictions,  the  Conference  now  assembled,  respectfully,  but 
most  urgently  call  upon  the  nine  distributors  of  this  grant,  who  are 
solely  responsible  in  the  matter,  to  decline  the  further  reception  of  a 
vote  which  involves  tlie  proceedings  of  dissenters  in  suspicion,  im- 
pairs the  moral  force  of  their  oppo.sition  to  tlic  state  church  system, 
and  furnishes  to  the  opponents  of  the  voluntary  principle,  their  most 
plausible  and  effective  weapon/ 
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*  Wc  have  protested  to  the  government/  remarked  Dr.  Mori- 
son,  on  moving  this  resolution — 

'Against  the  English  Regium  Donum;  but  the  minister  of  the  day 
has  always  told  us,  that,  so  long  as  there  are  men  amongst  us  who 
will  receive  it  for  the  purpose  of  distribution,  so  long  it  shall  be  paid 
to  our  denomination.  I  wish  it  to  go  forth  to  these  nine  gentlemen, 
for  whom  we  all  entertain  a  very  cordial  respect,  that,  whatever  may 
be  their  personal  liberty  on  this  subject,  they  owe  deference  to  the 
generally  expressed  wish  of  tfceir  brethren.  If  this  meeting  were  a 
hundred- fold  larger  than  it  is,  I  believe  we  should  agree  in  request- 
ing these  nine  gentlemen  to  withdraw  from  the  anomalous  position 
they  occupy,  in  being  the  recipients  and  distributors  of  that  bounty/ 

The  position  occupied  by  the  distributors  of  this  grant,  is  far 
from  enviable,  and  we  wait  to  see  whether  this  reiterated  appeal 
Anil  have  the  effect  which  is  desired.  On  a  former  occasion,  we 
gave  the  history  of  the  grant,  and  pointed  out  the  measures, 
which  in  our  judgment  were  advisable,  to  remove  the  reproac'h 
Avhich  it  casts  upon  us,  and  we  shall  not  therefore  again  enter  on 
these  points.  Repudiated  by  all  our  bodies,  condemned  on 
every  hand  as  inconsistent  with  oiur  principles,  and  obstructive 
to  their  diffusion,  it  is  yet  received  by  the  nine  distributors.* 
We  are  not  surprised  at  the  course  pursued  by  many  of  these 
gentlemen.  It  is  in  keeping  with  other  parts  of  their  procedure, 
and  docs  not  unnaturally  flow  from  their  general  policy.  But 
there  is  one  amongst  them  for  whom  we  entertain  so  profound 
a  respect,  of  whose  cordial  attachment  to  our  common  principle 
wc  liave  received  so  many  and  such  earnest  proofs,  that  we  con- 
fess ourselves  deeply  solicitous  for  his  removal  from  so  anomalous 
a  position.  The  authority  of  his  name  goes  far  to  neutralize  the 
disclaimers  of  the  dissenting  body,  whilst  others  are  fortified  by 
it  in  retaining  a  position  which  they  would  otherwise  be  scarcely 
willing  to  liold.  We  feel  that  in  thus  alluding  to  an  individual, 
wc  are  on  delicate  ground,  but  he  will  be  the  first  to  admit  the 
validity  of  our  plea,  however  he  may  differ  from  us  in  judgmentf 
when  we  urge  the  interests  of  truth,  and  the  consistency  of  our 
opposition  to  the  state-church  system,  in  vindication  of  our 
course.  It  is  no  trifling  consideration — and  we  earnestly  and 
respectfully  crave  attention  to  these  facts — that,  the  reception 
of  this  grant  is  universally  regfu'ded  by  us,  as  inconsistent 
with  our  principles,  and  injurious  to  our  cause  ;  that  our 
various  organizations,  whether  metropolitan  or  provincial, 
have  condemned  it ;  that  every  assembly  of  dissenters,  no  matter 
where  convened,  or   what   minor    differences    may   exist,   are 

*  The  vacancy  created  by  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Cox  has  been  supplied 
by  the  Rev.  John  Peacock,  of  Goswefl  Street  Road. 
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perfectly  unanimous  in  its  roprobation ;  that  our  oppdoAJ 
peal  to  it  in  proof  of  our  ineinccrity,  and  that,  the  legislature 
the  public  cannot  be  couvinccil — wlintcvtr  wc  wiy  to  the  o^ 
trary — but  that  it  betokeim  ii  williiigtieMii  to  receive  stiitc  pi 
against  which,  as  granted  to  others,  we  arc  accustomed  to 
teat.     May  we  yet  learn  that,  to  the  many  other  proofs  affoi 
of  enlightened  and  earnest  attncbmeut  to  tiic  TolnntHn'  f 
triple,  tliere  has   been   added   the   surrender  of  a  poat  vh^ 
friends  cannot  vindicate,  and  over  which  opponents  biumplu 

Hnnng  recorded  their  opposition,  on  the  grounds  stated, 
the  Maynooth  College  BiU,  and  pointed  the  attention  of  Q 
Bonters  to  the  electoral  duties  devolving  on  thnro — to  the  lat|| 
of  which  points  we  ahall  presently  advert — the  Coufereiioe  |d 
cceded  to  express  its  sympathy  with  the  Iri»h  Rom&n  cathc^ 
under  their  many  wrongs,  and  to  offer  them  '  ft>r  thrmseh 
and  those  they  represent,  zealous,  energetic,  and  pen^-tcrl 
co-operation,  to  secure  by  constitutional  means,  for  all  cliiSl 
of  the  Irish  people,  as  for  thcmsclvuSj  equal,  just,  and  imparf 
liberty.'  j 

An  address  to  the  Itoman  catholics  of  Ireland,  iircpAn.'dJ 
the  request  of  the  committee,  by  Mr.  Mursell,  was  adoptcnl  in 
the  most  hearty  cortliidtty,  in  which  freer  utterance  than  a 
lutiou  admits,  was  given  to  the  vicwt  imd  feelings  of  the 
biy.  This  paper  was  worthy  of  the  oceiwion,  uid  may 
forth  be  triumphantly  appealed  tu  iu  proof  of  the  geucrouB 
patby  and  enlightened  sentiments  of  British  diseeuters.  | 
regret  that  our  space  does  not  pciinit  us  to  give  tlie  docuoiq 
entire,  but  should  foil  in  uur  duty  tu  our  readers,  did  we  ^ 
transcribe  the  following  passages :—  < 

' .  .  . .  You  are  placed  by  circumstances,  (he  orlffin  and  growtfl 
which  it  is  unnecessary  to  tmee,  in  n  position  »o  conspicu»ua  «()A 
critical  as  to  attract  towards  you  ibe  enxiouaaltaiitlunur  alt  patrij 
men  in  these  realms,  and  oftlie  liberal  and  tliu  thuugliirul  Ibrodi 
out  tbe  civilised  world.  On  your  conduct  at  the  present  juncia 
the  mightiest  and  most  sacred  inUresta  are  suspendi-d,  and  with  y| 
under  divine  Providence,  rest  those  issues  wliich  nTcdcHiined  tod 
a  complexioi),  tor  an  indufiaite  period,  to  tbe  history  ot  llim  «ta|) 
Your  fidelity  to  the  great  principies  ofjiislioe  must  inevitably  d 
mote  its  peace,  proBperity,  and  rrcedom  ;  your  betrayal  of  then 'I 
necessaiily  be  the  omen,  at  least,  of  their  li^mponry  disaMer  ■ 
defeat | 

'  You  need  not  to  be  reniimled  that  the  disBcoters  at  Eogll 
were  amotig  Ihe  warmest  supporters  of  the  Callmbc  Kalief  bill ;  ll 
they  heartily  advocated  the  equal  extension  of  poliltcul  nnvttrge^ 
the  Irioh  as  to  the  English  people  ;  that  they  stippotlvd  Ibo  ckl 
of  your  country  to  an  equal  share  in  the  beoolila  of  Municipal  fl 
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form ;  that  they  rejoiced  in  the  abolition  of  your  Vestry  Cess ;  and 
that  they  viewed  with  strong  indignation  the  recent  attempts  of  your 
government  to  strain  the  powers  of  the  law  in  the  tyrannical  suppres- 
sion of  public  opinion.  They  have  ever  fought  side  by  side  with  you  in 
all  your  conflicts  for  social  and  political  equality,  nor  will  any  mis- 
construction which  may  have  been  put  on  their  conduct  prevail  to 
diminish  the  earnestness  of  their  efforts  in  your  defence.  Still  you 
cannot  expect  them  to  surrender,  on  this  very  account,  the  principles 
which,  even  on  the  occasions  referred  to,  have  regulated  their  public 
conduct. 

^  We  have  ever  held  that,  of  all  the  grievances  under  which  your 
country  has  laboured,  the  establishment  of  the  Anglican  church  in 
Ireland  is  the  most  unjustifiable  and  oppressive,  and  we  pledge  our- 
selves never  to  remit  our  efforts  to  remove  from  you  this  intolerable 
burden.  We  deem  it  a  fundamental  maxim,  even  of  the  commonest 
political  justice — and  in  this  opinion  we  are  fortified  by  that  of  some 
of  the  most  eminent  members  of  the  Roman  catholic  church — that 
no  compulsory  payments  can  be  rightfully  demanded  for  the  support 
of  any  religious  system  whatever.  In  this  simple  but  vital  principle 
lies  involved  the  whole  philosophy  of  nonconformity.  The  slightest 
deviation  from  this  ground  would  virtually  amount  to  a  surrender  of 
our  consistency,  and  would  obviously  expose  us  to  the  merited  de- 
rision of  all  discerning  men.  JM^ow  it  will  be  plain  to  you  that  the 
proposed  measure  for  the  permanent  endowment  of  the  college  of 
Maynooth  involves  the  most  direct  invasion  of  this  principle.  It 
places  your  dissenting  fellow-subjects  in  the  very  position  from 
which  they  are  striving  to  rescue  you.  It  violates  their  consciences 
as  offensively  as  the  protestant  establishment,  in  its  tyrannical  ex- 
actions, violates  yours.  It  re-enacts  the  obnoxious  principle,  it  is 
an  extension  of  the  very  sfrstem,  which  you,  in  common  with  our- 
selves, have  long  been  labouring  to  overthrow.  To  tolerate  this 
measure,  is  distinctly  tp  Ruction  and  assert  that  principle.'  *    *    • 

'  If  this  grant  is  to  hi  regarded  for  a  moment  in  the  light  of  restitu- 
tion, the  meanness  of  the  proposal  sufficiently  indicates  that  it  is 
intended  merely  as  preliminary.  It  is  too  absurd  to  suppose  that 
the  wealthiest  and  most  powerful  government  in  the  world,  should 
look  upon  the  insignificant  pittance  of  about  £26,000  a  year,  as  a 
compensation  for  the  urgent  claims  of  a  great  people.  But  if  this 
measure  is  preliminary,  we  beg  you  to  consider,  what  is  that  system 
which  it  is  designed  to  introduce.  The  cautious  and  characteristic 
silence  of  the  government  has  been  generally,  and,  we  believe,  cor- 
rectly interpreted,  both  within  and  without  the  walls  of  parliament, 
as  a  virtual  admission  of  their  desire  eventually  to  take  the  whole 
body  of  your  priesthood  into  the  pay  of  the  state.  Can  it  be  neces- 
sary to  suggest  to  you  the  consequences  of  such  a  scheme  ?  It 
would  violate  the  consciences,  not  only  of  the  class  who  already 
suffer  a  scarcely  tolerable  indignity  on  this  account,  but  of  the  entire 
christian  community  in  these  realms.  Dissenters,  who  already  groan 
under  the  exactions  of  one  establishment,  will  rise  with  a  more  reso- 
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lute  determination  against  the  endowment  of  a  second.  The  recog- 
nised leadci-s  of  the  Irish  catholics  have  again  and  again  pronounced 
decisively  against  such  an  arrangement ;  whilst  the  Anglican  church 
must  cither  repeal  its  articles  or  sacrifice  every  claim  to  consistency 
and  good  faith.  Religious  animosities,  proverbially  the  most  bitter 
that  agitate  the  breasts  of  men,  would  be  exacerbated  to  an  incal- 
oulable  degree  ;  while,  as  state  support  and  state  controul  are  in- 
variably correlative,  the  most  earnest  of  your  religious  teachers 
would  be  placed  under  a  dictation  unbearably  galling  to  all  save 
those  whom  it  may  seduce  to  the  compromise  of  all  that  is  dear  to 
high-minded  and  conscientious  men.  In  a  word,  such  a  measare 
would  reduce  to  a  mere  name  all  public  virtue  and  consistency,  and 
stain  with  ineffable  disgrace  the  sacred  cause  of  Christianity  itself. 

'The  opposition  of  the  dissenting  body  to  the  government  measure 
has,  by  some  thoughtless  and  impetuous  men,  been  indiscriminately 
condemned  as  fanatical  and  bigoted.  We  indignantly  repudiate  the 
charge  as  applied  to  the  great  nonconforming  body.  Let  us  never 
hear  it  lepeated.  We  are  ready  to  contend  by  your  side  for  the  at- 
tainment of  an  equal  participation  of  all  rights,  ecclesiastical,  poli- 
tical, and  social ;  but  we  will  not  sacrifice  our  consciences  to  the 
success  of  a  state  trick,  nor  will  we  patiently  submit  to  be  taxed  for 
a  bribe  to  you,  which  we  should  spurn  with  contempt,  were  it  offered 
to  ourselves. 

'  With  all  the  earnestness,  then,  which  a  concern  for  the  highest 
interests  of  our  fellow-men  can  excite,  we  conjure  you,  by  your  self- 
respect  as  British  subjects — by  the  lofly  position  you  occupy,  as  the 
peaceful,  but  resolute  defenders  of  your  nation^  freedom — by  the 
claim  of  ordinary  consistency,  as  political  agents — and,  above  all, 
by  the  solemn  requirements  of  religious  fidelity,  to  reject  the  un- 
hallowed bribe  offered  at  your  very  altars  by  secular  and  hostile 
hands ;  and,  turning  your  back  upon  the  temporary  and  crafty 
homage  of  a  faction,  to  throw  yourselves  on  the  might  of  those  re- 
sources, by  which  the  religion  of  Christ  survived,  at  its  origin,  the 
persecution  of  a  world  ;  and  in  the  strength  of  which,  it  is,  as  we 
trust,  destined  hercufler  to  bless  the  universal  family  of  man.' 

For  the  present  wc  leave  the  other  proceedings  of  the  Con- 
ference, and  turn  to  the  debate  in  the  lower  house,  on  the 
third  reading  of  the  Maynooth  Bill.  It  commenced  on 
Monday  the  19th  of  May,  and  was  continued  through  three 
successive  nights,  being  deficient  in  a  remarkable  degree  in  all 
the  higher  and  more  stirring  qualities  of  parliamentaxy  dis- 
cussions. Mr.  Shiel  reiterated  his  slanders  in  the  face  of  ac- 
cumulating evidence,  which  ought  to  have  silenced  the  moet 
prejudiced  opponent :  *   Lord  John  llussell  endeavoured  to  con* 

*  Mf  I  have  adverted  to  the  dissenters,'  remarked  the  member  for  Dun- 
garvon— and  the  observation,  be  it  remembered,  was  subsequent  to  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  petition  of  the  Conference,  the  contents  of  which  were 
stated  to  the  House  by  Mr.  Bright--'  it  is  for  a  special  purpose.  The  honour- 
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ciliatc  dissenters^  admitting  that  they  had^  'not  been  much 
represented  in  the  house/  and  adding, '  whose  sentiments  1  have 
heard  very  little  of  in  the  course  of  these  debates,  but  whose 
opinions  I  am  accustomed  higlilv  to  value,  and  ^ho,  I  am  sure, 
have  come  to  their  conclusions  u*om  conscientious  convictions :' 
— and  Sir  Robert  Peel  repelled,  in  a  spirit  scarcely  less  than 
reckless,  the  bitter  taunts  and  charges  of  his  own  party.  On  a 
division,  the  bill  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  317  to  184.  The 
'  Times  ^  has  published  an  analysis  of  the  division,  from  which  it 
appears  that  of  the  supporters  of  the  bill,  150  only  were  con- 
servatives, while  1 69  Avere  members  of  the  liberal  party.  Of  the 
former,  152  voted  against  the  premier,  and  only  34  of  the  latter 
could  be  found  to  defer  to  the  petitions  of  the  people,  and  rally 
in  defence  of  religious  liberty.  And  this  too,  as  appears  by  the 
24th  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Petitions,  against  8,758 
petitions,  signed  by  no  less  than  1,106,772  persons,  a  greater 
number  than  are  on  the  registries  of  all  the  counties,  cities, 
and  boroughs  in  Great  Britain.  Well,  be  it  so.  We  needed 
to  be  taught  this  lesson,  and  shall  profit  by  it.  We  have 
clung  to  Whig  alliances  too  long,  and  this  will  go  far  to  disen- 
gage us.  We  have  been  condemned  for  the  terms  in  which  we 
have  sometimes  referred  to  them,  but  our  most  moderate  men, 
those  who  have  adhered  most  firmly  to  the  school  of  Lord  John, 
are  now  uttering  words  which  they  deemed  rash  from  us  some 
few  years  since.  Their  eyes  are  opening  to  the  truth,  and  the 
Avhole  obligations  of  it  will  soon  flash  upon  them.  We  love 
some  of  the  historical  memories  of  whiggery,  and  our  judgments 
are  hence  deluded :  but  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  impolitic, 
in  the  leaders  of  this  party  to  compel  us,  as  they  have  recently 
done,  to  sift  their  pretensions  by  a  rigid  comparison  of  tbeur 
principles  and  policy  with  the  requirements  and  duties  of  these 
times.  However,  they  have  compelled  us  to  do  so;  and,  in 
doing  it,  have  driven  us  to  the  conclusion,  that,  whatever  ser- 
vices they  rendered  in  the  days  of  Charles  II.  and  of  his  infatuated 
brother ;  whatever  we  owe  them  for  resisting  the  machinations  of 
the  Tories  at  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Anne,  or  for  advocating 
the  constitutional  rights  of  Englishmen,  when  the  apostate 
son  of  the  J^^arl  of  Chatham  sought  the  extinction  of  our  liber- 
ties,—  they  are  utterly  unequal  to  the  requirements  of  these 
days,  and  .arc  ignorant  of  the  first  principles  of  religious  free- 
dom. We  might  have  remained  insensible  to  this  for  some  tivie 
longer ;    and,  had  we  done  so,  the  benefit  would  have  been 

able  member  for  Dorsetshire  adverted  to  an  expression  of  mine — for  he  is 
equally  expert  in  polemics  and  politics;  and  he  said  I  was  extremely  rafih 
in  speaking  of  the  dissenters  as  J  did.  Sir,  I  have  no  sort  of  notioB  of  re- 
canting one  opinion  1  have  ever  given  on  this  subject.* 
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theirs ;  but  their  infatuated  policy  has  wrought  a  change  in  the 
views  and  sympathies  of  our  people  which  no  dissenting  agency 
could  have  effected  for  years. 

We  now  return  to  the  Conference^  to  notice  that  featnre  of  its 
procedure  to  which  we  have  already  adverted.  The  issue  of  the 
third  reading  of  the  Maynooth  bill  was  foreknown.  It  took  no  one 
by  surprise.  The  members  were  committed  by  the  votes  they  had 

Erevionsly  given ;  and  various  motives^  which  we  need  not  specify^ 
eld  them  to  their  course.  The  electoral  resolutions  submitted 
to  the  Conference  were  drawn  up  in  anticipation  of  the  result 
since  realised^  and  their  cordial  adoption  is  an  earnest  of  what 
the  next  election  will  show.  An  extended  discussion  took  place 
on  one  clause  of  the  first  of  these  resolutions,  which  it  waa 
finally  agreed  to  omit,  in  order  to  secure  unanimity.  We  are 
perfectly  satisfied  with  them  as  they  stand,  and  place  them  on 
record,  in  their  adopted  form,  as  one  of  the  most  significant  and 
cheering  signs  of  the  times  :— 

'  That  this  Conference  view  with  deep  regret  and  apprebeiskm 
the  indifference  shown  by  members  of  the  Commons'  House  to  the. 
petitions  of  the  people  against  the  Maynooth  Endowment  Bill,  and 
regard  such  indifference  as  subversive  of  the  representative  system, 
and  a  clear  indication  of  the  want  of  harmony  between  the  members 
of  that  House  and  the  British  people.  That  they  further  regard  the 
ignorance  displayed  of  the  nature  of  religious  liberty,  and  the  vio- 
lence done  to  religious  conviction,  by  the  votes  eiven  ;  as  disqualify- 
ing many  members  from  being  returned  as  the  future  representatives 
of  Protestant  Dissenters. 

'  That  this  Conference,  impressed  with  the  danger  accruing  to 
religious  liberty,  from  the  ignorance  and  unfaithfulness  of  its  pro- 
fessed friends  in  the  House  of  Commons,  with  a  few  honouiaUe 
exceptions,  earnestly,  and  solemnly  counsel  the  Protestant  Dissent* 
ing  portion  of  the  constituencies  of  the  empire,  immediately  to  orga* 
nise  themselves  in  their  respective  localities,  with  a  view  of  aeemg 
to  the  registration  of  voters,  and  of  adopting  all  such  other  measarea 
as  shall  facilitate  the  return,  at  the  next  general  election,  of  men  who 
combine  with  liberality  of  political  sentiments  a  thorough  knowledge 
of,  and  earnest  attachment  to,  our  distinctive  ecclesiastical  princi|ue 
of  opposition  to  all  State  Churches.' 


Our  duty  would  be  ill  dischai^d  if  we  did  not  with  all  pot- 
flible  earnestness  invite  to  these  resolutions  the  immedute^ 
energetic,  and  practical,  attention  of  the  protestant  diaaenting' 
constituencies  of  the  empire.  The  men  whose  names  are  fomia 
in  the  majority  of  the  21st  of  May  are  not  worthy  repreaenta^ ' 
tives  of  protestant  dissenters.  We  know,  and  on  oUier  ae0cmnl0  * 
admire,  some  of  them,  but  their  faithlessness  on  thia  pcdnt  ii 
unpardonable  sin,  for  which  nothing  short  of  a  public  aind 
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factory  repentance  can  atone.  To  have  invaded  afresh  the  ark 
of  religious  liberty,  to  have  slighted  so  far  and  so  recklessly  our 
religious  convictions  as  to  lay  us  under  tribute  for  the  support 
of  another  ecclesiastical  institute,  thus  doing  violence  to 
conscience  and  insulting  religion  itself,  is  an  offence  which  no 
political  partizanship  must  be  permitted  to  paUiate.  Our  prin** 
ciples,  if  of  importance  at  all,  are  of  prime  importance,  and 
must  not  be  overlaid  by  any  considerations  of  what  nature 
soever.  Either  let  us  abandon  them  altogether,  or  carry  them 
out  to  their  legitimate  issues.  K  the  existence  of  a  state  church 
system  be  the  greatest  evil, — as  we  verily  believe  it  is, — existing 
amongst  us,  if  it  do  more  than  any  thing  else  to  debase  the 
religion  of  the  land,  if  its  very  life  blood  be  polluted,  and  all  its 
genuine  tendencies  be  towards  secularity  and  scepticism,  then 
we  affirm  that  it  is  our  duty,  our  urgent,  though  in  many  cases, 
self-denying  duty,  to  refuse  our  electoral  support  to  all  candi- 
dates  who  give  to  this  system  their  parliamentary  support.  To 
send  men  into  the  Commons^  House  whose  legislative  iniSuence 
will  be  exerted  against  the  practical  adoption  of  our  ecclesias- 
tical views,  is  to  give  the  whole  weight  of  our  electoral  support 
to  a  system  which  we  regard  as  abhorrent  from  the  mind  of 
God,  and  fearfully  destructive  of  the  souls  of  men.  The  ques- 
tion of  degree  may  be  admitted  in  other  cases  without  our 
integrity  being  impugned.  As  complete  suffragists,  for  in- 
stance, we  may  honestly,  in  the  absence  of  a  candidate  of  our 
own  sentiments,  vote  for  the  man  who  advocates  the  largest 
extension  of  the  electoral  body,  as  by  doing  so  we  shall  be  gain- 
ing an  instalment  at  least  of  our  claim,  and  be  contributing, 
80  far,  to  the  right.  But  the  case  is  vastly  different  when  our 
vote  is  solicited  on  behalf  of  one  who  avows  himself  an  esta- 
blishment man;  or,  in  the  absence  of  this,  who  is  obviously  bent 
on  giving  to  the  existing  system  the  full  benefit  of  his  support.  To 
record  a  vote  on  behalf  of  such,  on  the  ground  of  political  affinities^ 
is  to  sacrifice  the  religious  to  the  secular,  to  invest  with  senatorial 
power — the  greatest  we  can  confer — for  reasons  purely  earthly, 
the  defender  and  advocate  of  the  system  which  we  believe  to  be 
an  impersonation  of  the  Man  of  Sin, — an  awful  engine  of  spiritual 
delusion  and  death.  The  question  of  degree  does  not  operate 
here.  Men's  votes  will  be  given  for  or  against  the  system* 
They  will  be  its  defenders  or  its  assailants ;  and  if  the  former, 
are  disqualified  for  receiving  the  support  of  protestant  dissenters. 
But  it  is  urged  in  objection  to  our  views,  that  by  taking 
the  ground  we  advocate,  the  liberal  party  will  be  weakened,  and 
the  return  to  parliament  of  conservatives  be  facilitated.  We 
are  not  disposed  to  evade  this  objection.  It  has  some  force, 
and  much  more  plausibility,   and   deserves    to    be    seriously 
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weiglied.  Admitting  far  a  moment  tbc  fact  aaaumod,  vewool^ 
nevertheless  be  prepnred  to  abide  by  our  views.  Cuuittstouq 
on  the  part  of  BritisJi  voluntaries  i»  of  uiuclt  grciitur  iniportuoq 
than  party  triumphs,  nluli^  thti  clear  itud  forcible  c-xUibitiou  d 
our  priaciplea  which  such  a  course  would  supply,  could  nd 
fail — whatever  temporary  outwy  might  be  riuscu  —to  attnq 
towards  them  the  moi-e  considerate  and  earucwt  attention  j 
the  public  mind.  Our  feUow-countrymen,  astouixhud  it  uug 
he,  at  first,  wouhl  be^ln  to  appreciate  our  houcaty  ;  and,  fna 
the  Htreugth  uf  conviction  botokeued  by  our  conduct,  woa)g 
learn  to  respect  and  uuderutaud  us.  ^ 

'  Would  we  W  afrong,'  remQrk!>  ti  JoutnBlist,  to  whom  tl>«  oii4 
ofVoluiiluryism  is  deeply  iodebted.  '  we  must  staod  upon  grouDd  CI 
our  Divii  choosing,  tind  refuse  to  move  from  it,  wfaelbsr  for  fncod  'tl 
Sm.  Folilidiuns  will  soon  come  up  to  our  mark,  when  Uiajr  aa 
practioully  coitvinoed  Uiat  we  will  not  come  down  to  tbeire.  Tiia 
are  far  more  dapsndent  upau  ub,  than  we  uptio  theia.  We,  wiUio^ 
them,  should  be  inculculubly  belter  off  Ihan  we  now  are — iJie]^ 
without  us,  would  sink  into  insignificance.  Tbcir  whole  impoitsniM 
is  derived  front  our  heBilsUon — they  suck  strength  out  of  our  wont 
uees.  Trooping  at  tlieir  heels,  we  shall  never  be  abovu  n  ^nM 
march  ahead  of  toryism — and  when  we  most  need  their  help  we  ahu 
be  most  certain  of  being  betrayed.  Look  at  tbt!  recoTds  of  the  ciitti 
ing  parliament.  Wherein  has  liberalism  assisted  us !  In  whil 
respect  has  it  earned  our  contidenca  1  In  regard  1o  what  ]^r«fl 
measures  of  state  policy  has  it  shown  its  superiority  to  modern  coll 
servatism }  What  inducement  can  it  offer  us  to  Fotvgo  our  ant 
demands  at  the  next  general  electioDl  And  if,  ado]>ling  a  mi>enifaN 
expediency,  we  uguin  defer  to  it,  what  ott«  good  renull  will  iM 
oountty  be  likely  to  gain  by  our  snb»er*i(n>cy  I  I 

'The  time  has  fully  cuma  for  Diasenlen  to  play  their  part  wtllj 
resolute  dsterminacion.  Hitherto,  tliey  have  bren  but  coaoton  m 
the  hands  of  othere — hencslortb,  they  luust  set  a  duo  value  on  Ihoata 
s^ves.  Aud  whenever,  iudifferunt  to  tbc  fate  of  fucliuni,  both  J 
which  are  opposed  to  Ihem,  they  are  bold  enough  to  do  this — vbeoj 
ever  Ibey  lake  their  own  affairs  into  theii  hands,  and  declare  Ibd 
come  wbot  may^  they  will  light  the  buttle  of  their  principles  fi 
the  registration  court,  oo  the  busliugs,  and  at  the  poQ-boolb,  iheid 
and  not  till  then,  will  tb^y  be  respected  by  the  logislalun!.' — yiM 
eonformisi.  May  21?f.  *l 

But  we  ara  not  dispos^  to  admit  the  conclusion  on  wlaich  tU 
wIm-jIu  furc«  of  thtf  oltji-ction  iu(|uestioQ  rcsta.  Some  few  (Ji-ctiuu 
laifiht,  perbapa,  at  fif»t  ho  lt»t.  The  flTiig  leaders  of  the  Uboi^ 
puty,  uuderntiu^  our  t-loctural  strength,  would  probably  rcftiM| 
us  a  due  weight  \a  tbo  rcpresaulatton,  and  our  political  vpp4> 
d«bU  would  ^luiptlv  take  atlvautajfe  of  the  divUioii  coiiwqiwi)! 
tlwiaoD,  to  vuvf  tb«u-  caudidatea.     TUa  might  lup|ie«  iiLH  fid 
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places^  and  for  a  short  time^  but  the  evil  would  speedily  remedy 
itself.  The  lesson  though  painful^  would  be  salutary  to  our  po* 
litical  associates.  They  would  learn  the  necessity  of  deferring 
to  our  wishes^  and^  instead  of  hazarding  the  repetition  of  defeat, 
would  allow  our  chosen  men  to  enter  the  Commons'  House* 
Temporary  loss  would  in  such  case  be  ultimate  gain.  A  recon- 
struction of  parties,  so  obviously  needed  by  the  requirements  of 
our  age,  would  be  accelerated,  and  the  imperishable  principles 
on  wUch  our  opposition  to  state  churches  is  based,  would  become 
the  rallying  point  of  the  most  enlightened,  compact  and  ener- 
getic body  which  has  ever  influenced  the  counsels  of  our  nation. 
There  is  a  vast  amount  of  electoral  influence  afloat  in  society, 
which  would  speedily  gather  round  such  a  party.  The  masses 
are  with  us,  the  common  sense  and  common  honesty  of  the 
people  are  on  our  side.  As  yet,  however,  they  hesitate,  and  wdl 
they  may,  for  we  fail  to  impress  them  with  the  conviction  of  our 
being  thoroughly  in  earnest.  But  let  them  once  see  the  eviden* 
ces  of  our  faith,  let  them  be  made  to  feel  that  we  rely  on  our 
principles  with  a  confidence  which  never  falters,  and  they  will 
speedily  be  at  our  side  to  cheer  on  and  aid  our  labours. 

But  what,  it  is  natural  to  ask,  should  protestant  dissenters 
do  ?     What  is  their  special  present  vocation,  what  the  measures 
they  should  adopt,  the  course  of  action  on  which  they  should 
enter  ?    To  these  enquiries  a  reply  is  rendered,  by  the  second  of 
the  electoral  resolutions  adopted  by  the  conference.    There  are 
two  points  to  wliich  this  resolution  specially  adverts,  the  regis- 
tration of  voters,  and  the  return  of  men  '  who  combine,  with 
liberalit}^  of  political  sentiments,  a  thorough  knowledge  of,  and 
earnest  attachment  to,  our  distinctive  ecclesiastical  principle  of 
opposition  to  all  state  churches.^     For  the  attainment  of  these 
objects,  local  organization  is  recommended,  and  we  must  take 
leave  before  closing  our  remarks  to  reiterate  this  counsel.     A 
large  number  of  dissenters  are  yet  unregistered.     This  has  re- 
suited  from  various  causes  to  which  we  need  not  now  advert. 
Immediate  steps  should  be  taken  in  every  county,  city,  and 
borough,  to  secure  the  registration  of  all  qualified  persons ;  and 
we  are  convinced  that  if  this  be  duly  attended  to,  it  will  go  far  to 
determine  many  future    elections.      County  freeholds   should 
also  be  looked  to,  and  a  disposition  to  secure  them  be  fostered 
amongst  our  people.     The  Anti-Corn  Law  League  has  shewn 
what  may  be  done  in  the  latter  case ;  and,  it  will  be  strange 
indeed,  if  the  religious  men  of  the  empire  cannot  be  aroused  to 
equal  zeal  and  sagacity  in  the  pursuit  of  their  yet  nobler  end. 

But  it  is  alleged  that  our  great  difficulty  is  to  find  suitable 
candidates.  This  was  adverted  to  by  several  speakers  in  the 
Conference,  and  it  obviously  calls  for  the  earliest  and  gravest 
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Vonsideration.  If  tlie  case  be  as  aome  assinnc,  we  hftd  ^tettarH 
"once  reHnqiiish  our  efibrts,  and  resigu  ourselvea  to  <ie8(rair.  The 
Viorc  private  inculcation  of  our  viewa  is  all  which,  in  eiich  caw, 
we  can  wisely  attempt ;  and  the  lai^est  sphere  of  tiKcfulneM,  the 
tlicatrc  on  which  most  might,  under  othei  eir(-iinistau(«9,  be 
done  for  the  truth  of  God,  must  be  conaio-ned  over  to  thoa«  who 
^peach  his  supremacv  aud  aeculariKc  his  church.  But  is  the 
case  so?  -^Vre  we  driven  to  this  altemntive?  I^et  as  look  at 
the  matter  calmlv,  and  as  vise  men  should.  Tlie  diflictil^ 
"Bffirnied  to  exiat  arises,  of  course,  from  tho  view  taken  of  the 
mialiticatioiis  held  to  be  essential  in  a  parliamcntair  ivpK-sontt- 
"tivc.  We  have  been  accustomed  to  siiippoxe  thut  an  iiittepen- 
dent  ibrtune,  or,  as  it  ia  termed,  '  a  large  stake '  in  the  couHtn*, 
fi  one  of  these;  and  the  difficulty  apprehcjided  is  to  flad 
such  in  combination  with  au  intelligent  and  rainest  stdTO- 
'iacy  of  our  principles.  We  admit,  at  once,  th»t  w«  hitvo  few, 
"Tery  few,  such  men  ;  and  that,  if  this  opinion  be  hcM  10,  we 
Viuat  forego  the  hope  of  a  parliamentary  representative  of  oor 
sentiments.  But  the  question  reeura — and  we  press  it  witii 
all  seriousness  on  our  readers — whether  this  sitppoeition  he 
a  correct  one  ?  We  believe  it  to  be  erroneous,  «  delnxion  whteh 
has  grown  out  of  ouraristocratical  pre-possessions,  und  which  must 
"be  got  rid  of,  if  our  duty  to  the  commonwealth  and  to  religtuus 
freedom  is  to  bo  discharged.  We  look  to  a  parliftDicntiu^  re- 
presentation of  dissenting  principles  as  important,  mainly  with  a 
view  to  the  opportunity  it  would  afford  of  instrutliug  the  nation 
"  in  the  nature  and  evidences  of  such  principleH.  The  tnnnticn 
of  the  Commons'  House  speak  within  the  hearing  of  all,  luid 
from  a  position  which  commands  the  attention,  wbctber  re- 
luctant or  otherwise,  of  the  whole  body  of  the  people.  The  daihr, 
weekly,  and  monthly  press  is  perpetually  eir-ploved  in  sfading 
fo  the  extremities  of  the  civilized  globe  the  thing*  which  iiw 
uttered  in  that  house;  and  there  is  no  calculating,  thereftire, 
the  potency  of  the  words  there  spoken.  Our  pubheation*  a&d 
lectures  fail  to  make  an  impression  on  the  popnliir  miml,  for  iho 
Very  obrious  reason,  that  it  is  never  brought  into  contact  with 
them.  They  arc  read  or  hoard  by  our  own  people  only,  whil*  the 
debates  of  parliament  are  read  by  the  nation  at  imrge  ;  and 
whatever  may  be  alleged  to  the  contrary,  are  invested  with  a 
power  to  which  no  human  agency  ia  superior.  What  we  spcci- 
ally  need,  therefore,  is  the  return  of  men  who  know  and  deeply 
love  our  principles, — men  who  are  thoroughly  eamejtt  in  Uieir 
ind  are  capable  of  giving  them  fitting  uUcrmaoe. 
bnien  we  have :  they  have  been  trained  ftntidst  ua ;  are 
'th  our  habits,  our  s^'mpatbics,  and  viowa;  have 
'       I  "~'.-Avy  of  the  land  from  the  truth  offl 
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HbA  mittt  be  amnmoned  by  the  united  voice  of  their  felloTs,  to 
■fyt^eo  for  a  time  the  quiet  and  seclusion  of  domestic  life,  in 
^der  to  coiuecnte  theinielTeii  to  this  department  of  religiouB 
service.  SncJi  men,  if  lagiHy  qualified  to  take  their  seat,  may 
fiorega  the  fictitioiu  adTautagea  of  wealth  and  title.  Their  sin- 
oconty  and  fitneaa  for  the  station  will  gradually  work  out  for 
tbem  a  parliamentary  Btatoa,  more  conducive  to  their  object 
than  any  of  the  artificial  diitinctiona  of  life.  A  nobler  or  a 
nan  aBefnl  sphere  of  laboor.  docs  not  exist  on  earth;  and 
be  «iU  bo  thrice  blessed  who  is  i'ouud  worthy  to  fulfil  its  high 
leqniremant.  We  confess  to  adeep  anxiety  ou  this  point.  All 
Biiiior  ctHuidevatioiui  &de  amqr  in  its  coutcmplatioD;  and  we 
irivt  to  see  wbetber  thagvpwth  of  intelligence  and  sound  senti- 
ments uuongat  as,  be  soffioiently  advauced  to  permit  the 
poiuummation  of  onr  hopes. 

;  The  providence  of  God  has  forced  the  protestant  dissenters 
-of  these,  realms  into  a  position  of  immense  responsibility.  If 
:  they  evade  their  obli^tioiu,  they  will  prove  themselves  unworthy 
;'dBposttarieB  of  the  tmth,  recreant  to  the  principles  they  have 
.avowed,  and  indiSiereat  to  the  highest  interests  of  their  fellow 
men.  '\^^iateTer  pleaa  thf^  may  urge,  conscience  will  reproach 
•thtssa  with  infidelity  to  their  tmst,  and  their  children  will  listen 
-fiih  sorrow  and  shame  to  the  indignant  reproaches  with  which 
.'A  fotare  gwieration  will  load  their  memory.  If,  on  the  other 
.  hiind,-'-«nd  we  feel  no  alight  cuufidcnce  in  this  issue, — they 
meet  their  reaponaibilities  with  fairness  and  integrity ;  if, 
eschewing  the  favour  and  diaregitiding  the  frowns  of  men,  they 
addreas  themselves,  in  a  deep  religious  spirit,  to  work  out  the 
emancipation  of  the  church  fram  secular  controul ;  if,  in  a  word, 
they  combine  practical  sagacity  with  sound  principle  and  pro- 
aecute  their  measures  with  the  singleness  of  purpose  and  profound 
earnestness  of  men  who  realize  a  divine  mission,  then  the  God 
of  truth  will  own  them  as  his  scnants,  generations  yet  unborn 
will  exult  in  the  beneficent  tendency  of  their  labours,  and  their 
Lord  and  Saviour  returning  to  the  church,  from  whose  secularity 
and  poUation  be  has  retired,  will  find  in  it  an  appropriate  dwell* 
ing, — a  satisfying  reward  for  his  former  humiliation  and  sorrow. 
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Latin  Made  Easy :  an  Introduction  to  the  Reading  of  Latin,  comprislnga 
Grammar,  JSxercise  Book,  and  Vocabulary,  By  the  Rer.  J.  II. 
Beard,  D.D.    p.  220.    London.    Simpkin  and  Marahall. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  Taluable  of  the  many  books  which  have  of  late 
years  been  produced  with  the  view  of  facilitating  the  acquiaitiim  of 
knowledge  to  the  rising  generation.  We  hail  such  attempts  with  aatia* 
faction.  When  the  scope  of  even  high  education  was  narrow,  and  con- 
fined to  very  few  objects,  it  might  be  all  very  well  to  give  the  young 
student  plenty  of  work,  and  to  occupy  much  of  his  time  in  making  the 
acquirements  demanded  from  him.  But  now«  when  the  circle  of  human 
knowledge  is  so  greatly  enlarged,  and  when  varied  and  sound  ao« 
ouirements  are  expected,  and  will  every  year  be  more  expected  itt 
tnose,  whose  manhood  must  be  spent  in  that  struggle  for  subsistence, 
which  is  constantly  becoming  more  stem  and  difficult — it  is  no  time  to 
stand  upon  the  obsolete  ceremonies  of  routine  education,  which  were 
framed  for  a  state  of  things  entirely  different.  Means  must  bo  found 
to  enable  our  children  to  meet  the  changed  conditioa  of  oor  social 
system,  and  of  our  intellectual  culture,  by  assisting  them  to  turn  to 
the  best  account  the  precious  leisure  of  their  youth  in  acquiring^  in 
the  shortest  possible  time,  the  largest  amount  of  solid  knowledge. 

To  afford  such  help,  in  the  acquisition  of  LatiUi  appears  to  have 
been  the  object  of  the  present  work.     Dr.  Beard  says : — 

*■  This  manual,  owes  its  existence  to  necessity.  Having  in  vain 
tried  to  find  an  introduction  at  once  sufficiently  easy  and  systematic, 
the  author  was  led  to  prepare  one  which  should  combine  the 
quolities  which  lengthened  experience  had  taught  him  to  consider 
aesirable.  The  work  is  constructed  so  as  to  be  suitable  to  children 
of  tender  age,  while  it  prepares  the  way  for  the  higher  attainments  of 
riper  years.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  labour  which  is  generally  found 
difficult  and  wearisome,  the  writer  has  striven  to  make  the  later  as 
well  as  the  earlier  lessons  easy  to  the  learner  ;  and  for  that  purpose  he 
has  gone  onward  to  the  close  of  the  volume  by  short  aitd  almost  im- 
perceptible steps.' 

The  mode  of  realizing  this  very  useful  object,  which  has  recom- 
mended itself  to  the  judgment  of  a  writer  of  Dr.  Beard's  large  and 
successful  experience  in  liberal  education,  appears  to  us  very  judi- 
cious. The  design  is  not  only  good,  but  skilfully  executed ;  and  we 
consider  that  we  render  a  good  service  to  parents  and  teachers,  by 
recommending  the  book  to  their  notice. 
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The  Modem  Orator ,  being  a  collection  of  celebrated  speeches  of  the  most 
distinguished  orators  of  the  United  Kingdom.  l4uti  I  to  V.  6vo. 
London  :  Aylott  and  Jones. 

Ws  are  suprised  that  such  a  publication  as  this  baa  not  appeared  a 
long  time  since.  In  this  book-making  age,  when  men's  brains  are 
ransacked  for  some  new  schemes,  none  would  seem  to  us  more  full 
of  promise,  or  more  serviceable  to  the  commonwealth.  The  most 
celebrated  speeches  of  Chatham,  Burke,  Pitt,  Fox,  Sheridan,  Ers- 
kine,  Grattan,  Curran,  Canning,  &c.,  will  form  a  collection  whioh, 
for  political  philosophy  and  splendid  eloquence,  is  inferior  to 
nothing  on  record,  and  such  is  to  be  the  work,  of  whiob  the  early 
parts  are  now  before  us.  We  have  long  desired  to  see  such  a  publi- 
cation, and  have  sometimes  even  contemplated  bringing  it  out  our* 
selves.  We  are  glad,  therefore,  to  introduce  it  to  our  readexBj 
and  to  give  it  the  full  benefit  of  our  recommendation.  The  parts 
before  us  contain  the  speeches  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham^  and  of  Mr. 
Sheridan.  Short  illustrative  notes  are  introduced,  and  the  price  is 
such  as  an  extensive  circulation  only  will  justify.  Our  own  views  of 
the  plan  of  such  a  work  would  have  been  more  fully  met,  if  instead' 
of  printing  the  speeches  of  each  man  separately,  they  had  been  given 
as  they  actually  occurred  in  the  debates  of  the  House,  with  a  brief 
historical  notice  of  the  debates  themselves.  An  additional  interest 
would  thus  have  been  given  them,  and  a  fuller  knowledge  of  our 
parliamentary  history  have  been  obtained.  As  it  is,  howeveri  we 
strongly  recommend  the  work  to  our  readers,  and  shall  be  glad  to 
find  that  it  secures  the  patronage  it  merits. 
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'  of  poetry,  26,  37  ;  source  of  delight 
in  natural  sceverij^  28 ;  indications 
of  the  poetical  in  common  life,  30 ; 
its  historical  origin,  33;  biblical 
poetry,  34;  criteria  of  true  poe- 
try, consistency,  36,  unaffccted- 
ness,  37,  reserve  in  expression, 
i6. ;  this  definition  incomplete, 
40  ;  the  idea  of  beauty  or  sublimity 
essential,  40 

Kit  to,  Dr.,  Pictorial  Sunday  Book, 
245 

Knjghi's  Book  of  Reference,  246 

Kni<(hr,  C,  Library  Edition  of 
t>hakspcri',  628 

Lancaster,  Joseph,  247 ;  becomes 
a  schoolmaster,  259;  introduces 
teaching  by  monitors,  260;  his 
claims  to  the  discovery  of  the  me- 


thod, 261 ;  correspandenee  tpOh  Dr. 
Bellf  2G2 ;  Mrs,  Trimmer^  t  tjumna- 
tions  and  their  effect,  265—7 ;  bis 
progress  and  popularity,  269;  pe- 
cuniary failings,  270, 272;  forma- 
tion of  British  and  Foreign  School 
Society,  272;  second  marriage  in 
Carraccas,  277;  death  at  New 
York,  278;  character,  279,  284; 
his  system  opposed  to  unitari- 
anism  and  deism,  291 ;  notices  of 
his  friends;  W.  Carston,  285; 
J.  Fox,  286;  W.  Allen,  288;  J. 
Foster,  289 ;  the  State  not  to  be 
trusted  with  education,  293 

Lee,  Mrs.  R.,  Natural  History,  45, 
52 

Literary  Intelligence,  129;  248; 
376;  508;  631;  751 

Macintosh,  Sir  J.,  Life  of  Sir  Thomas 
More,  247 

M*Kerrow,  J.,  History  of  Secession 
Church,  695 ;  patronage,  696 ; 
sermon  of  £.  Erskine,  697;  his 
protest,  ib,f  secession,  701 ;  hos- 
tility of  the  assembly  to  popalar 
rights,  703;  the  Associate  Pres- 
bytery formed,  705 ;  failure  of 
formularies  to  secure  uniformity, 
706;  evils  of  subscription,  7V7 1 
burghers  and  anti-burghers,  7(1 

Madge,  Thomas ;  Lectures,  209 ; 
commended,  21 1,219;  persecuting 
spirit  of  PuseyisMf  213;  aposto- 
lical succession,  215 ;  rignt  of 
private  judgment,  217;  distinc- 
tion between  right  and  power,  ib, 

Marryatt,  Captain,  Adventures  of 
Monsieur  Violet,  712 ;  censurable 
preface,  714;  distinction  between 
love  of  the  wilderness  and  of 
savage  life,  716;  gross  improba- 
bility of  the  story,  717 ;  adventure 
uith  a  rattle  snake ^  720;  escape 
from  the  buffaloes,  721 

Matthias,  C.  S.,  on  Philippians,  634 

Maynooth,  Grant  to,  490;  title  of 
Roman  catholics  to  civil  rights, 
492,"  but  not  to  religious  endow- 
ments, ib. :  foundation  of  college, 
494 ;  original  proposal,  496,  .':02 ; 
modified  form,  497;  subsequent 
Acts,  498  ;  first  legislative  grant, 
504;  fallacy  of  argument  from 
original  contract,  505 ;  protestant 
episcopacy    in    Ireland,    506  ; — 
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Sf  ieger,  W.,  on  Colossians,  296 
Sue,  Eugene,  Wandering  Jew,  556 : 
secret  history  of  reported  madness 
of  French  minister  of  instruction, 
M.  Villemain,  558;  attributed  to 
reading  the  work,  560;  analysis 
of  the  story,  563 ;  its  vicious  cha- 
racter, 562,  574, 576,  578 
Syrians,  The  Modern,  202;  tenets  of 
the  Druses,  204 

Theiner,  Aug.,  History  of  Ecclesi- 
astical Seminaries,  410 ;  early  his- 
tory of  author,  412;  false  repre- 
sentations of  protestantism,  413 ; 
residence  in  France,  415;  speci- 
men of  his  ethics,  417;  goes  to 
Rome,  419 ;  outline  of  work,  422 ; 
education  in  9th  century,  423; 
English  theological  schools  in  6th, 
426;  German  schools,  427;  Je- 
suit seminaries,  431 ;  college  code, 
433 ;  documentary  appendix,  435 

Theiner,  A.,  on  Theological  Semi- 
naries, 88,  92 

Thorn,  W.,  National  Church  a  Poli- 
tical Institution,  226 ;  lay  patron- 
age, 227,  231 ;  ecclesiastical,  230 ; 
history  of  church  revenues,  232 ; 
orders  of  Anglican  clergy,  2^; 
secularity  of  colleges,  235;  cle- 
rical professorships,  ib,;  society 
of  catnedral  towns,  239 ;  inequa- 
lities of  parochial  system,  241 


Waterton,  C,  Essays  on  Natural 
History,  45 ;  his  observation  and 
humour,  47 ;  Romish  supersti- 
tion, 48;  bird  market  at  RoiM, 
49;  gardens  of  Pamphili  Doria, 
50;  solitary  thrush,  51 ;  millstone 
at  Walton  Hall,  ib. 

Ward,  W.  G.,  his  Protest,  510 ;  rise 
of  tractarianism,  51 1 ;  apostolical 
succession,  512;  tract  No.  90, 514 1 
Dr.  Pusey's  sermon,  515;  The 
'  Ideal  of  a  Christian  Church,'  516 ; 
university  government,  518 ;  reso- 
lutions of  Hebdomadal  Board, 
519 ;  pamphlets  for  and  against, 
510,  519,  520;  doctrines  sub- 
scribed and  believed  contrasted, 
524;  proceedings  of  13th  Febru- 
ary, 528;  'The  Ideal/  &c.  con- 
demned and  its  author  degraded, 
520 ;  points  of  the  defence,  521 ; 
the  argumentum  ad  hominem, 
524;  subscription  delusive  and 
burdensome,  536 

Werstbracht:  Missions  in  Bengal, 
124 

Wilkinson's  Christianity  in  India, 
124 

Woodrooffe,  Sophia;  Lethe  and  other 
Poems,  436;  attainments  and 
early  death  of  authoress,  ib.  i 
address  to  Confali€neri,437\  Deloi^ 
438;  Rose  and  Prisoner,  44\ 


Erratum,  page  627 :  for  *  Anti-Stated  read  AntirState-Church, 
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